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SKETCHING   AMONG   THE    SIOUX. 


BY        MAN-AFRAID-OF-HIS-NAME. 
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AT   WORK    AMONG    NOMADS. 


T 


A   TYPICAL    BRAVE. 


'HE  first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  a  mistake  ; 
nor  had  we  left  the  poor  satisfaction  of  our 
one  saying  to  the  other,  "  It  was  your  fault." 
They  told  us  at  Bismarck  that  the  proper  way 
to  go  to  Standing  Rock  Agency,  our  first  destination, 
was  to  leave  the  railway  at  Mandan.  This  is  a 
station  a  few  miles  west  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Missouri,  named  after  that  curious  tribe  of  the 
great  Dakota  or  Sioux  stock  which  occupied  fixed 
villages  of  large,  dome-roofed  houses,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  located  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  station. 

But  at  Mandan  no  stage  was  waiting,  and  no  way 
to  complete  the  journey  offered  except  the  hiring 
of  a  special  conveyance.  Fortunately  we  found  a 
man  and  team  about  to  return  to  the  agency,  and 
a  bargain  was  struck  to  take  us  as  passengers.  We 
started  at  once,  and  noon  found  us  some  ten  miles 
on  our  way.  The  team  was  a  span  of  strapping 
mules,  seemingly  strong  enough  for  any  service, 
and  we  rolled  along  famously  till  Riverside  Ranch 
was  reached.  Here  our  driver  proposed  to  stop  a 
few  minutes.  We  walked  on,  and  had  gone  fully 
a  mile  when  a  boy  came  riding  after  us  to  say  that 
'k&avtSY^^  the  mules  had  given  out  and  could  go  no  further 
$  until  next  day.  This  was  nonsense,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it  ;    and  we   amused  ourselves  as  best 
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we  could  until  late  next  morning,  while 
the  conscienceless  driver  "  sparked  "  a 
servant  girl,  whose  attractions  betrayed 
the  secret  of  the  stoppage. 

Whether  or  not  they  benefited  by  the 
rest,  the  mules  were  certainly  lively 
enough  next  morning.  The  road  was  a 
succession  of  hills  and  dales  across  an 
open,  high-rolling  country,  where  the 
herbage  and  short  heather -like  brush 
covered  the  plain  with  blending  patches 
of  rich  color.  The  slow  process  of 
ascending  each  hill  gave  us  plenty  of 
time  to  observe  this,  but  on  a  down 
slope  our  attention  was  far  away  from 
artistic  effects.  The  big  lumber  wag- 
on had  no  brakes  and  the  mules  no 
breeching.  Before  we  were  half  way 
down  each  slope  the  team  would  break 
into  a  wild  gallop,  while  we  bounced  over 
the  ruts  and  rocks  like  peas  on  a  hot 
shovel.  But  the  journey  was  not  long 
enough  to  tire  us,  when  we  reached 
the  crossing  of  the  Cannonball  we  were 
halted  again. 

The  Cannonball  is  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  Missouri  from  the  southwest, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  many  small 
round  bowlders  which  wash  out  of  its 
banks  and  collect  in  its  channel.  The 
Indians  attribute  these  to  a  supernatural 


origin,  and  call  the  stream  the  stone- 
making  river,  with  a  vague  idea  that  it 
is  a  conscious  artisan  of  the  curious 
globes. 

Here  we  first  encountered  the  wild 
Sioux,  and  made  haste  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  them,  and  add  to  our 
proficiency  in  the  sign  language — that 
system  of  gesture  which  is  a  natural 
means  of  communication  understood  by 
all  tribes,  and  carried  to  its  highest 
degree  of  elaboration  among  the  natives 
of  these  northern  plains.  Jones  and 
Robinson  had  learned  something  of  it 
before,  and  Brown  soon  picked  it  up,  so 
that  by  the  help  of  a  little  Sioux  and  a 
little  English,  very  satisfactory  con- 
versations could  be  carried  on  with  our 
red  acquaintances.  These  were  Yank- 
tons,  or  Yanktonais — a  tribe  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  whites  more 
than  most  of  the  Dakotans,  and  exhibits 
not  only  the  highest  advancement  in 
some  individuals,  but  also  the  greatest 
degradation  in  others,  whom  civilization 
has  harmed  rather  than  helped.  Many 
of  the  better  class  of  Indians  have  little 
patches  of  tilled  ground  and  they  own 
good  bands  of  ponies.  Not  far  away 
was  Parkins'  Ranch,  and  near  it  a  school 
for  the  young  redskins.     Nearly  all  the 
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household    servants    and    farm-helpers 
at  the  ranch  are  Indians. 

We  learned  that  Mrs.  Parkins  and  her 
sister  were  half-Indian  ;  but  both  were 
well  educated,  refined  women,  exhibit- 
ing a  breadth  of  information  and  a  de- 


After  three  interesting  days  of  sketch- 
ing at  Parkins'  Ranch  we  went  on  to 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  twenty-four 
miles  southward.  The  road  led  through 
a  rough,  water-cut,  "  bad-land  "  country 
abounding  in  jack -rabbits.    The  horizon 
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CHIEF    FLYING-BY  S    LODGES. 


gree  of  taste  far  in  excess  of  the  average 
white  woman  of  the  West.  They  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  for  good. 
Mrs.  Parkins  was  a  daughter  of  a  re- 
markable woman,  who  had  died  two 
years  previous  to  our  visit,  and  who  had 
been,  in  her  younger  days,  the  wife  of 
the  noted  fur-trader  Picotte,  owner  of  a 
post  in  that  region  fifty  or  more  years 
ago.  She  was  known  to  the  Indians  all 
over  the  northwest  and  had  many  ad- 
ventures, once  going  all  alone  through 
to  the  Bighorn  country,  to  rescue  and 
bring  back  with  her  two  white  girls  who 
had  been  captured  and  carried  out  there. 
Another  curious  character  of  this  neigh- 
borhood was  a  Mrs.  Weldon,  who,  with 
her  son,  maintained  a  farm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cannonball.  Her  peculiarity  was 
a  worshipful  admiration  of  Sitting  Bull. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  for  several 
years  of  sending  him  presents  in  the 
shape  of  money  and  all  sorts  of  comfort- 
ing things  ;  and  was  never  so  pleased 
as  when  he  visited  her  house  for  a  week 
or  so,  as  he  often  did. 


was  bounded  in  every  direction  by  big 
buttes,  standing  out  in  all  sorts  of  shapes 
against  the  clear  sky.  Many  of  them 
supported  only  little  bunches  of  sage- 
brush, but  all  were  very  fine  in  color — 
in  fact  there  was  nothing  crude  in  color 
anywhere  in  the  landscape,  excepting 
where  some  "  enterprising  "  Yankee  had 
painted  his  house  hard  white  or  green. 

We  met  numerous  parties  of  Yank- 
tonais  and  other  Indians  returning 
with  rations  from  the  fortnightly  issue, 
among  them  old  Sitting  Bull,  with  two 
wives,  jogging  along  in  a  wagon.  Most 
of  the  Indians,  indeed,  had  wagons, 
mostly  covered,  or  at  least  arched  by 
the  hoops  which  were  to  support  a  hood 
of  canvas.  The  necessary  lodge-poles 
were  tied  on  and  sticking  up  at  all  sorts 
of  angles,  and  often  bore  chunks  and 
streamers  of  dried  meat.  The  wagons 
carried  a  promiscuous  load  of  squaws, 
pappooses,  dogs,  camp  utensils,  etc.,  etc., 
and  sometimes  were  drawn  by  oxen, 
though  the  small  native  horses,  looking 
very  ill  at  ease  in  harness,  were  the 
usual  draught  animals.     Sometimes  the 
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man  of  the  family  drove,  but  as  a  rule 
he  preferred  to  ride  his  pony. 

Now  and  then  a  more  primitive  group 
appeared,  their  ponies  dragging  travois 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  household  goods, 
children  and  puppies,  or  perhaps  carry- 
ing a  feeble  person,  too  aged  or  ill  to 
ride  otherwise.  Everybody  was  cheer- 
ful, singing  out  "  Hotv  cola  !  "  to  us  as 
we  passed,  and  making  a  holiday  of 
their  journey.  Groups  of  boys  would 
suddenly  appear  at  the  top  of  a  ridge 
and  charge  down  upon  us,  whooping 
and  flourishing  their  quirts  as  though 
they  intended  to  sweep  us  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  At  every  creek  was  a 
camp  surrounded  by  fringes  of  meat 
hanging  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  each  of 
these  received  a  visit  from  the  frolic- 
some youngsters  ;  or  perhaps  the  old 
women  would  stop  and  squat  down  be- 
side a  friendly  little  eampfire  for  a  gos- 
sip, leaving  the  travois-ponies  to  nibble 
the  grass  and  drag  about  the  babies  and 

puppies  whither  they  pleased. 

***** 

Standing  Rock  Agency  and  Fort 
Yates,  adjoining,  form  one  of  the  most 
important  Indian  posts  in  the  north- 
west, but  we  stayed  there  no  longer  than 
necessary.  This  settlement  occupies  a 
position  on  high  ground  overlooking  the 


Missouri,  or  "  Minnie-sho-shoh,"  as  the 
Sioux  call  it.  Everybody  was  kind  and 
accommodating,  and  told  us  yarns  of 
massacres  and  other  incidents,  calcu- 
lated to  cheer  us  in  view  of  our  expedi- 
tion. Our  meals  were  taken  at  the  house 
of  an  Irishman,  who  left  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  if  he  had  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Custer  campaign  complete 
success  would  have  followed,  and  the 
"  Indian  question "  would  have  been 
disposed  of  forever.  There  was  perhaps 
only  one  person  who  could  have  exter- 
minated redskins  with  greater  neatness 
and  dispatch,  and  that  was  his  wife — 
provided  she  had  been  permitted  to  cook 
for  them.  The  deadly  breakfast  she 
prepared  for  our  benefit  was  the  most 
dangerous  thing  we  met  in  all  the  In- 
dian country. 

A  morning's  shopping  provided  us 
with  an  outfit,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
loaded  the  tents,  provisions,  etc.,  into  a 
hired  wagon  and  turned  our  faces  toward 
the  wilderness.  Our  immediate  destina- 
tion was  the  camp  of  Flying-by,  a  sub- 
chief  among  the  Unc'papas  (a  division 
of  the  Dakota  nation),  whose  band  was 
encamped  upon  Grand  River,  some  forty 
miles  southwest  of  the  Agency,  and  who 
had  invited  us  to  pitch  our  tent  there 
with  him. 
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Flying-by  was  a  chief  of  some  cel- 
ebrity, and,  with  most  of  his  older  men, 
took  part  in  the  Rosebud  battle  with 
Custer.  His  camp,  composed  of  about 
twenty-five  lodges  and  several  log- 
houses,  was  placed  on  a  flat  just  above 
the  Grand  or  Ree  River,  and  was  inhab- 
ited partly  by  his  own  relatives  and 
partly  by  such  followers  as  chose  to 
throw  in  their 
fortunes  with 
his.  His  posi- 
tion was  there- 
fore much  the 
same  as  that 
of  a  sheik 
among  the 
Bedouins. 

We  pitched 
our  tents  in 
the  midst  of 
the  group  and 
tried  to  fall 
as  closely  as 
possible  into 
the  aboriginal 
way  of  life, 
not  only  be- 
cause that  was 
really  the  best 
way  under 
the  circum- 
stances, but  in 
order  to  make 
friends,  win 
c  o  n  fi  d  e  n  ce, 
and  so  get 
a  sympathetic 
and  under- 
standing in- 
sight into  the 
life  we  had 
come  to  paint. 

In  this  the 
Indians  met 
us  half  way. 
They  seemed 
to  understand 
that  we  had  no 
designs  upon 
their  welfare, 
and  were  friendly  and  polite.  Wood  and 
water  were  supplied  us  in  abundance, 
and  there  was  very  little  begging  and  no 
stealing,  even  by  the  children.  Our 
photographing  and  sketching  always  in- 
terested them,  though  some  of  them, 
especially  the  women,  were  a  little  afraid 
of  it.  Visitors  were  always  numerous. 
Jones  and  Robinson  regained  their  lost 
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vocabulary  rapidly,  while  Brown  soon 
acquired  words  enough  to  make  a  good 
attempt  at  conversation. 

Among  our  visitors  were  some  men  of 
wide  reputation.  Chief  Gall,  for  exam- 
ple, called  upon  us  frequently,  and  was 
an  interesting  guest.  He  was  a  digni- 
fied old  man,  and  in  his  youth  had  rank- 
ed among  the  most  powerful  and  agile 

of  this  finely- 
built  people, 
but  with  age 
he  had  be- 
come fat.  Sit- 
ting Bull  ap- 
peared now 
and  then,  but 
we  did  not 
talk  with  him 
much. 

The  more 
we  saw  of 
Chief  Flying- 
by  the  better 
he  appeared. 
He  stood  over 
six  feet  in 
height,  was 
straight  as  an 
arrow  and 
muscular.  He 
was  always 
dignified,  but 
never  pomp- 
ous, and  he 
treated  us 
with  the  most 
gentlemanly 
consideration. 
We  often  in- 
vited him  to 
eat  with  us, 
but  he  never 
invited  him- 
self, and  after  a 
meal  he  would 
sit  and  smoke 
and  talk  —  a 
task  not  so 
very  enter- 
taining after 
all,  considering  our  small  knowledge 
of  his  language.  It  required  only  a 
very  few  days  under  such  tutelage 
for  us  to  become  very  good  imitations 
of  the  easy-going  Indian. 

***** 
One  day  Flying-by  invited  us  to  go 
with  a  company  of  his  people  to  a  dance, 
which  was  to  take  place  some  ten  miles 
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up  the  Ree  River  at  another -camp.  We 
went,  of  course,  and  found  there  about  a 
thousand  Sioux,  representing  the  bands 
led  by  Sitting  Bull,  Gall,  Flying-by, 
Running  Antelope  (whose  village  this 
was),  and  perhaps  other  chiefs.  They 
were  camped  upon  an  extensive  flat  by 
the  river,  and,  except  for  the  wagons, 
the  scene  differed  little — not  at  all  at 
a  distance — from  the  pictures  of  utter 
wildness  which  the  early  explorers  have 
fully  described. 

Flying-by  set  up  his  tepee,  in  which 
we  were  guests,  and  then  we  strolled 
about  with  our  camera  and  sketch-books. 
The  village  was  all  excitement.  Red- 
skins in  blankets  and  leggins  and  war 
paint,  as  well  as  those  in  everyday  attire, 
thronged  the  camp-ground,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills  were 
dotted  with  their  ponies.  Some  braves 
were  riding  back  and  forth,  two  or  three 
on  a  horse,  some  seated  in  their  lodges, 
painting  themselves,  or  being  painted  by 
friends  or  their  squaws,  many  lounged 
about  chatting  and  laughing  and  smok- 
ing. Children  swarmed  everywhere, 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  low  lodge- 
doors,  playing  in  groups  precisely  like 
all     other    youngsters,    paddling    and 


swimming  in  the  river,  shooting  their 
arrows  from  short  bows,  and  crowing 
over  the  longest  or  truest  shot,  circling 
about  in  mimic  war  dances  or  (the  larger 
ones)  running  races  on  their  young 
ponies.  Everybody  was  in  good  humor, 
and  bursts  of  laughter,  choruses  of 
shouting  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
drum,  and  the  gleeful  voices  of  children 
were  the  most  common  sounds  of  the 
camp.  Dogs  of  course  abounded,  and 
near  our  lodge  was  a  tame  crow,  which 
busied  itself  in  mounting  upon  the  dogs' 
backs  and  diligently  hunting  fleas — a 
service  the  animals  accepted  with  grate- 
ful acquiescence. 

The  middle  of  the  camp  was  marked 
by  a  big  dance-lodge.  This  was  a  per- 
manent building,  or  corral,  made  of  logs 
laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  circle  some  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  having  twelve  sides. 
This  wall  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  was  pierced  by  one  narrow  door.  A 
roof  of  poles  and  brush  extended  in- 
ward from  its  top  for  a  few  feet,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  indoor  veranda  and  leaving 
the  center  of  the  lodge  exposed  to  the 
sky.  Thus  the  obstruction  of  a  center- 
post  was  avoided  ;  large  fires  could  be 
made  safely,  and     what  had   not  been 
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considered,  the  artistic  effect  of  the  cir- 
cle of  spectators  sitting  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  veranda,  while  the  dancers  pi- 
rouetted in  the  central  blaze  of  sunshine 
or  of  firelight,  was  greatly  enhanced. 

As  soon  as  the  noon  meal  had  been 
eaten,  warriors  in  "  full  fig "  began  to 
assemble,  squaws  came  later,  children 
crowded  around  to  peep  through  the 
chinks  of  the  logs,  and  when  Flying-by 
led  us  to  a  place  in  the  circle  among  his 
band  some  three  hundred  men  and 
women  must  have  been  crowded  into 
the  little  hall.  Presently  the  big  drum 
was  beaten,  and  at  once  some  of  the  In- 
dians responded  by  singing,  and  a  few 
got  on  their  feet  and  began  to  dance. 
Then  the  drumming  was  accelerated, 
the  singing  and  yelping  became  quicker 
and  louder,  and  more  Indians  jumped 
up,  until  in  a  few  minutes  a  big  circle 
of  figures  were  hopping  about  keeping 
time  to  the  rhythmic  noise. 

This  was  the  grass-dance,  a  variety  of 
war-dance,  and  at  first  each  performer 
simply  rose  where  he  sat  and  began  his 
steps,  but  gradually  all  edged  their  way 
together  to  the  open  central  area  and 
formed  a  rude  ring.  This  dancing  was 
of  the  kind  almost  universal  among  bar- 
barians. It  was  not  the  acting  together 
of  partners,  nor  the  working  out  of  a 
figure,  nor  a  rhythmic  movement  in  a 
circle  or  from  spot  to  spot  ;  but  a  series 
of  steps  and  postures,  stamping  upon 
the  ground  in  time  with  the  drum-beats, 
stooping  and  recovering,  throwing  back 
the  head  and  twisting  the  body,  bend- 
ing the  knees  and  waving  the  arms. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  each  action  meant 
something,  as  the  stealthy  approach,  the 
peering  about  in  search  of  an  enemy, 
the  handling  of  weapons,  the  hurling  of 
the  tomahawk  or  pogamoggan,  and  so 
on  ;  but  if  not  forgotten,  these  have  now 
been  conventionalized  into  a  set  of  steps 
and  attitudes  which  a  stranger  would 
find  it  hard  to  interpret. 

At  first  a  ring  was  kept;  but  as  the 
dance  grew  more  exciting  and  the  crowd 
greater,  the  ring  became  broken  and 
everyone  danced  where  he  pleased  or 
could  find  room.  All  of  them  were 
naked  except  for  a  breech-clout,  but 
were  adorned  with  bands  of  feathers 
and  ornaments  around  the  arms  and 
legs  and  in  their  hair,  while  many  wore 
war-bonnets  of  feathers,  with  a  long 
queue  which  trailed  to  their  heels.  The 
confusion     and     whirling     color    were 


almost  blinding,  while  fierce  yells  every 
now  and  then  told  how  their  fathers  had 
sounded  the  war-whoop  in  the  ears  of 
frightened  Crow  and  Chippeway.  The 
noise  of  the  drumming  was  incessant, 
and  when  the  dancers  were  not  shriek- 
ing out  the  war-whoop  they  were  grunt- 
ing, yelping,  and  uttering  strange  gut- 
tural words;  while  the  few  women  in 
the  lodge  and  the  many  looking  through 
the  cracks  between  the  logs  would  now 
and  then  join  in  a  shrill  yelping  song  of 
their  own,  which  treble  harmonized 
curiously  with  the  hoarse  ejaculations 
of  the  men.  Nothing  could  be  more 
exciting,  and  we  could  well  understand 
what  an  effect  such  an  exercise  must 
have  when  the  occasion  was  the  declar- 
ation of  some  real  war. 

The  first  dance  lasted  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pause,  when  all  squatted 
down,  smoked  and  rested.  Then  a  lot 
of  squaws  danced  without  much  formal- 
ity, in  little  mincing  steps  taken  side- 
ways ;  but  this  was  merely  to  kill  time 
while  waiting  for  the  next  ceremony. 

That  began  by  the  entrance  of  a 
troop  of  warriors  dressed  as  Crows, 
who  have  always  been  deadly  enemies 
of  the  Sioux.  Immediately  a  lot  of 
other  warriors  stood  up  and  a  sham- 
battle  began.  No  guns  were  fired  (ex- 
cept an  occasional  pistol),  but  the  con- 
testants threw  handfuls  of  dust  at  each 
other,  then  pointed  their  guns  and  pre- 
tended to  shoot,  whereupon  each  man 
aimed  at  would  fall,  and  a  couple  of  his 
friends  would  drag  him  off  among  the 
spectators. 

After  most  of  the  Crows  had  been 
"  killed  "  and  dragged  off  the  field,  war- 
whoops  and  dust  subsided,  and  the 
company  began  feasting.  A  large  num- 
ber of  big  kettles  were  brought  in, 
some  containing  coffee,  and  the  others 
boiled  dog  meat.  There  were  also  a  lot 
of  bread  pies  made  of  wild  berries  sur- 
rounded by  a  "  crust  "  of  baked  flour  ; 
but  even  while  the  eating  went  on  the 
drums  were  beaten,  and,  at  intervals, 
men  and  women  were  dancing.  Jones 
had  courage  enough  to  try  the  dog 
meat,  but  Brown  contented  himself  with 
coffee  and  the  pie. 

The  Indians  have  become  extremely 
fond  of  coffee,  which  is  regularly  issued 
to  them,  and  which  they  have  learned 
to  prepare  well.  They  have  it  at  every 
meal,  and  often  between  times.  The 
squaws    are    good    bread-makers,    too, 
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baking  it  before  the  fire  in  cake-like 
loaves  crusted  equally  on  all  sides. 
Stewed  dog"  is  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  dancing  feasts  and  meals  of  cere- 
mony ;  and  perhaps  the  flesh  would  not 
have  tasted  badly  even  to  us,  had  we 
not  witnessed  the  dreadful  prelimin- 
aries to  its  cooking.  One  killing  took 
place  before  our  eyes  just  outside  the 
lodge.  An  old  woman  caught  the  un- 
fortunate cur  and  held  it  flat  on  the 
ground  while  an  old  man  beat  out  its 
brains  with  a  club.  The  carcass  was 
then  held  over  the  fire  long  enough  to 
singe  off  all  the  hair,  after  which  it  was 
carved  into  small  pieces,  the  two  cooks 
pausing  long  enough  in  their  operation 
to  devour  the  liver  raw  as  their  perqui- 
site. Some  tribes  always  roast  the  dog, 
but  these  Sioux  boiled  or  stewed  it. 

Perhaps  the  operation  seemed  more 
disgusting  and  savage  to  us  than  it 
otherwise  would,  because  at  the  same 
time  news  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the 
death  of  a  man  well  known  to  many 
present.  Immediately  a  number  of 
women  began  running  about  from  te- 
pee to  tepee,  wringing  their  hands  and 
wailing  out  their  sorrow  in  a  shrill,  weird 
chant,  which  was  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
itself.  It  moved  even  the  dogs,  who 
caught  the  contagion  of  mourning,  and 
set  up  lugubrious  howls  in  a  concert  of 
woe.  But  this  did  little  to  stay  the  fun, 
and  the  very  next  incident,  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  dancing  lodge,  was  a  com- 
plete counterfoil  to  the  ostentatious 
adulation  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

Into  the  dance-hall  came  a  young 
squaw  bearing  a  new-born  baby.  It  was 
received  with  general  welcome  and  at- 
tention. Friends  of  the  father  crowded 
about  and  made  presents  to  the  parents 
for  the  baby's  sake,  accompanying  them 
always  with  complimentary  speeches. 
The  grandmother  gave  a  couple  of 
horses,  which  were  led  in  for  inspection. 
Others  spread  out  bright  cloth  to  be 
duly  admired,  and  one  old  rquaw,  who 
was  wearing  a  new  dress,  took  it  off 
and  handed  it  to  the  delighted  mother. 

Then  followed  a  general  exchange  of 
little  presents.  A  man  or  woman  would 
get  up  and  make  a  speech  and  present 
some  gift  to  a  friend,  who  responded  in 
due  fashion.  Eagle  feathers,  money, 
ponies,  moccasins,  and  so  on,  were  given, 
besides  many  lesser  things. 

This  ceremony  over,  a  squaw  dance 
began.     Six  or  eight  men  took  a  huge 


drum,  grouped  themselves  in  the  center 
of  the  open  space,  and  began  to  sing. 
An  old  squaw  next  ran  about  picking 
out  other  squaws,  pulling  them  forward 
amid  much  laughter,  and  placing  them 
in  a  circle  about  the  group  of  drum- 
mers. They  showed  the  same  half-shy 
hesitancy  in  coming  forward  that  you 
will  see  in  our  own  houses  or  picnic 
parties  when  recruits  are  gathered  for 
some  game. 

The  music  now  struck  up  anew  and 
the  dancing  started.  Every  minute  or 
so  a  squaw  would  drop  out,  grab  some 
brave  by  the  wrist,  and  drag  him  in  to 
be  her  partner.  Brown  and  Robinson 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected 
among  the  rest,  and  did  their  best  to 
keep  time  to  the  tom-tom  and  imitate 
their  dusky  partners,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Indians,  all  of  whom 
were  loud  in  complimenting  their  suc- 
cess. After  a  due  interval  each  man 
retired,  whereupon  his  "lady"  would 
invite  another  young  brave  or  else  her- 
self sit  down  to  rest.  Each  man  was 
expected,  also,  to  make  a  small  present 
to  the  squaw  who  had  complimented 
him,  and  the  silver-pieces  which  Brown 
and  Robinson  gave  were  accepted  with 
a  nod  and  smile  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  coin. 

One  more  incident  deserves  mention. 
A  member  of  the  tribe  had  been  absent 
for  two  years  and  had  just  returned. 
His  friends  were  anxious  to  hear  some- 
thing of  his  travels,  and  he  wished  to 
say  publicly  how  happy  he  was  in  hav- 
ing reached  home.  After  the  close  of 
the  squaw- dance,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  feast  to  his  special  friends,  he  rose 
in  the  big  lodge  and  began  to  keep  step 
and  pirouette  to  the  music  of  the  drum, 
and  to  improvise,  in  a  sort  of  a  chant,  a 
history  of  his  far  wanderings  and  his 
joy  over  his  return.  Several  pairs  of  old 
moccasins  in  his  belt  testified  how  far 
and  how  hard  he  had  traveled,  and  he 
referred  to  them  with  pride.  This  was 
to  us  an  extremely  interesting  perform- 
ance ;  and  the  exclamations  of  approval 
and  how-hows  which  resounded  upon  all 
sides  as  he  proceeded,  showed  how  well 
he  was  listened  to. 

Darkness  was  approaching  when  the 
big  dance  concluded,  and  then  there 
were  hurried  preparations  for  moving. 
Men  and  boys  rushed  off  in  all  direc- 
tions after  the  ponies,  while  the  women 
and   children  pulled  down  the  tepees, 
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bundled  up  the  canvas,  and  piled  it  and 
the  camp  furniture  into  the  wagons  or 
upon  the  travois,  attaching  the  long 
lodge-poles  skillfully,  and  tossing 
babies,  puppies,  iron  pots,  blankets  and 
gaudy  war-dresses  on  top  of  the  heap 
for  the  ride  homeward. 

***** 

Thus,  for  a  fortnight  we  lived  and 
moved  about  with  the  Indians,  studying 
them  in  their  own  way  of  life,  painting 
their  portraits — which  they  would  sign 
with  a  pictured  signature — and  drawing 
the  domestic  scenes  that  went  on  daily 
beneath  our  eyes.  There  was  one  phase 
of  their  life,  however,  of  which  we  saw 
less  than  we  wished — the  hunting.  Deer 
were  uncommon  so  near  the  Agency,  and 
out  of  season ;  and  antelope  never  ap- 
peared there  in  summer,  while  trails 
and  wallows  were  long  since  all  that 
was  left  of  the  buffalo.  Of  ducks, 
prairie  chickens  and  prairie  pigeons 
(upland  plover),  we  got  all  we  needed 
to  eat,  but  there  was  no  sport  in  it 
worth  description.  It  soon  became 
plain,  therefore,  that  we  must  wait  until 
we  got  out  among  the  mountain  Crows 
for  any  shooting  adventures. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  issuing  day 
came  around  again,  and  all  hands  pulled 
up  stakes  and  went  to  the  Agency, 
where  the  whole  tribe  was  assembling. 
Flying-by's  band  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  encamped  on  the  big  flat 
three  miles  south  of  the  Agency,  in  the 
midst  of  four  thousand  two  hundred 
Sioux. 

Such  a  great  encampment  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  sight.  For  miles 
and  miles  in  all  directions  could  be  seen 
tepees  and  wickyups  or  brush-lodges, 
while  small  bands  of  Indian  ponies, 
guarded  by  boys,  were  scattered  over 
the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Parties  of  restless  young  bucks  were 
continually  galloping  about  from  one 
camp  to  another,  and  every  few  hours  a 
crier  moved  from  point  to  point  and 
shouted  out  some  announcement  from 
the  chief,  or  merely  a  bit  of  news. 

Oar  tent  was  a  center  of  interest  and 
we  received  many  calls — in  fact,  there 
was  almost  continuously  a  company  of 
Indian  visitors  sitting  about  inside  and 
out  of  the  tents,  cracking  jokes,  repeat- 
ing the  gossip  of  some  newcomer, 
laughing  and  singing  and  always  smok- 
ing. Their  tobacco  is  mixed  half-and- 
half   with  the  shredded  inner  bark  of 


the  red  willow,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  a  true  willow  but  a  dogwood. 

This  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  a  pleas- 
antly pungent  taste,  and  we  learned  to 
mix  it  with  our  own  tobacco.  As  we 
sat  under  our  tent-fly  talking  with  our 
jolly  guests,  and  sketching  or  writing, 
entertaining  incidents  and  picturesque 
features'  of  the  native  village-life,  were 
all  the  time  exhibiting  themselves.  In 
all  directions  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
bluish  smoke  of  the  camp-fires,  and 
toward  evening  the  happiest  of  family 
groups  surrounded  them.  Every  few 
moments  some  old  woman  would  come 
doddering  along  writh  a  bundle  of  fagots 
on  her  back,  tempting  us  to  stop  each 
one  and  make  her  sit  for  us.  Other 
squaws  might  be  seen  on  the  distant 
plain  or  hillsides,  industriously  search- 
ing for  the  wild  turnip,  which  the  Sioux 
eat  both  raw  and  boiled  ;  it  is  small  and 
tasteless  as  compared  with  our  culti- 
vated varieties,  but  nutritious. 

The  kindness  and  patience  of  these 
people  in  their  domestic  relations  were 
very  noticeable.  The  old  tradition  that 
an  Indian  is  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
"fiend"  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and 
a  horrible  tyrant  over  his  family,  did  not 
apply  at  all.  The  women  have  certain 
duties  to  perform,  as  among  other  races; 
but  the  men  do  not  disdain  to  help  them 
on  occasion  any  more  than  does  a  white 
man  of  good  disposition.  The  love  and 
confidence  between  man  and  wife  was 
often  very  striking,  and  all  were  exceed- 
ingly fond  of,  and  kind  to,  their  chil- 
dren. We  never  saw,  during  our  whole 
residence  in  the  Sioux  villages,  a  single 
family  quarrel,  and  the  children  were 
rarely  if  ever  punished. 

One  example  to  illustrate  this  charac- 
teristic pleased  and  amused  us  not  a 
little.  One  day  Flying-by's  wife  came 
to  our  tent  and  asked  us  to  lend  her  a, 
small  hand-mirror  which  we  possessed. 
We  gave  it  to  her,  and  then  watched  her 
to  see  what  she  would  do  with  it.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  away  a 
horse  race  was  in  progress,  watched  by 
three  or  four  hundred  mounted  Indians. 
The  squaw  took  the  mirror,  stood  in 
front  of  the  tent,  and  reflected  a  beam 
of  sunlight  from  the  glass  along  the 
ground  in  line  with  the  group  of  Indians. 
It  was  only  two  or  three  minutes  before 
a  solitary  horseman  left  the  band  and 
came  tearing  over  the  prairie  toward  us. 
It  was  Flying-by,  who  sprang   off  his 
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horse  at  our  door  and  looked  inquiringly 
around.  His  wife  had  gone  back  to  her 
cooking  and  was  apparently  quite  heed- 
less of  his  coming.  To  his  question 
whether  some  one  had  not  sent  for  him, 
we  could  only  reply  that  we  had  seen 
his  wife  playing  heliostat  with  our 
mirror,  whereupon  he  went  over  and 
spoke  to  her.  In  a  moment  he  returned, 
and,  with  a  grin,  told  us  that,  knowing 
he  had  money,  his  wife  had  called  him 
home  for  fear  he  might  be  tempted  to 
gamble  it  away.  He  chuckled  over  her 
prudence,  and  told  us  that  he  might 
have  made  a  lot  of  money  if  he  had 
stayed,  and  not  a  cross  word  was 
spoken. 

The  Sioux  are  very  fond  of  petting 
and  playing  with  their  children,  making 
them  toys  and  dressing  them  gaudily. 
This  kindness  extends  to  animals.  Their 
horses  are  never  abused,  and  even  their 
dogs  are  well  cared  for.  You  will  see 
in  every  village  miniature  tepees  and 
little  brush  houses  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  dogs  ;  and  nearly 
every  family  has  some  pet  animal,  such 
as  a  tame  crow  or  hawk. 

***** 

The  most  interesting  part  of  an  issuing 
of  supplies  to  the  Indians  is  the  distrib- 
ution of  beef.  On  the  day  we  witnessed 
it  at  Standing  Rock  one  hundred  and 
fifty  head  were  killed  and  cut  up.  These 
were  all  gathered  in  the  large  butcher- 
ing corral,  and  while  hundreds  of  mount- 
ed Indians,  and  other  hundreds  of  war- 
riors and  squaws  afoot,  all   clothed  in 


white  or  gayly  colored  blankets  and 
bedecked  with  ornaments,  were  circ- 
ling about  on  the  outside,  there  was  an 
incessant  fusillade  of  rifles  inside,  where 
the  Indian  police  were  shooting  down 
the  steers.  The  terror-stricken  brutes 
raced  round  and  round  the  enclosure, 
seeking  some  means  of  escape,  or  hud- 
dled in  corners.  Crack  !  Crack  !  went 
the  rifles,  and  steer  after  steer  would 
pitch  upon  his  head  to  the  delight  of  the 
noisy  crowd  looking  on,  until  all  were 
down.  Then  the  heads  of  families  went 
into  the  corral,  and  each  selecting  the 
one  he  wished,  cut  out  its  tongue  in 
token  of  possession,  after  which  his 
family  cut  up  the  carcass  and  distributed 
the  flesh  among  themselves.  Most  of 
them,  however,  instead  of  cutting  them 
there,  dragged  the  carcasses  to  some 
convenient  place  outside,  by  hooking  on 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  These  teams  were 
always  getting  foul  of  one  another,  and 
noise  and  commotion  were  rife  enough 
to  satisfy  any  lover  of  excitement  or  the 
picturesque;  but  no  quarreling  occurred. 
When  the  last  scrap  had  been  carved 
from  the  bones  the  beef  was  taken  to 
the  tepees,  and  there  reduced  to  thin 
flakes  or  long  strings,  which  the  squaws 
hung  up  in  the  sunshine  to  dry. 

The  next  day  we  bade  farewell  to 
Flying-by  and  all  our  friends  among 
the  Dakotas,  and  embarked  upon  a 
steamer  which  carried  us  up  to  Bis- 
marck, whence  we  went  westward  by 
rail  to  other  experiences  and  new  friend- 
ships among  the  Crows. 


MISS     GWYNNE'S     BURGLAR. 


BY    VIOLET    ETYNGE    MITCHELL. 


IN  the  heart    of   Wales,  nestling    be- 
tween two  dark  frowning  mountains, 
and  lulled  to  drowsy  indifference  of 
the  big  outside  world  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  not  far  distant  sea,  stands 
the  little  village  of  Cced-y-glyn. 

Just  outside  the  village,  on  the  main 
road  stands — or  did  stand  ten  years  ago 
— an  old  stone  house,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  garden,  which  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  high  wall,  also  of  stone. 
It  was  the  pride  of  the  owner,  Miss 
Gwynne. 

One  night,  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year,    there   was   to   be   a   wedding   at 


Cced-y-Glyn  —  a  wedding  in  humble 
life,  but  anticipated  with  great  glee  by 
the  invited  guests,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Gwynne's  servants,  the  coachman 
and  his  wife  (who  was  also  cook)  and 
Ylva,  their  daughter,  employed  as  a 
maid-of-all-work. 

Knowing  the  disappointment  it  would 
be  to  them  if  they  were  denied  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  wedding,  she 
had  declined  the  coachman's  offer  to  re- 
main, with  her,  allowing  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  go,  and  laughingly  assured 
him  that  with  her  father's  gun  for  com- 
pany she  feared  nothing. 
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Miss  Gwynne  retired  at  an  early  hour, 
having  locked  up  the  house. 

She  lay  for  some  time  gazing  through 
the  window  at  the  twinkling  stars,  lost 
in  quiet  retrospection. 

I  will  let  Miss  Gwynne  tell  the  rest  of 

the  story  in  her  own  way,  repeating  as 

well  as  I  can  from  memory  the  words 

as  I  heard  them  from  her  lips  ten  years 

ago. 

***** 

I  cannot  tell  if  I  dozed  or  not,  but  I 
was  conscious  of  the  moon  shining  dimly 
through  the  clouds,  and  I  wondered  how 
long  I  had  lain  there.  Reaching  out 
for  my  watch,  which  lay  on  the  table,  I 
was  horrified  to  feel  my  wrist  grasped 
and  held  by  a  firm  hand. 

To  say  I  was  frightened  would  be  less 
correct  than  to  say  I  was  astounded,  for 
I  have  always  been  a  woman  of  steady 
nerve,  and  the  present  occasion  called 
for  its  use. 

The  moon  had  retired  behind  a  heavy 
curtain  of  clouds,  and  the  room  was  in 
complete  darkness,  but  from  the  drapery 
at  my  bedside  issued  a  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  python-like  grasp  on  my 
wrist  relaxed. 

"  I  beg  to  apologize,  madam,"  said 
this  voice  ;  "  I  have  chosen  a  bungling 
manner  of  awakening  you — foreign  to 
my  custom.  Pardon  me,  and  do  not  be 
alarmed.  I  merely  wish  to  relieve  you 
of  any  superfluous  silver,  jewelry  or 
bank  notes  you  do  not  absolutely  need. 
But  as  the  vandalism  of  breaking  locks 
is  out  of  my  line,  I  will  request  you 
to  arise  and  show  me  where  such  things 
are  kept." 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  speech 
I  was  myself  again. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  I'll  get  up  and 
show  you  ;  but,  as  it  is  embarrassing  to 
dress  in  your  presence,  will  you  step  out 
into  the  hall  and  close  the  door  while  I 
put  on  my  clothing  ? " 

There  was  a  soft  rustling  of  the 
curtains  at  the  bedside,  and  the  sound 
of  footsteps  on  the  carpet,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  the  door  closed. 

"  Five  minutes,  madam,  is  all  I  can 
give  you,"  remarked  the  burglar,  as  he 
disappeared. 

It  took  me  (after  lighting  the  candle) 
two  minutes  to  slip  on  a  warm  skirt, 
and  a  blue  flannel  wrapper  over  it ;  then, 
sticking  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  down 
slippers,  I  had  still  time  to  snatch  a 
roll  of  bills  amounting  to  one  hundred 


pounds,  and  pin  them  deftly  to  the  lining 
of  the  canopy  above  my  four-post  bed. 

Then  throwing  open  the  door  I  stood 
on  the  sill  facing  my  visitor,  and  threw 
the  glare  of  the  lighted  candle  full 
upon  him,  as  he  lolled  in  a  careless, 
easy  attitude  against  the  bannisters. 

I  had  been  prepared  for  a  burglar — 
but  I  had  looked  for  one  attired  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  my  ancestors. 
But  here  was  a  gentlemanly,  mild-fea- 
tured individual,  such  as  I  should  have 
expected  to  find  filling  the  position  of  a 
professor  of  Latin — perhaps  of  theology 
— in  Oxford  University. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  a  jimmy, 
or  tools  of  any  kind.  Evidently  here 
was  a  type  of  criminal  with  which  his- 
tory was  unacquainted. 

"  Madam  !  "  he  exclaimed,  bowing 
with  the  grace  of  a  French  courtier, 
"  you  are  punctuality  itself.  And  how 
charming! — no  hysterics — no  distressing 
scenes.  Allow  me."  He  took  the  candle 
from  my  hand,  and  holding  it  aloft  pre- 
ceded me  down  the  great  oaken  stairs, 
talking  fluently  all  the  while,  but  paus- 
ing at  every  other  step  to  glance  over 
his  shoulder  at  me  with  coquettish 
politeness. 

"  I  wish  to  assure  you,"  he  remarked, 
"  that  1  am  no  ordinary  house-breaker. 
Burglary  is  with  me  a  profession,  though 
not  the  one  (I  confess)  chosen  for  me 
by  my  parents.  I  saw,  at  an  early  age, 
that  I  must  either  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  burglar,  or  raise  him  to  the  level  of  an 
artist.    Behold,  my  dear  lady,  the  result. ' ' 

He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
looked  up  at  me. 

"  Shall  we  proceed  to  the  dining- 
room  ? "  he  asked  airily;  "  and,  as  I  wish 
to  give  you  no  unnecessary  trouble,  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  dabble  in  plated 
spoons  ;  nothing  but  solid  silver." 

I  opened  the  old  mahogany  sideboard, 
in  which  Griffiths  had,  for  years,  placed 
the  family  heirlooms  at  night,  and  be- 
held my  gentlemanly  burglar  stow 
them,  one  after  another,  in  a  capacious 
felt  sack,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

"  Charming  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  am  a  con- 
noisseur, I  assure  you,  and  I  know  silver 
from  plate.  These  articles  are  really 
worth  the  risk  of  the  enterprise." 

You  ask  me  if  I  was  not  alarmed. 
No,  I  was  not.  Personal  violence  was 
not  in  his  professional  line,  unless  op- 
posed. I  summoned  all  my  energies  to 
outwit  him.     I  thought  much  and  said 
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little,  for  I  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
him  to  carry  off  my  mother's  silver. 

After  having  rifled  all  the  rooms  of 
the  most  valuable  articles,  he  returned 
to  the  dining-room. 

On  the  table  the  remains  of  supper 
still  stood,  consisting  of  a  fowl,  hardly 
touched,  some  delicately  cut  bread  and 
butter,  cake,  and  a  glass  jar  containing 
some  fancy  crackers. 

"  I  will  make  myself  entirely  at  home," 
he  remarked,  sitting  down  to  the  table, 
and  helping  himself  to  a  wing  of  the 
chicken. 

"  Really,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this  evening.  Not 
only  have  I  met  a  most  charming  lady, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  prove  to  her 
that  the  terms  gentleman  and  burglar 
may  be  synonomous." 

He  now  began  on  the  cake.  I  pushed 
the  cracker  jar  toward  him.  "  Try 
them,"  I  observed. 

Still  smiling  indulgently,  and  talking, 
he  took  -out  one  of  the  crackers  and  be- 
gan to  nibble  on  it.     It  was  very  dry. 

I  rose,  and  in  an  absent-minded  man- 
ner placed  on  the  table  the  remains  of 
a  bottle  of  rare  old  Burgundy,  which 
had  been  opened  the  day  before. 

"  Now,  really,"  he  prattled,  "  I'm  a 
very  harmless  man  five  months  out  of 
six — I  never  steal  unless  other  means 
fail,  or  a  tailor's  bill  comes  due.  I'm  a 
respectable  citizen  and — a  church  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  when  I'm  not  on 
one  of  my  professional  tours.  I  took  up 
burglary  more  as  a  resource  than  from 
necessity.  Candidly  speaking,  now,  am 
I  a  ruffian  ?" 

"  No  !  "  I  replied,  looking  directly  at 
him.  "On  the  contrary,  you  are  a  very 
fine-looking  man." 

A  glow  of  vanity  spread  over  his  face. 
I  poured  out  a  glass  of  the  Burgundy 
and  pushed  it  toward  him. 

"  England  to  Wales  !  "  he  cried  with 
gallantry.  "  I  don't  generally  drink," 
he  added,  "  but  these  crackers  make  me 
thirsty." 

"  If  I  could  only  find  a  wife  suited  to 
my  tastes,"  he  mused,  "such  a  woman 
as  you  are,  by  George !  I'd  give  up 
aesthetic  burglary  and  settle  down  to 
quiet  domestic  bliss."  He  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  me.  "  If  " — he  hesitated — 
"  you  could  be  sure  I  would  abandon  my 
profession — would  you — do  you  think 
you  could  —  condone  my  past  and  — 
marry  me  ?  " 


"  That  is  a  matter  for  consideration," 
I  replied. 

He  helped  himself  to  another  cracker. 

"  Your  proposal  is  so  startlingly 
unique,"  I  continued,  "to  marry  one's 
burglar  !     Really  it  is  quite  a  joke." 

"Isn't  it?"  he  chuckled,  evidently 
enjoying  the  idea  of  the  oddity.  "  We  are 
kindred  spirits ! "  he  exclaimed,  con- 
vivially,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing. 

Seizing  the  bottle  of  Burgundy,  he 
drained  the  only  drop  or  two  left. 

"  I  think,  maybe,  there's  another  bot- 
tle down  in  the  cellar,"  I  cried,  artlessly. 
"  I'll  go  down  and  see — /  feel  thirsty 
myself." 

"We  will  descend  together"  ex- 
claimed my  burglar,  gallantly  taking 
the  candle  from  my  hand  and  following 
me  to  the  door  leading  to  the  cellar 
steps. 

We  descended  the  steps  chatting 
pleasantly — he  discoursing  on  matri- 
mony, I  answering  rather  vaguely,  but 
measuring  the  distance  to  the  wine  bins 
by  my  eye.  They  were  at  the  far  end 
of  the  cellar,  and  were  five  in  number, 
each  large  enough  to  hold  a  quarter  of 
a  ton  of  coal.  Before  the  furthest  one 
I  paused. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  "  is  the  brand  we  are 
looking  for."  I  raised  the  heavy  lid  and 
looked  in.  "  I  will  hold  the  candle,"  I  ob- 
served ;  "  will  you  get  the  bottle  ?  I  can 
hardly  reach  it." 

He  handed  me  the  candle  and  bent 
low  over  the  bin.  Ha  !  ha  !  Quicker 
than  a  flash  of  lightning  I  tipped  up  his- 
heels  (he  was  easily  overbalanced),  and. 
into  the  bin  he  fell  headlong.  Down 
came  the  heavy  lid.  But  there  was  no> 
padlock  on  it.  I  must  hurry  !  Blowing 
out  the  candle,  I  ran,  for  I  knew  the  way,, 
straight  to  the  cellar  steps  and  up  them 
— like  a  cat.  Then  with  a  locked  door 
between  myself  and  my  burglar,  I  could 
breathe. 

I  heard  the  man  kicking  about  down 
below,  for  of  course  he  got  out  of  the 
bin  at  once.  But  our  cellar  is  a  laby- 
rinth. Seizing  father's  old  gun  from 
its  resting-place  in  the  hall,  I  sat  down 
near  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
waiting  for  the  worst. 

The  door  was  fairly  strong — that  I 
knew  ;  but  he  was  a  powerful  man.  So  I 
dragged  a  heavy  table  from  the  sitting- 
room  and  placed  it  against  it. 

Suddenly  I  became  conscious  that  he 
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had  found  his  way  to  the  stairs  and  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  door,  which  was 
all  that  lay  between  me  and  his  revenge- 
ful fury. 

Bracing  myself  against  the  opposite 
wall,  I  raised  the  old  gun,  and,  deliber- 
ately aiming  it,  waited. 

He  began  by  pounding  with  both  fists 
on  the  door,  but,  not  receiving  any  an- 
swer, he  tried  threats.  An  instinct  seem- 
ed to  tell  him  I  would  remain  on  guard. 

His  language,  I  must  confess,  while 
threatening,  was  not  abusive.  It  was, 
in  fact,  incredibly  elegant  for  a  burglar, 
and  strictly  grammatical. 

All  at  once  there  came  a  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  the  creaking  of  heavy  timber, 
and  the  door  fell.  Down  he  came  on 
top  of  it,  sprawling  at  my  feet  on  the 
floor.     I  raised  my  gun  and  fired. 

"  Hit  him  ?"  I  interrupted. 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Gwynne  ;  "here  in 
the  wall  of  the  dining-room  the  bullet 
lodged,  and  is  still  there." 

The  next  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was 
Mrs.  Griffiths  bending  over  me,  and  her 
husband's  voice  exclaiming : 

"  He'd  never  have  escaped  if  we  had 
not  left  that  door  open  when  we  came 
in.  You  see  we  got  home  just  in  time 
to  hear  you  fire  the  gun,  and  as  we 
ran  in  he  ran  out.     Drat  him  !" 


I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  and 
looked  eagerly  about. 

"  He  had  no  time  to  carry  off  a 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

*  #  *  *  # 

"  I  would  like  to  set  my  eyes  on  him," 
I  remarked,  when  Miss  Gwynne  had 
concluded  her  story.  "You  are  a  dis- 
tinguished woman  and  are — I  believe — 
the  very  first  one  who  ever  received  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  burglar." 

The  lady  smiled.  "  Do  you  not  re- 
member reading  about  the  capture  of  a 
notorious  bank  robber,  several  years 
ago  ?  The  case  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion, owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  thief,  who  was  clever  enough 
to  puzzle  the  most  expert  detectives 
and  evade  the  police,  and  also  to  the  re- 
spectability of  his  position.  No  one 
could  believe  him  guilty." 

"  Indeed  I  do  remember  it,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Not  only  that,  but  I  saw  the 
man  after  he  was  in  prison.  I  happened 
to  be  going  through  Chester  Jail  at  the 

time  and  J was  pointed  out  to  me. 

He  was  quite  distinguished  looking.    In 
fact,  I  did  not  believe  him  guilty." 

"  Nor  would  I,"  said  Miss  Gwynne, 
"  if  I  had  not  known." 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  he ? " 

"  I  mean  that  you  saw  my  burglar" 
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ONE  evening  not  many  years  ago 
Peter  Lecompte  and  I  did  a  no 
less  unsportsmanlike  thing  than 
go  "  floating  "  for  deer.  Peter  was  my 
guide  and  left  his  sporting  conscience 
with  me,  and  I  was  weak  and  went. 
We  had  a  long  tramp  through  the 
woods  to  the  pond  where  our  boat  was 
concealed.  The  rumble  of  thunder 
rolled  through  the  blackness  of  the  foli- 
age overhead,  the  air  grew  sultry  and 
still,  and  as  the  lantern  brought  some 
distant  tree-trunk  or  rock,  or  tangle  of 
undergrowth,  into  momentary  relief 
against  the  inky  background,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  threading  some  stifling 
and  uncanny  forest  of  the  nether  world. 
At  length,  hot  and  dripping,  and 
soothed  by  the  slender  soprano  of  a 
countless  company  of  mosquitoes,  we 
stepped   out  of  the  woods  into  a  little 


clearing  fragrant  with  sweet  fern ;  on 
its  farther  side  lay  the  pond,  black  and 
mysterious  in  the  gloom,  with  its  fring- 
ing forest  outlined  dimly  beyond  it.  A 
few  moments  later  we  were  floating 
through  what  seemed  to  be  a  black  and 
bottomless  abyss,  sustained  only  by 
a  thin  carpet  of  silvery  lily-pads,  which 
shone  and  gleamed  as  it  lay  on  the  inky 
water.  Each  pad  was  surmounted  by 
its  own  peculiar  presiding  genius  in  the 
shape  of  a  frog,  and  their  united  croak- 
ing seemed  only  to  intensify  the  silence 
of  the  surrounding  forest. 

But  a  sudden  cold  draft  of  air  was 
breathed  across  the  water,  followed  by 
a  puff  of  wind,  and  the  silver  carpet  be- 
gan to  undulate  and  the  black  abyss  to 
be  filled  with  points  of  light  as  the  first 
rain-drops  splashed  into  it.  Silently 
the    boat    swung    around    and    glided 
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swiftly  back  to  the  landing,  silently  we 
got  out,  picked  up  the  lantern  and  were 
again  swallowed  up  by  the  woods. 

"  We'll  go  to  the  camp  till  this  is  over, 
and  then  try  it  again,"  whispered  Peter, 
and  we  headed  for  a  small  "  camp  "  of 
hemlock  bark  which  we  had  put  up  near 
the  pond  for  such  emergencies  as  this. 
We  were  joined  by  three  other  hunters 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  the  storm 
had  abated,  Pete  lit  up  a  fire  and  we 
soon  had  the  pot  a  boiling. 

"  Pete,"  said  I,  as  he  refilled  his  pipe, 
"  that's  a  great  tobacco  pouch  you've 
got  there.     Pd  rather  like  to  buy  it." 

The  pouch  was  a  bear's  foot.  The 
broad,  bare  sole,  with  its  long  claws  in- 
tact, formed  the  bottom,  and  the  skin  of 
the  leg  was  cut  off  about  five  inches 
above,  and  a  string  was  run  around 
the  top  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  pouch 
could  be  drawn  together. 

Pete  smiled.  He  was  a  short,  wiry 
fellow,  with  close-curling,  yellow  hair 
and  a  fierce  moustache,  and  his  skin  was 
tanned  the  color  of  a  well-done  "  gin- 
gersnap." 

"  Naw,  sir  ;  I  couldn't  sell  ye  this.  I 
guess  ef  't  hadn't  been  for  this  old  clod- 
hopper I'd  never  'a  married  my  woman  ; 
so  Pm  kinder  'tached  to  it,  as  you  may 
say." 

"  How  was  that,  Pete  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Did  you  rush  forth  and  imbue  your 
glittering  knife  in  the  monster's  smok- 
ing gore,  just  as  he  was  about  to  lunch 
off  of  Mrs.  L.?" 

"  Wal,  naw,  not  that  way  'xactly.  But 
I  guess  I  showed  a  longer  head  'n  if 
I'd  a- tried  to  poke  a  knife  through  the 
critter's  ribs.  Yes-sah,  that's  what  I 
done  ;  'n  I  had  to  step  lively  a'terward, 
I  tell  ye,  with  Guy  Raymond  from  up 
Saranac  way  swearin'  to  let  sunshine 
inter  me. 

"  Ye  see,  I  shot  this  critter  in  the  Fall, 
and  had  the  foot  made  up  inter  this 
pouch,  'n  the  next  August  I  got  a  job 
with  two  New  York  fellers,  and  al- 
mighty nice  fellers  they  was,  too — Mr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Holbrook — you  know 
'em,  p'raps.  Wal,  we  got  on  first  rate, 
and  come  down  inter  this  kentry,  down 
to  the  camp,  on  Leavitt's  Island  in  Por- 
kypine  Lake.  In  them  days  not  so  many 
come  down  there  as  there  be  now,  but 
there  was  gen'lly  some  hunters  and 
their  guides  at  old  Leavitt's  on  the 
island.  Wal,  old  Leavitt  was  a  wuthless 
lot — no    more  use  'n  hens'  teeth;    and 


his  wife  was  a  curous  old  critter.  But 
any  rate  the  old  critters  had  a  all-fired 
good-lookin'  gal,  'n  I  took  a  shine  to 
her  first  time  I  see  her,  which  was  two 
years  afore  we'd  come  down  this  time 
I'm  tellin'  ye  'bout.  I'd  never  had  a 
chance  to  more  'n  say  a  word  to  her. 

"  Wal,  we  found  stranger  Bleigh  at 
Leavitt's,  and  Guy  Raymond  was  guid- 
in'  fer  him.  Guy  was  a  big,  black-eyed 
feller  with  a  turrible  mean  temper,  but 
he  always  seemed  to  git  along  first-rate 
with  women,  and  the  evenin'  we  come 
I  found  him  chinnin'  away  mighty 
comfortable  with  Saliny  Leavitt  in  the 
camp  kitchen.  Wal,  I  bowed  an' 
scraped,  but  I  couldn't  git  along  no- 
how with  him  puttin'  in  two  words 
ev'y  time  I'd  say  one,  an'  I  sez  ter  my- 
self, 'Wal,  Pete,  ye'll  have  ter  git  that 
big  hunk  o'  nothin  out'n  your  way  afore 
ye  can  do  an'thing  at  all.'  I  done 
some  tall  thinkin'  that  night,  I  tell  ye, 
'cause  I  knowed  'f  I  c'd  oncet  git  that 
critter  away  I'd  outdo  him,  'cause  there 
wa'nt  no  one  could  out-talk  me  with 
gals  in  them  days,  if  oncet  I  got 
talkin  to  'em  by  myself.  Arter  supper 
we  guides  went  roun'  an'  squatted  by 
the  fire  where  the  gen'lemen  was  smok- 
in',  'n  I  could  see  that  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Holbrook  wa'nt  hittin'  it  off  extry 
well  with  Bleigh.  He  was  a  big,  strut- 
tin'  critturj  'n  wouldn't  do  nothin'  but 
talk  of  how  he  couldn't  chaw  his  vittles 
comfortable,  fer  the  punkeys,  'even 
eff  they're  wuth  chawin',  anyhow,'  sezee. 
Then  he  got  goin'  on  how  there  wa'nt 
no  game  worth  shootin'  up  here.  '  Noth- 
in' save  these  long-legged,  skinny,  yal- 
ler  deer,'  sezee.  (Guy  Raymond  said 
a'terward  that  he'd  missed  two  likely 
deer  at  six  rod,  an'  got  buck  fever  so's 
he  held  the  butt  o'  his  gun  agin  his 
stomach  'stead  o'  his  shoulder  when  he 
shot.)  'What  I  want  ter  shoot,'  sezee. 
'is  a  bear  ;  not  that  these  little  black 
bears  'round  here  is  much,  but  they 
might  serve  to  prevent  tejusness.  My 
guide  tells  me  they's  mighty  scarce 
'round  here,'  sezee  ;  '  but  I  mistrust  he 
ain't  over  'n  'bove  anxious  to  run  agin 
any.'  That  made  Guy  Raymond  kind- 
er mad,  'n  he  spoke  up  loud  'n  sez, '  Ef 
there's  a  bear  in  these  pa'ts  I'll  find 
him  fer  ye,  ef  it  takes  a  leg,  an'  I'll  be 
bound  ye'll  take  ter  a  tree  when  we  do 
find  him.'  '  Wal,  wal,  me  good  maij,' 
says  Bleigh,  '  you  git  more  familiar  with 
them  bears,  'n  we'll  make  out  nicely.' 
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"  Next  mornin'  Guy  Raymond  an' 
Bleigh  went  off  ter  look  fer  bear,  'n  I 
paddled  Mr.  Grant  'n  Mr.  Holbrook 
down  Racoon  River,  fishin'  as  we  went. 
"Powerful  tiresome  critter,  that  Bleigh, ' 
sez  Mr.  Grant,  '  'n  I  wish  we  needn't  ter 
have  him  squattin'  'round  the  piazza  all 
the  evenin',  sezee.  '  His  flow  o'  lang'ige 
gives  me  a  back-ache.' 

"  We  was  about  four  mile  down  the 
river  then,  an'  jest  ahead  o'  us  on  the 
shore  was  a  soft  clay-bar  on  the  side  of 
a  slew,  and  on  the  edge  o'  this  bar  was 
a  wild  cherry-tree  with  a  lot  o'  cherries. 

"  'Hoi'  on,'  sez  I  ;  'seems  ter  me  we 
might  kinder  create  a  bear  about  here,' 
'n  I  pulled  out  my  bear-foot  'baccer- 
pouch.  Mr.  Holbrook  kinder  grinned 
an'  sez,  '  This  is  as  bearish  a  place  's  I 
ever  see; '  yet  what  is  it  without  its 
bear  ?  We'll  create  bears  right  here, 
by  all  means.' 

"  So  that  evenin'  when  we  come  up  by 
the  place  agin,  I  run  the  boat  alongside 
the  clay-bar  'n  made  four  or  five  tracks 
with  the  bear's  foot,  'n  then  I  took  off 
my  shoes  and  got  out  about  a  rod  above 
an'  went  'roun'  on  the  hard  ground 
back  o'  the  bar  an'  got  nigh  enough  that 
cherry-bush  to  tear  down  the  branches 
an'  scatter  cherries  'roun'  without  mak- 
in'  no  tracks.  When  we  got  back  to 
Leavitt's  we  see  Guy  Raymond  and 
Bleigh  just  landin'.  They'd  been  up 
the  river  from  the  inlet  an'  was  lookin' 
almighty  hot  an'  tired. 

"  '  Ain't  seen  nothin'  save  them  yaller 
deer,'  sez  Bleigh,  '  'n  I  don't  keer  'bout 
shootin'  them.' 

"'Wal,'  sez  Mr.  Grant,  'we  see  the 
likeliest  bear-tracks,  down  stream  a 
piece,  you  ever  see,'  sezee. 

"  'N  they  was  fresh,  too,'  sez  I. 
'  Wa'nt  there  when  we  went  down,  'n 
were  when  we  come  up — fresh  as  but- 
ter.' 

"  '  An'  it  beat  all  how  he'd  tore  up  a 
cherry  bush  there,'  sez  Mr.  Holbrook  ; 
'  blamed  little  save  the  roots  left.' 

"  '  It  do  seem  peculiar,  Raymond,'  sez 
Bleigh,  '  that  you  let  such  things 
'scape  you.  I  doubt  your  'sperience. 
But  there  ain't  no  time  to  be  lost ;  I'm 
goin'  to  have  that  bear  ef  I  set  out  all 
night.' 

"  Guy  Raymond  looked  all-fired  mis- 
er'ble,  but  he  didn't  dast  to  say  nothin', 
a'ter  all  Bleigh  'd  said  about  his  not 
bein'  anxious  ;  so  he  put  the  guns  back 
inter  the  boat,  an'  they  went  to  git  sup- 


per, an'  then  they  started  off.  I  set  up 
with  Saliny  Leavitt  till  nigh  ten  o'clock 
an'  had  'n  almighty  good  time.  Guy 
Raymond  come  into  the  guide's  quar- 
ters 'bout  four  'clock  and  turned  right 
in  'thout  sayin'  nothin'  ;  but  next  morn- 
in' he  come  up  to  me  's  I  was  talkin'  to 
old  Leavitt,  an'  sez  : 

"  '  That  bear  must  ha'  been  mighty 
proud  o'  his  left  fore-foot.  One-legged 
Jake  up  to  Tupper's  wan't  a  circum- 
stance to  him  as  to  activ'ty.  Why  that 
bear  must  ha'  stood  on  his  left  fore-foot 
an'  pawed  them  cherries  with  his  hind 
legs.  An'  speakin'  o'  brass,  what's  'come 
o'  that  bear-foot  pouch  you  made  last 
Fall  ? ' 

"  '  Don't  you  never  mind  'bout  that 
pouch,'  sez  I.  '  I  left  it  with  my  old 
man  up  to  Saranac,  an'  you  can  see  it 
there  any  time,  an'  ye  can't  see  it  too 
soon  to  suit  me.' 

"  '  Wal,  Bleigh  slept  most  o'  that  day, 
an'  that  night  he  hustled  Guy  Raymond 
to  watch  them  bear  tracks  agin,  an'  I 
had  another  set  with  Saliny  Leavitt, 
an'  it's  well  I  did,  as  Guy  Raymond 
had  been  gettin'  mighty  thick  with  her. 
Next  day  we  made  some  more  tracks 
further  down  the  river,  an'  told  Bleigh 
'bout  'em  when  we  got  back.  He  was 
just  wakin'  up,  as  he'd  been  up  all  that 
night,  an'  he  was  feelin'  mighty  fresh, 
so  he  pawed  'round  till  he  got  his  sup- 
per an'  off  he  went  again  with  Guy 
Raymond.  I  was  awake  when  they  got 
back  'bout  four  or  five  next  mornin',  an' 
I  heard  old  Leavitt  rouse  up  an'  ask  Guy 
Raymond  what  luck. 

"  '  What  luck  ? '  sezee,  swearin'  dread- 
ful, '  what  luck  d'ye  suppose  ?  There 
aint  no  more  bears  there  than  there's 
brains  in  your  skull.  It's  all  that  Le 
Compte  an'  his  blasted  'baccer-pouch.' 

" '  Wal,'  says  old  Leavitt,  kinder  shrill 
an'  ang^,  'ye  tarnal  ij it,  what  makes 
ye  go  waltzin'  off  to  set  up  ev'ry  night 
ef  ye  know  it's  nothin'  but  a  trick  ? ' 

"'Why,  ye  miser'ble  old  fool,'  sez 
Guy  Raymond,  '  can't  ye  see  through  a 
sieve  ?  I  dasn't  say  there  ain't  no  bear 
there,  or  that  fool  Bleigh  '11  say  I'm 
hinderin'  him  from  findin'  it,  an'  like  as 
not  fire  me,  an'  I  need  the  job,  an'  its 
too  late  to  risk  gettin'  another,'  sezee. 

"  '  Tell  him  it's  a  trick,  then,'  sez  old 
Leavitt. 

"  '  Yas,  that  would  he  smart,'  sez  Guy 
Raymond.  '  Havin'  them  other  critters 
haw-hawin'  at  him  'd  make  him  feel  so 
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pleasant.  He'd  be  so  sure  to  keep  me 
a'ter  he  found  he'd  set  up  three  nights 
for  a  trick.  You  don'  know  's  much  as 
oncet-an'-a-half.' 

" '  You  impident  rascal,'  squeals  old 
Leavitt,  'what  fer  should  Le  Compte 
want  to  play  ye  such  a  trick  ? ' 

"  '  What  fer  ? '  sez  Guy  Raymond, 
bawlin'  out ;  •  you  can't  see  nothin'  an 
inch  away  from  that  nose  o'  yourn. 
What  fer?  Why,  to  git  me  out'n  the 
way  an'  ter  keep  company  with  that 
girl  o'  yourn.     That's  what  fer.' 

"  '  Wal,  ef  't  'ud  keep  you  out'n  the 
way,  he  may  find  a  rhinycurus'  tracks 
fer  all  me,'  sez  old  Leavitt,  hollerin'. 
'  You're  enough  to  disgust  a  settin'  hen. 
An'  as  to  keepin'  company  with  my  gal, 
ye  kin  jest  empty  yer  head  o'  that  idee, 
ef  it  don't  leave  ye  another.' 

"  '  Wal,  ef  ye  valy  that  red  hide  o'  Le 
Compte's,  ye'd  better  keep  him  away 
from  yer  gal,'  sez  Guy  Raymond,  an' 
with  that  he  turned  in. 

"  Next  day  we  happened  to  be  'round 
when  Bleigh  got  up,  an'  he  was  feelin' 
sore  'n  ugly. 

" '  That  bear  was  nigh  us  twicet,' 
sezee.  '  I  heard  him  movin'  'round  in 
the  bushes  an'  breakin'  down  them  cher- 
ries. An'  ef  I'd  ha'  had  a  proper  guide, 
I'd  ha'  had  that  bear,  I'm  convinced.' 

" '  You'd  ha'  had  measles  sooner,  a 
blamed  sight,'  sez  Guy  Raymond,  kinder 
low  an'  growlin'. 

" '  What's  that,  Raymond  ;  what's 
that?'  sez  Bleigh,  turnin'  red.  'I've 
stood  you,  an'  your  sulky  temper  an' 
your  gen'l  incapsity  's  long  as  I'm  goin' 
to,  an'  ef  ye'll  jest  step  inside  with  me, 
I'll  pay  ye  right  off,  an'  ye  can  put  as 
many  miles  as  ye  want  atwixt  ye  and 
them  bears  afore  sundown.' 

"  Guy  tried  to  argify,  but  't  wa'nt  no 
use,  so  he  went  in  an'  got  paid  off,  an'  I 
knew  trouble  was  up  fer  me.  It  was 
'bout  five  'clock  then,  an'  Guy  Raymond 
went  an'  packed  his  kit  inter  his  boat 
an'  paddled  off,  say  in'  he  wa'nt  a-goin' 
to  spend  nary  'nother  night  with  no 
sech  crowd  as  we  was.  There  was 
another  camp  'bout  twelve  miles  up. 
Racoon  River,  an'  he  said  he  was  goin' 
there  fer  the  night,  an'  off  he  paddled 
round  the  p'int  o'  the  island. 

"That  evenin'  I  spoke  ter  Saliny, 
an'  I  ain't  never  got  over  bein'  a  leetle 
s'prised  she  took  me,  seein'  as  I'd  never 
reely  knowed  her  save  just  them  three 
days — but  then,  't  ain't  fer  me  ter  say  a 


word.  We  was  on  the  p'int  o'  the  island 
towards  the  inlet  when  I  spoke  to  her, 
an'  I  was — wal,  kinder  embracin'  her, 
as  you  may  say,  when — yee-ee-ee,  come 
a  rifle  bullet  right  through  the  brim  o' 
my  slouch  hat,  an'  from  the  way  things 
was,  it  jest  grazed  the  topknot  o'  hair 
on  top  o'  Saliny's  head.  Wal,  I  jest  give 
her  one  jump  inter  the  bush  aside  o' 
where  we  was  standin',  an'  then  we  run 
fer  the  camp.  We  made  considerable 
noise  breakin'  through  the  bresh,  but 
'twas  dark,  an'  when  he  loaded  an'  fired 
agin  the  ball  didn't  come  nigh  us.  But 
we  had  ter  cross  an  open  space  ter  git 
inter  the  camp,  an'  we  could  hear  him 
follerin'  us,  so  I  sung  out  fer  help  as  we 
run,  an'  we  could  hear  'em  comin'  from 
the  camp,  since  they'd  heard  the  shots 
an'  seen  my  gun  on  the  po'ch,  an'  so 
knew  somethin'  was  wrong.  Guy  Ray- 
mond didn't  wait  fer  'em  all  to  come, 
but  turned  an'  run  fer  his  boat.  Mr. 
Grant  an'  Mr.  Holbrook  was  stoutish 
genl'men,  as  was  Bleigh,  an'  old  Leavitt 
couldn't  run  no  more  'n  a  quill-pig ;  so 
by  the  time  I  got  my  gun  out  o'  camp, 
Guy  Raymond  had  got  a  good  start,  an' 
by  the  time  we  got  up  ter  the  end  o'  the 
island  where  he'd  hidden  his  boat,  he 
was  pretty  nigh  over  ter  the  main  shore, 
which  was  covered  with  hemlocks  an' 
terrible  dark,  an'  so  hid  him.  But  I  let 
go  at  him  once,  an'  I  met  a  man  who'd 
met  him  up  in  Canady  a  month  a'ter, 
who  said  he  was  carryin'  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  so  I  must  a'  winged  him,  though 
he  didn't  sing  out  none,  nor  make  no 
sign  then.  Yas,  he  went  up  ter  Canady 
afore  I  got  through  with  that  trip,  an' 
he  ain't  never  been  back  since,  an'  that 
was  eight  years  ago.  I  was  married  ter 
Saliny  in  the  Fall  a'ter  my  job  was  over, 
an'  I've  got  on  mighty  well  ever  since, 
guidin'  in  the  summer,  an'  doin'  a  little 
farmin'  in  between  times,  an'  lumberin' 
in  the  winter.  Wal,  sir,  I've  told  it  to 
ye  jest  as  't  was,  an'  now  ye  see  why  I 
don't  want  ter  sell  this  pouch." 

"You're  right,  Pete,"  said  I,  "you'd 
better  keep  the  pouch  ;  you  seem  to 
need  it  in  your  business.  And  when  I 
go  out  I  shall  tell  the  story  to  a  certain 
young  woman  I'm  'thinkin'  of  speakin' 
ter,'  who  objects  to  the  use  of  tobacco." 

"  Wal,  sir,"  replied  Pete,  "  I  hope  ye'll 
have  as  good  luck  as  I  had,  an'  not  have 
ter  make  tracks  a'ter  ye've  spoken,"  and 
he  opened  his  mouth  the  better  part  of 
a  foot  and  laughed  silently. 


BOARS    AND    BOAR    HUNTING. 

BY    DR.    G.    ARCHIE    STOCKWELL,    F.  Z.  S. 

THE  boar  (sns  aper)  is  unknown  to  the  New  World. 
The  peccary  is  a  species  by  itself ;  and  the  "  waree  " 
of  Central  America,  and  the  feral  swine  of  Mississ- 
ippi and  Arkansas,  are  but  the  domestic  breed  run 
wild.  Britain,  too,  celebrated  in  history  and  song  as  the 
home  of  the  race,  knows  it  no  more,  the  only  traces  of  oc- 
cupancy being-  vested  in  the  forest  pigs  of  Hampshire, 
whose  high  manes  and  crests  betray  descent  from  the 
importations  from  Ardennes  forests  made  by  Charles  I. 

From  earliest  times  the  creature  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  the  utmost  respect.  A  boar's  head  pertains  to  the 
escutcheons  of  many  ancient  English  and  Scottish  families. 
At  Yule  tide  the  head,  soused,  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
holly  and  evergreen,  and  "attended  by  minstraelsy," 
was  borne  before  the  Celtic  chiefs  in  their  march  to  the 
banquet  hall.  Under  King  Hoeddah  of  Wales  even  the 
nobility  were  forbidden  to  hunt  save  in  the  month  of 
November,  when  the  boar  is  "brimming,"  or  in  rut,  and 
his  flesh  consequently  unfit  for  food.  And  in  England,  up 
to  the  Saxon  restoration  under  Henry  II.,  it  was  less  crimi- 
nal to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-man  than  to  wound  one  of 
these  forest  monarchs.  The  former  might  be  condoned 
by  fine,  but  the  usurpation  of  the  royal  privilege  admitted 
only  of  choice  between  the  axe  and  the  halter.  Even 
further  back  in  history  we  find  the  chase  of  the  boar 
esteemed  a  princely  diversion  and  prerogative  ;  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  Ruined  Cities  monarchs  of  Chaldea  and 
Assyria  are  depicted  engaged  therein  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  chariots.  Xenophon  tells  us  he  encouraged 
his  sons  thereto,  as  "  inculcating  courage,  self-reliance  and 
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taste  for  war  ;  "  and  in  the  Greek  myth, 
the  beauteous  Adonis  is  slain  by  the 
tusks  of  a  boar  he  had  wounded  and 
brought  to  bay. 

The  boar  hunts  of  Europe  are  no 
longer  the  spirited  affairs  Terniers, 
Snyders  and  Despartes  loved  to  depict. 
And  the  famous  Pomeranian  boar- 
hounds,  valued  so  highly — a  leash 
(couple  and  a  half)  was  the  most  de- 
sirable of  gifts  for  a  crowned  head — 
and  the  equally  celebrated  breed,  half 
mastiff,  half  bloodhound — are  extinct. 
Driven  by  beaters  with  horns  and  bells, 
harried  by  curs  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
and  of  high  and  low  degree,  dispatched 
by  firearms  at  long  range  after  being 
brought  to  bay,  the  chase  affords  as 
little  excitement  and  danger  as  the  pur- 
suit of  an  escaped  denizen  of  the  stye. 

Legitimate  "pig-sticking,"  however, 
is  quite  a  different  affair.  Hindustan, 
more  especially  the  Dekkan,  is  the  fa- 
vorite resort  of  sportsmen,  and  the  wild 
hogs  of  this  peninsula  are  larger,  fiercer 
and  more  dangerous  than  those  of  either 
Africa,  Europe  or  the  Levant.  Here, 
too,  they  are  no  less  the  pests  of  agri- 
culturists, for  they  delight  to  ravage  the 
paddy  fields,  and  will  undergo  no  end  of 
trouble  and  fatigue  to  banquet  upon  the 
succulent  stalks  of  the  sugar  cane  ;  and 
they  are  supremely  cunning  and  wary 
in  this  respect,  for  though  their  lairs 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  most  ravishing 
sweets,  the  feeding  ground  is  invariably 
selected  at  a  distance,  and  approached 
only  after  nightfall  and  deserted  with 
the  rising  sun.  For  this  reason  early 
morning  is  usually  chosen  for  hunting, 
since  pigs  with  full  paunches  are  less 
capable  of  speed  and  more  readily 
brought  to  bay.  Nevertheless,  once 
afoot  they  put  the  stanchest  steeds 
upon  their  mettle,  and  lead  the  way  in 
a  mad  race  over  ditches,  down  nullahs 
and  dry  water-courses  and  through 
swamps  and  jungles,  not  infrequently 
distancing  the  whole  field.  Even  a 
sheer  descent  of  many  feet  will  not 
balk  them  ;  and  more  than  once  I  have 
known  a  routed  boar  to  tuck  legs  under, 
fling  himself  headlong  over  precipices 
that  would  be  instantly  fatal  to  either 
horse  or  man,  and,  striking  upon  the 
"shield,"*  pickup  and  go  on  again  with 
no  abatement  of  power  or  speed  ! 

*  The  shoulders  and  breast  of  the  boar  are  protected 
by  a  thick  deposit  of  cartilaginous  material,  overlaid 
by  tough  hide,  in  turn  covered  by  an  enormous  growth 
of  thick,  heavy,  matted  hair.  This  is  termed  the  shield, 


The  aim  in  pig-sticking  always  is  to 
bring  the  quarry  to  bay  and  then  ride 
him  down,  impaling  him  upon  a  spear. 
This  last  is  a  weapon  of  great  power — 
a  keen  blade  of  razor  steel,  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  laurel  leaf,  set  in  a  stout 
shaft  of  bamboo,  the  size  and  weight 
being  matters  of  regulation,  according 
to  locality  and  district.  The  spear  of 
the  Bengal  hunts  is  six  and  one-half  feet 
long,  the  shaft  weighted  at  its  upper 
extremity  to  balance  a  broad,  stout 
blade,  always  carried  with  the  point 
forward,  projecting  in  front  of  the  stir- 
rup-iron half  a  yard  or  more,  so  that 
when  a  charge  is  made  and  the  horse 
dexterously  swerves  to  one  side,  the 
boar  impales  himself.  Those  of  Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad  and  Mysore  are  consid- 
erably lighter,  though  longer  in  both 
shaft  and  blade,  and  commonly  em- 
ployed for  overhand  thrusts. 

A  boar  at  bay  is  by  no  means  a  pleas- 
ant creature  to  contemplate,  with  his 
huge  neck  and  bristling  crest,  his  fiery 
eyes,  and  his  glistening,  white  and 
champing  tusks,  rattling  like  castanets 
as  they  toss  off  bits  of  adhesive  foam 
that  fleck  his  brindled  sides.  It  is  im- 
possible for  those  who  have  never  en- 
countered him  in  his  native  wilds  to  re- 
alize his  fierce  and  terrible  aspect,  his 
lumbering  but  swift  gallop,  the  bold 
rush  that  lifts  a  horse  from  the  ground, 
and  leaves  the  imprint  of  his  teeth  in 
its  flank  as  an  extended  gory  rut,  or  his 
rage  when  impaled  upon  the  spear.  His 
last  effort  is  to  force  himself  up  the 
spear-shaft  in  eagerness  to  avenge  the 
wound.  Little  wonder  that  Orientals 
accept  him  as  a  type  of  supreme  Evil, 
and  condemn  his  body  as  the  abode  of 
demons  and  disembodied  spirits  ;  and 
Captain  Shakespeare,  the  "  East  Indian 
Nimrod,"  asserts  that  no  creature  aside 
from  the  boar  and  panther  ever  made 
good  its  charge  against  his  spear  or  bul- 
lets of  his  heavy  rifle  ! 

During  a  pig-sticking  in  Mysore  in 
my  younger  days,  the  hunt,  three  morn- 
ings in  succession,  put  up  a  boar  known 
by  a  peculiarly  marked  ear,  that  baffled 
all  attempts  to  bring  to  bay,  and  was 
speedily  lost  in  the  jungle.  The  fourth 
morning,  finding  escape  cut  off,  he  en- 
sconced himself  between  the  root-spurs 
of    an   enormous    teak,    and   presented 

and  is  almost  impervious  to  bullets ;  and  the  resist- 
ance it  offers  to  weapons  not  of  the  very  keenest  edge 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  danger  of  the  sport  of 
pig-sticking. 
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such  a  bold  front  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  horses  within  spear- 
ing distance.  Finally  a  captain  of  Lan- 
cers undertook  to  dislodge  him,  and, 
dismounting,  approached  sufficiently 
near  to  deliver  (throw)  a  spear.  He 
won  "  first  blood  ;"  but  at  this  juncture 
the  pig  charged,  the  horse  broke  away 
from  his  master,  and  it  would  have  been 
all  up  with  our  comrade  but  for  a  broth- 
er officer  who,  by  superhuman  effort 
and  free  use  of  the  spur,  managed  to 
interpose  and  received  the  brute  on  his 
blade. 

Badly  wounded,  the  boar  now  broke 
the  circle  and  dashed  away,  in  the  act 
receiving  every  blade  in  the  hunt,  the 
handles  sticking  out  from  his  hide  like 
quills  on  a  porcupine.  After  a  race  of 
three  or  four  miles,  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood,  he  again  came  to  bay,  and  was 
easily  despatched  by  swords  of  the 
native  hiltless  pattern  such  as  are  per- 
mitted. 

Again  a  boar  was  routed  that  fairly 
drove  the  field,  but  finally  succumbed  to 
a  bullet — a  most  unsportsmanlike  se- 
quel. In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  a  comrade  ;  but  for 
the  extenuating  circumstance,  the  act 
would  have  lost  us  caste  in  all  sporting 
circles,  native  or  foreign. 

The  art  of  riding  a  boar  is  to  approach 
as  closely  as  possible,  constantly  keeping 
him  on  the  right  or  spear  hand,  which 
necessitates  that  the  horse  be  turned 
with  the  pig.  If  the  game  flags,  or 
comes  to  bay,  the  horse  is  sprung  upon 
him  with  sufficient  impetus  to  pass  the 
spear  through  his  body ;  and  if  he 
charges  at  the  same  instant,  the  in- 
creased momentum  and  shock  generally 
drives  the  bamboo  through  and  through, 
fairly  from  end  to  end.  Underhand 
riding  is  by  no  means  difficult  or  danger- 
ous, and  is  readily  acquired  by  a  good 
horseman  possessed  of  cool  head  and 
steady  hand.  But  the  overhand  thrust 
demands  experience,  an  iron  nerve  and 
will,  a  perfect  seat,  and,  above  all,  a 
well-trained  mount.  Here  the  spear  is 
grasped  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from 
the  butt,  and  carried  horizontally  back- 
ward with  slight  downward  inclination, 
the  blade  to  the  rear  of  the  croup. 
When  the  boar  charges  at  the  horse,  as 
he  is  sure  to  do,  by  rising  in  the  stirrups 
and  pivoting  sharply  to  the  left  the 
sportsman  delivers  an  overhanded  down- 
ward stab,  by  which  the  blade  reaches 


the  heart  between  the  fore- shoulders. 
But  should  it  fail  its  mark  or  not  prove 
instantaneously  fatal,  there  is  great  risk 
to  both  horse  and  rider,  and  the  former, 
if  not  gashed  about  the  legs  and  breast, 
is  generally  disemboweled  !  The  posi- 
tion at  the  instant  of  pivoting  and  strik- 
ing is  very  like  that  of  St.  George  in  the 
popular  representations  of  his  conflict 
with  the  dragon. 

Abandoned  wells,  that  have  caved  in 
until  mere  shallow  pits,  surrounded  by 
rank  herbage,  are  common  to  most  sugar 
estates  in  India.  These  are  always  fav- 
orite lurking  places  of  wild  swine. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  dense  growth, 
they  excavate  for  themselves  lairs  that 
defy  the  closest  inspection,  even  though 
one  stands  upon  the  very  brink.  An  old 
boar  will  remain  quiet  until  roused  ;  but 
a  young  one  or  a  sow — especially  if  with 
a  litter — is  apt  to  resent  intrusion,  and 
charge  unexpectedly  and  wickedly.  I 
was  thus  caught  once  and  avoided  the 
first  mad  rush,  but  the  gun  was  knocked 
from  my  hand,  and  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
gain it  and  send  a  couple  of  bullets  into 
the  brute  only  by  the  courage  of  my 
dog,  who  for  the  moment  interposed,  at 
the  expense  of  a  ghastly  wound. 

French  nomenclature  is  generally  in 
vogue  among  sportsmen  to  designate  the 
age,  growth  and  characteristics  of  wild 
swine.  Thus  sucklings,  wearing  a  livery 
of  two  shades  of  brown  longitudinally 
striped  upon  aground  of  white  and  fawn, 
are  marcassins,  or  "boarlings."  After 
six  months,  when  they  change  their  liv- 
ery, they  become  "  little  red  beasts," 
betes  rousses ;  and  wThen  a  year  old  are 
betes  de  compagnie,  going  in  troops. 
Pigs,  two  years  old,  are  ragot ;  twelve 
months  later,  sanglier  a  son  tiers  an,  lit- 
erally boars  that  "scratch  themselves,", 
and  with  the  fourth  year  are  quartern- 
niers.  Subsequently  the  titles  of  grand 
sanglier,  "  big  boar  ;  "  vieux  sanglier, 
"  old  boar,"  and  vielermite,  "  old  hermit," 
obtain.  Also  a  boar  is  farrozve  when  he 
has  obtained  his  full  complement  of 
teeth,  and  pigaches,  an  abbreviation  of 
pieds  guaches,  when  marked  by  a  twisted 
and  crescentic  hoof  or  a  toe  longer  than 
its  fellows. 

From  the  time  a  boar  is  ragot  or 
sanglier,  he  is  always  solitary ;  but  the 
sows  and  boarlings,  along  with  betes 
rousses,  and  betes  de  compagnie,  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  associate  in  herds 
for  mutual  protection. 
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ANTAEUS:    A    ROMANCE. 


BY    FRANK    M.    BICKNELL. 


ATE  one  night, 
after  having  been 
a  week  out  of 
town,  I  was  re- 
turning home  by 
a  short  cut  across 
fields,  when,  on 
coming  upon  the 
street  again,  I 
found  my  path 
barred  by  a 
huge,  hulking  fellow,  whose  unexpected 
appearance  startled  me  not  a  little. 
This  was  my  introduction  to  Antaeus, 
whose  better  acquaintance  I  was  to 
make  later  under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Antaeus  was  not  a  high- 
way robber,  but  a  highway  roller,  and 
when  he  first  confronted  me  he  was 
drawn  up  beside  the  road,  enjoying  an 
elephantine  slumber  after  his  hard  day's 
labor — being,  despite  his  formidable 
aspect,  quiescent  and  inoffensive. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  usual  to  confer 
upon  steam-rollers  the  dignity  of  a 
name,  but  my  friend  had  one,  and  I  read 
it  on  the  neat,  black-lettered  brass  plate 
affixed  to  the  side  of  his  boiler,  near  the 
smoke-stack.  This,  I  take  it,  was  the 
nearest  practicable  approach  to  hanging 
a  locket  about  his  neck  that  could  be 
managed,  and  I  have  always  felt  grate- 
ful to  his  unknown  sponsors  for  their 
little  act  of  consideration. 

I  cannot  think  of  Antaeus  otherwise 


than  as  a  creature — not  simply  as  a 
creation — as  a  reasoning  and  responsible 
being,  rather  than  as  a  docile,  slavish 
piece  of  mechanism  ;  but  to  the  unimag- 
inative he  seemed  to  be  under  the 
domination  of  a  tolerably  clean  speci- 
men of  humanity  whom  I  shall  call  the 
Driver. 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  after  our 
first  meeting  when  I  next  saw  Antaeus, 
for  he  was  occupied  in  parts  of  the  town 
remote  from  that  in  which  I  lived.  I 
heard  him  occasionally,  however,  as  he 
passed  through  the  neighborhood  after 
dark,  en  route  for  another  field  of  labor, 
or  propelling  his  weary  weight  toward 
the  shed  under  which  he  was  lodged  for 
his  Sunday's  rest.  On  such  occasions, 
when  I  heard  him  lumbering  by,  I  used 
to  fancy  he  was  taking  an  after-supper 
promenade  and  puffing  a  meditative 
cigar  as  he  went  along. 

At  length,  after  he  had  come  several 
times  for  pleasure,  or  his  own  conveni- 
ence, he  made  us  a  professional  call  and 
buckled  down  to  work  at  repairing  a 
strip  of  street  which  had  long  stood  in 
need  of  his  services.  Antaeus  was  with, 
us  for  several  weeks  and  during  his  stay 
I  became,  in  a  measure,  "  chummy " 
with  the  Driver,  from  whom  I  learned 
various  interesting  facts  about  my  mus- 
cular friend. 

Antaeus  was  a  "fifteen-tonner,"  and 
his  market  price   was   $4,000;   he   was 
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about  sixteen  feet  long-  by  seven  wide 
at  his  widest  part ;  he  consumed  from 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  coal 
per  diem  ;  his  strength  was  equal  to  that 
of  more  horses  than  I  can  recollect ;  he 
came  down  upon  the  dust  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  weight  per  foot  in  width  ;  and, 


former  being  also  used  for  steering  pur- 
poses. He  had  two  small  coal-bunkers 
in  the  rear,  a  reasonably  commodious 
space,  with  a  spring  seat,  for  the  Driver, 
and  a  good-sized  awning  overhead.  He 
worked  under  a  low  pressure  of  I  forget 
just  how   many  pounds  of  steam,   and 


-- 
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"WHILE   I   WAS    MEDITATING    SHE   WALKED    ON."      (p.  26.) 


when  put  to  his  best,  he  could  settle 
into  what  was  intended  to  be  its  final 
resting  place  about  two  thousand  square 
yards  of  new  road  material  per  day  of 
ten  hours.  As  regarded  wheels  he  was 
tricycular,  that  is,  he  rested  upon  one 
roller   in    front    and    two    behind,    the 


when  traveling  for  pleasure  could  do 
rather  more  miles  a  day  than  could  a 
crack  trotter  per  hour  when  put  to  his 
best  paces. 

These  particulars  I  learned  during  the 
first  week  that  Antaeus  was  busied  in 
our  neighborhood.     It  was  thus  that  I 
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took  the  preliminary  steps  toward 
making  his  acquaintance  and  came  to  be 
on  pleasant  speaking-  terms  with  him,  as 
it  were.  For  the  subsequent  intimacy 
between  Antaeus  and  myself,  neither  he 
nor  I  were  wholly  responsible. 

A  young  lady  had  appeared  at  the 
house  across  the  way.  vShe  was  pretty, 
but  I  noticed 
her  more  par- 
ticularly on  ac- 
count of  the 
seem  ingly 
boundless  ca- 
pabilities of 
her  wardrobe. 
She  had  a  fresh 
gown  for  every 
new  day,  or  at 
least,  in  the 
course  of  the 
first  fortnight 
she  had  dis- 
played a  series 
of  fourteen 
charming  cos- 
tumes, which  I 
could  no  more 
hope  to  de- 
scribe than 
could  a  North 
Greenland  Es- 
kimo to .  write 
an  intelligent 
treatise  on  the 
flora  of  the  tor- 
rid zone.  I  sat 
at  my  window, 
not  too  near,  every  morning  when  she 
came  out  of  doors,  and  admired  her 
through  a  spy-glass.  This  may  appear 
like  a  piece  of  impertinence — perhaps  it 
was — but  I  shall  urge  in  my  defence  the 
fact  that  the  street  between  us  was 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  our  two 
houses  were  set  so  far  back  that  even  by 
using  my  comparatively  short-sighted 
little  telescope,  I  could'  not  bring  her 
much  nearer  than  we  might  actually 
have  been  without  its  aid  in  a  more 
crowded  neighborhood. 

One  afternoon  I  stood  talking  with 
the  Driver,  while  Antaeus  was  awaiting 
the  deposit  of  more  material  by  two  tip- 
carts  which  were  attached  to  his  service, 
when  she  passed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I 
imagined  she  glanced  at  me  with  a 
certain  degree  of  interest,  as  if  she  re- 
called having  seen  me  before — or  was 
it  Antaeus   who  was  the  more  worthy 


object  of  her  attention  ?  Had  I  dared  I 
should  have  smiled  a  little — merely  a 
vague,  sketchy,  tentative  smile — but, 
hardly  thinking  it  prudent,  I  resisted  the 
temptation  and  tried,  as  the  photog- 
raphers put  it,  to  look  natural,  with  the 
probable  result  of  looking  only  cross. 
After    having   been    her   neighbor   for 

more  than  two 
weeks  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  ought 
to  have  the 
right  to  speak, 
but  proper 
consideration 
for  les  conven- 
ances forbade. 
It  was  vacation 
season,  I  was 
alone  in  the 
house,  and, 
there  being  no 
womankind  to 
make  the 
necessary  ad- 
vances, I  knew 
not  how  long  it 
might  be  ere  I 
could  be  form- 
ally  intro- 
duced. 

While  I  was 
meditating  up- 
on this  state  of 
affairs  —  pecu- 
liarly unfortu- 
nate for  me — 
she  walked  on 
disappeared  around  a  corner.  A 
minutes  later  the  fire-alarm  bell 
sounded  the  number  of  a  box  near  by, 
and  presently  our  beautiful  fire-engine, 
all  glittering  with  gold  and  silver  plate, 
the  just  pride  of  the  town,  dashed  rather 
noisily  by.  At  sight  of  this  brilliant 
appearance  Antaeus  gave  vent  to  a 
species  of  snort  and  started  up  as  if  to 
follow,  but  naturally  his  lumbering  pace 
was  no  match  for  the  swiftness  of  the 
other  machine,  and  from  the  first  he  was 
left  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  I  went  off 
to  see  where  the  fire  was — it  proved  to 
be  of  small  account — and  forgot  Antaeus 
entirely  until  that  night,  when  he  re- 
called himself  to  my  mind  by  figuring  in 
an  odd  and  whimsical  dream. 

The  scene  I  have  just  described  was 
reproduced  in  part,  the  Driver,  however, 
being  eliminated  from  it.  I  thought  I  was 
standing  beside  Antaeus  when  the  young 
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lady  appeared,  only  to  disappear.  As 
she  went  I  sighed  regretfully,  where- 
upon something  happened  which  ought 
to  have  surprised  me,  and  would  have 
done  so  anywhere  else  than  in  a  dream. 
As  if  in  sympathy  with  me,  Antaeus 
heaved  a  sigh  also — a  most  ponderous 
one — and  thus  addressed  me  : 

"  I  can  understand  your  feelings,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  You  are 
longing  for  what  seems  the  unattain- 
able. Alas  !  so  am  I.  We  might  mingle 
our  tears,"  he  went  on,  beginning  to 
exude  moisture  around  the  gauges  ;  "or 
better  still,"  he  added,  as  if  struck  by 
an  idea,  "perhaps  we  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  each  other." 

" In  what  way  ?"  I  asked,  dubiously. 

"  I  might  help  you  to  know  her  if  you 


contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
natural  things  imaginable. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  response  to  my 
thoughts,  "  I  am  passionately  enamored 
of  her.  I  desire  unutterably  to  gain  her 
friendship,  her  esteem,  her  love — even 
though  she  may  scorn  me.  I  realize 
that  her  station  in  life  is  far  above  mine. 
I  am  only  a  plodder,  while  she  is — Did 
you  see  her  pass  me  like  a  flash  of  light 
this  afternoon  ?  Was  she  not  entrancing, 
enthralling,  irresistible  !  Ah,  me  !  when 
she  bestows  her  love  it  will  be  upon  one 
of  those  fast,  dashing  railway  fellows,  I 
dare  say.  Yet  I  should  like  her  to  know 
that  I  am  her  friend,  that  I  would  risk 
any  danger,  that  I  would  go  through  the 
torments  of — of  the  repair  shop,  that  I 
would  give  my  last  puff  to  serve  her.    I 
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would  help  me  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  charming  Electra." 

Intuitively  I  divined  that  Electra 
must  be  the  steam  fire-engine.  Big, 
brawny  Antaeus  was  in  love  !  The  lu- 
dicrousness  of  the  notion  did  not  strike 
me  then  as  it    did   afterward.     On  the 


may  be  ugly  and  slow-going,  and  awk- 
ward and  ungainly — Do  you  think  I  am 
so  very  ungainly,  that  is,  for  one  in  my 
walk  of  life  ?  "  he  broke  off,  in  rather 
piteous  query. 

"Not    at   all,"  I    hastened    to    assure 
him  ;    "  when   we    consider   your  great 
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adaptability  to  your — your  vocation,  I 
am  sure  your  form  would  be  considered 
remarkably  symmetrical." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  he  exclaimed,  grate- 
fully, "  and  whether  or  not  such  be  the 
case,  at  least  I  am  honest  and  straight- 
forward and  true-hearted,  though  I  do 
blow  my  own  whistle  in  saying  it." 

"You  certainly  are." 

"  Then  I  trust  I  am  not  too  aspiring 
in  wishing  to  be  numbered  among  Elec- 
tra's  friends.     I  hope  she  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge me 
if  she  met  me 
in  the  street."  ,      VA  Mi* 

"I  should 
hope  not,  in- 
deed," I  mur- 
mured, when 
he  paused  for 
an  encourag- 
ing word. 

"  Shall  we 
call  it  a  bar- 
gain, then, that 
I  aid  you  to  an 
introduction 
to  the  young 
lady,  your 
neighbor,  and 
in  return  you 
so  contrive  as 
to  bring  about 
a  meeting  be- 
tween Electra 
and  me?" 

"  A  bargain 
it  is,  with  all 
my  heart,"  I 
assented, 
grasping  and 
shaking  the 
handle  of  his 
throttle-lever, 
"  and  the  soon- 
er the  better 
for  the  carrying  out  of  it." 

"Very  good  ;  call  on  me  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
you." 

"  Shall — shall  I  come  in  business 
hours  ? "  I  asked,  hesitatingly,  thinking 
he  might  possibly  prefer  to  attend  to 
the  matter  between  twelve  and  one. 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  "in  busi- 
ness hours,  certainly.  I  mean  business, 
and  I  hope  you  do." 

I  hastened  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  on 
that  point,  and,  after  promising  to  come 


on  the  following  afternoon,  I  shook  his 
handle  again,  which  had  the  effect  of 
starting  him  off,  and  so  our  interview 
ended. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  my 
dream  seemed  so  vividly  real  that  I  re- 
solved to  risk  making  myself  ridiculous 
in  my  own  eyes  and  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment with  Antaeus.  Accordingly,  after 
lunch,  I  strolled  out  toward  the  section 
of  highway  where  he  was  at  work.  Soon 
I  caught  sight  of  a  light-complexioned 

wagon  stand- 
•     "    ■■■  ing  on  the  op- 

posite side  of 
the  street.  At- 
tached to  it 
were  two 
plump,  blonde 
ponies,garbed 
in  russet  har- 
ness, and,  on 
the  front  seat, 
reins  in  hand, 
talking  with 
an  acquaint- 
ance upon  the 
sidewalk,  sat 
my  young 
lady.  The 
natty  vehicle 
had  one  other 
occupant,  a 
sooty  -  faced 
pug,  sitting  up 
very  straight 
on  the  cushion 
beside  his 
mistress,  with 
quite  the  air 
of  a  personage 
of  distinction. 
In  front  of  the 
ponies'  noses 
was  a  horse  of 
another  breed, 
a  four-legged 
structure  of  wood,  upholding  a  sign- 
board, upon  which  was  painted  in  glar- 
ing letters  the  word,  "  Danger,"  and  in 
smaller  ones,  "  No  Passing ;  Steam 
Roller  Running." 

Upon  this  scene  presently  entered 
an  important  actor — I  might  call  him 
the  heavy  villian — Antaeus,  grumbling, 
groaning,  puffing  and  perspiring  in  his 
efforts  to  consolidate  the  various  ingre- 
dients for  a  durable  roadbed  that  had 
been  laid  down  in  his  path.  As  he 
drew   nearer   he   gave    utterance    to   a 
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significant  "  ahem  !  " — as  I  thought — by 
way  of  calling  my  attention  to  what 
was  about  to  happen.  Apparently  he 
was  going  to  keep  his  part  of  our  agree- 
ment. A  suspicion  of  what  might  be 
his  idea  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  He 
purposed  frightening  the  ponies,  an  in- 
cipient runaway  would  ensue,  and  I 
should  be  enabled  to  play  the  part  of 
heroic  rescuer.  There  were  no  very 
original  features  in  the  scheme,  but  it 
struck  me  as  being  quite  practicable 
nevertheless  ;  consequently  I  was  some- 
what surprised  and  grieved  when  noth- 
ing of  the  nature  of  what  I  had  antici- 
pated took  place. 

But  Antaeus  was  more  subtle  than  I. 
He  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
collusion  between  us,  which  might  have 
been  given  by  the  execution  of  the 
rudimentary  strategem  I  have  outlined. 
(Or  perhaps  the  real  explanation  of  it 
is  that  he  knew  the  fat  little  beasts  of 
ponies  were  of  too  phlegmatic  a  tem- 
perament to  be  disturbed  by  a  buga- 
boo.) At  any  rate  they  only  blinked 
sleepily  at  Antaeus  and  then  went  off 
into  a  peaceful  doze,  entirely  unmoved 
by  his  nearness.  With  the  black-vis- 
aged  pug,  however,  it  was  quite  other- 
wise. He  regarded  the  monster  as  an 
interloper,  a  trespasser,  and  he  began  to 
bark  at  him  angrily.  Perceiving  that 
his  scoldings  had  no  effect,  he  lost  his 
temper  entirely,  and,  jumping  down 
from  the  carriage  seat,  ran  forward 
toward  the  advancing  engine  and  con- 
tinued his  barking  with  redoubled  force 
and  fury.  His  mistress'  attention  was 
now  aroused,  and,  seeing  how  persist- 
ently he  put  himself  in  the  track  of  the 
roller,  she  became  uneasy.  She  called 
to  him  persuasively,  authoritatively,  be- 
seechingly, but  he  paid  her  no  heed. 
Apparently  he  had  more  faith  in  him- 
self than  had  King  Canute  when  he 
gave  his  memorable  lesson  to  his  cour- 
tiers by  the  seashore. 

From  his  position  in  the  rear  the 
Driver  could  not  see  the  dog,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  clearly  understood  the  situ- 
ation, for  he  made  no  attempt  to  avert 
the  threatened  catastrophe.  The  ridic- 
ulous animal  stood  his  ground  and  kept 
up  his  remonstrances  against  the  in- 
vader ;  the  alarmed  young  lady  threw 
an  eloquently  imploring  look  at  me ; 
and  Antaeus  came  on,  stolid,  grim  and 
impassive.  Meanwhile,  strangely  enough 
— as  it  seems  to  me  now — I  remained 


inactive  until  my  coadjutor,  justly  irri- 
tated, suddenly  growled  out  what  I  took 
to  mean  : 

"  Come  !  come  ;  stupid,  now  is  your 
time  ;  why  don't  you  bestir  yourself  ? " 

Then  I  awakened  to  a  full,  sense  of 
my  responsibilities  and  opportunities, 
and  rushing  to  the  fore,  seized  the  rash 
and  obstinate  pug  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  restored  him,  rescued  from 
the  Juggernaut,  to  the  arms  of  his 
grateful  mistress. 

Thus  did  Antaeus  fulfill  his  share  of 
our  agreement. 

This  little  incident  broke  the  ice.  In 
less  than  a  week  the  young  lady  and  I 
knew  each  other  almost  intimately.  It 
transpired  that  we  were  in  fact  old  ac- 
quaintances. That  is  to  say,  she  re- 
membered me  when  I  was  at  home 
during  one  college  vacation,  and  she 
hoped  I  had  not  forgotten  the  small 
miss  who  used  to  come  over  and  play 
tea-party  with  my  sister.  I  replied  that 
I  should  hope  not,  indeed,  and  mentally 
took  myself  to  task  for  not  being  surer 
about  it.  The  boy  of  seventeen  is  less 
likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  girl  of 
eight  than  is  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight  with  the  maiden  of  nineteen.  I 
was  positive  that  at  the  end  of  another 
eleven  years  I  should  have  had  no 
trouble  in  recalling  her  to  mind. 

I  am  not  a  tennis  enthusiast,  but  I 
will  admit  that  my  white  flannel  suit 
had  a  chance  to  contrast  itself  with  the 
velvety  green  of  the  lawn  across  the 
way  rather  frequently  after  that.  It 
was  a  convenient  and  plausible  excuse 
for  being  with  her  a  good  deal.  The 
pleasure  of  her  society  was  worth  some 
physical  discomfort,  and  I  couldn't  com- 
plain if  I  did  feel  for  a  week  or  more  as 
if  I  had  been  given  a  sound  drubbing. 
One  day,  after  we  had  finished  a  series 
of  games — in  which  mine  was  second- 
best  record — who  should  appear,  labori- 
ously rumbling  by,  but  my  well-nigh 
forgotten  friend  Antaeus. 

"  What  an  uncouth  piece  of  mechan- 
ism that  is  !  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  to 
look  at  him — "  a  sort  of  caricature  of  a 
locomotive,  one  might  say.  A  veritable 
snail  for  traveling,  too,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  his — I  mean  it's — best  speed 
does  not  exceed  five  miles  an  hour,  I 
am  told.  A  man  might  walk  as  fast  as 
that  with  a  little  exertion." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  pleasant  mode  of 
riding — in  a  steam-roller  ? "  she  said,  half 
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musing,  her  gaze  still  resting  on  An- 
taeus. "  At  least  one  would  have  plen- 
ty of  leisure  for  viewing  the  scenery 
along  the  way.  I  should  rather  like  to 
try  a  short  ride  on  it." 

"  Should  you,  really,"  I  asked,  doubt- 
ing whether  or  not  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  should."  If  she  had 
been  half  in  jest  before  she  was  seri- 
ous now.  "  It  would  be  a  new  experi- 
ence." 

"  Hardly  an  agreeable  one  for  a  lady, 
though,"  I  commented. 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  a  secondary  con- 
sideration," she  returned  with  a  shrug. 
"  I  should  value  the  experience  as  an 
experience,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  to  put  on  my  list." 

I  looked  inquisitive  and  she  proceeded 
to  explain. 

"  I  keep  a  diary — not  a  regulation 
school  girl's  diary,  in  which  one  feels 
bound  to  write  something  every  single 
day  of  the  year,  whether  there  is  any- 
thing worth  recording  or  not — but  a  col- 
lection of  memoranda  in  which  I  take  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction.  Mine  is  a 
classified  diary  and  is  contained  in  about 
a  dozen  different  books  which  began  as 
mere  covers  with  nothing  between.  By 
putting  in  leaves  when  there  was  oc- 
casion the  volumes  grew  until  now 
several  of  them  have  attained  to  a  very 
respectable  thickness." 

"  Might  I  ask,  without  indiscretion, 
for  a  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, or  would  that  be " 

"  Certainly  ;  there  is  no  secret  about 
them.  In  fact  I  have  been  known  to 
show  their  pages  to  certain  of  my 
friends,  and,  to  be  quite  honest,  I  am 
rather  proud  of  them.  As  far  as  I  can 
recollect  now,  they  are  labeled  with 
these  titles  :  '  Books  I  have  read,  Places 
I  have  visited,  Notable  personages  I 
have  seen,  Odd  or  eccentric  characters 
I  have  met,  Strange  sights  I  have  seen, 
Curious  dishes  of  which  I  have  eaten, 
Rides  I  have  taken " 

"Do  you  mean,"  I  interposed,  "that 
every  time  you  take  a  ride  you  enter  an 
account  of  it  in  your  collection  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  whenever  I  ride  in  or 
on  any  unusual  sort  of  conveyance  I 
m  ake  a  note  of  it.  That  particular  book 
dates  far  back  into  my  childhood.  The 
idea  of  starting  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  a  ride  I  took  on  a  tame  ostrich  in 
South  Africa." 

My  increased  respect  for  a  young  lady 


who  had  ridden  upon  an  ostrich  near,  if 
not  actually  in  his  native  desert,  will  be 
understood  by  the  untraveled. 

"  You  have  seen  something  of  the 
world,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted;  "I  have  been 
about  with  my  father  a  great  deal.  An 
uncle  of  mine,  who  abhors  what  he  calls 
globe-trotting,  tells  people,  with  a  look 
of  mock  commiseration  on  his  face,  that 
I  have  been  everywhere  except  at  the 
North  Pole  and  in  a  Trappist  monastery. 
A  slight  exaggeration  that,  and  yet  not 
so  very  far  from  the  truth  either.  I  have 
visited  most  of  the  inhabited  countries 
of  the  globe,  I  think,  and  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  try  riding  in  a  good  many  pe- 
culiar conveyances.  I  have  ridden  on 
an  elephant  in  India,  on  a  dromedary  in 
Egypt,  in  a  sort  of  horse-litter  in  Persia, 
in  a  man-carriage  in  Japan,  in  a  sledge 
on  bare  ground  at  Funchal,  on  a  log- 
raft  down  the  Rhine,  on  an  Indian's  back 
in  Mexico,  in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  in  a  fast  newspaper 
train  out  of  New  York,  on  an  open  car 
moved  by  gravity — and  moved  very  fast, 
too — on  that  wonderful  railroad  in  Peru, 
on  a  small  landslide  among  the  White 
Mountains,  in  a  dwelling-house  being 
moved  through  the  streets  of  this  town, 
in but  I  will  spare  you  further  enu- 
meration." 

"  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  let 
me  read  the  catalogue  for  myself  some 
time.  I  no  longer  wonder  that  so  suc- 
cessful a  collector  should  be  eager  for 
an  additional  specimen.  I  happen  to 
have  some  little  acquaintance  with  the 
man  who  runs  our  steam-roller  ;  per- 
haps I  could  arrange  to  have  your  wish 
for  a  ride  gratified." 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  could !"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  so  hopefully  expectant 
that  I  secretly  vowed  the  thing  should 
come  to  pass  or  I  would  know  the  most 
unanswerable  of  reasons  why. 

I  had  learned  that  Antaeus  was 
neither  a  native  nor  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  our  town,  but  that  he  owed  alle- 
giance to  a  firm  of  contractors  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  whose  delegate  and  sole  repre- 
sentative here  was  the  Driver  ;  conse- 
quently if  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
lend  Antaeus  I  need  apprehend  no  in- 
terference from  the  town  authorities. 

I  began  upon  the  Driver  the  next 
forenoon.  My  persuasiveness  took  a 
conventional  form,  for,  not  being  gifted 
with  an  oily  tongue,    I  was  forced  to 
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trust  for  success  in  a  great  measure  upon 
my  chance  of  stupefying  the  Driver's 
conscience  with  the  fumes  of  several 
superfine  cigars.  I  spent  about  two 
hours  m  company  with  Antaeus,  taking 
many  turns  up  and  down  the  street  with 
him  for  the  special  purpose  of  observing 
his  manners  and  customs.  With  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  guardian  I 
learned  to  start,  to  stop,  to  reverse,  and 
to  steer  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  had 
intended  to  broach  the  important  ques- 
tion that  day,  but,  fearing  I  might  not 
yet  have  sufficiently  blunted  the  Driver's 
moral  sensibilities,  my  courage  failed  at 
the  critical  moment  and  I  permitted  my- 
self the  expensive  luxury  of  procrasti- 
nation. 

The  next  day  I  found  the  task  no 
easier,  and  so  put  it  off  again,  but  on  the 
day  after  I  awakened  to  the  fact  that  de- 
lays are  dangerous  and  made  the  fateful 
plunge.  I  frankly  told  the  Driver  the 
whole  story,  under  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  less  likely  to  refuse  the  petition 
of  a  lady  than  one  made  in  my  own 
name. 

If  he  had  suspected  all  the  while,  from 
my  persistent  attentions,  that  I  had  an 
axe  to  grind  he  did  not  mortify  me  by 
showing  it.  He  accepted  my  fifth  cigar 
as  he  had  my  first,  with  an  air  of  sup- 
posing it  to  be  offered  from  motives  of 
the  most  disinterested  friendliness. 

I  did  not  meet  with  success  in  the 
outset.  The  Driver  had  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  "loaning"  a 
steam-roller.  Had  he  been  a  French- 
man he  might  reasonably  have  urged 
that,  like  a  tooth-brush,  ca  ne  se  prcte 
pas.  However,  I  overcame  his  scruples 
in  the  end,  and,  probably  in  the  belief 
that  "  if  it  were  done  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly,"  he  agreed  to  deliver 
Antaeus  into  my  charge  that  evening. 

Accordingly,  not  long  after  sunset,  I 
went  across  the  street  and  called  for  the 
young  lady.  I  realized  fully  that  her 
father  and  mother  would  not  have  ap- 
proved of  our  escapade,  but  they  were 
absent  from  home  and  I  tried  to  believe 
it  was  not  my  duty  to  stand  toward  her 
in  loco  par entium.  She  was  a  bit  wilful 
too,  and  I  feared  my  remonstrances 
would  do  no  good  unless  I  carried  them 
to  the  extreme  of  refusing  my  assist- 
ance, which,  after  my  ready  offer  of  it, 
would  have  been  uncivil  and  unkind. 

At  an  unfrequented  spot,  on  a  broad 
highway,  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 


Antaeus  and  the  Driver  —  the  former 
under  head  of  steam,  and  both  smoking 
— were  awaiting  us.  We  met  them  there 
by  appointment  at  nine  o'clock.  After 
many  instructions  and  cautions  touch- 
ing the  fire,  the  water,  the  steam,  the 
use  of  the  levers,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  sharp  lookout  ahead,  etc.,  the 
Driver  left  me  in  sole  command,  as 
proud  as  a  boy  with  his  first  bicycle. 

"You  find  you  have  got  into  rather 
close  quarters  here,  don't  you  ?"  said  I, 
as  I  perched  myself  upon  the  high  seat, 
from  which  the  machine  was  most  con- 
veniently directed. 

"  The  passenger  accommodations 
might  be  more  spacious,  but  all  things 
considered  I  hardly  think  I  shall  com- 
plain," laughingly  returned  my  com- 
panion, who  had  seated  herself  on  one 
of  the  coal-boxes  behind  me.  "  I  took 
the  precaution  not  to  wear  my  best 
frock,  so  I  can  stow  myself  away  in 
small  compass  without  fear  of  damage." 

Having  in  mind  the  trouble  I  had 
taken,  her  delight  in  the  novelty  of  her 
situation  was  highly  gratifying  to  me. 
She  eagerly  asked  about  the  functions 
of  the  various  levers,  try- cocks,  and 
gauges,  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed 
to  experiment  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  the  steering  gear,  herself.  The 
knowledge,  she  said,  might  be  useful 
to  her  in  the  future.  Antaeus  proved 
to  be  entirely  docile  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  guided  as  easily  as  a  well- 
broken  flesh  and  blood  horse.  The 
big  fly-wheel  revolved,  the  fussy  little 
piston  pumped  up  and  down  with  an 
ado  that  seemed  absurd  considering  the 
slow  progress  resulting,  the  steam 
fretted  and  hissed,  the  three  massive 
rollers  bore  with  all  their  might  upon 
the  hard  surface  of  the  macadam,  and 
thus  crunching,  clanking,  thumping 
and  rattling,  we  sluggishly  made  our 
way  into  the  obscurity  of  the  night. 

By  and  by,  in  the  course  of  our  jour- 
ney, we  came  to  a  gentle  rise,  the  ascent 
of  which  made  Antaeus  puff  rather 
laboriously.  For  a  moment  my  passen- 
ger looked  slightly  uneasy.  "  Why  does 
it  do  that  ?"  she  asked. 

"  The  exertion  of  going  up  hill  makes 
him  breathe  a  little  hard,  naturally," 
I  answered,  reassuring  her.  "  He  is 
feeling  in  fine  condition,  though,"  I 
added,  inspecting  the  steam-gauge  by 
the  light  of  my  lantern  ;  "  the  effect  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  oats,  doubtless." 
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"  You  speak  of  it  as  he"  she  said, 
questioningly. 

"Certainly;  why  not?"  I  retorted. 
"  He  seems  to  me  unequivocally  mascu- 
line." 

"True,"  she  assented;  "still  in  per- 
sonifying inanimate  objects,  are  they 
not  more  frequently  made  members 
of  the  other  sex  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  they  are,  but  it  strikes 
me  as  a  ridiculous  custom — particularly 
in  the  case  of  great  machines.  No  en- 
gine, however  big,  black  or  ungainly, 
but  it  must  be  spoken  of  by  the  feminine 
pronoun.  It  is  hardly  a  compliment  to 
your  sex,  is  it  ?  Think  of  the  incongru- 
ity of  putting,  for  instance,  a  huge 
steamboat,  named  for  the  president  of 
the  company,  into  the  feminine  gen- 
der !" 

She  laughed  at  my  fancy,  but  her 
merriment  did  not  wound  my  sensibili- 
ties. "  So  it's — I  beg  pardon,  his — name 
is  Antaeus,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  honor  of  that  old  giant — do 
you  recollect  ? — whom  Hercules  over- 
came." 

"  By  lifting  him  quite  off  the  ground, 
because  as  often  as  he  came  in  contact 
with  Mother  Earth  his  strength  was  re- 
newed ?  Yes,  I  recall  the  story,  and  I 
can  see  a  certain  propriety  in  the  name. 
I  rather  think  this  fellow,  if  he  were  to 
be  lifted  off  the  ground,  could  scarcely 
use  his  great  strength  to  advantage. 
Imagine  him  turned  upon  his  back  like 
a  huge  beetle,  kicking  about  frantically 
into  the  air  to  no  purpose  !" 

"  Undoubtedly  he  gets  his  grip  from 
his  contact  with  the  earth,"  said  I.  "  As 
a  flying-machine  he  would  hardly  be  a 
success." 

"Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  he  is 
almost  unnecessarily  deliberate  ?"  she 
queried,  presently,  with  a  slight  show 
of  impatience  ;  evidently  the  novelty  of 
the  adventure  was  beginning  to  wear  off. 

"More  so  than  usual  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  ascending  an  incline  ;  but 
you  must  remember  that  Antaeus  was 
not  built  for  speed,"  returned  I,  de- 
fending my  friend. 

"Evidently  not.  He  belongs  to  the 
plodders — the  slow  and  sure  sort.  He 
would  be  entered  for  a  race  in  the 
tortoise  class  probably.  Fancy  an  ab- 
sconding cashier  trying  to  escape  from 
justice  in  a  steam-roller  !  It  would  be 
funny,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

I  agreed  with  her  that  it  would  be 


very  funny.  "  Or  imagine  an  eloping 
couple  fleeing  before  an  irate  father  on 
such  a  conveyance  !"  I  suggested,  with 
a  consciousness  of  blushing  in  the  dark 
for  the  audacity  of  the  conceit. 

"  Now,  that  is  good  !"  she  exclaimed, 
seizing  on  my  idea  with  an  eagerness 
that  showed  how  far  her  thoughts  were 
from  taking  the  direction  in  which 
mine  had  dared  to  stray.  "What  a 
situation  for  a  modern  realistic,  sensa- 
tional drama  !" 

"  It  might  be  worked  up  into  some- 
thing rather  impressive,  I  should  think. 
In  these  days  of  bringing  steamboats, 
pile-driv'ers,  fire-engines,  real  water,  and 
railway  trains  in  upon  the  stage  I  don't 
know  why  a  steam-roller  might  not  be 
given  a  chance." 

"Why  not?"  she  cried,  waxing  en- 
thusiastic. "  Picture  the  scene.  Enter 
lovers  on  steam-roller,  followed  by 
incensed  father  in  —  in  —  " 

"In  an  electric-car,"  I  supplied  ex- 
perimentally. 

"  Pshaw  !  don't  be  foolish  !"  she  ex- 
claimed thanklessly.  "Followed  by 
father  in  a  light  gig,  drawn  by  a  spirited 
horse.  Overtakes  lovers — demands  his 
daughter — young  man  respectfully  de- 
clines to  give  her  up.  Old  gentleman 
prepares  to  come  and  take  her.  Is 
about  to  descend  from  gig  when  steam- 
roller whistles,  spirited  horse  begins  to 
prance,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  tight  hold 
of  reins " 

"  Very  good  !"  I  put  in  approvingly. 
"  Stern  parent  threatens  direst  ven- 
geance, horse  cavorts  alarmingly,  par- 
ent rages  unavailingly,  resolute  lover 
pushes  throttle  wide  open  with  one 
hand  and  retains  firm  grip  upon  the 
helm  with  the  other." 

"  While  the  devoted  loveress,  with  her 
own  dainty  hands,  shovels  in  coal  and 
encourages  him  to  stand  firm " 

"  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  of 
something,"  I  interrupted  and,  getting 
off  my  elevated  seat,  I  bent  down  and 
opened  the  furnace-door ;  "  I  rather 
think  I  should  have  given  Antaeus  his 
supper  before  now." 

In  truth,  I  had  neglected  the  fire  alto- 
gether too  long.  I  hastily  threw  in 
more  coal,  but  it  was  already  too  late 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  my  forget- 
fulness.  The  pressure  of  steam  was 
diminishing  and  continued  to  diminish 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  it.. 
Back  fell  the  indicator  upon,  the  dial,, 
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and  more  and  more  slowly  worked  the 
machinery  as  the  power  behind  it  be- 
came less  and  less. 

"We  shall  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill  at  the  present  rate,"  remarked  my 
companion.  "  The  vital  spark  appears 
to  be  in  danger  of  extinction,  so  to 
speak." 

"  In  very  great  danger,"  I  sorrowfully 
assented  as,  with  one  last  feeble  effort, 
Antaeus  wearily  gave  up  the  struggle. 
"  Nor  is  that  the  worst  of  it,"  I  added, 
filled  with  a  sudden  apprehension. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked, 
disquieted  by  my  manner,  though  not 
yet  divining  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

"  You  had  better  descend  to  terra 
firma  unless  you  want  to  go  back  down 
hill  faster  than  you  came  up,"  I  replied 
significantly. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  comprehend- 
ing the  danger. 

"  Yes  ;  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is 
going  to  take  us  back  a  deal  faster  than 
Antaeus  ever  traveled  before.  Shall  I 
help  you  out  ?" 

"  Can't  you  put  on  the  brakes  ?" 

"  There  are  none  ;  the  builders  of 
this  machine  did  not  foresee  such  a 
contingency  as  this.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Antaeus  ever  would  fall 
into  the  unskillful  hands  of  a  bungling, 
blundering  amateur,"  said  I,  calling  up 
hard  names  for  myself  from  out  of  the 
depths  of  my  humiliation. 

"  Don't  reproach  3Tourself,"  she 
begged  ;  "  it  is  I  who  am  to  be  blamed." 

"  Shall  I  not  help  you  out  before  it  is 
too  late  ?  "  I  interposed,  as  Antaeus  be- 
gan to  gather  way. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  stick  to  the  ship,"  I  an- 
swered grimly. 

"  But  you  will  get  hurt  if  you  do,"  she 
objected. 

"Antaeus  will  get  hutt  if  I  don't. 
Come  !  " 

"No  ;  I  shall  stay  on  board,  too,"  she 
declared  heroically.  "  Now  don't  try 
and  persuade  me  to  desert,  for  I 
shall  not  do  it.  Can't  I  be  of  some 
use  ?" 

Seeing  that  she  was  firm  in  her  re- 
solve to  stand  by  me,  I  gratefully  ac- 
cepted her  offer  of  assistance,  which 
indeed,  was  of  considerable  value.  It 
was  important  that  I  should  keep  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  steering  wheel,  to  pre- 


vent the  craft  from  yawing,  and,  unless 
I  were  to  ie  continually  screwing  my 
head  about  in  a  very  painful  position,  I 
could  not  very  well  see  the  road  over 
which  we  were  traveling.  From;  a  po- 
sition between  the  coal-boxes  behind 
me — now  the  front  of  the  conveyance — 
she  could  keep  a  look-out  and  pass  the 
word  to  me  when  it  became  necessary 
to  correct  the  deviations  in  our  course. 
Without  her  help,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  I  should  have  run  Antaeus  ig- 
nominiously,  perhaps  disastrously,  into  a 
ditch  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  in- 
cline. Even  as  it  was,  I  had  my  hands  full. 

During  the  ride,  which  certainly  was 
one  of  the  most  disquieting,  mentally 
and  physically,  that  I  ever  have  taken, 
we  said  very  little  to  each  other.  I 
gripped  the  wheel,  and  she  grasped  the 
iron  sides  of  the  coal-bunkers,  between 
which  she  stood,  opening  her  lips  only 
to  call,  "right!  left  !"  or  "steady!"  as 
I  had  hastily  instructed  her  to  do  for 
my  guidance  in  steering.  So  we  rum- 
bled and  rattled  and  jolted  on  down  the 
hill,  at  continually  increasing  speed,  un- 
til at  length  we  reached  the  base,  and  I 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  at  knowing 
that  the  worst  was  over. 

Arrived  upon  a  level,  our  momentum 
gradually  expended  itself.  From  an  esti- 
mated ten-mile  rate — which  had  seemed 
terrific — we  slowed  to  a  five,  to  a  three, 
to  a  one,  to  a  snail's  pace,  and  then 
something  occurred  which,  although  not 
threatening  any  danger  to  us  person- 
ally, filled  our  minds  with  the  liveliest 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  others.  Antaeus 
came  to  a  stand-still  just  across  the  rail- 
way track. 

"  Well  ? "  said  my  passenger,  inquir- 
ingly 

"  Well,"  I  returned,  blankly,  as  I 
pulled  my  watch  from  my  pocket,  "  this 
is — interesting,  to  say  the  least." 

"  Are  there — how  about  trains  ? "  she 
queried  anxiously. 

During  the  jolting  of  our  forced — and 
forcible — descent  our  lantern  had  gone 
out ;  but  there  was  an  electric  lamp 
near,  and  by  its  light  I  managed  to  read 
the  hour  upon  my  watch-dial. 

"  There  is  a  train  leaving  the  city  at 
ten,  due  here  at  ten-seventeen  ;  it  now 
lacks  five  minutes  of  that.  I  must  go 
to  the  station  and  report  that  the  way  is 
blocked.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you — or 
would  you  prefer  going  while  I  wait 
here  ? " 
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"  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go." 

"Very  well,  then.;  I'll  not  be  long-." 

This  promise  of  mine  was  ill-advised. 
I  hurried  up  the  track  to  the  station, 
only  to  find  it  locked  and  deserted.  It 
was  not  the  principal  station  of  the 
town,  being  one  of  the  half-dozen  smaller 
ones  strung  at  short  intervals  along  the 
line.  In  all  probability  it  would  not 
be  opened  until  a  few  minutes  before 
train-time.  As  I  knew  the  jutcoming 
train  would  stop  at  that  stati  jTl,  and  thus 
give  me  a  chance  to  warn  the  engineer 
of  the  obstruction  ahead,  I  did  not  feel 
particularly  alarmed  at  not  finding  the 
agent  at  once.  Still  I  was  conscious  of 
some  nervous  uneasiness  while  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

At  last  he  came  leisurely  across  the 
street,  jingling  his  keys  as  he  walked. 
As  soon  as  he  stepped  foot  upon  the  plat- 
form I  went  to  him  and  began  to  tell 
my  story.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  with 
it  ere  he  interrupted  me  with  a  startled 
ejaculation. 

"  Great  Scott  !  The  White  Mountain 
express  !  " 

"What?  What  do  you  mean?"  I 
gasped. 

"  New  train  —  put  on  yesterday  — 
passes  here  on  the  way  in  at  ten-ten,  and 
it's  more  than  that  now  !  "  he  exclaimed 
in  staccato,  as  he  hastily  unlocked  the 
station  door,  and,  putting  in  his  hand, 
seized  a  red  lantern  that  had  been  sit- 
ting ready  lighted  on  the  floor  within. 

He  did  not  waste  any  more  time  with 
me,  but  rushed  along  to  the  end  of  the 
platform,  and  then  began  to  run  with  all 
his  might  down  the  track.  I  succeeded 
in  following  him  at  not  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, although  I  was  turning  sick  and 
giddy  with  all  sorts  of  horrible  appre- 
hensions. Visions  of  a  frightful  wreck 
photographed  themselves  on  my  brain, 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying  sounded  pro- 
phetically in  my  ears,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  all  I  was  selfishly  deploring  the  fact 
that  I  should  be  called  on  to  pay  the 
damages — at  least  to  Antaeus — and  "won- 
dering if  I  could  contrive  to  get  a  hard- 
ware discount  off  the  market  price  of 
steam-rollers. 

The  crossing  was  still  hidden  from  us 
around  a  curve  when  a  shrill  whistling 
broke  upon  my  startled  ears. 

"  T-o-o-t !— t-o-o-t !     Toot  !  toot !  " 

The  agent  uttered  an  explosive  invo- 
cation to  the  Deity,  and  added  in  tones 
of  despair : 


"  We're  too  late  ;  she's  onto  us  !  " 

Still  we  staggered  mechanically  for- 
ward, until  suddenly,  with  a  cry  of  warn- 
ing, the  agent  sprang  aside,  and  the  ex- 
press went  thundering  by. 

"  See  here,  young  man,"  my  compan- 
ion exclaimed  angrily,  "  if  this  is  a  put- 
up  job " 

"  But  it  is  not  !  "  I  interposed  with  in- 
dignant protest.  "  I  don't  understand 
it  any  better  than  you  do.  Certainly  I 
left  Ant — the  roller  sprawled  across  both 
tracks." 

"Well,  I  guess  it  ain't  there  now," 
dryly  remarked  the  agent,  watching  the 
rear  lights  of  the  fast-receding  train, 
until  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
glare  of  the  "local's"  head-light.  "I 
must  run  back,"  he  added,  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  duties.  "  You  take  this  lan- 
tern and  go  and  see  if  the  outward  track 
is  clear.  Stand  between  the  rails  and 
swing  the  lantern  if  it  ain't.  I'll  tell  the 
engineer  to  go  slow  and  be  on  the  look- 
out." 

In  another  minute  I  was  at  the  cross- 
ing. I  looked  up  and  down  the  street 
for  Antaeus,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
young  lady  were  to  be  seen.  If  that 
Hercules  of  a  locomotive  actually  had 
lifted  him  into  the  air  and  carried  him 
off  his  absence  could  not  have  been 
more  conspicuous.  But  naturally  such 
a  feat  could  not  have  been  accomplished, 
nor  had  it  been  attempted. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  was  this.  During  my 
absence  the  fire  under  the  boiler  had 
been  getting  up,  until  finally  enough 
steam  had  made  to  start  the  machinery 
and  so  the  roller  had  been  enabled 
to  roll  itself  away  out  of  danger. 

I  was  about  to  start  toward  town, 
under  the  supposition  that  Antaeus  had 
taken  that  direction,  when  I  chanced  to 
recollect  that  with  the  levers  as  I  had 
left  them  he  naturally  must  go  just 
the  opposite  way — that  is,  retrace  the 
course  over  which  he  had  lately  come. 
Accordingly  I  set  out  on  the  run  toward 
the  hill.  Near  the  foot  of  it  I  found 
him,  diagonaled  off  the  road-side  with 
his  nose  against  a  tree,  loudly  hissing 
in  impotent  rage  at  the  unwelcome  bar 
to  his  progress. 

I  jumped  into  the  engineer's  place, 
reversed  the  machinery,  and  /without 
very  much  trouble  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  back  into  the  road  and  started 
on  the  homeward  way.     I  was  putting 
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to  myself  an  uneasy  question  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  my  passenger,  when,  to 
my  relief,  I  heard  her  voice  close  at  hand. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ? "  she  inquired  anx- 
iously; "  I  feared  it  was  going  to  blow 
up  or  something,  it  made  such  a  horri- 
bly distressing  noise." 

"  That  very  noise  was  a  guarantee 
that  he  was  not  going  to  blow  up,"  I 
replied,  bringing  Antaeus  to  a  stop. 
"  He  was  merely  getting  rid  of  super- 
fluous steam  through  the  safety-valve. 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  again.  Will 
you  ride  ?  I  think  we  shall  get  on 
smoothly  this  time." 

Rather  hesitatingly  she  allowed  me 
to  help  her  in.  Then,  after  taking  the 
precaution  to  add  some  fuel  to  the  fire, 
and  to  inspect  the  steam  and  water  in- 
dicators by  the  light  of  my  borrowed 
red  lantern,  I  opened  the  throttle  and 
started  on  again. 

"  Did  the  train  frighten  you  ? "  I  be- 
thought myself  to  ask,  presently. 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it,"  she  returned 
with  a  shudder ;  "  I  heard  it  coming 
from  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  when 
it  got  nearer  and  nearer  and  you  did 
not  return  I  was  almost  frantic.  But  I 
couldn't  do  anything.  I  don't  think  it 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
with  the  light  gleaming  along  the  rails 
and  making  it  seem  even  nearer,  when 
the  roller  began  to  move — but,  oh,  how 
slowly !  I  thought  I  should — well,  if 
my  hair  hasn't  turned  gray  from  that 
scare  it  never  will  do  so  until  the  natural 
time  for  it  comes,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  the  old  fellow  got  off  in  time, 
evidently." 

"  Yes  ;  but  with  hardly  a  second  to 
spare.  He  hadn't  cleared  the  rails  of 
the  other  track  when  the  train  passed. 
It  was  a  frightfully  narrow  margin." 

"  You  were  not  on  board  all  this 
while,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  that  would  have  been  too 
foolhardy.  But  when  I  saw  it  was 
making  off  I  didn't  want  it — I  mean 
him — to  go  careering  and  cavorting 
about  the  country  alone,  so  I  climbed 
up  and  tried  to  take  command.  You 
showed  me  how  to  use  the  reversing- 
lever,  and  it  all  seemed  easy  when  you 
were  here,  but  when  I  was  alone  I 
didn't  dare  touch  it  for  fear  something 
disastrous  would  happen.  All  I  ven- 
tured to  do  was  to  take  the  wheel  and 
keep  him  in  the  road — or  rather  try  to 
do  so,  for    I    didn't  succeed  very  well. 


My  strength  was  not  equal  to  it.  He 
swerved  a  little  and  then  got  to  going 
more  and  more  on  the  bias,  until  at  last, 
despite  all  I  could  do  to  the  contrary, 
he  ran  off  against  a  tree  and  was  obliged 
to  stop.  Soon  afterward  that  hissing 
noise  began,  and,  fearing  an  explosion,  I 
ran  and  got  behind  the  wall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  then — then  you 
came.  I  don  't  think  I  ever  was  more 
rejoiced  to  see  anybody  in  all  my  life." 

I  resisted  a  temptation  to  make  a 
speech,  which,  however  much  in  earnest 
I  was,  might  have  sounded  silly,  and 
contented  myself  with  remarking  that  I 
was  glad  to  have  arrived  in  such  good 
time,  and  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
taking  of  her — and  Antaeus — safe  home. 

I  could  not  get  to  sleep  after  going  to 
bed  that  night.  The  evening's  experi- 
ence of  itself  was  hardly  a  soporific,  but 
there  was  yet  another  matter  to  occupy 
my  thoughts  and  prevent  my  sleeping. 
Should  I  venture  at  the  next  favorable 
opportunity  to  put  a  certain  question  to 
a  certain  person  ?  If  I  did  so  what  an- 
swer should  I  receive  ?  I  hoped  and  I 
feared  and  I  doubted  concerning  the 
sentiments  of  the  said  certain  person 
toward  my  unworthy  self.  I  revolved 
the  thing  in  my  mind  until  there  seemed 
to  be  little  else  there  but  revolution. 
Progress  in  any  direction,  certainly  there 
was  none.  My  body  was  hardly  less 
restless  than  my  mind. 

At  three  o'clock  it  flashed  across  me 
like  a  revelation,  that  I  was  hungry.  I 
had  eaten  a  light  supper  hours  ago, 
and  now  my  stomach  was  eloquent  with 
emptiness ;  while  the  blood  which 
should  be  doing  good  service  there  was 
pulsing  madly  about  in  my  brain  to  no 
purpose.  I  went  down  stairs  and  in- 
spected the  contents  of  the  ice-chest. 
Roast  pork  and  brown  bread  make 
rather  a  hearty  late  supper,  but  break- 
fast time  was  so  near  I  thought  I  would 
risk  them — and  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Returning  to  my  room,  I  set  a  lamp 
upon  a  stand  at  the  head  of  the  bed  and, 
taking  the  first  book  that  came  to  hand 
— it  chanced  to  be  an  Italian  grammar 
— I  began  to  read.  I  had  gone  as  far  in 
the  introduction  as  "CC  like  t-ch  in 
hatchet,  "  when  I  grew  drowsy.  I  laid 
down  the  book,  my  eyelids  drooped, 
and  there  is  good  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  a  moment  later  I  fell  asleep, 
lying  on  my  back  with  the  upper  half  of 
my  body  bent  into  the  form  of  a  bow. 
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My  slumbers  were  visited  by  a  dream 
— a  nightmare,  composed,  I  estimate,  of 
cold  roast  pork  and  brown  bread,  un- 
comfortable bodily  position,  the  mem- 
ory of  certain  occurrences  in  my  past 
history,  and  an  event  to  be  described 
later.  In  this  dream  Antaeus  figured 
largely.  He  seemed  to  come  rolling 
across  the  bed,  and  me,  until  he  had 
stopped  upon  my  chest  and  stomach. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  I  asked  in 
alarm.  "  Do  you  know  you  are  crush- 
ing me  ?     Get  away  !  " 

"I  dare  say  I  am.  I  zveigli  fifteen 
tons,"  Antaeus  replied,  heavily  jocose. 
"  I  say,"  he  continued  with  a  burst  of 
anger,  "you  are  an  honorable,  high- 
minded  sort  of  person,  you  are.  What 
do  you  mean  by  treating  me  so  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  our  compact  ?  I  have 
given  you  every  chance  man  could  ask 
for  with  her ;  what  have  you  done  for 
me  in  return  ?  Nothing.  Even  worse 
than  nothing.  To  faithlessness  you 
have  added  treachery.  Not  content 
with  deceiving  me,  you  have  sought  to 
destroy  me.  I  suppose  you  hoped  to  see 
my  debris  strewn  along  the  iron  way." 

I  was  conscience-stricken  by  his  ac- 
cusations ;  but  I  could  refute  a  part  of 
them.  "  Oh,  no  !  oh,  no!"  I  protested, 
"  it  was  an  accident,  I  assure  you.  So 
far  from  desiring  such  a  thing,  I  declare 
that  I  cannot  even  imagine  your  being* 
reduced  to  debris.     I " 

"  Bah  !  "  roared  Antaeus,  and  in  his 
rage  he  began  to  belch  forth  smoke — 
smoke  so  thick  and  black  that  I  thought 
I  should  be  stifled  by  it.  In  another 
moment  I  awoke  gasping. 

One  feature  of  my  dream  was  a  reality 
— the  smoke.  The  room  was  filled  with 
it,  and  there  were  flames  beside.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  guess,  the  situation  on 
which  I  opened  my  eyes  had  been  thus 
brought  about.  While  I  slept  the  wind 
had  risen  and,  pushing  inward  the  shade 
at  the  open  window,  had  pressed  it 
against  the  small,  unstable  stand  until 
the  latter  had  been  tipped  over,  bring- 
ing the  lighted  lamp  to  the  floor.  The 
muslin  curtains  had  caught  fire  ;  from 
them  the  straw  matting,  kerosene-soak- 
ed, had  flamed  up,  so  that  now  a  pretty 
lively  blaze  was  in  progress. 

I  sprang  off  the  bed,  made  a  snatch  at 
some  of  my  clothes,  and  got  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  possible.  After  I  had 
helped  save  everything  portable,  that 
could   be   saved  without  risk   to  life.  I 


went  and  stood  before  the  house  in  the 
cool  air  of  the  early  dawn  and  watched 
the  struggle  between  flames  and  flood. 
In  the  midst  of  my  perturbation  I 
noticed  something  that  struck  me  as 
being  worthy  of  remark.  I  had  left 
Antaeus  at  the  edge  of  the  roadway  be- 
fore our  gate ;  now  the  fire-engine, 
Electra,  had  been  drawn  up  beside  him. 
He  was  maintaining  strict  silence,  but 
I  hoped  he  was  being  well  entertained, 
for  Electra  kept  up  an  incessant  buzzing 
— woman  like,  quite  willing  to  do  all  of 
the  talking.  At  any  rate  my  share  of 
our  compact  was  now  fulfilled ;  Antaeus 
and  I  were  quits. 

In  the  later  morning  I  saw  the  young 
lady.  My  misfortunes  called  forth  from 
her  expressions  of  sincerest  pity ;  in- 
deed, she  bitterly  reproached  herself 
for  having  been  the  direct  cause  of 
them.  When  I  described  my  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  suffocation,  she 
grew  so  pale  that  I  thought  she  must 
feel  considerable  interest  in  me,  al- 
though I  immediately  reflected  that  it 
could  not  be  very  pleasant  to  have 
one's  next-door  neighbor  roasted  alive. 

By-and-by  I  told  her  of  my  two 
dreams,  and  of  the  way  in  which  I  finally 
kept  faith  with  Antaeus. 

"  It  is  a  shame  that  you  had  to  burn 
up  your  house  to  do  it,"  she  comment- 
ed, "  when  a  brush-heap  might  have 
answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well." 

I  thought — or  I  hoped — that  the  time 
had  come  for  making  a  decisive  move 
with  some  chance  of  its  being  effective. 
I  furtively  possessed  myself  of  her  hand. 

"  I  should  not  regret  the  house  so 
much,"  said  I,  "if  I  might  hope  you 
would  deign  to  extend  to  me  the  favor 
with  which  Electra  has  made  Antaeus 
happy." 

This  was  bunglingly  put,  but  she  un- 
derstood me  well  enough,  although  she 
murmured  in  reply : 

"  You  have  it  already ;  we  are — ac- 
quainted. Surely  you  don't  want — any- 
thing— more." 

But  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  town 
fathers  contemplate  purchasing  Antaeus 
and  giving  him  a  permanent  residence 
"within  our  borders."  If  this  report  be 
true,  I  shall  use  all  my  influence — from 
motives  of  gratitude  —  to  have  him 
lodged  beside  the  engine-house,  so 
that  he  may  be  near  his  bewitching 
Electra. 


OUANANICHE     FISHING, 


BY    EUGENE    MC CARTHY. 


"  Voila  une  grande  ouananiche  ! " 
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UANANICHE, 
or  as  the  Eng- 
lish has  it, 
wananiche,  is 
the  famous  land-lock- 
ed salmon,  peculiar 
almost  exclusively  to 
Lake  St.  John,  its  var- 
ious inlets,  and  more 
particularly  its  out- 
lets, the  Grande  and 
Petite  Decharge.  The 
derivation  of  its  name 
cannot  correctly  be 
traced,  but  the  fish  is 
in  all  respects  similar 
to  its  ancestor,  the 
salmon.  A  careful 
comparison  of  both  laid  side  by  side 
will,  excepting  the  difference  in  size, 
reveal  no  material  point  of  variance. 
In  general  contour,  spots,  color,  mouth, 
in  fact  in  every  point,  one  corresponds 
with  the  other.  In  size  the  ouananiche 
will  weigh  from  one  to  five  pounds, 
with  an  average  of  three.  Occasionally 
one  of  greater  weight  is  caught,  but  it 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Stories 
of  one  weighing  twelve,  fourteen  and 
sixteen  pounds  are  occasionally  heard. 

It  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  average 
size  caught  gives  the  fisherman  a  labor 
to  perform,  which  unless  faithfully  done 
by  calling  into  requisition  all  the  skill 
possessed,  proves  disastrous  to  his  tackle. 
The  ouananiche  is  almost  entirely  a 
dweller  in  rough  water  ;  the  higher  the 
waves,  the  more  fierce  the  current,  there 
it  will  most  frequently  be  found. 

From  the  foot  of  a  rapid  there  always 
flows  an  up-current  on  the  side,  between 
which  two  movements  of  the  water  lies 
a  choppy  surface  covered  with  patches 
of  thick  foam.  Under  and  through  this 
foam  or  brou,  as  the  Canadian  patois  has 
it,  can  at  all  times  be  found  the  ouana- 
niche. Here  it  rises  to  the  surface  seek- 
ing floating  flies  and  insects,  making  its 
presence  known  in  its  search  by  the 
dorsal  fin  cutting  the  foam  here  and 
there.  Side  by  side  with  the  oixananiche 
can  occasionally  be  seen  the  dorsal  of 
the  poisson  blanc,  or  white  fish  of  Canada, 
seeking  flies  ;  yet  it  is  a  strange  fact  that 


it  cannot  be  tempted  with  bait  of  any 
description. 

Great  skill  is  demanded  on  the  part 
of  the  guides  to  manage  the  canoes  (the 
only  boat  used  in  this  section)  in  this 
rough  water.  Keen  of  sight,  they 
quickly  discover  a  fish  ;  a  quick  turn  of 
the  paddle  and  the  fisherman  is  within 
casting  distance.  To  cast  correctly  while 
sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  that 
dances  continually,  demands  a  little 
practice.  The  flies  are  dropped  just 
ahead  of  the  fish,  the  guide  explains 
"  tirez  la  monche  a  petite  coup  ;"  inti- 
mating to  jerk  the  flies,  not  to  draw 
them  through  the  water.  If  the  fish 
strikes,  as  it  usually  does,  it  is  not 
heralded  by  a  tug  at  the  line,  but  by  a 
glimpse  of  a  leaping,  silvery  body  rising 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  water.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  ouananiche  lies  in  the 
fact  that  almost  invariably  when  it 
strikes  and  becomes  hooked,  it  imme- 
diately leaps  from  the  water  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  until  safely  netted.  In 
one  instance,  the  writer  counted  eleven 
leaps  made  by  one  weighing  three 
pounds,  and  in  another  observed  one 
leap  completely  over  the  canoe  when 
successfuly  hooked  by  one  of  our  party. 
Between  the  jumps,  quick  deep  dives 
are  made,  all  of  which  necessitates  at- 
tentive watching,  and  rapid  manipula- 
tion of  the  reel.  An  automatic  or  self- 
winding reel  gives  great  satisfaction. 

During  the  fishing  season,  the  vicinity 
of  any  of  the  large  rapids  furnishes  suf- 
ficient ground  for  a  day's  fishing  without 
change.  The  supply  of  fish  seems  in- 
exhaustible, and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
one  or  more  is  not  in  sight.  In  ouana- 
niche fishing  heavy  tackle  is  neither 
required  nor  used.  The  ordinary  split 
bamboo  trout  fly-rod  of  seven  or  eight 
ounces,  and  the  small  and  dark  colored 
trout  flies  are  preferable. 

Ouananiche  fishing,  as  yet  but  little 
known,  but  destined  to  become  famous, 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
A  few  of  these  fish  have  been  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  Maine,  but  their 
natural  waters  are  the  tributaries  and 
outlets  of  Lake  St.  John.  Few  were 
killed  until  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Prior  to  1888  the  lake  was  only  ac- 
cessible   by    steamer    up    the   famous 
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Saguenay  River  to  Chicoutimi,  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  then  via  buckboard 
a  journey  of  sixty  miles.  A  railway 
from  Quebec  to  Lake  St.  John  has  now 
been  completed. 

The  Grande  De'charge  is  located  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Roberval,  a  distance  of  some 
thirty  miles.  A  steamer  making  daily 
trips  affords  safe  transport. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to 
meet  as  companions  du  voyage,  en  route 
to  the  lake,  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
who  from  a  visit  to  the  Dccliarge  the 
year  previous  had  become  authorities 
on  ouananiche  fishing.  I  will  call  them 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M .  Their  descrip- 
tions of  the  sport  enjoyed  the  previous 
season,  made  me  impatient  to  cast  flies 
for  the  gamest  fish  known.  The  day 
following  our  arrival  at  Roberval 
found  me  still  more  impatient,  and 
although  a  terrific  northwest  wind  had 
raised  the  lake  into  immense  waves, 
we  were  ready  and  willing  to  start  at 
once  for  the  De'charge.  We  boarded  the 
steamer  and  started  down  the  lake. 
Soon  the  force  of  the  waves  was  felt, 
and  the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the 
boat  brought  about  the  attendant  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  mat  de  mer.  Ere 
this  agony  reached  us,  it  became  evident 
that  in  pursuing  our  voyage  we  were 
inviting  disaster.  Finally,  meeting. the 
waves  in  their  full  power,  they  dashed 
over  the  bows  through  the  boat,  into 

the  cabins.  The  bravery  of  Mrs.  M , 

who  until  then  had  wished  the  voyage 
continued,  vanished,  and  she  quickly  re- 
quested, much  to  the  relief  of  all,  that 
the  boat  return  to  Roberval. 

To  pass  the  time  we  made  a  trip  via 
buckboard  to  Point  Bleue,  some  five 
miles  up  the  lake,  to  visit  the  encamp- 
ment of  Montagnais  Indians  located 
there.  This  tribe  make  their  home 
some  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Lake 
St.  John,  and  journey  down  each  year 
with  furs  secured  during  the  season. 
They  barter  them  for  supplies  for  an- 
other year  at  the  Hudson  Bay  post  at 
the  lake.  Early  in  September  they  re- 
turn in  their  canoes  to  their  homes  in 
the  far  North,  to  hunt  and  trap  until 
another  season  brings  them  again. 

Across  the  lake  on  its  northern  shore, 
deep  indentations  indicate  the  mouths 
of  the  immense  rivers  that  drain  the 
wilderness  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
north.  Such  are  the  Ashuapmouchouan, 


Mistassini,  and  Peribonca  Rivers,  now 
imperfectly  known,  but  destined  to  be 
ere  long  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
eager  sportsman  in  search  of  unlimited 
hunting  and  fishing. 

The  day  following  the  storm  we  made 
a  successful  trip  over  the  black  waters 
of  the  lake  to  the  De'charge.  Reaching 
the  landing  place  within  the  river  itself, 
the  steamer  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
a  large  flotilla  of  bark  canoes,  each  pro- 
pelled by  two  native  Canadian  guides, 
whose  quick  and  Skillful  paddling  at 
once  attracted  attention.  Entering  the 
canoes,  we  were  taken  ashore  bag  and 
baggage,  and  each  one  of  the  party  was 
relegated  to  selected  guides.  The 
rapidly  spoken  French  patois  of  these 
hardy,  honest  and  good-natured  men 
seemed  a  veritable  babel  to  those  of 
us  not  versed  in  the  language.  Again 
in  our  canoes,  a  short  paddle  down 
the  De'charge  brought  us  to  "  Griffin's  " 
Camp,  a  comfortable  log  lodge  in  the 
wilderness.  Here  a  welcome  dinner 
was  served  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
a  steady  stream  of  French  nasal  sounds 
emanating  from  the  crowd  of  guides 
present.  We  next  made  a  portage  of  a 
mile  over  a  trail  leading  around  the 
"  grand  slide "  in  the  river.  Then  a 
half  mile  by  canoe  through  swirling 
rapids  and  eddies,  and  we  landed  at 
"  Scott's  "'  Camp.  Built  on  the  portable 
camp  style,  large  and  roomy,  with  com- 
fortable partitioned  bunks,  we  quickly 
made  ourselves  at  home.  Aided  by  the 
steward  in  charge  we  found  the  inner 
and  outer  man  equally  provided  for. 

Eager  to  try  our  hand  at  ouananiche 
fishing,  we  at  once  prepared  our  tackle, 
entered  our  canoes  and  ventured  out 
into  the  rapids.  These  canoes,  built  of 
white  birch  bark,  strengthened  by  thin 
broad  ribs  of  ash  placed  close  together, 
the  whole  made  water-tight  by  a  seam 
covering  of  gum,  are  extremely  light, 
yet  are  capable  of  carrying  three  per- 
sons and  a  large  amount  of  baggage. 
They  are  far  from  being  the  cranky  tip- 
ping craft  that  they  are  represented  to 
be.  The  guides  either  kneel  or  sit  as 
they  paddle,  while  the  fisherman  sits  on 
a  cushion  of  boughs  on  the  bottom,  and 
can  turn  or  shift  his  position  as  the  re- 
quirements of  casting  may  demand. 

We  paddled  out  into  the  river,  which 
at  this  point  is  a  continual  succession  or 
rapids.  Our  course  was  up  stream,  and 
we   were   veritably   going   up   through 
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leaping  waves  and  rapidly  descend- 
ing slides,  seemingly  impassable,  yet 
easily  ascended  by  the  skill  of  the 
guides,  whose  regular  stroke  of  the  pad- 
dle was  but  little  quickened  at  any  time. 
We  were  soon  near  the  foot  of  the 
"grand  slide,"  a  rough  rapid  of  sharp 
descent  with  a  tremendous  flow  of  water. 

Keeping  well  away  from  its  power,  we 
sought  the  large  patches  of  foam  drift- 
ing about,  and  on  all  sides  we  saw  the 
fish.  A  guide  remarked,  "  les  otiananiclie 
sont  abondantes  anjoii7'd  'hut,"  and  in- 
deed they  were  plentiful. 

My  first  cast  was  made  some  thirty 
feet  ;  a  leaping  silvery  body  and  a  taut 
line  proved  a  strike  and  a  successful 
one.  I  was  in  a  tremble  of  excitement, 
my  line  running  swiftly  out  and  down. 
As  quickly  it  was  reeled  back  on  my 
automatic  ;  then  another  jump,  another 
dive,  another  and  yet  another  ;  the 
guide  sitting  behind'  me  ready  with  the 
landing  net.  The  last  jump  was  near 
the  canoe,  and  skillful  placing  of  the 
net  resulted  in  a  veritable  catch  on  the 
fly,  and  my  first  ouananiche  was  secured. 
I  examined  and  wondered ;  wonder 
changed  to  admiration,  and  as  each  new 
point  of  beauty  met  the  eye,  exclama- 
tions of  delight  could  not  be  restrained. 

But,  we  were  losing  time.  Ample 
sport  awaited  my  action,  and  I  left  fur- 
ther admiration  until  the  return  to 
camp.  Again  I  cast — another  fish — then 
several  casts  at  random,  no  fish  being  in 
view  for  the  moment,  and  success  fol- 
lowed. 

Truly  it  was  the  grandest  sport  it  had 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  engage  in. 
An  unlimited  number  offish  of  wonder- 
ful fighting  qualities,  the  tremendous 
swirl  of  waters  that  makes  a  canoe  dance 
like  a  veritable  cockle  shell,  the  constant 
cries  of  the  two  guides  one  to  the  other 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
boat,  the  skill  called  into  play  to  save 
both  fish  and  tackle  ;  all  united  to 
awaken  an  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
that  no  other  kirtd  of  fishing  had  done. 

Soon  the  constant  casting  and  playing 
tired  my  arm.  and  I  handed  the  rod  to 
one  of  the  guides,  Paul,  and  watched 
with  admiration  his  skillful  manipula- 
tion. Again  I  continued  the  sport  until 
the  approach  of  evening  brought  the 
fishing  for  the  afternoon  to  a  close. 

"  J'ai  /aim,  retonrnons  a  Mons  Leves- 
que"  perfectly  explains  my  wishes  to 
the  guides. 


We  returned  to  camp  and  held  up  to 
view  a  string  of  thirty-two.  Compar- 
ing notes  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.,  I  found 
both  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
point  of  numbers  ;  the  result  of  skill 
attained  in  their  former  experience. 

Following  a  supper  of  ouananiche, 
equaling  the  salmon  in  flavor,  we  spent 
the  evening  in  attempted  conversation 
with  our  guides.  They  do  not  speak  a 
single  word  of  English,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  their  terms  and  ex- 
pressions is  indispensable  to  enable  one 
to  follow  their  instructions,  and  to  hold 
at  least  some  necessary  conversation 
with  them. 

We  made  an  early  start  to  fish  on  the 
morrow,  and  our  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious day  was  repeated,  as  we  visited 
many  rapids  up  and  down  the  De- 
charge,  with  uniform  success  in  all. 

The  excitement  of  running  the  rapids 
is  exhilarating,  and  at  first  tests  the 
nerves  fully.  The  necessity  of  two 
guides  is  readily  seen,  since  with  one 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
manage  a  canoe  in  these  waters.  When 
some  of  the  larger  rapids  were  to  be 
run  the  guides  would  land  on  a  rock 
and  study  a  proper  course  through 
them.  Often  during  the  passage  and 
in  the  wildest  part  a  rock  before  unseen 
would  suddenly  appear  directly  ahead. 
On  such  occasions  the  expertness  of  the 
guides  was  shown.  ■•  They  would' imme- 
diately check  the  headway  of  the  canoe, 
and  even  back  it  up  against  the  im- 
petuous current,  seeking  a  new  passage 
through  the  seething  waters.  The  canoe 
experience  amidst  the  rapids  of  the 
DecJiarge  is  well  worth  the  journey  to 
participate  in. 

The  songs  of  the  guides  when  return- 
ing from  some  of  the  longer  trips  we 
made,  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure. 
To  our  request,  "  Chantez  votre  chan- 
son de  canot,"  they  would  sing  some 
quaint,  sweet  boating  song,  keeping 
time  with  their  paddles. 
♦  The  experiences  of  the  trip,  in  every 
particular,  were  new.  The  element  of 
excitement  was  present  in  everything, 
and  the  statement  that  the  catching  of 
ouananiche  is  beyond  all  question  the 
grandest  fishing  there  is,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. June,  July  and  October  are  the 
months  during  which  the  best  fishing  is 
found,  and  there  is  but  little  choice,  as 
success  will  be  met  with  at  any  time 
during  these  periods. 


THE    CLASS-DAY     MADONNA 
A  Story  of  Harvard  Life. 


BY    JOHN    CORBIN. 


A  SOFT  tapping  on  the  door  dis- 
turbed Ames'  reverie,  and  he 
laid  aside  the  pen,  which  had 
long  since  dried  in  his  hand.  He 
glanced  hopelessly  at  the  several  half- 
written  letters  before  him.  "  Dear 
Mother  ;  the  faculty  has  not  seen  fit  to 
pass  me  on  my  college  work."  That 
seemed  to  beg  the  question.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  faculty.  "  Dear  Mother  ; 
this  will  be  the  saddest  letter  you  have 
ever  received,  or  I  have  ever  written. 
I  would  give  a  year  of  my  life  if  I  could 
save  it  you."  He  meant  all  that,  but  it 
sounded  mawkish.  Then,  after  several 
similar  failures:  "Dear  Father;  I  have 
flunked  my  examinations  " — hopelessly 
brutal.  Yes,  but  the  fact  was  brutal. 
To  pursue  his  studies  he  had  neglected 
society,  refused  clubs,  and,  after  a  year 
of  success  in  athletics,  had  quitted  the 
field.  Yet  he  had  failed  to  get  his  degree. 
The  knocking  was  softly  repeated, 
but  Ames  did  not  heed  it.  He  had 
thrown  college  friendships  aside,  and 
now  most  of  all  resented  intrusion. 

The  knocking  ceased,  but  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  the  knob.  The  door  creaked 
on  its  hinges.  He  arose,  gathering  his 
lounging  wrapper  about  his  waist.  The 
glancing  light  in  his  eyes  foreboded 
scant  welcome  to  the  intruder. 

"  We  are  here,  Brother  Ned,  may  we 
come  in?"  asked  a  girl's  voice  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  response,  except,  perhaps, 
an  inarticulate  curse,  the  door  swung 
cautiously  open.  There  stood  a  party 
of  gayly  dressed  Class-day  girls.  A  lit- 
tle cry  of  dismay,  a  shrinking,  and  the 
foremost  of  the  party  faltered,  "  Par- 
don me.  We've — we've  got  the  wrong 
room." 

Ames  stood  speechless,  gazing  at  the 
face  before  him.  A  silken  scarf  of  pale 
violet  was  thrown  about  the  throat. 
The  hair  was  dusky  golden,  and  the 
eyes  that  a  moment  before  had  been 
brimming  with  laughter,  were  wide 
open  with  surprise.  In  an  instant  it  all 
had  vanished,  and  he  heard  the  fright- 
ened rustle  of  skirts  and  the  tripping  of 
feet  on  the  stairway. 

His   anger  had    strangely    subsided. 


Only  a  tinge  of  irony  was  left,  as  he 
realized  how  it  had  happened.  It  was 
the  afternoon  of  Class-day.  His  room 
was  toward  the  top  of  Holworthy. 
These  were  evidently  stray  guests  of 
Ned  Forrest,  who  lived  below. 

They  were  gone  like  a  flutter  of  wood- 
cock, but  Ames  could  not  return  to  his 
letter.  The  outline  of  the  face  he  had 
seen,  so  gay  and  flushed  with  girlish 
health,  was  evasively  familiar,  and  he 
fell  to  conjecturing  where  he  could  have 
seen  it  before.  "  Probably  in  some 
dream,"  he  thought ;  "  at  least,  she  was 
beautiful  as  a  dream  —  and  where  else 
should  he  have  seen  her — he  who  had 
so  few  acquaintances  and  so  very  many 
dreams  ? "  He  smiled,  and  went  to  his 
window  seat,  in  a  mood  of  vague  unrest. 
He  would  write  home  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow he  should  be  free  of  distractions. 

And  to-morrow,  he  reflected,  he  should 
end  this  dreamy  life,  leave  every  famil- 
iar object  —  slink  away  from  it  all  for- 
ever. The  low,  square  sashes,  with 
their  little  panes  of  wrinkled  antique 
glass  ;  the  snug,  leather-cushioned  win- 
dow-seats, set  into  the  embrasures  ;  the 
straggling  wainscot  bookcases  ;  the  etch- 
ings and  water  colors  that  hung  about 
the  room  ;  and  finally  his  Madonna, 
above  the  prim,  colonial  fire-place. 

This  Madonna  —  she  of  the  wind- 
blown veil  —  was  dearest  to  him  of  all. 
In  his  sentimental  realm  of  books  and 
pictures  she  was  queen,  and  no  shadow 
from  the  striving,  actual  world  beyond 
his  window  could  darken  his  love  for 
her.  How  many  hours  he  had  spent 
gazing  into  her  steadfast  eyes,  only  his 
present  disgrace  could  tell.  This  was 
the  last  hour  of  dreams,  in  which  he 
was  dreaming  farewell  forever.  Hers 
should  be  the  last  farewell  of  all. 

When  he  finally  lifted  his  eyes,  he 
quickened  into  a  smile  of  recognition. 
This  very  Madonna  of  his  the  face  of 
the  girlish  intruder  so  strangely  re- 
sembled. The  thought  aroused  him, 
but  in  a  moment  he  smiled  with  inward 
derision  :  only  by  an  idle  trick  of  the 
mind  itself,  could  such  a  fancy  have 
been  thrust  upon   him.     The   outlines 
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indeed  might  have  been  similar,  and 
the  foreheads  clear  and  broad  ;  but  one 
face  was  gay  with  transient  pleasure, 
and  in  the  other  shone  the  quiet  joy  of 
an  awakened  soul. 

Without,  the  afternoon  was  mellow- 
ing into  sunset.  Ames'  window  was 
open  to  the  June  air  and  sunlight,  so 
that  the  successive  shouts  from  his 
classmates,  assembled  around  the  class- 
tree,  smote  upon  his  ears,  and  after- 
ward he  heard  the  increasing  murmur 
of  feminine  voices — no  doubt  as  the 
struggle  began  for  the  gafland  of  roses. 
When  the  exercises  were  over,  the  rag- 
a-muffin  seniors,  each  with  his  hard- 
won  Jacqueminots,  came  hurrying  away 
from  the  enclosure  about  the  tree. 
Then  the  ladies  appeared,  and  for  a 
space  the  yard  was  gay  with  bright 
gowns  and  radiant  eyes. 

To  Ames  the  yard  had  never  seemed 
so  beautiful.  He  felt  the  dreamy  calm 
of  the  years  now  past,  creeping  over 
him  more  deliciously  than  ever ;  for 
his  joy  was  tempered  by  inward  sor- 
row, and  the  thought  of  the  unwritten 
letter  was  like  an  oncoming  cloud  that 
makes  every  moment  of  calm  more 
precious. 

As  evening  came  on,  and  Ames  saw 
the  merry  throngs  gathering,  a  subtile 
melancholy  succeeded  his  dreamy  quiet. 
A  strange  desire  came  over  him  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd.  He  told  him- 
self that  alone  among  them  he  might 
forget  himself  and  his  sorrow.  He  was 
scarcely  aware  of  the  desire  to  behold 
again  a  pair  of  schoolgirl's  eyes. 

As  he  left  his  room  he  heard  the 
buzzing  of  voices  below.  The  hallway 
was  dimly  lighted,  yet  not  so  dark  as  to 
hide  the  face  that  looked  up  at  him  as 
he  turned  on  the  landing.  It  was  the 
face  that  had  peeped  in  on  him  that 
morning — the  oval  outline,  the  broad 
forehead,  and  the  pointed  chin,  that  he 
knew  so  well.  He  paused,  involun- 
tarily. The  eyes  turned  up  at  him  were 
instinct  with  mirth.  The  lips  were 
parted  in  expectancy,  and  a  shadow  of 
mockery  lurked  in  the  dimples  of  the 
chin.  The  girl  stood  in  a .  jostle  of 
young  folk,  who  were  just  setting  forth 
from  Forrest's  room.  As  Ames  started 
again  to  descend,  she  spoke  to  him,  then 
faltered,  and  was  silent  in  embarrass- 
ment. Finally  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
garrulity,  as  embarrassing  perhaps  as 
the  silence  had  been. 


"  Cousin  Bob,  I  suppose  ?  Ned  said 
you  promised  to  take  me  in  charge,  and 
he  told  me  to  wait  here  until  you  came 
down.  He  is  quite  distracted  taking 
care  of  us  all,  so  he  makes  me  look  out 
for  myself,  mostly.  That's  the  penalty  I 
pay  for  being  his  sister.  They're  all 
going,  so  you're  just  in  time.  I'm  con- 
signed to  you  to-night,  you  see.  Ned 
said  he  would  mark  me  not  transferable. 
That's  the  penalty  you  pay  for  being  a 
sophomore,  and  a  distant  cousin  of  a 
senior,  who  has  a  party  to  take  care  of." 

Though  Ames  saw  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  man  who  roomed  op- 
posite, he  was  too  embarrassed  to  speak. 
A  single  word  would  have  explained  all, 
yet  his  taciturnity  was  so  habitual  that 
he  could  not  find  his  tongue.  "  Excuse 
me,"  he  faltered  at  last,  but  was  inter- 
rupted upon  the  word. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  should  have  been 
to  see  us  before  we  went  to  the  tree. 
Then  I  shouldn't  have  had  to  waylay 
you  here.  But  you  are  quite  pardon- 
able, and  if  you'll  only  be  good  to-night, 
we  may  yet  be  friends." 

In  his  bewilderment  he  had  taken  her 
extended  hand.  Her  very  beauty  and 
animation,  her  flood  of  words,  her  cor- 
diality —  tempered  as  it  was  with  a 
feminine  half-disguised  resentment  — 
chilled  every  effort  to  speak  ;  and,  as 
she  hurried  after  the  rest  of  the  party, 
he  followed,  in  spite  of  his  instinct  to 
retreat  to  his  room. 

The  summer  evening  was  falling.  In 
the  western  sky,  where  the  golden  dust 
of  the  sunset  blended  with  the  upper 
blue,  the  evening  star  was  shining  out 
clearer  each  moment. 

"  Oh  !  isn't  it  lovely  !  "  she  exclaimed 
over  her  shoulder  —  she  was  leading  the 
way  —  "  the  sunset  and  the  star.  I  won- 
der if  you  ordered  it  with  the  lanterns 
and  the  music,  all  for  us.  How  good  of 
you  ;  that  is,  how  good  of  the  seniors. 
Of  course  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  You  would  have  left  me  to  wander 
alone  and  disconsolate."  She  laughed 
again  with  slight  embarrassment,  but 
added  cheerily,  "Well,  I'll  not  punish 
you  any  more.  Really  you  were  very 
good  not  to  try  and  excuse  yourself." 

"  You  have  mistaken  me  "  —  Ames 
began  desperately. 

"  No  excuses,"  she  laughed  imperious- 
ly. "  They're  so  boresome.  This  is  my 
first  Class-day.     Let's  have  fun." 

Ames  accepted  his  fate. 
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"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  still  with  a  ves- 
tige of  embarrassment,  "  how  grand  it 
must  be  to  graduate  and  leave  all  these 
old  buildings — "  She  broke  off  laugh- 
ing, and  went  on  quickly,  "  Of  course, 
that's  not  exactly  what  I  mean.  Only 
I've  just  left  school — graduated — where 
we  didn't  have  such  antiquities.  Aren't 
you  proud  of  Hollis  and  Stoughton,  the 
big  gateway,  and  that  little  old  chapel — 
Holden,  that's  it  ?  I  made  Ned  teach 
me  all  the  names.  But  then  it  is  lovely 
at  Dobb's  Ferry,"  she  added  with  a 
touch  of  loyalty,  "  and  we  girls  were  so 
sorry  to  part.  Each  gave  her  friends 
something  of  her  own  to  wear.  Oh, 
and  I  did  get  such  a  lot  of  gimcracks — 
pins,  bracelets,  handkerchiefs,  laces, 
bangles,  and  vinaigrettes  —  why,  if  I 
were  to  wear  them  all  I  should  look 
scrappy  as  an  African  princess.  I  zvould 
wear  them  though,  but  you  see  I  didn't 
think  so  much  of  some  of  the  girls. 
Then  some  thought  I'd  feel  slighted  if 
they  didn't  give  me  something.  And 
some  of  them  I  didn't  like,  and  one  I 
loved — but  she  lives  away  out  West — that 
is,  the  one  I  like  best  does.  You  see  it 
would  make  me  feel  positively  weird  to 
wear  them  all,  so  I  iust  put  on  a  violet 
liberty  scarf  and  this  pin  for  the  whole 
school,  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

She  handed  him  the  pin.  It  was  a 
fleur-de-lis  of  Guinea  gold  with  the 
motto  Inter  nos. 

"Inter  nos?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  that's  Latin  for  You're  not  in 
our  set,  and  Don't  you  wish  you  belonged. 
They  wouldn't  let  us  have  a  secret  so- 
ciety, but  Inter  nos  was  just  as  good. 
All  the  girls  were  dying  to  know  what 
we  did,  just  the  same." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  but  give  a  German  now 
and  then  to  the  whole  school.  And  we 
told  them  so,  too,  but  of  course  they 
wouldn't  believe  us.  We  knew  they 
wouldn't,  or  we  shouldn't  have  told 
them." 

They  had  wandered  to  the  center  gate. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  broke  out,  "  how  old  is 
it  ?  Ned  said  it  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  that  they  put  it  there  so  they 
could  get  into  the  yard  to  build  Massa- 
chusetts and  Harvard  Halls.  You  see, 
Ned  doesn't  like  me  to  ask  questions." 

Ames  smiled.  "  You  may  know  it 
is  not  so  very  old,  for  it  was  given  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  Chicaginiensis." 

She  had  touched  upon  a  favorite  sub- 


ject of  his,  and,  forgetting  himself,  he 
overflowed  with  quiet  praises  of  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  gateway 
and  of  the  soft  outlines  of  the  stone  cap- 
pings  that  were  already  taking  on  the 
green  tints  of  time.  He  spoke  rever- 
ently of  the  college  professor  under 
whose  direction  it  was  planned,  and 
touched  upon  the  question,  so  often 
raised,  of  the  fitness  of  the  colonial  style 
to  a  modern  structure.  "  I  sometimes 
doubt  it,  as  I  doubt  the  modern  applica- 
tion of  other  of  the  sentiments  that  our 
good  preceptor  in  fine  arts  garners  from 
the  past  ;  but  only  in  my  weaker  mo- 
ments, and  I  end  by  thanking  God  that 
since  I  was  born  into  this  age,  He  at 
least  granted  me  to  hear  the  pure  echoes 
of  the  past." 

With  sudden  anger  at  his  unreserve, 
he  checked  himself,  and  glanced  at  her 
in  fierce  inquiry.  Her  eyes  were  gentler 
than  before,  and  deeper. 

"  We  met  the  Professor  yesterday, 
crossing  the  Delta,"  she  said,  quietly, 
"  and  Ned  laughed  at  me  when  I  said 
he  was  beautiful.  But,  oh  !  I  wish  I 
could  hear  him  talk  about  art.  How 
many  lovely  thoughts  he  must  have  had 
in  youth  to  make  his  face  like  that." 

The  j^ard  was  full  of  jostling  people, 
and,  though  her  step  was  elastic  and 
firm,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  for 
support.  As  they  walked  on  together, 
he  was  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  joy, 
for  her  touch  was  like  the  first  ray  of 
sunshine  after   a  winter    of    seclusion. 

The  glee-club  was  assembled  on  a, 
platform  as  they  passed,  singing  the 
Rhine  Wine  Song,  and  they  soon  found 
themselves  in  the  press  listening  as  the 
chorus  swelled  in  a  wave  of  harmony 
above  the  multitudinous  voices  of  the 
crowd.  She  was  so  near  that  he  could 
hear  her  slow,  deep  breathing.  Her 
presence  filled  him  with  a  subtle  fire. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  when  the  song 
was  ended,  "  aren't  they  magnificent ! 
Who  is  the  leader — that  stalwart  fellow  ? 
I  am  sure  he  is  an  athlete."  And  when 
he  had  admitted  that  he  did  not  know, 
she  pursued,  "You  go  in  for  rowing, 
don't  you  ?  Somebody  told  me — or  was 
it  baseball  ?  " 

"Neither,"  he  said  simply,  and  they 
strolled  back  toward  Holworthy. 

Yet,  for  the  first  time,  he  repented  the 
obscurity  of  his  life.  .  The  joy  of  her 
presence  was  turned  to  bitterness,  and 
his   pride   in  all   she   admired  to  deep 
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humiliation.  Not  that  he  harbored  the 
less,  contempt  for  the  ambitions  to 
which  other  fellows  sacrificed  studies 
and  leisure  alike  :  only  he  had  been  too 
desultory  to  succeed  in  the  pursuits  he 
had  chosen.  He  remembered  now  the 
whims  that  had  led  him  to  spend  his 
days  and  nights  with  Shakspere  until 
the  very  eve  of  an  examination  in  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  habit  of  browsing  that 
had  taken  him  to  Boccacio  and  Dante, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  tasks  in  Elizabeth- 
an English.  He  remembered  how  once 
when  he  had  been  preparing  for  an  ex- 
amination in  Mediaeval  Art,  he  had 
picked  up  for  reference  the  Vita  Nu- 
cha and  read  on  and  on  with  his  imper- 
fect Italian  till  daybreak.  And  so  he 
had  lost  his  degree.  Having  chosen 
to  live  only  for  what  is  beautiful 
and  high,  he  had  been  too  careless  and 
neglectful  to  succeed  even  in  his  chosen 
.  field.  And  now  he  was  thrust  into 
the  category  of  dullards,  and  loafers, 
and  sports.  Such  shame  was  as  strange 
and  new  to  him  as  the  charm  of  the 
young  girl  at  his  side.  He  did  not  at 
all  know  what  it  implied. 

The  others  of  Forrest's  party  had  not 
returned,  so  he  took  her  to  his  study 
above,  where  she  could  rest  while  await- 
ing them.  They  sat  together  before 
one  of  the  windows,  subdued  and  quite 
silent.  She  was  content  with  regarding 
the  gayety  in  the  yard  below,  for  the 
music  and  the  ebullition  of  voices 
quieted  her.  He  was  still  groping 
through  his  past,  his  cheeks  burning 
with  every  memory  of  its  weakness  and 
its  failure  ;  for  he  felt  that  she  knew  it 
all,  that  she  must  have  known  it  always. 

After  awhile — perhaps  in  disquiet  at 
the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the  party — 
she  turned  about  and  let  her  eyes  wan- 
der over  the  room.  A  tall  lamp,  stand- 
ing in  one  corner  beside  the  piano, 
made  an  oasis  of  ruddy  light,  leaving 
the  walls  and  ceiling  in  a  velvet  dusk  of 
shadows,  among  which  danced  stray 
beams  from  the  winking  lanterns  among 
the  trees  outside.  Built  along  one  side 
of  the  room  was  a  wide  and  deeply 
cushioned  settle,  flanked  with  little 
book-cases  full  of  companionable  vol- 
umes. Beyond  a  velvet  portiere  she 
descried  a  dimly-lighted  inner  study,  in 
which  were  a  great  square  table  and 
tall  book-cases  of  duodecimos  and  oc- 
tavos. But  her  eyes  rested  at  last  upon 
a  row  of  silver  cups  on  the  mantel,  and 


upon  a  line  of  medals  hanging  from  the 
frame  of  the  Madonna. 

"  Don't  think  me  rude — but  I  am 
curious.  Tell  me,  do  they  give  cups 
and  medals  for  scholarship  ? " 

He  smiled  darkly  :  "For  athletics." 

"  But  you  told  me  you  were  not " 

"  I  am  not.  I  stopped  all  that  in  the 
freshman  year." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  them — may  I  ? 
You  must  tell  me  how  you  won  each  of 
them."    She  was  alive  with  interest. 

He  winced,  then  frowned  ;  but  went 
to  the  mantel.  "  I  keep  them  here  as  a 
sort  of  skull  at  the  feast.  If  ever  I  am 
discontent  with  my  life — as  I  have  been 
of  late — I  think  of  the  history  of  each  of 
these.  They  are  my  comforters."  A 
sudden  cynicism  in  his  tones  made  her 
turn  toward  him  to  deprecate  further 
reply.  But  she  paused  in  pity  and  ten- 
derness as  she  marked  the  deepening 
lines  of  emotion. 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  spoke 
rapidly.  "  This  was  the  first  " — taking 
a  loving-cup  from  the  center  of  the 
shelf.  "  Our  freshman  eleven  beat  Yale. 
I  was  halfback,  and  made  the  winning 
touch-down.  I  ran  forty  yards  with  the 
ball ;  their  full-back  tackled  high,  and  I 
carried  him  the  ten  yards  to  goal.  It 
was  a  grand-stand  play,  and  brought 
me  a  reputation.  Fellows  who  had  bet 
on  our  team  won  heavily,  and  made 
much  of  me.  If  I  had  had  the  mind  of 
a  bull  they  would  have  done  the  same. 
Moreover,  their  patronage  would  have 
made  me  a  rake  and  a  fop  like  them- 
selves, if  I  had  let  it.  They  took  me  on 
some  society  or  other  " — he  pointed  to  a 
gold  medal  suspended  around  the  pict- 
ure from  a  red-and-black  ribbon — 
"  which  was  so  desirable  an  honor  that 
my  life  was  made  miserable  with  toadys 
and  swipes.  People  said  I  was  making 
friends — as  they  put  it,  'many  desirable 
connections.'  Oh,  I  don't  deny  that  it 
flattered  me.  But,  thank  God,  there 
came  an  end  to  their  favor.  It  was  this 
way  :  I  discovered  that  I  could  run  over 
the  hurdles,  and  next  spring,  at  the 
Yale-Harvard  games,  I  made  this 
record,"— showing  a  gold  record  medal. 
"  But,  for  two  nights  before  the  Intercol- 
legiate games  I  sat  up  reading — I  had 
just  discovered  Scott's  Journal — and 
was  out  of  form  for  my  race.  I  lost  my 
stride,  and  two  Yale  men  finished  ahead 
of  me.  They  gave  me  this  bronze 
medal   to   remember   it  by.     That  lost 
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our  team  the  championship  to  Yale  by  a 
point  or  two,  and  the  fellows  said — never 
mind  what  they  said.  They  cursed  me 
out  sufficiently.  I  haven't  put  on  a 
spiked  shoe  since,  nor  padded  canvas. 
I  have  seen  no  more  of  such  friends. 
My  books  are  better  company — with, 
perhaps,  a  fellow  or  two,  obscure  like 
myself,  but  of  my  own  choice  and  seek- 
ing." He  had  spoken  eagerly  and  con- 
temptuously, yet  without  vehemence,  as 
one  speaks  of  grievances  long  brooded 
upon  in  bitter  silence.  He  paused  in 
passionate  coldness,  idly  jingling  the 
bronze  medal  against  the  gold. 

"Forgive  me  — I  did  not  know  — " 
She  paused  for  words,  but  could  only 
add,  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

Absorbed  in  his  story,  he  had  almost 
forgotten  her  presence  ;  but  now  he 
glanced  up  quickly  into  her  eyes,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  them  so  full  of 
gentleness  and  compassion.  A  sharp 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  him. 
Eased  of  his  sense  of  wrong,  his  new- 
born contrition  rushed  back  with  double 
violence.  The  struggle  against  his 
pride  was  fierce,  but  brief.  That  incon- 
trollable  nervous  energy  which,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  was  the  source  of 
his  power,  now  impelled  him  to  self- 
upbraiding  as  it  had  so  often  driven 
him  through  an  opposing  rushline,  or  to 
the  front  in  a  desperate  race. 

"  I  thank  you,  rather,"  he  said,  quiv- 
ering, yet  almost  devoutly.  "  You  have 
made  me  see  how  false  my  life  has 
been.  You  have  pitied  me ;  and  I  am 
glad,  in  finding  that  my  life  deserves 
no  better.  I  have  neglected  powers 
that  might  have  brought  credit  to  me 
and  to  my  college  ;  and  all  because  I 
could  not  live  down  a  well-deserved  dis- 
grace. I  have  despised  the  friendship 
of  men  manlier  than  I  —  because  they 
saw  me  miserably  weak,  as  I  am.  My 
life  might  have  grown  large  in  the 
warmth  of  friendships  ;  my  courage  tem- 
pered in  the  heat  of  generous  conflicts  ; 
but  I  have  lost  purpose  and  ambition, 
dreaming  the  thoughts  of  other  men." 

She  had  been  troubled  at  first,  see- 
ing that  her  question  caused  him  pain  ; 
but  as  he  glanced  up  at  her  now  he 
saw  only  the  love-lights  in  her  eyes, 
where  pity  blended  with  girlish  admira- 
tion. For  some  time  his  gaze  rested 
vaguely  upon  her  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
she  smiled  out  at  him  from  eyes  that 
were    brimming    with   compassion,   he 


leaned  against  the  mantel  in  passionate 
struggle  with  tears  of  his  own. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  am  here,"  she  said  in 
rueful  pleasantry,  as  if  to  recall  him  to 
the  present ;  "and  —  and  —  I  fear  that  I 
must  not  stay  longer.     I  am  so  sorry." 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,"  he  replied, 
brokenly.      "  You  will  grant  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  I  can." 

"Then,  when  you  hear  more  of  me 
that  will  give  you  reason  to  think  ill, 
you  will  '  if  you  can  '  think  well  of  me  ? " 

"  And  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  sir  ? " 

"No." 

A  little  shadow  darkened  her  eyes. 
"  I  can  never  think  ill  of  you  ;  and  now 
that  we  have  been  thrown  together  so 
strangely  —  mightn't  Edward  bring  you 
to  call  upon  Mamma  before  we  leave  ? 
I  should  feel  that  it  had  all  been  less  — 
less  questionable,  don't  you  see." 

He  clenched  his  teeth  against  the 
temptation  ;  and  then,  "  I  fear  not,"  he 
said,  almost  in  triumph. 

"  Yes,  I  know  how  busy  you  are  in 
getting  ready  to  leave.  It  is  strange 
that  we  should  meet  this  once,  and  like 
each  other,  and  then  part  forever." 

He  could  not  reply,  for  his  deep  hu- 
mility had  conquered. 

They  stood  together,  silently  looking 
out  of  the  window  at  the  flickering  lan- 
terns, and  into  the  ever-deepening 
shadows  in  the  tree-tops. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  old  elms  know  how 
beautiful  it  all  is,"  she  said  at  last,  in 
vague  delight. 

Presently  her  party  came  out  from  the 
room  below  and  passed  into  the  hall. 
She  awoke  and  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. With  a  little  exclamation  and 
a  frightened  "good-by,"  she  started  af- 
ter the  rest,  but,  seeing  that  they  were 
loitering,  paused  on  the  landing  and 
gave  him  her  hand. 

"  Forgive  me  for  what  I  say — but — if 
all  you  have  said  against  yourself  is 
— just  the  least  little  bit  true,  you  are 
to  be  different — to  live  it  down.  I  shall 
think  of  you  sometimes  long  after  you 
have  forgotten  me  among  your  books." 

That  night,  as  he  sat  in  his  room,  his 
brain  was  teeming  with  thoughts  of  her 
and  all  that  she  had  made  him  feel.  For 
her  he  would  be  strong.  How  he  wished 
he  might  see  her  again  to  promise  this  ! 

He  went  into  his  study  and  lit  the 
lamp,  as  if  to  write  to  her  what  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  the  light  disclosed  the  half- 
written  letter  to  his  mother. 
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There  was  no  hesitation  now.  His 
eager  pen  flew  over  the  paper  :  "  Dear 
Mother  —  I  have  failed  to  get  my 
degree.  I  shall  spend  the  summer 
here  in  making  up  my  work,  and  go 
home  when  I  can  do  so  without  dis- 
grace. Until  then,  dear  mother,  do 
not  worry  or  grieve.  It  will  be  better 
in  the  end  " 

At  last,  as  he  sat  alone  and  more  calm 
in  mind,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
strangeness  of  it  all,  for  she  had  made 
him  another  person.  She  was  not  like 
Rosalind,  nor  like  Cordelia,  nor  yet  like 
the  Florentine  Beatrice.  Nor  was  she 
quite  like  the  Madonna  of  old  —  he 
smiled  dubiously.  And  yet  she  had 
come  ,  into  his  life  to  live  beside  all 
these  ;  yes,  to  be  above  them. 

Before  he  went  at  last  into  his  bed- 
room, he  took  the  lamp,  as  his  custom 
was,  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  his 
Madonna.  Her  features  had  altered 
since  the  afternoon.  She  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  human  and  so  beautiful;  for, 
as  he  looked  at  her,  his  heart  kept  say- 
ing, "  I  will  free  myself  of  this  reproach. 
Then  I  shall  be  worthy  of  her  forgive- 
ness." And,  strangest  of  all,  he  smiled 
lovingly  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
homely  little  school-girl  phrases,  and  at 
her  bird-like  frankness  and  gauclierie. 
Nor  did  he  feel  the  least  incongruity  as 
he  reflected  that  that  woman  who,  as 
she  passed  in  the  streets    of  Florence, 


had  looked  out  at  Raphael  from  such 
eyes — or  that  even  she  who  in  Dante's 
imagination  dwelt  at  the  throne  of  God 
— had  had  an  earthly,  homely  side  to 
her  nature,  which,  he  told  himself,  the 
poet  must  have  loved,  as  he  loved  the 
depth  and  gentleness,  because  it,  too, 
was  a  part  of  her.  And  thus  the  dis- 
dainful consort  of  dreams  came  back  to 
the  daylight  world,  with  a  strong  desire 
to  live  like  other  men.  For  he  had  a 
dream  of  his  own,  made  out  of  human 
stuff,  to  live  by. 

And  thinking  of  this,  he  slept.  In  his 
thoughts  were  woven  two  fancies,  two 
faces.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Madonna  had 
come  to  him  and  was  kneeling  at  his 
bedside.  He  saw  her  hair  flecked  with 
gold  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  ten- 
derness and  laughter.  She  bent  over 
him  and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  it  was 
as  if  thistledown,  borne  on  the  summer 
wind,  had  rested  there  in  passing.  And, 
behold,  around  him  were  the  great  elm 
trees,  and  the  lanterns  twinkling  beneath 
the  somber  shadows  that  dwelt  in  their 
branches,  while  over  all  and  beyond 
the    sunset     sky    was    shining.     .     .     . 

Presently  she  rose  to  heaven,  floating 
and  free,  girded  with  a  little  blue  scarf 
that  fluttered  out  and  merged  with  the 
upper  azure.  .  .  .  And  he  knew  that 
she  was  watching  ;  for  all  night  long, 
like  the  clear,  strong  evening  star,  her 
laughing  eyes  shone  down  on  him. 
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THERE  were  six  of  us,  and  Rolph 
said  there  were  just  five  too 
many.  When  we  first  spoke  of 
taking  a  holiday  cruise,  and  were  won- 
dering what  crew  we  should  man  the 
third  canoe  with,  Joe  said,  "Let's  get 
Rolph  ;  he  can  do  anything  from  mend- 
ing a  sail  to  f^ing  frog's  legs." 

"  Then  by  all  means  get  him,"  we 
chorused,  and  before  he  had  been  with 
us  two  hours  we  discovered  Joe  was 
right.  Rolph  could  do  anything  that 
the  hand  of  man  could  be  turned  to, 
and,  moreover,  he  did  it  better  than  any 
one  else  could.  An  all-round  man  in 
camp  is  a  blessing  to  every  one  but  him- 
self ;  he  gets  battered  about,  ill-used 
and  imposed  upon.     But  when,  in  addi- 


tion to  his  marvelous  capabilities  and 
myriad  talents,  he  has  a  pair  of  laugh- 
ing blue  eyes,  an  irresistible  and  win- 
ning manner,  and  the  glorious  strength 
and  vitality  of  but  two  and  twenty 
years,  as  Rolph  has — why  !  he  is  simply 
indispensable  to  an  outing  party. 

As  I  said  before,  there  were  six  of  us, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  (a  delightful 
young  combination,  with  the  honeymoon 
just  six  months  behind  them),  who  pad- 
dled a  small  Indian  red  Peterboro', 
named  the  Spider ;  my  cousin  Kath- 
leen and  Rolph  in  a  heavy  gray  Rice 
laker,  with  Moccasin  emblazoned  in 
very  fancy  lettering  on  the  bow,  and 
Joe  and  I  in  my  own  taut  little  water- 
green  craft,  the  Wild  Cat. 
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The  night  we  pitched  canvas  was  one 
of  transcendent  beauty.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  a  place  in  the  world  where  the 
sun  sets  in  such  joyous  splendor,  and 
nightfall  is  so  gentle,  velvety,  almost 
spiritually  gray,  as  amidst  the  many 
groups  of  tiny  lakes  that  sprinkle  north- 
ern Ontario  like  stars.  The  high  altitude, 
with  its  consequent  clearness  of  atmos- 
phere ;  the  natural  loveliness  of  wood, 
water  and  island;  the  wild  grandeur  of 
rock  and  river  seem  to  catch  and  absorb 
colors  of  melting  brilliancy  unrivaled 
by  the  scintillations  of  all  England's 
crown  jewels,  and  the  Canadian  who 
never  cruised  the  back  lakes  in  his  own 
land,  or  camped  in  the  northern  wilds; 
who  never  drank  those  life-giving  airs, 
and,  intoxicated  with  their  strength, 
turned  in  at  night  on  his  cedar  bough 
couch,  with  but  a  bit  of  canvas  between 
him  and  the  far  dark  heavens,  has  some- 
thing in  store  for  himself. 

We  left  the  railroad  terminus  at  B 

late  one  afternoon,  launched  and  load- 
ed the  canoes,  and  before  sunset  had 
paddled  seven  miles  up  the  lake,  where 
a  halt  was  called  beside  one  of  the  lone- 
liest, most  rugged  islands  I  have  ever 
seen  in  all  my  many  outings.  Kathleen 
sliced  the  bacon,  I  got  the  frying-pan, 
and  Joe  rolled  up  his  sleeves.  Mrs. 
Henderson  laughed  quietly;  she  had 
known  Joe  longer  than  we  had,  and 
anticipated  the  result  of  the  frying  ex- 
periment. Joe  is  a  dramatic  and  art 
critic  ;  he  is  a  young  fellow  with  a 
delicate,  fair  face  that  has  sensitive 
shadows  about  it,  and  that  takes  on  a 
peculiarly  distressed  and  pained  expres- 
sion when  he  has  to  do  any  work.  It 
turned  that  way  now.  In  three  minutes 
he  was  up  to  his  ankles  in  ashes  and 
up  to  his  elbows  in  hot  fat;  he  had 
burnt  his  shoes  and  spotted  his  flannels, 
and  it  was  a  meek  voice  that  called, 
"  Rolph,  old  man,  I  say,  can't  you  do 
this  confounded  stuff  ? " 

It  was  that  way  through  the  entire 
cruise — no  one  would  work  but  Rolph. 

This  first  night  the  sun  set  before 
we  finished  supper.  Oh  !  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  that  picture  !  The  big  yellow 
ball  dropped  lazily  behind  two  little 
stony  islands  that  were  crested  with 
lank  fir  trees  and  dead  underbrush. 
They  seemed  to  float  like  huge  patches 
of  lichen  in  the  yellow  water,  and  the 
effect  was  so  like  hanging  gardens  one 
could  almost  see  under  them.     Along 


the  south  the  mainland  lay,  a  huge, 
rugged  shore,  black  in  shadows  of 
cedars,  and  seamed  with  fissures,  and 
then  the  yellow  of  the  west  died,  and 
creeping  up  from  the  southern  skies 
came  an  afterglow  of  purple  and  rose 
that  faded  into  shell-like  pink  and  deli- 
cate violet,  dying  gently,  impercepti- 
bly into  pearl  and  opal,  till  twilight 
wrapped  her  soft  gray  arms  about  the 
islands,  and  forests,  and  skies,  and  only 
the  glare  of  our  camp-fire  and  the  brisk 
crackle  of  flames  and  brittle  twig 
lighted  and  ruffled  the  black  stillness  of 
the  wilds. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  full  half-hour. 
Then  Joe,  whose  poet  soul  is  very  near 
to  his  marvelous  eyes,  whose  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  is  so  sensitive  that  moist- 
ure would  clog  his  lashes  unless  he 
dissembled,  said  : 

"  Look  at  old  Hen  ! " 

Kathleen  and  Rolph  and  I  looked. 

Our  chaperons  were  sitting  very  near 
one  another — in  fact,  I  might  almost  say, 
distressingly  near.  "Old  Hen,"  as  Joe 
irreverently  called  him,  had  his  face 
against  his  little  wife's  arm,  and  his  big 
hand  was  the  other  side  of  her. 

"  Caught !  "  said  Rolph,  and  then 
everybody  laughed — Mrs.  Henderson 
more  than  the  others — and  we  all  scram- 
bled up,  tucked  the  tea  things  away, 
and  sat  for  an  hour  round  the  fire,  sing- 
ing, laughing  and  yarning — at  least  Joe 
yarned.  Everybody  got  sleepy  early, 
yawned  aloud  and  proposed  turning  in. 
Joe  and  I  first  rummaged  the  hamper, 
excavated  biscuits  and  marmalade,  ate 
the  same;  then  every  one  said  good-night. 
"The  Hens"  had  a  respectable-looking 
square  tent,  8xio.  The  boys  rejoiced 
in  a  dingy  old  canvas  center  pole  affair 
that  had  evidently  done  duty  on  various 
previous  campings,  and  Kathie  and  I 
boasted  a  brand-new  pink-striped  wig- 
wam, shaped  like  a  dog  kennel  and  that 
smelt  of  hemp.  The  boys  had  chopped 
a  goodly  supply  of  cedar  twigs  for  us, 
over  which  we  spread  our  rubber  sheet; 
the  carpets  of  two  canoes  and  a  gray 
blanket,  the  canoe  cushions  and  more 
blankets  completed  a  couch  unequaled 
outside  of  civilization. 

I  rolled  in ;  watched  the  shadows  of 
twigs  and  leaves  twinkling  restlessly  on 
the  canvas  above  me  ;  I  heard  the  dying 
fire  pop  and  sparkle  outside ;  far  off  in 
the  forest  an  owl  hooted,  and  down  the 
lake  a  loon  was  laughing  weirdly.    How 
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desolate  it  all  was,  how  terribly  far 
away,  how  strange,  and  silent,  and  eerie  ! 
And  then  I  turned  over,  conscious 
that  Kathleen  had  appropriated  all  the 
blankets,  that  the  canoe  cushions  were 
so  hard  they  hurt  my  ears,  that  the 
cedar  branches  were  branches,  and  im- 
printing a  beautiful,  lace-like  pattern  on 
my  side,  that  the  sun  was  pouring  down 
on  the  tent,  that  the  heat  was  awful,  and 
that  Joe  was  shouting  outside,  "  Bully 
for  you  Hen !  How  much  does  it 
weigh  ? " 

"  I  should  say  five  pounds,"  answered 
Henderson's  voice  from  the  lake. 

Then  Rolph  :  "Bring  'um  in  here 
double-quick  ;  I'll  scale  'um,  and  we'll 
have  'um  for  breakfast."  Then  I  heard 
a  canoe  beach,  a  paddle  rattle  across  the 
thwart,  a  scramble,  and  then  all  three 
men  clatter  and  chatter  like  crows.  It 
was  unmistakably  morning,  and  Hen 
had  apparently  caught  a  big  fish. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  life  more  en- 
chanting than,  after  dressing  in  a  stuffy 
tent,  to  throw  wide  the  flap,  step  out 
into  the  fresh,  dewy  morning  and  see 
Rolph  cooking  a  fish*  for  your  breakfast. 
The  only  time  a  cooking  fish  smells 
good  is  at  camp,  and  it  is  also  the  only 
time  one  is  content  to  dress  entirely  ; 
then  take  a  sponge  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  "  do  "  your  face  and  hands,  leav- 
ing it  to  luck  that  you  get  a  swim  later  in 
the  day.    This  is  what  Kathie  and  I  did. 

It  was  a  delicious  salmon  trout,  and 
Rolph  cooked  it  better  than  Adirondack 
Murray  ever  cooked  an  oyster.  Mrs. 
Henderson  invited  him  to  come  and 
live  with  them  when  we  all  got  home  ; 
she  said  their  cook  was  going  to  get 
married. 

We  struck  camp  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
as  a  wind  was  getting  up  in  the  right 
direction,  we  hoisted  canvas.  Now,  all 
that  I  ever  set  up  on  the  Wild  Cat  is 
a  small  lateen  that  a  baby  could  man- 
age, but  you  should  have  seen  Joe  hang 
onto  the  sheet  and  brace  his  feet  against 
the  forward  deck.  You  would  think  a 
hurricane  was  blowing,and  that  we  were 
carrying  two  hundred  feet  of  canvas. 

I  steered,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  I  did, 
or  never  a  line  of.  this  sketch  would  I 
be  writing  to-night.  "  Pitch  your  weight 
on  the  weather  gunwale,"  I  said  when  a 
particularly  smart  gust  caught  us. 

I  don't  know  what  saved  us.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  Joe  had  always  been  a  rather 
good  boy,  or  that  the   powers  that  be 


meant  to  save  him  up  for  Canada's 
future  poet  laureate,  or  perhaps  it  was 
that  I  am  a  church  member  or  needed  in 
my  far-off  home.  Howe'er  it  be,  some- 
thing saved  us.  It  certainly  was  not 
Joe's  aptitude  for  sailing,  for  he  pitched 
himself  to  leeward,  and  it  took  us  both 
an  hour  to  get  down  to  our  usual  com- 
posure after  the  fright.  Things  went 
all  right  after  that,  though.  We  skimmed 
down  the  lake  in  the  wake  of  the 
Spider,  the  Moccasin  bringing  up  the 
rear  in  case  we  spilled,  for  Rolph  and 
Kathie  are  typical  sailors,  and  both 
swim  like  ducks. 

It  was  a  grand  run.  The  breeze 
freshened,  and  we  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  islands  and  bays  and  chan- 
nels, keeping  up  a  goodly  pace,  and 
picking  up  a  goodlier  appetite.  Joe  is 
a  very  nice  boy,  and  he  recites  prettily. 
He  lies  back  in  the  canoe,  and  lets  me 
manage  the  sail,  paddle,  steer,  run 
rapids,  and  anything  else,  while  he  re- 
peats, in  a  dreamy  fashion,  poems  that 
breathe  more  poetry  because  of  his  say- 
ing them.  When  Joe  speaks  of  music 
you  hear  it ;  when  he  talks  of  flowers 
you  see  them,  you  smell  them  ;  when 
he  describes  a  play  you  want  to  applaud 
it  at  the  right  place  ;  but  when  he  tells 
you  about  sailing  up  north  you  don't  get 
a  ghost  of  an  idea  what  it  is  like.  I 
don't  know  which  I  would  rather  do — 
eat  what  Joe  cooks  or  sit  in  a  canoe  and 
have  him  try  to  steerv  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  driven  to  a  choice. 

We  camped  that  night  in  a  glorious 
spot  on  the  mainland.  The  sun  sat  in 
a  nest  of  clouds  that  looked  ominous. 
The  entire  sky  was  the  warmest,  most 
humid  crimson  I  ever  saw,  banks  and 
banks  of  -gorgeous  cloud  piled  up  and 
up  until  the  heavens  were  sealike  in 
billows  of  glory.  The  lake,  calm,  deep, 
deadly,  lay  like  a  wide  pool  of  richest 
wine,  over  the  surface  of  which  bats 
darted  and  night-hawks  sailed  as  it 
grew  dark.  A  solitary  whip-poor-will 
called  across  the  channel,  and  a  fox 
barked  quite  near  us.  In  the  dead  of 
night  Kathie  and  I  were  awakened  by 
hoarse  whispers  in  the  boys'  tent.  I 
could  hear  Rolph  say  he  knew  it  was  a 
bear,  and  was  going  to  get  up  and  see. 
The  mere  suggestion  was  sufficient  for 
Joe,  who  loves  novelties.  In  a  second 
I  heard  him  prancing  about  outside, 
making  row  enough  to  scare  every 
wild  animal  away  miles  from  us.     Mrs. 
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Henderson  was  heard  to  whisper  fran- 
tically, "What  is  it,  boys?"  She  was 
answered  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  re- 
volver shot,  and  then  a  scrimmage. 
Kathie  and  I  dashed  out  of  the  tent, 
to  see  Joe  in  his  pajamas  prancing  about 
near  the  smoldering  fire  and  banging 
something  with  an  immense  stick.  Then 
Rolph  appeared,  likewise  in  pajamas. 
He  said,  "  What  is  it  ? "  "  The  hangest- 
looking  brute  I  ever  saw,"  said  Joe,  be- 
tween thumps.  Rolph  sidled  nearer  ; 
then  sat  down  on  the  plain,  bald  earth  and 
roared.  It  was  only  a  harmless  little 
porcupine,  that  had  come  to  investigate 
our  hamper,  nor  knew  its  territory 
was  invaded  by  human  beings.  Poor 
Joe  !  he  had  thought  to  play  the  hero 
and  save  the  camp  from  hideous  disas- 
ter and  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts. 

The  next  morning  we  examined  the 
odd  little  animal,  with  its  ugly  face  and 
prickly  coat,  and  Rolph  cut  one  of  the 
feet  off  to  ornament  his  cap  with. 

We  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  lake  re- 
gion that  day.  The  following  morning, 
portaging  into  the  little  river  that  was 
to  carry  us  back  to  civilization,  we  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  thirst ,  for  the  lake 
water  was  tepid  and  irony,  and  that  of 
the  river,  flat  as  if  it  had  been  boiled. 
Nothing  was  cool  enough  to  slake  our 
thirst,  and  we  drank  the  warm  draughts 
in  such  quantities  and  so  continuously 
that  we  felt  almost  ill.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  portage  came  very  hard 
on  the  men,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  start  I  felt  awfully  sorry  for  Joe. 
He  was  headachy,  flushed  and  tired,  and 
old  Hen  and  Rolph,  who  are  strong  as 
horses,  and  have  the  durability  of  stone, 
just  roared  and  laughed  at  him  in  a 
manner  I  consider  extremely  unfeeling 
and  vulgar.  Poor  Joe!  he  hurt  his  wrist 
once  lifting  a  canoe  to  his  shoulder,  then 
scratched  his  cheek  in  some  miraculous 
fashion  against  the  brass  keel ;  he  stum- 
bled, and  tripped  and  got  tangled  up  in 
the  brier  and  underbrush,  but  withal 
he  kept  his  feet,  while  Providence  took 
it  out  of  Hen  in  the  neatest  way  I  ever 
saw.  He  (Hen)  had  the  nose  of  the 
Spider  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  drop- 
ping cautiously  down  the  slope  toward 
the  river,  when  his  feet  shot  out  like 
two  bullets,  and  he  whacked  down  into 
the  lap  of  Mother  Earth  with  marked 
decision.  The  Spider  crawled  with  un- 
usual rapidity  for  that  insect,  its  entire 
slippery  length   of   sixteen   feet    right 


over  his  ear  and  jawbone.  Rolph  and 
Joe,  who  were  carrying  the  stern,  stood 
in  open-mouthed  amazement  at  the  sight 
of  the  canoe  shooting  forth  like  an  ar- 
row from  the  hollow  of  their  hands; 
then  they  both  sat  down  and  laughed  a 
laugh  the  like  of  which  the  backwoods 
had  never  heard.  Hen's  head  is  awfully 
thick  ;  he  never  can  see  through  a  joke. 
After  we  had  taken  quite  a  five-mile 
run  on  the  river,  and  I  was  steering  the 
Wild  Cat  close  in  shore  to  catch  the 
cool  of  the  shade,  a  sweet,  faint  sound 
fell  across  our  ears,  a  pretty,  tinkling, 
limpid  music,  dearer  than  all  the  wild 
rush  of  waters  amongst  rock  and  bowl- 
der around  us.  Yes,  there  it  was,  half 
hidden  in  overhanging  verdure,  a  clear, 
pure,  sparkling  little  spring,  falling  over 
its  rocks  and  through  its  grasses  in 
showery  sprays  of  crystal.  Joe  gave  a 
hoot  of  wild  delight,  scarcely  waiting 
for  me  to  beach  the  bow  before  he 
scrambled  out.  I  was  at  his  heels  too 
rapidly  to  test  his  politeness  regarding 
the  giving  of  the  first  drink  to  me.  I 
snatched  from  his  hand  the  tin  cup  al- 
ready filled  with  the  most  delicious 
draught  that  has  ever  touched  my  lips, 
and  then  we  took  alternate  drinks,  un- 
til ousted  from  the  spring  by  the  rest. 

Another  five  miles,  during  which  we 
dashed  through  a  rapid  with  all  its 
eddies,  whirls  and  scurrying  foam,  when 
Joe  left  his  life  in  my  hands,  and 
watched  with  curious  though  confident 
eyes  my  wild  freaks  of  steering  ;  when 
Rolph  half  scared  the  wits  out  of  Kath- 
leen by  heading  boldly  for  rocks ; 
then  swerving  aside  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  when  Mrs.  Henderson  laughed 
and  screamed,  and  "  Oh  !  be  carefuled  " 
Hen  every  half  moment  ;  then  a  mile 
stretch  of  dancing,  restless  water,  a  sort 
of  after-laughter  of  the  rapids,  and  up 
through  the  cedars  and  poplars  arose  a 
column  of  pearl -gray  smoke,  the  throb, 
throb,  throb  of  machinery,  the  scent  of 
newly  sawed  pine-boards,  the  steady 
rush  of  waters  over  the  apron  of  a  dam, 
the  thin  shriek  of  a  locomotive.  We  are 
on  civilization's  fringe  once  more,  be- 
hind us  the  virgin  lakes  and  forests  of 
the  north  and  a  week  of  perfect  happi- 
ness, before  us  the  brisk  little  back- 
woods town  and  the  problem — how  are 
the  rest  of  us  going  to  stop  Rolph  tell- 
ing yarns  about  his  cruise  ?  or,  worse 
yet,  how  can  we  prevent  him  from  tell- 
ing- some  truths  ? 
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LENZ'S     WORLD     TOUR     AWHEEL. 
In  the  Land  of  Chrysanthemums. 


'HE  sunsets  on 
the  Pacific,  en 
route  from 
Hawaii  to  Jap- 
an, were  magnifi- 
cent.  Evening  after 
evening  gorgeous 
displays  of  color 
played  upon  the 
waters  and  flamed 
upon  a  sky  which 
one  can  see  only 
above  the  Pacific. 
Small  clouds  on  the 
horizon  seemed  like 
tiny  islands  an- 
chored in  glowing  space  where  sky  and 
water  blended  in  a  riot  of  indescribable 
splendor.  When  the  sun  plunged  like  a 
quenched  torch  into  windless  billows, 
the  moon,  brilliant  as  I  had  never  seen 
her,  shimmered  on  the  heaving  surface 
till  a  glistening,  silvery  roadway  seemed 
to  stretch  from  ocean  far  into  unmeas- 
ured space.  I  may  have  been  favored 
by  weather  and  fortunate  in  the  time  of 
my  passage,  but  I  ask  to  see  no  fairer 
pictures  than  sunset  or  moonlight  on 
the  Pacific. 

Some  of  the  nights  were  rather  warm 
for  the  steerage  passengers,  who  were 
packed  away  in  bunks  like  sardines  in  a 
box.  Many  of  the  Chinese  slept  on  deck. 
The  ship's  officers  were  friendly  to  all 
alike.  It  being  my  first  ocean  voyage, 
I  was  anxious  to  see  everything,  and,  in 
company  with  the  chief  engineer,  visited 
the  engine-room,  where  two  massive 
compound  engines  were  driving  an 
eighteen-foot  propeller  by  a  seventeen- 
inch  shaft.  Air-pumps,  boiler-feeders, 
condensers,  dynamos,  made  one  think  he 
was  in  a  large  iron  rolling  mill  on  land. 
The  furnaces  were  fired  by  Chinese 
stokers  stripped  to  the  waist.  Perspira- 
tion ran  off  them  in  rivulets  from  the 
tremendous  heatr  but  they  worked  faith- 
fully and  cheerfully  enough.  One  can 
but  marvel  at  the  height  of  perfection 
attained  in  steamship  building  when,  in 
spite  of  running  day  and  night,  pitching 


and  rolling  about  on  the  ocean  for  six- 
teen to  eighteen  days  continually,  there 
were  no  accidents  to  all  this  machinery. 

At  midnight  of  November  fifth,  the 
ship  crossed  the  180th  meridian,  enter- 
ing the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  reckon- 
ing the  time  east  of  Greenwich,  it  is 
necessary  to  skip  a  day  in  the  calendar 
here,  consequently  November  sixth  was 
a  blank  day  in  the  lives  of  all  on  board. 
The  time  on  board  the  steamer  was 
daily  figured  out  by  nautical  instru- 
ments, gaining  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  minutes  each  day,  in  a  run  01  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  sea  was  smooth  until  we 
were  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Japan,  when  the  wind  rose  to  a 
gale.  This  blowing  directly  against  the 
current  of  the  Japan  stream,  which  flows 
about  three  miles  an  hour  in  this  lati- 
tude, made  a  rough  sea  for  a  day  or  two. 

As  we  forged  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
(to  me)  unknown  land,  my  eagerness  and 
interest  increased  wonderfully  for,  of  all 
the  countries  I  had  planned  to  visit, 
Japan  occupied  the  premier  position  as 
far  as  my  personal  inclination  was  con- 
cerned. I  had  studied  it  well  before 
starting,  and  it  had  fairly  fascinated  me. 
While  I  realized  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  Mikado's  Empire  was  sadly  deficient, 
still  I  knew  something  about  it — enough, 
perhaps,  to  enable  me  to  learn  more 
while  in  the  country.  All  other  coun- 
tries I  was  prepared  to  take  on  chance 
and  trust  to  luck  regarding  results.  I 
had  not  troubled  to  add  to  my  scant 
supply  of  foggy  school-lore  concerning 
them  ;  let  me  but  see  Japan  and  the 
whole  world  could  wag  as  it  willed. 

No  other  portion  of  the  globe  perhaps 
to-day  possesses  as  many  interesting 
features,  or  offers  the  intelligent  tour- 
ist such  a  fascinating  field  for  explora- 
tion as  this  strange  archipelago,  clus- 
tered off  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia — Ja- 
pan— the  land  of  chrysanthemums.  A 
necklace,  as  it  were,  of  the  fairest  gems 
of  the  Pacific  roughly  strung  together  ; 
comprising  islands,  islets  and  countless 
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picturesque  fragments  of  rock,  mere  in- 
terrogation points  in  stone. 

The  three  greatest  of  the  islands, 
called  respectively  Yezo,  Nippon  and 
Kiusiu,  if  they  are  considered  in  order 
from  north  to  south,  are  by  far  the 
most  important.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  Japan  proper — the  Japan  of 
the  tourist,  and  within  their  broad  con- 
fines are  teeming  centers  of  life,  a  mar- 
velous variety  of  natural  scenery,  all 
the  different  phases  illustrative  of  an- 
cient and  modern  existence  likely  to  in- 
terest a  foreigner,  and  practically  innu- 
merable points  of  historical  and  roman- 
tic association,  and  monuments  of  the 
governments  now  forever  passed  away, 
and  of  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  the  re- 
ligions of  the  country.  This  island  king- 
dom, or,  rather,  kingdom  of  islands,  is 
separated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
by  the  channel  of  Corea,  while  the  Pacif- 
ic's broad  waters  bound  it  on  the  east, 
north  and  south.  No  doubt  it  was  its  geo- 
graphical position  which  suggested  its 
former  name,  Jeu  Pun,  which  may  be 
freely  translated  into  the  "  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,"  and  it  was  presumably  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  these  two  words  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  Chinese  language 


that  the  name  was  changed  to  Nippon, 
which  at  present  especially  applies  to 
the  central  and  largest  island  of  the 
three  named  above. 

The  first  distinct  view  of  the  coast  is 
grandly  picturesque.  Upon  a  nearer 
approach  the  effect  softens  consider- 
ably, but  loses  none  of  its  beauty.  Grad- 
ually the  mellowing  haze  of  distance 
loses  its  power,  and  the  landscape  is 
more  sharply  defined.  The  eye  pres- 
ently fairly  distinguishes  bays,  inlets 
and  channels  of  bright  blue  waters,  and 
the  manifold  shades  of  refreshing  green; 
an  ideal  prospect  to  gladden  the  tourist's 
heart,  after  the  long  voyage  across  the 
Pacific. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember fourteenth,  the  Oceanic  reached 
Yokohama,  and  at  sunrise  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  Japanese  sampans.  The  sampans 
are  small  scows  propelled  by  balanced 
oars,  and  the  owners  make  a  fearful 
hubbub.  These  queer  craft  brought  to 
the  ship  hundreds  of  Japanese  mer- 
chants, who,  ere  the  heat  of  day,  had 
their  wares  spread  out  on  the  deck  for 
sale  among  the  Chinese.  The  harbor 
presented  a  picturesque  scene.     Inland, 
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the  famous  snow- covered  mountain, 
Fuji-yama,  towered  over  the  hills  back 
of  Yokohama,  while  the  harbor  was  fill- 
ed with  English,  Dutch,  and  American 
men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels,  old 
Japanese  junks  with  their  odd  sails,  and 
tugs  and  boats  of  all  descriptions.  For 
a  time  the  uproar  was  tremendous ; 
then  the  cabin  passengers  bid  one  an- 
other farewell,  and  in  small  groups  went 
ashore  in  a  steam  tug-boat  of  the  hotel. 

The  Chinese  in  the  steerage,  bound 
for  China,  were  not  allowed  to  go  ashore 
during  the  day  the  ship  lay  in  harbor. 
Three  of  them  had  died  crossing  the  Pa- 
cific; they  were  embalm- 
ed and  carried  to  their 
home.  The  steamship 
company  always  agrees 
to  carry  the  bodies  to 
China,  when  the  deaths 
are  not  caused  by  con- 
tagious disease. 

Although  we  had  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  voyage 
on  the  Oceanic,  all  were 
happy  to  land  after  nine- 
teen and  a  half  days  on 
the  water.  Shouldering 
the  bicycle  and  camera, 
I  boarded  the  steam-tug 
of  the  Grand  Hotel 
of  Yokohama.  Upon 
reaching  the  wharf,  I 
found  Japanese  every- 
where ;  some  had  mere- 
ly cloaks  thrown  over 
their  naked  bodies,  their 
feet  resting  on  bamboo 
sandals,  held  on  by  a 
ribbon  passing  between 
the  great  and  second 
toes.  Others  sported 
the  full  Japanese  cos- 
tume with  remarkable 
character  letters  on  their  backs,  show- 
ing their  business.  Nearly  all  were  of 
small  stature.  Some  of  the  women 
were  very  handsome,  though  small. 
Some  were  riding  jinrickishas,  others 
walking  on  stilted  shoes  and  clogs  which 
scraped  along  the  street  with  a  rasping 
sound.  When  I  reached  the  custom- 
house, the  officers  demanded  duty  on 
the  wheel  and  camera.  My  explaining 
that  I  was  only  passing  through  did  not 
satisfy  them,  so  I  sought  the  American 
Consul.  He  informed  me  that  the  duty 
was  five  per  cent,  on  all  such  goods  as 
mine.     The   Customs  officers,  however. 


WITH     BABIES 
BACKS." 


only  assessed  the  wheel  and  camera 
to  make  the  duty  $5.60,  so  I  had  no 
cause  to  grumble,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Had  I  left  Japan  by  way 
of' Yokohama,  they  would  have  refund- 
ed this  amount.  After  surmounting 
this  difficulty,  I  wheeled  up  the  boule- 
vard called  the  Bund  to  the  hotel,  pass- 
ing the  famous  jinrickishas  everywhere. 
The  runners  keep  up  a  six-mile  gait  for 
hours  on  the  level ;  some  of  them  were 
bare-legged  and  bare-footed. 

In  the  afternoon,  six  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  Oceanic  hired  jin- 
rickishas, while  I  wheeled  with  them 
toward  the  suburbs  of 
Yokohama.  Through 
the  narrow  streets  of 
the  truly  Japanese  por- 
tion of  the  city,  there 
are  no  walks  for  pedes- 
trians. All  classes  of 
travel  are  met,  men 
carrying  immense  loads 
of  merchandise  on  poles 
over  their  shoulders, 
two-wheeled  carts,  and 
many  small  children 
carrying  babies  tied  on 
their  backs.  In  one  or 
two  instances  I  noticed 
that  the  babies  were 
comfortably  sleeping. 

After  reaching  the 
suburbs,  the  jinrickisha 
road  became  rolling,  but 
was  always  splendid- 
ly macadamized.  Each 
runner  had  also  a  pusher 
to  help  him  along  over 
these  rolling  stretches. 
The  toil,  however,  must 
tied  on  their  have  been  severe,  for  the 
(p.  52.)  men     perspired    freely. 

They  looked  enviously 
at  me  coasting  down  a  hill,  or  easily 
m  mounting  a  steep  grade  which  was  not 
an  easy  task  for  them.  We  stopped  by 
the  wayside  at  a  tea-house  for  refresh- 
ments and  to  enjoy  the  graceful  dances 
by  the  girls.  It  was  very  charming  to 
see  the  beautiful  Japanese  girls  bowing 
pleasantly  and  smiling  at  us,  as  they 
welcomed  us  to  their  tea-house.  How 
different  from  America,  where  a  man 
can  consider  himself  lucky  to  get  or- 
dinary politeness  from  cafe  servants  un- 
less a  tip  be  forthcoming. 

After   our   return  I  cashed  a   $50.00 
draft  at  an  English  bank,  and  was  very 
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agreeably  surprised  to  receive  $70.09  in 
Japanese  money.  The  "  yen  "  is  the  term 
for  dollar,  and  I  found  that  American 
money  was  at  a  high  premium,  a  Jap- 
anese dollar  being  only  worth  about 
seventy  cents  of  our  money. 

Yokohama  has  a  population  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  of  which 
nearly  two  thousand  are  Europeans  and 
two  thousand  six  hundred  Chinese.  The 
wily  Chinese  is  found  everywhere  with 
his  usual  cunning  after  the  mighty  dollar. 
In  the  corridor  of  the  hotel  he   prome- 


at  night.  Rivals  of  New  York  stars 
were  not  numerous,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  actors  and  actresses  acquitted  them- 
selves fairly  well. 

They  have  a  weird  method  of  changing 
the  scenery  ;  the  entire  stage  is  on  rol- 
lers, by  means  of  which  actors  and  all 
are  turned  half-way  round  on  a  turret 
when  a  change  of  scenery  is  necessary. 
The  rear  is  another  scene,  and  when 
turned  to  the  front,  the  next  act  goes  on 
without  intermissions  ;  not  at  all  a  bad 
idea.    On  each  side  of  the  stage  are  pro- 
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nades,  handing  his  cards  to  the  new  ar- 
rival. If  the  guest  at  the  hotel  retires  to 
his  room  early  in  the  evening  for  a  few 
moments'  rest,  the  Chinese  merchant  in 
the  corridor  sees  light  in  the  room, 
rushes  off  for  his  samples,  and  with  a 
gentle  knock  steps  smilingly  in  to  sell 
his  wares,  clothes,  silks  and  satins,  which 
are  really  very  cheap,  compared  to 
American  prices.  There  are  a  few  wheel- 
men in  Yokohama,  but  they  do  not  ride 
continually.  A  favorite  route  with  them 
is  toward  Tokio. 

I  spent  two  days  in  Yokohama  and 
found' time  to  see  some  of  the  principal 
sights,  curio  shops,  stores,  temples, 
canals,  queer  water  craft,  and  to  study 
the  native  dress.  Visiting  a  Japanese 
theater  in  the  evening,  I  found  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  the  Chinese 
theater  seen  in  San  Francisco.  The 
plays  start  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  finish  about  the  same  hours 


jections  or  walks,  extending  out  into 
the  auditorium  to  the  rear  of  the  au- 
dience. When  representing  a  departure 
for  a  journey,  or  returning,  the  actor 
enters  or  leaves  the  stage  by  these  walks. 
During  the  entire  play  the  Japanese 
banjo  twangs  continually.  No  chairs 
are  in  the  reserved  boxes,  only  mats 
on  which  to  squat  in  native  fashion. 
Many  in  the  audience,  boys  and  girls, 
old  and  young,  smoked  cigarettes  or 
some  small  pipes  of  tobacco. 

Before  dealing  with  my  day  by  day 
journey  through  the  ccantry  I  may  as 
well  give  a  condensed  general  descrip- 
tion of  Japan,  although,  of  course,  most 
of  my  information  was  not  acquired  un- 
til I  had  reached  my  destination  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  beyond  question  a  lovely  land. 
Upon  and  among  its  countless  islands, 
three  of  them  large  enough  to  afford 
a    certain    scope,    even    for   latter  day 
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"  globe-trotters,"  and  the  least  so  small 
that  the  flat  feet  of  a  sea-gull  would  al- 
most tax  its  accommodation,  are  varied 
routes  by  land  and  water  leading  to  all 
sorts  of  charming  scenes ;  for  be  it 
known  that  no  portion  of  the  pattern 
covering  the  wondrous  "  Footstool " 
is  more  beautiful  than  this.  Almost 
through  the  centers  of  the  three  princi- 
pal islands  runs  a  picturesque  range  of 
volcanic  mountains,  many  of  the  peaks 
attaining  an  altitude  which  would  be 
respectable  even  among  the  Rockies  or 
Alps,  and  one  at  least  fairly  claiming 
the  title  of  "  mountain  monarch."  This 
latter  is,  of  course,  famous  Fuji-yama, 
the  great  sacred  mountain  so  frequently 
depicted  by  Japanese  artists,  and  whose 
cloud-swept,  snow-laden  summit  is  often 
visible  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  The  great  cone  of  Fuji  rises 
alone  from  a  plain  which  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  peaks  of  lesser  height. 
Fuji  is  about  12,300  feet  high,  and  has 
a  record  for  volcanic  power  which  might 
well  cause  Etna  or  Vesuvius  to  explode 
afresh.     Eruptions  of  it  are  claimed  to 


of  the  mountain,  was  formed.  There 
is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Fuji 
arose  in  a  single  night,  and  that  the 
lovely  Lake  Biwa,  a  favorite  point  for 
tourists,  situated  near  Kioto,  was  formed 
at  the  same  time.  The  ascent  of  this 
mountain,  which  every  able-bodied  visi- 
tor to  the  country  will  of  course  add  to 
his  list  of  exploits,  may  be  made  from 
five  different  points,  i.  e .,  Murayama, 
Suyama,  Subashirli,  Yoshida  and  Shito- 
ana,  the  most  convenient  being  perhaps 
by  way  of  Subashirli.  By  starting  at 
daylight  from  the  latter  village,  the 
ascent  and  descent  can  be  accomplished 
readily  enough  in  one  day.  But  the 
better  plan  is  to  arrange  to  pass  a  night 
on  the  summit  and  take  the  chances  for 
obtaining  the  seldom-granted  clear  view 
from  such  a  commanding  elevation. 
Once  enjoyed  it  will  surely  never  be 
forgotten,  and  at  the  worst,  if  clouds  in- 
tercept the  prospect,  one  may  perhaps 
still  witness  a  curious  phenomenon — 
the  shadow  of  Fuji  cast  by  the  rising 
sun  upon  the  shifting  clouds  about  the 
mountains  to  the  west.    The  upper  por- 
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have  taken  place  during  the  years  799, 
864>  936,  1082,  1649  and  1707,  this  last 
one  commencing  December  sixteenth, 
1707,  and  continuing  until  January 
twenty-second,  1708.  Some  time  during 
this  disturbance  the  hump  called  Ho- 
yei-zan,   high   up    on    the    south    slope 


tions  of  the  paths  to  the  peak  are  clearly 
defined  by  the  straw  sandals  cast  aside 
by  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims,  and  if  a 
visit  is  timed  with  the  periods  of  Alpine 
penitence,  the  tourist  will  see  the  pil- 
grims gathering  before  sunrise  about 
"  Ken-no-mine,"  the  peak  on  the  north- 
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west  side  of  the  crater,  waiting-  to 
greet  the  sun's  appearance  with  devout 
prayers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  wonderful  scenery  of  this  coun- 
try, even  in  a  large  volume,  to  say 
nothing  of  attempting  to  crowd  descrip- 


the  endless  chain  of  rolling  forested 
hills,  gentle  grassy  slopes  and  valleys 
showing  every  conceivable  shade  of 
green,  and,  above  all,  the  indescribable 
wealth  of  bloom  and  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  foliage,  would  make  it  something 
akin  to  an  earthly  Eden   and  an  ideal 
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tions  into  the  space  of  a  few  pages. 
The  mountain  ranges  furnish  marvels 
of  peak  and  pass,  of  savage  rocks 
and  dreamily  beautiful  valleys.  The 
streams,  owing  to  the  mountains  divid- 
ing the  watershed,  have,  necessarily,  but 
a  comparatively  short  distance  to  run 
ere  they  reach  the  bays  and  estuaries  of 
the  coast  ;  yet  many  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  and  broken  with 
leaping  cascades  and  tumultuous  rapids 
which  will  compare  with  the  loveliest 
of  the  lesser  waterfalls  of  the  world. 
The  lakes  are  unimportant,  both  in 
number  and  area,  the  queen  of  these 
being  Biwa — a  jewel  of  its  kind.  Un- 
less the  unrivaled  Inland  Sea,  or  the 
coast  line,  or  lesser  islands  are  sought, 
Japan  is  not  remarkable  for  that  style 
of  scenery  in  which  water-effects  bear 
an  important  part ;    but  the  mountains, 


land  for  travel.  Add  to  this  the  quaint- 
ness  and  novelty  of  the  lives  and  meth- 
ods of  her  people,  the  manifold  fascinat- 
ing features  of  cities  and  towns  where 
everything  is  different  from  what  can 
be  seen  in  any  other  country  under  the 
sun.  Think  of  old  castles  and  ruins, 
and  literally  thousands  of  temples  rich 
with  specimens  of  that  strangest  of  art 
—Japanese  art,  or  filled  with,  an  atmos- 
phere that  seems  laden  with  the  mem- 
ories of  a  mysterious  past,  or  tainted 
with  the  traces  of  deeds,  the  tales  of 
which  might  even  yet  make  one's  blood 
chill.  And  these,  with  their  records  of 
blood,  or  of  religious  zeal,  are  to  be 
found  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  at 
every  likely  and  unlikely  spot,  embow- 
ered amid  the  magnificent  foliage  or 
overlooking  the  tinkling  cascades  of 
this  fair  land  of  chrysanthemums. 
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A     CENTURY     RIDE 


BY    GRACE    E.    DENISON. 


YOU  never   saw  such  a  dear  little 
yellow-haired,      dainty-featured 
maid  as  Maude  Mannering,  the 
successful      girl-graduate      and 
medical  student. 

When  she  came  forward  at  Commence- 
ment, in  a  delightful  little  Greenaway 
gown  of  white  muslin,  peppered  over 
with  tiny  dots,  with  the  very  smile  of 
childhood  in  her  wide'  blue  eyes,  and 
her  curly  hair  clustering  round  her 
brows — the  learned  doctors,  imported  to 
adorn  the  Commencement  exercises, 
blinked  their  eyes  and  looked  twice,  and 
hesitated,  even  then,  to  accept  her  as  an 
established  fact.  When  she  knelt  to  re- 
ceive her  degree,  they  each  and  all 
listened    to    hear   the   childish   prayer, 

"  Now  I  lay  me "  issue  from  her  little 

rosebud  mouth.  A  degree  for  that 
child  ?  Impossible  !  She  had  come  to 
say  her  prayers,  and  be  kissed  and  put 
to  bed.  That  she  could  be  the  medical 
student,  that  she  could  enter  a  dissect- 
ing room,  carve  up  a  subject,  watch  a 
mortal  sickness,  stand  by  a  dying  bed 
— preposterous  !  it  might  not  be.  And 
yet,  it  all,  and  much  more,  had  been. 
Maude  Mannering  was  an  enthusiast  on 
matters  surgical,  and  had  cleverly  sewn 
up  the  jagged  throat  of  a  would-be  sui- 
cide— softly  rating  him,  as  she  did  so,  for 
not  having  made  a  neat  cut — on  the  very 
day  when  she  knelt  demurely  before 
the  Chancellor's  footstool  to  receive  her 
degree. 

The  learned  doctors  stared,  with  their 
unbelieving  eyes,  and  the  Chancellor 
smiled  as  they  turned  to  one  another, 
agape,  and  shook  their  heads,  while 
Maude  tripped  smilingly  back  to  her 
seat,  and  the  students  shrieked  and  sang 
to  her  glory. 

"  Shall  I  go  ? "  were  the  words  which 
would  have  issued  from  her  pretty  lips, 
one  day,  a  week  later  (had  she  been  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  herself),  as  she 
finished  reading  a  long  and  chatty  let- 
ter inviting  her  to  "come  away  North, 
and  spend  the  holidays,"  and  conclud- 
ing with  these  words  :  "  We  are  fifty 
miles  from  everywhere,  and  our  roads 
are      splendid,      so      you     had     better 


bring  your  bicycle,  or  velocipede,  or 
whatever  it  is  you  ride  to  the  horror 
and  confusion  of  Auntie."  Maude 
turned  the  letter  thoughtfully  over, 
skimming  from  page  to  page.  There 
was  a  postscript,  of  course,  simply  four 
words,  "Carr  is  with  us."  But,  what- 
ever the  girl  read,  she  saw  only  those 
four  words,  and  it  was  on  their  account 
that  she  asked  herself,  "  Shall  I  go  ?  " 
Carr  was  her  correspondent's  brother, 
her  escort  at  the  wedding  of  that  lady, 
and,  subsequently,  her  own  rejected 
sweetheart  of  last  year.  Last  year  was 
a  long  time  ago,  to  be  sure,  and  Carr 
had  not  moped  over  things  ;  Maude  was 
not  vain,  she  concluded  to  go. 

The  station,  away  up  North,  was 
reached  by  Maude  on  a  sweet  June 
evening,  about  sunset.  Never  did  a 
daintier  little  figure  descend  from  a 
palace  car,  and  stand  forlornly  beside  a 
couple  of  trunks  and  a  bicycle,  watch- 
ing the  lessening  train  as  it  melted  into 
the  distance  in  the  red  sunset.  Half-a- 
dozen  houses  dotted  the  prairie  ;  a  store, 
a  driving  shed,  a  small  inn  and  the  com- 
bined postomce  and  station  clustered 
close  together  in  the  vast  emptiness. 
Within  half-a-mile  stood  the  last  grove 
of  trees,  marking  the  western  limit  of 
the  timber  country.  It  required  some 
womanhood  to  accept  things,  for  the 
first  view  of  the  apparently  boundless 
plain  was  trying  to  a  mortal  bred  in  for- 
ested Ontario.  Maude  turned  with  a 
gasp,  and  found  herself  confronted  by 
Carr,  who  raised  his  straw  hat  silently. 
She  held  out  her  hand  impulsively,  too 
glad  to  see  a  familiar  face  to  resent  the 
lack  of  welcome  in  it. 

"  Are  these  your  things  ?  "  he  asked, 
gruffly,  his  confusion  making  him  un- 
gallant. 

"  My  trunks  and  my  wheel.  I  am  the 
only  passenger  who  got  off  here,"  she 
faltered. 

Carr  took  her  shawl-strap,  the  boys 
stowed  away  the  boxes  in  the  station 
house,  Maude  walked  behind  pushing 
her  wheel,  to  where  a  pair  of  horses  and 
a  light  farm  wagon  stood  waiting.  As 
she  climbed  nimbly  into  her  place,  and 
turned    to   help    Carr  with   the   wheel, 
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which  refused  to  lie  comfortably  in  the 
little  well,  their  eyes  met. 

Unflinching  and  reproachful  was  the 
look  from  the  cold  and  distant  cavalier, 
and  Maude  realized  suddenly  that  she 
had  not  done  wisely  to  come  ;  Carr  had 
not  forgotten  ;  Carr  had  not  forgiven 
her  ! 

A  grove  of  half  stunted  trees  parti- 
ally hid  a  low,  snug-looking  farm-house, 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  one  of 
those  immense  and  fruitful  wheat 
farms,  which  are  the  backbone  and 
sinew  of  Northern  prosperity.  The 
warm,  sweet  welcome  of  the  mistress  of 
the  farm  was  a  blessed  relief,  after  the 
unsociable  evening's  ride,  and  the  two 
young  women  passed  chattering  under 
the  vine-hung  portals  of  the  house, 
while  Carr,  with  a  curious  glance  at  the 
recumbent  bicycle,  of  mingled  con- 
tempt and  interest,  lifted  it  from  the 
wagon  and  carried  it  under  the  shelter 
of  the  wide  veranda. 

"  And  have  you  and  Carr  made 
friends  ? "  said  Carr's  sister,  as  she  af- 
fectionately surveyed  the  fair  little 
traveler. 

"  We  have  ridden  fifty  miles  in  armed 
neutrality,"  said  Maude  incisively.  "  Oh 
Lizzie,  it  was  perfectly  awful  !  Carr 
hates  the  sight  of  me  ;  how  could  you 
send  him  after  me  ?  " 

Lizzie  Dunlop  laughed,  and  then 
sighed.  "  He's  just  as  much  in  love 
with  you  as  ever,  you  innocent  ! "  she 
whispered,  and  while  Maude  raised  a 
protesting  hand  she  added  coaxingly  : 
"  Say,  Maudie  dear,  won't  you  ever 
come  to  care  for  him  ? " 

"  Lizzie,"  cried  the  girl,  in  dismay,  "  if 
I'd  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  to  me 
like  this,  I'd  never  have  come  !  " 

Lizzie  Dunlop  patted  the  small  lady's 
shoulder  soothingly.  "There,  there, 
little  iceberg,"  she  said,  "let  it  all  be 
buried !  It's  forgotten.  You  shall 
never  be  worried  about  it  again.  You 
are  here  to  enjoy  every  moment  of  your 
holiday,  and  to  tell  me  the  news  of  civil- 
ization, and  to  take  rides  across  the 
prairie.  What  a  blessing  we  have  a 
decent  road  for  the  velocipede — I  beg 
pardon— bicycle  !  You  must  have  lots 
of  grit  to  mount  that  scary  machine  ; 
and — oh  !  Maude  !  How  can  you  want 
to  be  a  surgeon  ?  I  should  die  if  I  saw 
a  man  cut  up  and  mangled  ;  but  you  are 
a  marvel  !  " 


The  Northwest  farm  life  was  some- 
what lonely,  after  the  crowded  Uni- 
versity class-rooms,  the  city  bustle,  and 
the  odds  and  ends  of  amusement  which 
had  been  tucked  into  the  few  vacant 
corners  of  Maude  Mannering's  busy 
life  during  the  last  three  years.  Carr 
had  been  one  of  those  odds  and  ends. 
Their  acquaintance  had  begun  at  a 
water-party,  flourished,  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  at  a  carpet  dance,  and  borne 
the  fruit  of  an  impassioned  declaration 
after  the  wedding  of  Carr's  sister,  at 
which  Maude  and  her  suitor  had  been 
maid  of  honor  and  groomsman. 

It  had  died  a  sudden  death  when 
Maude's  pretty  lips  formed  the  disas- 
trous monosyllable  "  No  !  "  as  the  two 
tied  up  boxes  of  wedding-cake  for  the 
bridal  guests.  Carr  had  received  his 
refusal  silentty,  and  immediately  left 
the  town.  His  precipitate  wooing  had 
made  little  impression  upon  his  sister's 
student  friend,  for  when  that  sister  had 
asked  Maude  to  come  and  visit  "  the 
happiest  couple  in  America,"  that  post- 
script of  four  words,  added  in  an  after- 
thought of  honesty,  had  seemed  of 
trivial  importance.  But  now,  Carr  was 
behaving  atrociously.  When  Lizzie 
and  her  husband  were  present,  he  was 
geniality  personified,  his  brown  eyes 
twinkled,  and  his  laugh  rang  clear  ; 
when  Lizzie,  with  transparent  diplo- 
macy, pleaded  delicate  health,  and 
retired  early,  or  with  pretty  wifely  de- 
mands drew  her  husband  aside,  and 
left  the  young  people  en  tete-a-tete,  Carr 
knitted  his  brows  in  an  ugly  frown,  and 
sat,  stood,  or  strolled  in  gloomy  silence. 
Maude  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  responsibilty  looming  over  her. 
She  longed  to  do  something  to  quit  her- 
self of  the  reproaches  of  her  discarded 
lover. 

When  Bertram  rode  far  afield,  and 
when  the  reapers  came,  and  the  harvest 
was  gathered  in  its  fair  abundance, 
Maude  went  beside  the  farmer  for 
miles  along  the  beaten  wagon  track 
on  the  dainty  little  bicycle  which  Carr 
disapproved  of.  She  could  not  say 
how  this  disapproval  became  known 
to  her,  but  she  felt  it  and  resented  it  in 
silence. 

Meantime,  holidays  were  waning,  the 
August  moon,  called  by  the  Indians 
Moon  of  Harvest,  was  at  the  full,  the 
land  was  reaped  and  cleared,  the  endless 
stretches  of  prairie  spread  on  every  side 
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to  the  horizon,  and  the  meager  foliage 
of  the  North  began  to  turn  copper  and 
brown  as  autumn  came  on  apace.  One 
balmy  afternoon,  Bertram  drove  away 
to  a  neighboring  homestead,  a  trifle  of 
two-score  miles  distant,  to  see  about 
buying  some  stock.  Lizzie  was  deep  in 
cambric  and  lace  and  tiny  paper  patterns. 
Auntie,  who  had  come  from  the  South 
for  the  winter,  sat  knitting  on  the  ve- 
randa, Maude  was  oiling  her  wheel,  and 
Carr  and  the  small  emigrant  boy  were 
fixing  up  odds  and  ends  about  the  barns. 
Suddenly  a  loud  call  from  the  emigrant 
boy  sent  Maude  flying  to  the  great  barn, 
only  stopping  to  whisper  to  Auntie, 
"  Don't  frighten  Lizzie.  I'll  see  what's 
the  matter  !  " 

The  matter  was  serious  enough.  Carr 
lay  on  the  barn  floor,  beside  a  broken 
ladder,  and  it  did  not  require  the  eye  of 
a  surgeon  to  discover  that  the  limb 
which  was  doubled  under  him  was 
fractured. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "  you've  gone  and  broken  a  bone  ! 
It's  a  good  thing  that  I  know  how  to  set 
it.  I  wonder  could  we  carry  you  in  ?  I 
don't  believe  we  ever  could.  Now,  San- 
dy, run  to  the  veranda,  and  tell  the  old 
lady  to  come  to  the  kitchen  door  ;  don't 
say  anything  but  that,  mind,  and  don't 
goggle  in  that  idiotic  manner.  Poor 
Carr,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Don't  try  to  move 
till  Sandy  comes  back.  Hallo,  Auntie  ! 
here's  Carr  with  a  sprained  ankle  ; 
(that's  for  Lizzie's  benefit !)  tell  Lizzie 
to  give  Sandy  the  mattress  from  his 
bed,  and  one  of  the  factory  sheets,  and 
a  pillow.  I  don't  want  her  ;  Sandy  and 
I  can  fix  him  all  comfey,  and  she  can 
come  out  afterward.  We'll  just  make 
him  a  bed  here  until  Bertram  comes 
home." 

Then  Maude  turned  to  Carr, with  a  very 
professional  air,  as  she  turned  back  the 
ruffles  from  her  wrists.  "  I  am  going  to 
set  your  leg,"  she  said,  "  and  I'm  think- 
ing what  I  can  get  for  splints.  I  hope 
Lizzie  will  send  a  good,  new  sheet  for 
bandages.  Now,  Sandy  boy,  put  your 
mattress  here,  and  you  must  take  Mr. 
Carr  by  the  shoulders  and  help  him  on 
to  it,  while  I  hold  his  poor  leg  so  it  won't 
hurt  more  than  can  be  helped.  Good 
thing  we  are  strong,  Sandy  !  " 

She  worked  in  silence  with  a  steady 
and  capable  hand,  and  when  the  limb  was 
rigidly  bound  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It's   a   funny  job,  but  it'll  do,"  she 


said  ;  "  funny  looking  splints,  aren't 
they  ? " 

"  You're  a  brick,"  said  Carr,  heartily. 
"  vShake  hands  with  a  fellow  !  " 

She  laughed  and  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  did  not  withdraw  it,  even  when  he 
gently  kissed  it.  "  How  can  we  get  the 
Doctor  to-night,"  she  mused,  "it  won't 
do  to  leave  it  like  that."  Carr 
protested,  "  You've  done  it  up  finely," 
but  Maude  shook  her  head  ;  she  was 
calculating :  "  Fifty  miles  there,  five 
hours,fifty  miles  back,"  she  thought, then 
suddenly  she  said  :  "  Look  here,  Carr, 
will  you  promise  me  something  ?  " 

"Anything,"  cried  Carr,  with  a  radiant 
smile. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  Lizzie  to  know 
about  your  break ;  will  you  stay 
quietly  here,  with  Sandy,  for  the  night  ? 
I'll  tell  Auntie  and  we'll  send  out  your 
tea  and  your  pipe,  and  when  Bertram 
comes  home  to-morrow,  we'll  carry  you 
indoors.  Will  you  just  lie  here  and  be 
good,  and  let  Sandy  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

So,  with  a  smile  and  a  hand-clasp,  she 
left  him  lying  on  the  mattress  in  the 
sweet-smelling  hay  barn,  and  was  clos- 
eted for  five  minutes  with  Auntie. 
The  result  of  this  confab  was  that 
Auntie  told  two  deliberate  fibs,  one  to 
Lizzie,  and  one  to  Carr,  and  Lizzie 
laughed  happily  and  said,  "Auntie,  let 
her  stay  with  him ;  it's  all  coming 
round  right !  "  while  Carr  smiled  be- 
nignly and  remarked:  "It's  all  right, 
Auntie,  go  on  in.  Tell  Dr.  Maude  to 
take  a  good  nip  of  whiskey  before  she 
goes  to  bed,  and  let  her  have  a  good 
rest.  She'll  dream  of  broken  legs  if  she 
doesn't." 

And  poor  Auntie,  with  two  fibs  and  a 
world  of  care  on  her  mind,  tucked  Liz- 
zie into  her  bed,  and  sat  up  and  watched 
the  front  gate  until  morning. 


Down  the  hard  black  road  skimmed 
the  light  wheel,  doing  a  good  ten  miles 
an  hour  in  the  gathering  shades  of 
evening.  Maude's  eyes  gleamed  like 
stars  with  resolution  and  daring,  her 
feet  flew  nimbly,  and  her  baby  mouth 
was  firmly  set  Once  she  laughed,  a 
little  half-hysterical  laugh,  and  her 
thoughts,  though  rather  chaotic,  re- 
volved round  one  central  idea. 

The  Doctor  lived  in  the  small  inn  at 
the  railway  station.  The  Doctor  had 
proper     splints     and     bandages.     The 
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Doctor  must  be  had  without  fail.  The 
Doctor,  the  Doctor! — and  so  her 
thoughts  circled  with  her  flying  pedals, 
as  the  trusty  wheel  skimmed  along  the 
road,  and  the  long  twilight  of  the  North 
crept  softly  over  the  wide  prairies. 

Seven  o'clock,  eight  o'clock.  She  took 
a  bar  of  chocolate  from  her  coat  pocket 
and  nibbled  as  she  rode.  The  late  birds 
whirled  past  her,  the  tuneful  meadow- 
lark  of  the  West  fluted  a  song  of  good- 
night, many  little  chirruppings  and  faint 
rustlings  sounded  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  which  stretched  like  a  dark  ribbon 
across  the  plain  to  the  half-way  house. 
She  reached  the  turn  to  the  door  of  that 
rude  hostelry,  and  sped  past  it,  looking 
only  straight  ahead  to  the  fading  crimson 
of  the  West.  Here  rose  a  faint  thread 
of  smoke  from  a  small  dell,  where  were 
camping  a  party  of  Indians,  whose  mon- 
grel dogs  ran  yapping  after  her  flying 
wheel. 

An  owl  brushed  past  her,  and  sailed 
heavily  away  to  a  clump  of  scrub  ;  nine 
o'clock,  and  she  flashed  past  a  "  slough," 
as  the  swampy  ponds  are  called,  and  a 
faint  quacking  of  the  wild  ducks  fell 
softly  on  her  tired  ear.  How  the  shad- 
ows grew  !  But  the  distance  was  no 
longer  a  terror,  for  she  was  as  good  as 
at  her  goal.  Ten  o'clock,  and  she 
wheeled  breathlessly  past  the  outlying 
houses,  and  stepped  wearily  off  on  the 
threshold  of  the  little  inn,  where  the 
Doctor  lived.  It  was  such  a  parody  on  a 
hotel — just  two  square  rooms  and  a  lean- 
to  below,  and  three  tiny  bedrooms  above, 
with  their  sashless  windows,  covered 
with  mosquito  netting,  looking  blank 
and  deserted.  But  Maude  knew  the 
Doctor  was  there,  splints  and  bandages 
were  there,  and  a  sudden  gleam  of  light 
from  the  furthest  window  marked  the 
lighting  of  the  Doctor's  retiring  candle. 
She  called  his  name  softly,  and  he  came 
at  once,  hurrying  down  the  stairs. 

"  Great  Scott ! "  he  stammered, 
"  what's  the  matter  ?  Surely  'tisn't  Mrs. 
Dunlop?"  and  he  gaped  at  the  dusty 
little  lady,  who  sat  on  the  door-step, 
and  the  wheel  which  lay  on  the  road- 
way. 

"  I'm  choking  with  thirst,"  said  Maude. 
"  Get  me  a  drink  of  water,  and  I'll  tell 
you,"  and  the  Doctor  bounced  in  for  a 
dipper,  and  out  to  the  pump  for  the  re- 
quired beverage. 

"  Don't  take  much,"  he  stammered  in- 
coherently.    "  I've  put  a  drop  of  whis- 


key in  it.  Now  tell  me,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  what  sent  you  riding  across 
the  country  in  this  fashion  ? " 

Maude  told  him  in  a  few  words.  "  I 
made  him  as  snug  as  I  could,  but  you 
can't  do  much  with  a  bit  of  moulding 
and  a  broomstick,"  she  said,  wearily. 
"  Oh,  Doctor,  I  am  so  tired  ;  but  you'll 
go  right  away,  won't  you  ?  And  be  sure 
and  take  everything — your  horse  is  good 
for  it,  isn't  he  ?  " 

The  Doctor  laughed.  "  I'll  not  try," 
he  said  ;  "  I'll  get  a  fresh  one  at  the  half- 
way house."  He  looked  again  at  the 
tired  girl,  and  into  his  face  came  an  ex- 
pression which  meant  a  great  deal.  "  Go 
up  to  my  room  and  lie  down.  I'll  call 
the  landlady,  to  make  you  some  tea. 
You  are  starving.  No,  not  a  word. 
You've  done  your  day's  work,  little 
woman,  and  earned  a  rest.  You  can 
come  home  to-morrow  on  the  stage,  if 
you're  rested." 

So  he  foraged,  and  brought  trium- 
phantly forth  half  a  chicken,  a  couple 
of  slices  of  melon  and  some  light  bis- 
cuits, with  a  generous  noggin  of  milk 
to  wash  it  all  down.  The  landlady 
grunted  an  inquiry,  was  informed  of 
the  facts,  and  forbidden  to  disturb  her- 
self, nor  emerge  from  her  bunk  in 
the  lean-to. 

Maude  supped  while  the  doctor  got 
his  traps  together  and  saddled  his 
horse,  and  then  Maude  brought  in  her 
wheel  and  watched  him  ride  off  in  the 
dark  with  a  much  lightened  heart.  She 
was  weary  and  sleepy,  and  she  bathed 
her  face  and  soused  her  yellow  curls, 
and  said  her  prayers,  and  curled  up 
on  the  Doctor's  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

Two  hours  later  she  awoke.  The 
prairie  was  flooded  with  silver  moon- 
light which  streamed  in  through  the  un- 
glazed  window  and  made  the  room  as 
light  as  day.  She  ached  in  every  limb  ; 
a  vague  dread  seized  her  ;  she  was  so 
far  from  home ;  she  yearned  for  the 
small,  vine-hung  farmhouse,  the  rustic 
fence  and  the  little  groves  of  trees.  She 
sat  up  and  pushed  the  curls  from  her 
forehead,  she  left  the  small  camp-bed, 
and  walked  stiffly  and  painfully  to  the 
window.  The  road  stretched  like  a 
long  black  ribbon  to  the  east,  she 
seemed  to  be  drawn  by  it ;  half  asleep, 
she  fastened  on  her  little  hat,  drew  on 
her  light  coat  and  wearily  crept  down 
the  unpainted  stairs.  She  would  ride 
to  the  half-way  house  before  the  moon 
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sank  ;  then,  she  would  see  !  Fifty  miles 
there  and  fifty  miles  baek — a  liundred 
miles  —  A  Century  !  Had  not  some 
girl  in  the  South  told  her  she  had  ridden 
a  century  ?  Ever  since  that  day  a  little 
envy  had  been  in  her  heart  of  that  girl, 
and  she  sometimes  wished  very  much 
that  she,  too,  might  wear  upon  her 
cycling  blouse  that  tiny  bar  of  gold, 
with  its  magic  figures,  recording  a  ride 
of  one  hundred  miles. 

As  she  thought,  she  unbolted  the  inn 
door  and  noiselessly  rolled  out  her  wheel. 
She  could  not  get  away  fast  enough, 
once  she  was  outside,  but  leaving  the 
door  wide  open  she  sped  off  along  the 
wagon  track  with  its  two  wide  ruts  and 
central  ox-track  into  the  radiance  of  the 
silver  night.  After  a  few  moments  she 
wakened  up  completely,  the  aches  be- 
gan to  leave  her  muscles,  the  clouds 
cleared  from  her  brain,  she  fairly  flew 
along  !  Two  o'clock  ;  she  got  off  and 
walked  for  half-a-mile,  listening,  en- 
chanted, to  the  song  of  a  moonstruck 
prairie  lark. 

Three  o'clock,  and  by  and  by  she  dis- 
cerned in  the  fading  light  the  road  to 
the  half-way  house.  She  looked  reso- 
lutely away  from  it.  It  seemed  to  coax 
her,  to  whisper  of  the  long,  lonely  stretch 
ahead,  of  the  Indians  in  their  tepees, 
in  the  hollow  ;  of  a  host  of  vague  and 
nameless  terrors ;  of  how  lonely  and 
weary  and  defenseless  she  was,  on  that 
vast  plain,  twenty-five  miles — twenty- 
five  miles  —  and  the  half-way  house 
flashed  past  and  was  soon  left  far  be- 
hind !  She  pedaled  mechanically  now  ; 
it  was  growing  dark  in  the  west,  but  in 
the  east  the  dawn  was  faintly  breaking. 
She  imperceptibly  lagged,  her  eyelids 
were  heavy,  she  roused  herself  and  saw 
the  first  of  the  farm  fields  !      Her  heart 


throbbed  ;  her  temples  throbbed  ;  every 
pulse  in  her  body  seemed  to  start  into 
wild  action,  tingles  ran  through  her 
limbs  ;  she  fancied  a  dozen  times  that 
she  had  come  to  the  last  field,  and  as 
she  looked  to  see,  only  miles  of  shaven 
harvest  fields  stretched  before  her.  She 
began  to  doubt  whether  she  was  in  the 
right  way,  then  she  laughed,  for  there 
was  only  one  way,  one  road — one  track. 

She  heard  voices  calling,  Lizzie's 
voice,  Auntie's  voice  ;  she  gripped  the 
handle  -  bars  and  pedaled  faster,  she 
labored  hard,  but  could  scarcely  move 
her  wheel ;  it  was  like  riding  up  a  hill ; 
suddenly  she  fell  off,  and  as  she  shook 
herself  together  and  wakened  up,  she 
found  herself  a  few  yards  up  the  small 
ascent  that  ended  her  midnight  pilgrim- 
age. Slowly  and  dreamily  she  pushed 
the  wheel  up  the  road,  sometimes  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  with  her  left  hand  on 
the  rough  rails  of  the  fence,  and  her 
eyes  closed  in  involuntary  slumber. 
The  early  morning  wakened,  the  air 
was  full  of  the  song  of  larks.  The  sun- 
light touched  her  wan  cheeks  and 
glistened  from  the  tears  of  weariness 
that  gathered  in  her  haggard  eyes.  Her 
pretty  lips  were  drawn  and  pale,  dust 
clung  to  her  little  hat,  and  lay  thick  on 
her  golden  curls. 

When  she  reached  the  gate  she  would 
have  fallen,  but  that  watching  Auntie 
came  running  and  caught  her  in  her 
arms.  ;i  I  am  tired,"  she  said  softly, 
and  fell  sound  asleep. 

'And  Carr  ? "  Oh,  his  legknitted  finely, 
and  the  Doctor  said  that  Maude  was  a 
born  surgeon,  and  only  her  entreaties 
compelled  him  to  meddle  with  her 
bandaging.  "And then  ? "  Well,  in  the 
Fall  she  married  him.  "  Who  ?  "  Why, 
the  Doctor,  of  course  ! 
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THERE  are  two  kinds  of  deer  hunt- 
ers in  Virginia,  those  who  hunt 
respectively  for  meat  and  for 
sport.  Of  the  former,  every  farmer, 
thrall  and  bondman,  tenant  and  lessee, 
whether  black  or  white,  chases,  stalks 
and  hounds  the  deer  and  shoots  him  on 
sight,  to  supply  the  family  table.  Every 
kind  of  gun,  from  the  old  Springfield 


musket  to  the  modern  breech-loader,  is 
used  relentlessly,  and  in  the  settled 
neighborhoods  the  deer  are  simply 
gunned  to  death.  Only  in  the  wilds  of 
the  backwoods,  where  great  swamps 
afford  secure  retreat,  or  in  the  moun- 
tains where  tracts  of  laurel  brakes  give 
refuge  against  men  and  dogs,  do  the 
Virginia  deer  hold  their  own. 
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In  the  olden  days  in  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion," deer-hunting  was  a  fine  art,  and 
many  of  the  planters  cared  for  no  other 
sport,  and  carefully  trained  their  hounds 
to  ignore  any  scent  but  that  of  the  deer. 
The  wealthy  planters  devoted  much  of 
their  time  to  hunting,  and  every  large 
plantation  had  its  trained  fox  hounds, 
hounds  for  running  the  deer,  its  setters 
and  pointers,  not  forgetting  the  darkies' 
coon  dogs. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  two  or 
three  hounds  that  are  found  on  the 
farm — plantation  no  longer — are  all- 
'round  dogs,  and  will  follow  anything 
which  leaves  a  scent.  The  farmer  uses 
them  to  run  the  deer  ;  his  boys  to  chase 
the  cotton-tail  through  the  brown  sedge, 
and  now  and  then  a  neighbor  drops  in 
and  borrows  them  for  a  fox  hunt.  The 
sleek,  well  kept  dog  of  the  old  southern 
plantation,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
hounds  are  left  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, and  as  they  are  born  thieves, 
they  are  in  bad  odor  with  cook,  scullery- 
maid  and  housewife ;  for,  while  the 
pointer  or  setter  can  be  implicitly 
trusted  anywhere  in  the  house,  an  open 
door  is  enough  to  destroy  the  honesty 
of  the  stanchest  hounds,  and  they 
naturally  receive  more  kicks  than  car- 
esses. 

I  received  an  invitation  a  few  years 
ago  to  take  a  deer-hunt  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia.  My  host  was  an  enthusiastic 
hounder,  and  had  two  dogs  especially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  he  assured 
me  that  I  should  be  certain  to  obtain 
one  deer  at  least. 

The  Captain  showed  me  a  black  gyp 
which  he  said  was  the  finest  deer  dog 
in  the  State.  She  was  a  beauty  to  look 
at,  but  was  as  surly  a  brute  as  I  ever 
saw. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Virginia  deer. 
They  have  one  peculiar  habit,  when 
chased,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
any  other  animal.  They  generally  re- 
main in  one  section  of  the  country,  and, 
like  barnyard  cattle,  become  attached 
to  localities.  When  pursued  by  the  dogs 
they  invariably  strike  for  the  water,  and 
it  is  their  practice  to  take  their  course 
by  certain  routes,  which  they  never 
seem  to  forget,  no  matter  how  circuitous 
the  route  may  be.  A  deer  jumped  at 
different  times  near  the  same  place  will 
get  to  the  water  by  following  his  own 
course  of  the  day,  or  even  year  before. 
Why  they  do  not  keep  in  a  straight  line 


no  one  can  tell.  If  they  did,  however, 
the  favorite  mode  of  shooting  the  deer 
would  be  lost.  It  is  this  habit  they  have 
of  crossing  hills,  paths,  woods  and 
streams,  passing  almost  invariably  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  same  spot,  which 
causes  their  destruction. 

Certain  points,  where  the  hunter 
knows  the  deer  will  pass,  are  called  in 
sporting  parlance  "  stands."  These 
"  stands  "  never  change,  unless  through 
the  clearing  of  timber  or  by  settlement 
the  old  landmarks  are  destroyed. 

The  method  pursued  here  in  hunting 
deer  is  the  same  that  has  been  practised 
in  Virginia  from  time  immemorial — that 
is,  to  place  at  each  of  these  "  stands " 
one  of  the  party  with  a  large-bore  gun, 
the  shells  charged  with  buckshot,  while 
the  driver,  as  he  is  called,  usually  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  the  dogs,  goes  on 
the  drive,  which  covers  a  wide  area. 
He  sounds  his  horn  at  intervals,  to  en- 
courage his  hounds  and  to  let  his  friends 
know  in  which  direction  to  keep  their 
look-out. 

When  the  dogs  have  found  the  trail 
of  a  deer,  and  the  scen.t  begins  to  grow 
warm,  the  driver,  if  he  so  desires,  may 
leave  them  and  take  a  stand  himself ; 
for  a  well-trained  hound  never  quits  a 
warm  trail.  As  soon  as  a  deer  is  up, 
which  fact  can  always  be  known  by  the 
frenzied  yelpings  of  the  dogs,  it  will 
make  directly  for  one  of  the  stands,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  often  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  "  stander  "  will  see  it,  sometimes  at  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards, 
bounding  over  the  bushes  or  winding 
its  way  through  the  woods,  and  quite 
frequently  coming  directly  toward  the 
"  stand." 

This  is  the  time  that  tries  a  man's 
nerve.  Few  novices  can  remain  calm 
under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  an 
accepted  rule  that  any  hunter  who  fires 
at  a  deer  at  point-blank  range  and 
misses  him,  shall  have  a  goodly  portion 
of  his  shirt-tail  cut  off  and  pinned  to  a 
tree.  It  used  to  be  a  coat-tail,  in  the 
olden  days  of  long  garments,  but  the 
sportsmen  of  the  present  day  rebelled 
against  such  a  rule,  and  a  compromise 
was  effected  by  taking  the  shirt. 

If  a  "stander"  has  his  nerves  under 
perfect  control,  he  will  await  the  com- 
ing deer  without  moving  an  eyelid, 
until  the  animal  is  in  range  of  his  shot, 
bring  down  his  game,  and  then  an- 
nounce success  b}^  the  ringing  hunting 
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halloo.  If  he  is  not  successful,  he  will 
keep  silent  and  remain  motionless,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  chances 
of  others. 

A  deer  will  frequently  run  through 
several  " stands"  before  it  is  brought 
down,  and  sometimes  through  all  of 
them,  and  then  escape  to  the  water. 

Often  a  deer  will  see  or  smell  the 
"  stander,"  and  bolt  off  at  an  acute 
angle,  sometimes  it  will  run  up  almost 
within  shot,  then  suddenly  turn  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  and  make  for  another 
"stand."  Then  again  the  bushes  may 
be  so  thick  that  the  '^stander  "  cannot 
see  to  shoot,  or — and  this  is  the  thing 
which  galls — the  game  may  be  within 
pistol  shot,  the  aim  secure,  and  the  re- 
sult apparently  certain,  till  a  fateful 
click  tells  that  the  hammer  fell  upon  a 
defective  cap. 

The  morning  we  started  was  one  of 
September's  finest,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  a  most  pleasant 
and  successful  drive.  We  took  our 
"stands,"  Mr.  Blackburn  a  half-a-mile 
or  so  on  my  right,  while  Mr.  Blank 
was  stationed  on  a  little  ridge  which 
was  almost  bare  of  bushes,  thus  afford- 
ing him  a  fine  view  in  every  direction. 
My  "stand"  was  about  three  hundred 
yards  below  him. 

The  Captain  and  his  son  Cameron 
went  down  the  road  we  had  'left,  about 
a  mile  away,  to  enter  the  drive.  In  the 
course  of  a  half-hour  the  winding  of  his 
horn  announced  that  he  had  entered, 
and  the  clear  tongue  of  "  Black  Susan," 
the  prize  deer-hound  of  the  county,  told 
us  he  had  struck  a  trail.  At  first  the 
trail  was  cold  and  the  notes  of  Black 
Susan  were  few  and  far  between,  but 
having  advanced  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  they  sounded  faster. 
The  black  gyp  was  coming  directly  to- 
ward me,  her  quick  eager  baying  indi- 
cating that  the  scent  was  growing  very 
warm.  Suddenly  a  wild  burst  of  yelps 
announced  that  the  deer  was  up,  and  al- 
most immediately  I  saw  a  buck  bound- 
ing over  the  bushes,  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  taking  a  direction  ob- 
liquely by  me,  directly  to  the  stand  of 
Mr.  Blank.  As  the  buck  was  entirely 
out  of  my  reach  I  stood  silently  gazing 
after  him  while  he  lightly  sped  away, 
waving  his  white  tail  seemingly  in  deri- 
sion. I  felt  sure  as  I  watched  Mr. 
Blank's  immovable  form  that  in  a  few 
moments  the  buck  would  be  laid  low. 


To  my  utter  astonishment  I  saw  the 
game  pass  within  thirty  feet  of  the  stand, 
and  I  did  not  hear  any  report  or  see 
any  flash  from  Mr.  Blank's  gun.  I 
thought,  "  Well,  there's  the  worst  case 
of  '  buck  fever '  I  ever  beheld,  and  I  don't 
believe  that  Pennsylvanian  ever  saw  a 
deer  before  or  ever  held  a  gun  in  his 
hand  in  spite  of  all  he  says."  I  started 
over  to  see  how  matters  stood,  and  I  ex- 
claimed as  I  approached  him,  "  Why  on 
earth,  Mr.  Blank,  didn't  you  shoot  that 
buck  ?"  The  lean  gentleman's  face 
was  fairly  green  with  rage,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  as  he  allowed  his  gritted  teeth 
to  open  to  give  vent  to  a  perfect  howl. 
"  By  my  soul,  the  d d  gun  snapped  !  " 

As  I  was  condoling  with  him  the  re- 
port of  a  gun,  lower  down,  broke  the 
stillness.  "  That  must  be  the  Captain," 
I  said,  "  and  he  has  got  the  buck  sure." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Blank,  "  I  saw  his 
son  ride  down  there,  that  must  be  he." 
A  dead  silence  fell,  and  as  the  minutes 
passed  on  and  no  joyous  sound  of  the 
horn  or  exultant  shout  was  heard  we 
knew  that  whoever  had  fired  had  failed 
to  bring  down  the  game. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  waiting  here,"  I  said. 
"  Let  us  get  our  horses  and  ride  down 
toward  the  mill  and  find  out  what  is 
going  on."  "  All  right,"  Mr.  Blank,  but 
let's  have  a  smoke,"  and  he  handed  me 
a  weed  and  helped  himself  to  one.  He 
took  his  knife  from  his  pocket  and  was 
leisurely  cutting  off  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
and  I  was  feeling  in  my  pocket  for  a 
match,  when  a  full  grown  doe — the  very 
personification  of  grace,  cantered  by 
swiftly,  not  forty  yards  from  where  we 
stood.  I  sprang  for  my  gun,  which  was 
leaning  against  a  tree  near  by.  Mr. 
Blank  made  a  frenzied  grab  for  his 
double-barrel,  which  lay  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet,  but  by  the  time  we  had  our 
weapons  at  a  ready,  the  doe  vanished 
into  the  depths  of  the  wood.   We  looked 

at  each  other,  "Well  I'll  be "  said 

Mr.  Blank.  When  I  recovered  my  tem- 
per I  announced  my  conviction  that  we 
were  both  too  green  to  go  deer  hunting, 
that  chasing  rabbits  with  a  coon  dog 
would  be  more  in  our  line.  Mr.  Blank 
muttered  a  bad  word.  I  again  sug- 
gested that  we  get  on  our  horses,  which 
were  tied  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
ride  to  the  mill  pond.  As  we  cantered 
along  we  heard  two  shots,  which 
changed  our  canter  into  a  furious  gallop. 
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We  drew  rein  at  the  door  of  the  old  mill, 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  wide  stretch 
of  water,  which  looked  like  a  natural 
lake.  The  miller  —  an  old,  shrunken, 
dried-up  little  man,  totally  unlike  the 
typical  ruddy-faced  fellow  of  song  and 
story — was  just  hurrying  out  with  a 
single-barrel  fowling  piece.  The  quick, 
short  yelps  of  the  dogs  up  the  branch, 
one  more  announced  that  the  game  was 
up  and  the  scent  hot.  As  we  stood  de- 
bating what  we  should  do,  we  saw  a 
buck  spring  from  the  bushes  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  and  strike  the  water 
with  a  loud  splash.  Directly  behind 
him  came  the  two  hounds.  Mr.  Black- 
burn and  the  Captain  were  not  far  away 
for  their  shouts  were  plainly  heard. 

There  was  an  old  boat  tied  to  the 
bank,  half  full  of  water  ;  into  this  we 
scrambled,  wild  with  excitement.  There 
was  only  one  oar,  and  seizing  this  Mr. 
Blank  began  paddling  with  all  his 
might.  I  remarked  that  the  craft  was 
leaky.  It  was,  considerably — at  least  a 
dozen  little  jets  spouted  up  through  the 
holes,  and  seeing  that  we  would  soon  go 
to  the  bottom  at  that  rate  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  used  it  to  bail  out  the  water.  In 
the  meantime  the  boat  was  making  fair 
headway  and  was  striking  obliquely 
across  the  pond  to  head  off  the  deer. 
The  dogs  were  swimming  in  the  rear, 
they  were  tired  now  but  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  overtake  the  game, 
though  it  looked  like  a  losing  race.  Our 
coming  by  the  merest  accident  on  the 
scene  changed  the  conditions.  The  boat 
having  the  short  line  reached  the  shore 
first,  and  then,  instead  of  lying  low  and 
waiting  for  the  deer  to  come  toward  us, 
Mr.  Blank  began  paddling  back  to  the 
swimming  animal.  There  was  an  old, 
half-submerged  tree,  and  just  before  we 
reached'  it  Mr.  Blank  dropped  his  oar, 
and  seizing  his  gun  twisted  himself 
around,  and  blazed  away  at  the  deer  fully 
seventy-five  yards  off.  I  had  my  back 
to  him  and  was  bailing  away  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  the  old 
craft  gave  a  great  lurch  as  the  two 
thundering  reports  rang  out,  and  would 
have  capsized  then  and  there  but  for  a 
stretching  limb  of  the  tree  which  I 
grasped  just  in  time.  I  drew  the  bow 
to  the  trunk  and  clutching  my  gun 
clambered  out.  As  I  did  this  the  boat 
began  filling,  and  I  just  had  time  to  lend 
a  hand  to  Mr.  Blank,  when  our  craft 
went  down. 


I  hauled  my  companion  in  and  he  had 
not  a  dry  stitch  of  clothing  upon  him, 
excepting  his  hat,  which  had  not  been 
used  as  a  bailer.  Now,  here  was  what 
Mr.  Dick  Swiveller  would  have  called  a 
"  precious  go,"  sitting  there  literally 
treed  in  the  middle  of  a  pond.  Maybe 
I  did  not  utter  maledictions  on  Mr. 
Blank's  head,  and  maybe  I  did. 

The  dogs  were  closing  in  and  had 
interposed  between  the  buck  and  the 
mill.  The  game  was  getting  rattled,  for 
it  swam  in  a  half  circle,  and  as  the  dogs 
were  almost  upon  it,  threw  itself  half 
out  of  the  water  and  made  for  them. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  fine  fight,  but 
we  could  see  nothing  but  the  spray  and 
the  bubbles.  All  at  once  Mr.  Black- 
burn plunged  into  the  water.  He  held 
his  hunting  knife  in  his  hand  and  swam 
boldly  to  where  the  deer  and  the  dogs 
were  struggling.  The  encounter  was  a 
short  one,  and  we  saw  Mr.  Blackburn 
stand  off,  the  water  nearly  to  his  arm- 
pits, and  the  deer  floundering  in  its 
death  throes.  Just  as  it  was  sinking 
Mr.  Blackburn  grasped  the  horns  and 
towed  it  to  the  shore,  and  then — oh,  how 
we  envied  him — drew  a  flask  from  his 
pocket  and  took  a  long  pull.  Then  we 
shouted  to  him  and  he  stared  around  in 
every  direction  before  he  could  locate 
us.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  to 
get  a  boat  which  was  some  distance 
down  the  pond,  the  Captain  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  us 
on  the  tree  started  a  course  of  gymnas- 
tics on  his  own  account,  dancing  and 
yelling  like  a  howling  dervish.  After 
they  had  extracted  what  seemed  to  us  a 
vast  amount  of  amusement  from  a  very 
poor  joke,  they  disappeared  and  in  about 
an  hour  they  both  came  paddling  up 
and  took  us  over  to  the  mill,  where  the 
"lean  and  hungry  "  miller  wanted  us  to 
pay  one  dollar  for  the  old  trap  he  called 
a  boat.  As  we  felt  a  certain  amount  of 
damage  had  been  done  us  we  compro- 
mised with  him  on  fifty  cents. 

We  hunted  three  days  more  and  only 
got  two  deer,  one  killed  by  Mr.  Black- 
burn, the  second,  a  doe,  was  wounded 
by  my  shot  and  knocked  over  as  it 
passed  the  Captain's  stand.  As  for  Mr. 
Blank,  he  was  laid  up  for  several  days 
with  a  bad  cold,  the  result  of  his  deer- 
hunt  and,  perhaps,  of  his  use  of  bad 
language.  Two  years  later,  when  I  met 
him,  you  should  have  seen  the  look  upon 
his  face  when  I  spoke  of  our  deer-hunt ! 
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IXED  shooting  is 
undeniably    at- 
tractive   to    the 
true   sportsman, 
especially  when  you  get 
it  "  mixed  "  to  the  extent 
that  both  sexes  enjoy  it 
together.     I  have  made 
many  and  many  a  fairish 
bag  of  grouse,  duck,  cock, 
quail  and  snipe,  and  en- 
joyed the  process  great- 
ly, but  the  best  remem- 
bered experiences  of  the 
golden  years  of   a  long 
sporting   life,  the    ideal, 
the  red-letter  days,  are  those  when  the 
all-round,  mixed  bags  were  made. 

Times  have  changed  since  that  wonder- 
ful day  when  I,  a  nine-year-old  enthusi- 
ast, first  felt  the  weight  of  the  trim  little 
fourteen-gauge  muzzle  loader  upon  my 
punching  shoulder.  Then,  the  bare  idea 
of  a  girl  or  woman — or,  as  they  would 
have  put  it,  a  female — sharing  in  field 
sports,  would  have  evoked  exclamations 
of  horror  or  righteous  indignation  from 
the  good  women  and  true  who  framed 
the  unwritten  code  for  the  guidance  of 
growing  femininity.  To-day,  some 
women,  noble,  true  and  good  as  the  best 
of  their  sisters  of  a  few  decades  ago,  find 
healthful  pleasure  a-field  with  gun  and 
rod.  Their  number  is  comparatively 
small,  I'll  admit — too  small,  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  but  recruits  are  joining  the  ranks, 
and  the  time  will  surely  come,  and  not 
be  "  ower  lang  a-comin',''  either,  when 
She  will  go  a-field  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  enjoy  fully  the  sports  of  cover  and 
brook,  which  He  has  monopolized  for  so 
many  generations.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  shouldn't  a  woman  cast  a . 
fly  or  shoulder  a  gun  if  she  has  a  mind 
to  so  do,  without  seeming  to  be  too  mas- 
culine or  subjecting  herself  to  criticism  ? 
I  am  convinced  that  if  woman  finds 
pleasure  in  killing  fish  or  bird,  she 
is  perfectly  entitled  to  so  amuse  her- 
self, and  the  great,  round,  goggle-eyed 
world  has  no  right  to  point  at  nor  to  talk 
about  her.  The  few  women  who  openly 
handle  rod  and  gun  as  though  they  really 
knew  the  uses  of  the  tools,  seldom  fail 
to  acquit  themselves  creditably;  and,  best 


of  all,  in  following  their  chosen  pastimes 
they  find  what  every  man  and  woman 
wants  above  all  earthly  things — health 
of  body  and  of  mind.  Long,  dusty  ages 
ago,  from  out  the  old  blue  clay  was 
fashioned  Man,  and  after  him  was 
Woman.  She,  the  humorists  tell  us,  has 
been  after  him,  more  or  less,  ever  since ; 
and  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  more  she 
is  after  him  in  the  line  of  field  sports, 
the  better  for  the  gentler  sex.  There  is 
no  evil  in  the  wilds  as  nature  made  them  ; 
there  is  wondrous  truth  in  the  sermon 
of  stones  and  streams,  in  the  whisper  of 
wind  stirred  foliage,  in  the  ripple  of 
waters  and  the  sigh  of  swaying  pines. 
There  is  health  and  purest  pleasure  in 
store  for  those  who  follow  the  windings 
of  musical  trout-brook,  or  tramp  long, 
breezy  miles  behind  stanch  dogs — 
should  not  woman  enjoy  these  things  ? 
She  may  never  acquire  the  art  of  lug- 
ging a  great  flask  of  rye  along  during 
outings ;  she  may  never  master  the  in- 
tricate problem  of  throwing  responsi- 
bility of  misses  upon  the  gun  or  the  am- 
munition— she  may  not  even  learn  to  lie 
freely  and  persuasively  about  the  num- 
ber of  fish  she  caught  or  of  the  size  of 
those  that  got  away,  but  she  can  be  a 
sportswoman  true,  and  the  sooner  she 
realizes  this  fact  the  better.  Years  ago  se- 
cretly, and  later  openly,  I  have  sup- 
ported Diana  and  her  nineteenth  century 
claims,  and  to-day,  with  gray  hairs  about 
my  temples  and  the  responsibilities  of  a 
family  man  more  or  less  concealed  about 
my  person,  I  still  maintain  that  our 
wives  and  daughters  can  derive  naught 
but  benefit  from  outdoor  exercise  and 
recreation,  e'en  though  their  taste  may 
lead  them  to  the  butt  of  a  rod  or  of  a 
shapely  hammerless.  Let  'em  fish  and 
shoot  to  their  heart's  content,  and  let  the 
strapping  fellows  who  know  these  arts 
impart  their  knowledge  to  the  weaker 
folk  who  don't — is  my  creed.  I  have 
educated  a  few  in  my  time,  and  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  instruction  was 
not  all  on  one  side,  for  the  teacher 
learned  some  things  good  for  him  to 
know.  A  page  from  the  past  may  show 
something  of  the  fun  that  rules  when 
shooters  and  bag  together  come  under 
the  sporting  term  of  "mixed." 
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"  No  nonsense  now.  Be  at  the  boat- 
house  at  seven  a.  m." 

"  I'll  be  there,  rain  or  shine ;  blow 
high  or  blow  low.  My  unrelated  brother, 
thou  holdest  my  pledge,"  and  so  she 
passed  into  the  house. 

Now,  one  of  these  people  was  the 
writer — a  very  ordinary  mortal,  big  and 
clumsy,  and  homely  enough  to  win 
medals  in  the  nightmare  class  ;  but  the 
party  of  the  second  part  was — well,  dif- 
ferent. Years  have  rolled  away  since 
that  evening.  I  have  journeyed  far  and 
wide  meanwhile,  and  seen  beauteous  wo- 
men of  city  and  town  and  shire,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  ever  set  eyes 
upon  a  lovelier  fragment  of  humanity. 
Blessed  with  that  rare  combination,  face 
and  figure  perfect  of  their  type,  she  would 
attract  attention  anywhere,  but  her  real 
power  was  not  her  beauty.  She  was  the 
ideal  out-door  girl,  a  blending  of  Nimrod 
and  Diana,  the  very  spirit  of  sport  em- 
bodied in  female  guise.  Every  move 
she  made  was  full  of  grace,  and  yet  sug- 
gested a  subtle  power  ;  when  she  raised 
an  arm  I  could  fancy  a  weight  elevated 
with  the  shapely  wee  hand  ;  when  she 
put  her  foot  down  it  was  down,  but 
supple  ease  marked  every  motion.  I 
watched  her  time  and  time  again,  and 
every  time  she  reminded  me  more  and 
more  of  a  leopard — velvety,  agile,  silent, 
yet  with  a  lurking  force  apparent  in  her 
every  action,  as  though  each  rounded 
muscle  could  string  to  steelly  firmness 
at  an  instant's  warning.  There  was  no 
nonsense  about  her — she  was  pretty,  and 
she  knew  it,  and  she  was  too  frankly 
honest  to  pretend  that  she  did  not.  In 
reality,  I  believe  that  she  prided  herself 
most  upon  her  superb  health,  strength 
and  general  wholesomeness.  Now  the 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  there  was 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  romance  about 
our  friendship.  She  belonged,  as  far  as 
pledges  went,  to  a  son  of  Adam  who 
seemed  to  thoroughly  appreciate  his. 
prize,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  cared 
nothing  for  sport  or  pastime,  but  was, 
and  is  still,  a  scholar  and  a  bookworm. 
But  his  broad  ideas  and  big,  generous 
heart  never  allowed  him  to  interfere 
with  his  lady's  pleasure,  and  he  quietly 
gloried  in  her  achievements.  The  great 
bond  between  them  was  a  mutual  wor- 
ship of  art.  She  was  a  clever  worker  in 
oils  and  watercolors.  He  could  do  little, 
or  nothing,  with  brush  or  pencil,  but  he 
had  an  artist's  soul,  and  was  a  rare  good 


critic,  and  an  enthusiastic  collector,  so 
far  as  a  fairly  rotund  pocket-book  would 
allow.  He  favored  our  intimacy  heart- 
ily, for  I  could  pose  as  safe  utility  man, 
and  could  take  her  sketching,  canoeing, 
fishing,  or  even  shooting,  and  this  last 
was  precisely  what  our  appointment 
at  the  boat-house  meant.  At  seven 
o'clock  a.  m.  the  shapely  Peterboro' 
was  floated  out  and  paddled  to  the 
platform  where  B.  waited.  The  craft 
looked  innocent  enough,  but  it  was 
freighted  with  guile.  A  long  crimson 
cushion,  which  had  once  done  service  in 
the  family  pew,  had  one  end  looped 
fast  around  the  for'ard  thwart,  the  rest 
of  it  extending  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  canoe.  Hidden  under  the  free  end 
of  that  cushion  were  divers  things  not 
required  on  a  sketching  trip,  among 
them  a  bass-rod.  Lurking  beneath  a 
carelessly  deposited  coat  in  the  bow  was 
the  little  twelve-gauge,  and  a  canvas 
coat  with  pockets  bulging  with  shells. 
Half  covering  these  lay  Don — the  foxi- 
est of  ancient  pointers.  Hidden  in  the 
stern  were  bait-tins  and  minnow  tackle, 
while  most  ostentatiously  displayed 
where  they  took  least  room  were  a  fold- 
ing easel,  color-box  and  divers  materials 
for  artistic  use  ;  also  a  none  too  gener- 
ous lunch.  B.  made  herself  comfort- 
able upon  her  cushion.  I  knelt  aft  and 
swept  the  canoe  out  upon  the  sleepy 
little  river  and  the  trip  began.  Ere  we 
had  gone  ten  yards  a  slight  noise  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  Mrs.  Grundy's 
castle  upon  the  farther  bank.  A  lean 
old  gray  head  was  thrust  far  out,  and  a 
pair  of  relentless  eyes  were  watching 
us  narrowly.  I  hailed  her  cheerfully, 
though  I  hated  her  vigorously  : 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  G.  ;  you're 
up  early." 

"  Good  morning  !  It  seems  that  others 
are  early  astir  too  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  the  best  light  for 
work  ;  some  great  sketches  should  come 
back  this  afternoon." 

"  Do  you  always  have  to  take  that  dog 
along  when  you  go  sketching?  " 

"  Yes,  it  almost  breaks  his  heart  to 
have  to  stay  at  home."  Then  the  pad- 
dle bent  as  I  put  on  beef,  for  I  was  mad 
all  through  and  guessed  what  the  town 
would  be  told  ere  evening.  However, 
we  were  in  for  it,  and  bad  temper  could 
not  withstand  the  magic  influence  of 
such  a  trip.  It  was  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober —  a  sleepy,  dreamy,  windless  day, 
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which  told  of  a  long-,  lazy  Indian  Sum- 
mer to  follow.  The  narrow,  winding 
river  lay  currentless,  waveless,  drows- 
ing between  its  forested  banks  and  re- 
flecting every  hair-like  twig  and  spray 
of  foliage  with  startling  distinctness. 
Here  and  there  noble  maples  and  wal- 
nuts rose  straight  from  the  water's 
edge  and  piled  great  masses  of  velvet 
shadows  upon  the  sleeping  flood.  Prema- 
turely tinted  foliage  blazed  in  splashes 
of  pink  and  gold  and  russet  at  intervals 
upon  the  living  walls  of  heavy  green. 
In  the  lee  of  sharp  bends  lily-pads 
matted  the  surface,  and  from  the  shal- 
lows near  either  shore  rose  clumps  of 
rice  and  rush  and  trailing  braids  of 
olive-green  water-grasses.  'Mid  these 
the  lean  lance  of  the  floating  gar- 
pike  matched  the  lush  streamers,  in 
deadly  ambuscade,  and  through  the 
watery  corridors  below  glanced  that 
black  bravo,  the  bass,  hunting  minnows 
and  crayfish  to  sudden  doom.  Now  and 
then  solemn-looking  muskrats  gravely 
ploughed  glistening  furrows  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  sandpipers  sprinted  along 
the  mimic  beaches,  or  fled  with  sweet, 
quavering  whistles,  and  bowed  tremb- 
ling wings  to  safer  retreats.  And 
through  it  all  slid  the  silent  canoe,  until 
four  miles  had  drifted  indolently  behind. 
Then  a  sudden  tinkle  of  falling  drops, 
followed  by  a  sharp  splash  in  the  water 
caught  my  ear,  and  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
an  overhanging  tree  I  marked  a  rapidly 
widening  circular  ripple.  "B.,  that  was 
a  smashing  bass  ;  let's  begin  the  fun 
with  him  " — so  the  canoe  Was  noiselessly 
run  ashore  and  the  tackle  made  ready. 
Under  a  bit  of  water-logged  bark  I 
nailed  a  goodly  crayfish,  and  in  spite  of 
sharp-nipping  claws  impaled  him  artis- 
tically upon  the  hook.  Creeping  cau- 
tiously behind  the  tree-trunk  I  lowered 
the  bait  gingerly  into  the  shaded  water, 
and  in  a  moment  there  was  a  "  zip  "  and 
a  "flip,"  and  a  yell  from  the  reel,  and  I 
was  fast  to  the  bold  buccaneer.  He 
forced  the  fighting  from  the  start.  No 
humbug,  no  sparring — a  wild  rush  for 
deep  water,  a  few  savage  jerks,  then  he 
flashed  like  a  javelin  full  two  feet  in  air. 
Up  again,  then  again  he  leaped,  a  fast, 
powerful  fish  full  of  bass  wiles,  but  it 
was  no  go,  and  he  adopted  other  tactics 
and  went  boring  deep  toward  mid- 
stream. B.  had  followed  closely  and 
was  watching  the  hissing  line  with 
breathless  interest.     "  Here,  take  it  and 


kill  him,"  I  said,  handing  her  the  rod, 
"he  wont  jump  any  more;  all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  hang  on  tight."  The 
transfer  was  quickly  made  and  B.  had 
the  fish  and  the  fish  had  B.  It  was  rare 
fun  to  watch  her,  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  picture  she  made  was  in 
nowise  marred  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
in  terrible,  deadly  earnest.  It  was  a 
grand  fish,  but  I  cared  little  whether  she 
landed  it  or  no,  as  I  was  bound  to  get  all 
the  sport  I  wanted  out  of  the  struggle, 
no  matter  which  way  it  ended.  "Ha! 
don't  do  that  —  don't  jerk!  Give  it  to 
him  steady  and  let  him  whip  himself." 
In  due  time  the  strain  told,  and  the  vic- 
tim stubbornly  yielded  until  she  had 
drawn  him  within  two  yards  of  shore. 
She  was  very  much  excited,  and  turn- 
ing a  piteous  face  to  me  exclaimed : 
"  O,  take  it  please ;  they  always  get 
away  when  I  go  to  land  them."  This 
was  partially  true,  for  the  last  kick  of  a 
black  bass  is  ever  dangerous,  and  has 
earned  freedom  for  many  a  beaten  fish. 
I  took  the  rod  and  coaxed  the  wearied 
gladiator  into  shallow  water,  where  he 
rolled  feebly  upon  his  back.  "  Now, 
I'll  show  you  something  funny,"  I  said, 
and  called  old  Don.  That  ancient  rascal 
was  waiting  with  trembling  eagerness 
for  the  order,  and  at  the  word  he  march- 
ed into  the  water,  seized  the  bass  firmly 
and  bore  it  ashore  in  triumph. 

Don,  a  dauntless  retriever  from  water 
since  his  puppyhood,  had  picked  up  the 
unusual  accomplishment  of  retrieving 
fish  during  our  many  outings  together. 
In  that  particular  river  were  great  num- 
bers of  large,  flat,  silvery  fish,  very  like 
lake  shad,  which  the  natives  termed 
"  sheepheads."  These  fish  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  sport  on  bass  tackle, 
but  were  adjudged  worthless  for  the 
table — indeed,  many  of  the  country  folk 
declared  they  were  "pizen."  As  I  never 
ate  one,  I  cannot  decide  the  question, 
but  a  peculiarity  of  the  "  sheepheads  " 
was  what  were  called  the  "lucky-stones." 
These  were  two  enamel-like  formations 
within  the  fish's  head,  just  behind  the 
eyes,  and  they  varied  in  size  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fish,  from  the  diameter 
of  a  nickel  to  considerably  larger.  Upon 
one  side  of  each  "stone  "  was  a  depres- 
sion resembling  the  form  of  a  pollard 
willow,  and  certain  grooves  formed  a 
rough  letter  L.  The  L  was  supposed 
to  stand  for  the  word  "luck."  The 
"sheepheads  "  also,  apparently,  made  a 
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sonorous,  grunting,  droning  noise  when 
free  in  the  water.  When  afloat  in  skiff 
or  canoe  this  noise  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  and  often  it  seemed  to  follow  the 
boat  for  miles.  I  never  saw  a  fish  in 
the  act  of  emitting  the  strange  sound, 
but  it  was  universally  attributed  to  the 
"  sheepheads,"  and,  I  presume,  correctly 
enough.  When  Don  and  I  weut  on  long 
fishing  jaunts,  numbers  of  these  "  sheep- 
heads  "  were  taken,  and  the  custom  was 
to  mash  the  fish's  head  with  one's  boot- 
heel,  extract  the  pair  of  "lucky-stones" 
to  carry  in  one's  pocket,  and  then  fling 
the  dead  fish  into  the  stream  that  the 
current  might  bear  it  away.  The  first 
time  I  heaved  one  of  these  large  fish 
away,  Don  made  after  it  and  brought  it 
back,  evidently  deeming  it  too  valuable 
to  be  cast  aside.  After  that  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  point  at  any  dead  fish  floating, 
and  Don  would  at  once  bring  it  out. 
Later,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  let 
the  dog  tackle  a  tired  "  sheephead  "  on 
the  hook,  and  ere  long  he  became  so 
expert  at  landing  fish  that  I  trusted  him 
with  bass  or  anything,  and  to  do  the  old 
hero  justice,  he  never  lost  one. 

After  securing  our  bass  we  resumed 
our  places  in  the  canoe,  and  moved  far- 
ther up  stream.  Perhaps  half  a  mile 
above  we  rounded  a  bend,  and  ran  sud- 
denly into  a  mat  of  lily-pads.  From  the 
farther  side  sounded  a  quavering,  musi- 
cal "o-eek-week-o-eek,"  followed  by  a 
rapid  patter  of  wings.  Foolishly  I  had 
left  the  gun  f or'ard,  and  paid  for  my  care- 
lessness by  losing  an  easy  shot  at  a  fine 
wood-drake  —  the  loveliest  of  North 
American  water-fowl.  I  eyed  the  drake 
regretfully  as  his  buzzing  pinions  bore 
him  swiftly  up  river.  Then  I  did  what 
I  should  have  done  before — got  out  the 
gun,  put  it  together  and  loaded  it. 
Rounding  the  next  bend,  we  passed  be- 
tween long  rows  of  walnut  trees,  and 
presently  B.'s  keen  eyes  marked  a  black 
spot  amid  the  yellow-green  foliage.  It 
proved  to  be  a  big  black  squirrel,  and 
all  such  chances  belonged  to  B.  I  land- 
ed her  at  a  convenient  point,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  the  little  gun  cracked,  and 
the  squirrel  tumbled  earthward.  Hap- 
pening to  glance  up  stream,  I  saw  a 
cloud  of  teal  driving  swiftly  toward  the 
canoe,  and  warned  B.  to  make  haste. 
About  twenty  birds  whistled  past  in  a 
compact  mass,  and  she  let  go  at  them 
bravely,  but  without  result,  which  was 
hardly  to  be  wondere  d  at,  as  they  were 


going  like  smoke,  and  a  green-winged 
teal  at  speed  is  no  joke  even  for  the  best 
of  crack  shots. 

Presently  we  reached  one  of  the 
prettiest  bends  on  the  river ;  great  trees 
draped  with  luxuriant  festoons  of  wild- 
grape  vines  lined  either  shore,  their  in- 
verted images  seeming  to  stretch  to 
vague,  tremendous  depths  below  ;  grace- 
ful willows  drooped  over  the  water  here 
and  there,  and  everywhere  in  the  open- 
ings burned  glowing  masses  of  sumach 
and  golden  rod.  Upon  a  little  point 
which  commanded  the  fairest  bit,  we 
rigged  the  easel  and  had  lunch,  and  there 
I  left  B.  for  a  couple  of  hours,  for  she 
wanted  some  sketches  of  the  bend,  and  I 
had  in  mind  a  certain  thicket  half  a  mile 
away,  which  usually  harbored  a  brace 
or  two  of  woodcock  in  the  autumn.  Old 
Don  and  I  worked  the  thicket  thorough- 
ly and  succeeded  in  bagging  two  cock 
and  an  old  grouse,  and  missing  a  brace 
of  cock  which  should  have  been  brought 
to  bag.  On  the  return  tramp  across  the 
fields,  I  kicked  up  a  cotton-tail  and 
added  it  to  the  score.  As  I  neared  the 
point  where  I  had  left  B.,  I  saw  her 
standing  in  a  field  and  beckoning  eager- 
ly. She  reported  that  "  two  little  brown 
ducks  "  had  pitched  on  the  water  close 
to  where  she  was  working,  and  that  she 
had  crept  away  into  the  field  to  see  if 
she  could  discover  any  sign  of  my  re- 
turning. She  described  the  duck  closely 
and  I  guessed  that  they  were  "  ruddies." 
We  crept  back  to  the  bank  and  saw 
floating  directly  below  us  a  pair  of 
ruddy  duck.  They  were  within  easy 
range,  so  I  gave  her  the  gun  and  she 
killed  one  as  it  swam,  missing  the 
second  as  it  left  the  water.  The  little 
duck  flew  as  far  as  we  could  see  it,  but 
while  I  was  stowing  the  easel  and 
sketches,  it  returned,  evidently  in  quest 
of  its  lost  mate,  and  pitched  down  just 
below  where  B.  stood  holding  the 
gun.  "  There's  your  other  little  duck," 
I  called,  and  the  bird  rose,  scared  by  my 
voice.  She  had  seen  it,  however,  and 
this  time  knocked  it  down  with  a  broken 
wing,  making  a  very  pretty  shot.  I 
paddled  after  it  and  chased  it  about  for 
some  time  in  vain  and  at  last  had  to  go 
ashore  and  give  B.  another  shell,  and 
get  her  to  kill  the  thing. 

Before  we  had  secured  it,  a  freckle- 
faced  country  lad  appeared  and  inquired 
"  Ef  I  wanted  tew  plug  some  quails  ? " 
adding    that   he   had  "  scart    up  a  hull 
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drove  of  'em,"  not  half  an  hour  before, 
"in  feyther's  corn."  Needless  to  say 
we  agreed  at  once,  and  ere  long  Don  had 
pinned  the  bevy  in  some  low  briars. 
Quail  were  too  difficult  for  B.'s  skill, 
so  I  attended  to  five  of  them,  to  her 
great  delight,  before  the  birds  scattered 
into  dense  brush  where  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  beat  them  up. 

We  had  one  more  place  to  try — a  small 
pond  full  of  rice  rushes  and  lily-pads, 
where  numbers  of  wood-duck  spent  the 
night.  This  pond  lay  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  and  two  small  wil- 
lows growing  beside  it  afforded  ample 
cover  for  two  guns.  Some  few  duck  could 
occasionally  be  found  in  the  pond  during 
the  day,  and  there  was  always  an  old 
heron  poking  about,  and  a  few  bunches 
of  kildeer  plover,  sandpipers,  and  now 
and  then  a  golden  plover,  haunted  the 
surrounding  flats.  The  flight  of  wood- 
duck  spent  the  day  far  up  the  river,  and 
used  to  whistle  into  the  pond  in  large 
and  small  flocks,  and  singly,  for  about 
twenty  minutes  after  sundown. 

We  had  plenty  of  time,  so  walked 
leisurely  to  the  pond.  Upon  the 
farther  side  was  the  usual  heron  parad- 
ing with  measured  strides,  but  as  we 
had  no  earthly  use  for  him  he  was  suf- 
fered to  flap  heavily  away  in  peace. 
When  the  broad-winged  bird  rose  he 
disturbed  a  brace  of  plover,  and  they 
tacked  to  and  fro  above  the  pond  whis- 
tling, "  Kildeer-Kildeer,"  vociferously. 
A  light  breeze  stirred  the  lily-pads, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  decide 
if  any  small  duck  floated  among  the 
wavering  leaves.  Presently  B.  whis- 
pered, "  I  see  a  duck — there's  two,  three 
— look  right  below  us." 

Not  more  than  thirty-five  yards  away 
floated  a  small  bunch  of  teal,  their 
plumage  blending  so  closely  with  the 
lily-pads  that  my  eye  had  passed  over 
the  spot  twice  without  detecting  them. 
A  moment  later  I  saw  three  more  green- 
wings  squatted  on  the  top  of  an  old 
rat-house.  Giving  the  gun  to  B.,  I 
whispered  her  to  blaze  away  at  the  lot 
in  the  water.  She  fired  and  knocked 
over  one,  but  in  her  eagerness  to  get  in 
the  second  barrel  at  the  flying  flock  she 
fumbled  the  left  trigger  as  the  gun  came 
to  her  shoulder,  and  a  storm  of  shot 
hurtled  away  somewhere  into  the  blue 
whence.  Don  soon  had  the  teal  safe  on 
land  and  we  sat  and  waited  for  the 
evening  flight  of  wood-duck.     The  sun 


slid  down  behind  a  fringe  of  woods, 
long  shadows  streamed  across  the  dark- 
ening pond,  and  we  fixed  our  eyes  in- 
tently upon  a  spot  of  sky  between  two 
distant  rows  of  trees  which  marked  the 
course  of  the  river.  In  time  a  black 
spot  showed.  A  moment  later  it  was  a 
wavering  line,  and  we  crouched  behind 
our  shelters.  "  Whiff- whiff,  whew-ew- 
whew,"  swift  pinions  clove  the  air  near- 
er and  nearer,  and  a  startled  "  O-eek- 
kurr-eek "  told  that  some  sharp-eyed 
wood-duck  had  noticed  the  ambushed 
foe.  Springing  up  I  got  a  couple  and 
reloaded  hurriedly  to  prepare  for  more. 
They  came  swift  as  bullets  until  half  a 
dozen  small  flocks  had  whistled  in,  of 
which  I  dropped  three  in  all.  Then  it 
became  too  dark  to  shoot  and  the  sport 
was  done.  Don  splashed  about  until  he 
had  nosed  out  and  secured  the  last 
duck,  and  we  carried  all  to  the  canoe. 
Hastily  smoothing  the  total  bag  we 
laid  them  side  by  side  and  they  formed 
indeed  a  goodly  show.  Five  wood-duck, 
one  teal,  two  ruddy  duck,  a  grouse,  five 
quail,  a  brace  of  cock,  a  rabbit,  a  squir- 
rel and  a  bass — a  "mixed  "  bag,  indeed, 
and  one  of  which  the  doughtiest  sports- 
man need  not  have  felt  ashamed.  Had 
I  been  alone  that  day  and  tried  to  score 
heavily  I  might  have  more  than  doubled 
the  total,  but  the  pleasure  of  having 
B.  to  share  the  fun  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  game  which  might  have 
been. 

It  was  quite  chilly  when  everything 
was  stowed  and  I  began  the  long  pad- 
dle homeward.  B.  cuddled  up  for  a 
time,  but  finally  got  up  on  her  knees 
and  paddled  vigorously,  remarking  that 
it  was  warmer  working,  and  that  she  was 
sportswoman  enough  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Under  two  paddles  the  canoe 
sped  along  like  a  scared  thing  through 
the  darkness.  We  were  famished,  but 
we  had  enjoyed  a  glorious  day,  and  so 
were  willing  to  starve  good-naturedly 
until  we  could  make  home.  Late — 
later  than  Mrs.  Grundy  ever  guessed — 
we  stole  silently  close  to  the  boat-house. 
I  whispered,  "  B.,  if  you  drop  your 
paddle  or  make  one  sound  that  old 
wretch's  ears  will  catch  it,  and  we  are 
lost."  Soundless  as  burglars  we  landed. 
I  pulled  the  canoe  under  cover,  and, 
leaving  everything  in  it  till  I  could  re- 
turn, hurried  B.  homeward  to  well- 
earned  food  and  rest. 

ED.   W.   SANDYS. 


THE    GREAT    FOOTBALL    MATCH. 


BY    JAMES    B.    KERR. 


TOM  WILLIAMSON  was  seated  in 
the  classic  shade  of  one  of  the 
buildings  that  graced  the  campus 
of  Havedon  College.  He  was 
due  just  then  for  a  lecture  on  dynastic 
history,  and  if  he  had  listened  he  might 
have  heard  the  drone  of  the  professor's 
voice  through  the  open  window  above 
his  head.  But  Tom  had  something 
more  important  to  occupy  his  time  than 
the  rise  and  fall  of  kings  and  emperors. 
He  had  a  copy  of  ^Eschylus'  "  Prome- 
theus "  open  before  him,  not  at  the  text 
or  notes,  but  on  the  fly-leaf  he  was 
sketching  a  quadrilateral,  and  marking 
it  330  feet  by  160. 

Tom  had  been  chosen  captain  by  the 
football  team  the  day  before,  and  that 
was  the  reason  for  cutting  his  history 
lecture  in  order  to  figure  on  the  geome- 
try of  the  football  field. 

He  was  a  magnificently  "  put  up " 
fellow,  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  height, 
with  a  pair  of  legs  that  looked  like  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  His  arms  were 
sinewy,  and  he  had  that  sturdy  build 
of  back  and  waist  that  the  player  in  the 
"  rush  line  "  needs  to  enable  him  to  with- 
stand the  rough  charges  of  the  game. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  we  saw  Tom 
figuring  out  the  possibilities  of  new 
plays  found  the  team  in  uniform  on  the 
level  field  in  the  center  of  the  Campus 
ready  for  practice.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  as  they  lined  up  against  the 
"  Second  Eleven,"  their  white  canvas 
suits  unsoiled  by  the  mud  of  a  single 
"  down,"  their  jaunty  Jersey  caps  of  the 
college  cardinal  giving  them  an  ap- 
pearance neater  than  they  would  have 
again. 

They  were  fine-looking  fellows,  every 
one  of  them.  Our  friend  Tom  in  the 
center  of  the  line  ;  on  his  right  Lewis, 
the  catcher  of  the  baseball  nine,  big- 
boned,  slow-moving  in  advance,  but  just 
as  slow  in  giving  way,  a  man  as  easy  to 
knock  over  as  a  stone  wall ;  next  to  him 
Schwetterman,  the  best  turner  in  col- 
lege, whose  school  days  had  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  training  of  the 
German  Turnverein.  On  the  end  was 
Bradley,  the  handsome  athlete,  whose 
every  motion  was  grace  itself  and  who 


always  carefully  pulled  his  hair  down  in 
front  of  his  Jersey  cap  in  girlish  fashion. 

On  the  other  side,  as  left  guard,  was 
Andrews,  a  fellow  of  tremendous 
strength,  weighing  in  that  light  duck 
suit  of  his  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  left  tackle  was  Black,  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  big  neighbor  in 
point  of  size,  light  and  springy,  and  his 
every  pound  a  good  one.  Next  was  the 
long,  ungainly  Hanson,  the  last  man  in 
the  world  you  would  have  chosen  from 
appearances  for  end  rush,  but  it  was  a 
fleet-footed  opponent  that  could  escape 
his  octopus-like  arms  and  get  down  the 
field  with  the  ball. 

Behind  was  the  dashing  half-back, 
whose  play  was  always  a  feature  of  the 
game.  Off  the  field  he  was  a  sedate 
theological  student,  but  let  him  don  his 
suit  and  every  muscle  in  his  body 
seemed  to  respond,  and  he  was  ready 
for  a  dash  forward  or  a  tackle.  Back  of 
Preston,  the  half,  was  Owen  the  full- 
back, in  his  zebra  Jersey,  who  had 
learned  the  game  in  a  smash,  smash 
fashion  in  the  school-yard  at  old  Rugby 
across  the  water.  A  quarter-back  and 
right  half-back  were  put  in  from  last 
year's  substitutes,  and  the  first  practice 
game  of  the  season  began. 

Tom  placed  the  ball  and  at  the  whistle 
sent  it  spinning  down  the  field  to  be  as 
promptly  returned  with  a  long  low 
"punt,"  caught  again  and  a  quick  dash 
gained  the  First  Eleven  fifteen  yards. 

So  the  game  went  on  for  half  an  hour, 
the  First  scoring  repeatedly,  but  the 
"  Scrubs  "  failing  to  pass  the  center.  The 
practice  was  nearly  over,  no  new  play- 
ers were  developing.  Tom  Williamson 
was  carefully  watching  the  strange 
players  in  the  Second  Eleven  ;  he  must 
find  a  half-back  for  his  team,  but  as  yet 
he  could  not  pick  him. 

The  two  teams  were  well  over  to  the 
north  boundary  line  struggling  for  the 
possession  of  the  ball  which  had  been 
lost  to  the  Second  by  a  side  pass.  The 
ball  came  sailing  out  toward  the  center 
from  an  ill-directed  kick  by  one  of  the 
rushers.  Out  from  the  same  crowd 
comes  a  slight,  curly-headed  figure  in  a 
blue  Jersey.     He  stoops,  tucks  the  ball 
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under  his  left  arm  and  comes  flying- 
down  the  field.  Tom  makes  a  dive  for 
him,  the  youngster  stops  short  and  the 
big  center  rush  measures  his  six  feet  on 
the  grass.  Preston  the  half  is  next,  the 
best  tackier  on  the  team.  He  is  so  close 
he  seems  certain  of  stopping  his  man. 
The  runner  makes  a  dodge  to  the  left 
and  a  swerve  to  the  right  and  he  is  past 
them  all  but  Owen.  The  full-back  darts 
backward  and  stands  almost  on  the  goal 
line.  The  runner  makes  straight  for 
him,  jumps  four  feet  into  the  air,  right 
onto  the  full-back,  and  Freshman,  Eng- 
lishman and  ball  land  in  a  heap  to- 
gether in  goal. 

Tom  is  on  his  feet  long  before  this 
and  has  seen  the  whole  play.  He  makes 
a  mental  note,  and  the  next  day  the" 
curly-headed  Freshman  comes  on  the 
field  in  uniform  and  takes  his  place  as 
right  half  back  of  the  First  Eleven. 
Gordon  is  his  name — Billy  Gordon. 

It  is  the  third  Saturday  in  October. 
The  morning  breaks  bright  and  bracing, 
there  is  an  air  of  suspense  hanging  over 
the  little  college  town.  The  Penley  team 
had  arrived  on  the  evening  train  that 
the  men  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  every  student 
had  looked  them  over  carefully  at  the 
hotel  trying  to  "  size  them  up,"  and  try- 
ing to  judge  of  their  playing  qualities 
by  their  physical  points,  not  one  failing 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  outcome. 

Saturday  morning  the  supporters  of 
the  Penley  team  arrived,  three  hundred 
strong,  proudly  sporting  their  purple 
ribbons  and  giving  their  college  yell 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to 
say  that  they  were  sure  of  victory. 

The  time  is  set  for  three  o'clock.  Five 
minutes  before  the  hour  the  home  team 
emerges  from  its  dressing  rooms  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  Penley  men.  Fine 
looking  fellows  they  are,  the  uniform  no 
longer  clean  and  spotless,  those  five 
weeks  of  training  have  sent  them  many 
times  sprawling  in  the  mud  and  they 
seem  proud  of  their  service-worn  suits. 

The  audience  is  wrought  up  to  a  fear- 
ful agitation,  each  spectator  doing  his 
best  that  his  favorite's  yell  may  drown 
the  opposition.  They  begin  a  little  pre- 
liminary practice  and  the  cheering 
ceases  as  everyone  is  intent  to  see  the 
style  of  each  team's  play. 

The  captains  toss  for  sides  and  Penley 
takes  the  wind  while  Havedon  has  the 
ball. 


The  referee  blows  his  shrill  whistle, 
Tom  glances  around,  before  him,  to 
right  and  left — the  Penley  men  are 
scattered  to  tackle  a  runner — he  gives 
his  signal,  "  keep  your  eye  on  the  facul- 
ty." They  all  close  to  the  center.  Tom 
"  dribbles  "  the  ball  and  passes  it  to  his 
quarter-back  Evans,  and  the  whole  team 
goes  tearing  down  the  field  in  a  perfect 
"V."  Penley  darts  forward  and  to  the 
center  and  the  two  lines  close  together, 
still  the  wedge  tears  on  for  ten  yards 
more  but  is  wavering.  Tom,  and  Lewis 
his  right  guard,  give  each  a  heavy  lunge 
to  left  and  right  and  out  flies  the  quarter 
back  to  be  tackled  by  a  Penley  half  be- 
fore he  has  taken  a  dozen  steps — "  held  " 
— "down."  They  line  up.  There  is 
manifest  hostility  between  the  guards, 
tackles  and  ends  of  the  opposing  teams, 
while  the  Penley  center  seems  to  have 
a  wholesome  respect  for  Tom's  size. 
The  umpire  is  threatening  to  disqualify 
Penley's  left  end  for  roughness. 

"Feed  'em  pepper,"  shouts  the  cap- 
tain of  the  cardinals.  The  left  half  is 
visibly  excited.  Tom,  leaning  well  for- 
ward with  his  shoulders  against  the 
Penley  center  hears  his  quarter's  signal 
and  snaps  back  the  ball.  It  is  in  the 
half  back's  arms  in  an  instant.  Can  he 
pass  that  struggling  mass  before  him  ? 
He  darts  sharply  to  the  left ;  he  is  al- 
most in  the  arms  of  the  opposing  end 
rush,  he  swerves,  and  with  the  ball  tight 
against  his  breast  comes  to  the  ground 
in  the  arms  of  the  opposing  tackle. 
Another  "  down,"  and  the  ball  goes  to 
the  little  right.  He  dodges  the  end  and 
gets  by  the  line  but  is  downed  by  the 
long-limbed  half  almost  as  he  passes  the 
rushers. 

There  is  no  discouragement ;  there  is 
too  much  excitement  for  that.  Again 
the  ball  is  snapped  back  but  the  quarter 
fumbles  ;  Schwetterman  is  napping,  the 
Penley  tackle  passes  him  and  is  through 
the  line  before  the  quarter  can  secure 
the  ball,  and  falling  on  it  with  the 
quarter  over  him  gains  the  "  down." 

There  is  a  yell  from  three  hundred 
throats,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field  there  is  only  dismay.  They  line 
up  again  and  now  the  Penley  rushers 
form  into  a  solid  wall.  The  ball  is 
snapped  back,  the  line  struggles  and 
sways  back  and  forth,  and  there  is  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  Black's  arms  close  about  the 
runner  before  he  has  advanced  the  ball 
a  single  yard.     Once  more  they  try  to 
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send  the  ball  forward,  but  without  suc- 
cess, for  the  one  line  is  as  impregnable 
as  the  other.  The  ball  goes  to  the  full 
back  and  with  a  long  "  punt "  he  lifts  it 
swinging  over  the  crowding  line.  The 
ends  go  flying  down  the  field  even  with 
the  ball.  Owen  misjudges,  the  heavy 
wind  that  is  blowing  carries  the  ball 
over  his  head  and  he  barely  touches  it 
with  one  hand  as  it  passes  him.  The 
rushers  go  by  him  and  before  he  knows 
it  the3^  have  regained  the  ball  within 
fifteen  yards  of  the  goal  line.  The 
whole  distance  of  the  kick  has  been 
clear  gain.  They  line  up  once  more. 
Once,  twice,  they  try  to  advance  the  ball 
but  the  Havedon  men  are  on  their 
mettle  now  and  they  may  as  well  try  to 
go  through  a  stone  wall  as  that  line 
of  seven.  All  they  succeed  in  doing  is 
to  bring  the  ball  to  the  center  on  the 
second  "down."  Havedon  sees  the 
danger  but  is  powerless.  As  the  ball  is 
snapped  they  hurl  themselves  against 
the  opposing  rushers  and  break  the  line, 
but  they  are  too  late  ;  the  ball  goes  sail- 
ing over  their  heads  from  the  full  back, 
and  a  field  kick  is  scored  for  Penley. 

The  ball  is  brought  out  again  and 
play  goes  on  for  thirty  minutes  more, 
near  the  center  of  the  field,  one  side 
crowded  back  now  and  then,  only  to  re- 
gain the  lost  ground  by  a  brilliant  dash 
of  a  few  yards.  The  referee  sounds  the 
end  of  the  first  half. 

Tom  Williamson's  face  is  clouded  as 
'he  hurries  his  men  to  their  dressing 
rooms.  He  calls  Black,  the  left  tackle, 
and  little  Billy  Gordon  to  him,  and  the 
others  overhear  him  explain  a  play  to 
them.  They  catch  snatches  like  "  May 
not  be  necessary — may  disqualify,  you 
know — play  it  hard  anyway." 

They  go  out  again,  changing  sides. 
The  wind  has  dropped  now,  so  that 
kicking  is  even.  Havedon  is  on  the 
offensive  and  each  man  seems  hurled  by 
a  catapult  as  he  comes  smashing  against 
his  opposite  rusher.  But  Penley  is  just 
as  determined  and  more  obstinate.  Tom 
sends  his  halves  and  quarters  around  and 
through  the  line,  but  they  cannot  get 
down  the  field.  Exultation  is  appearing 
among  the  Penley  sympathizers,  anxiety 
among  the  Havedons. 

The  minutes  of  the  second  half  are 
passing  swiftly  —  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
thirty-five,  only  ten  minutes  more  and 
the  game  is  lost  or  won.  Tom  is  desper- 
ate.    He  has  the   ball   now  ten   yards 


back  of  the  center  of  the  field.  There 
is  a  do-or-die  look  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  His  blood  is  up  if  it  ever 
was.  He  does  not  consider  the  game 
lost  nor  does  he  mean  to  lose  it.  He 
gives  the  signal  for  the  left  tackle  to 
drop  out  of  the  line,  take  the  ball  from 
the  quarter  and  pass  around  the  right 
end,  "  Slide  now."  Tom  snaps  the  ball, 
the  quarter  passes  quickly  to  Black,  who 
is  at  his  side.  The  rushers  are  blocking 
splendidly,  each  man  knows  that  this  is 
the  decisive  play  and  must  win  the' 
game.  The  tackle  is  past  the  end ; 
Lewis,  Schwetterman  and  Bradley  are 
holding  their  men  hard.  Can  little 
Black  pass  the  half  -  back  ?  Perhaps  ; 
but  he  has  been  downed  by  him  half  a 
dozen  times  before.  The  half  is  a  tall 
man  with  a  tremendous  reach,  from 
appearances  fitter  for  the  rush  line  than 
for  where  he  plays,  but  he  is  their 
swiftest  runner  and  surest  tackier. 
Black  is  making  straight  for  him,  what 
does  he  mean  ?  he  cannot  but  be 
tackled.  But  who  is  this  a  yard  behind 
him,  slender,  graceful,  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  ball  ?  Ah,  Black  is  playing  Billy 
Gordon's  trick  of  the  practice  game 
with  the  youngster  to  help  him.  He 
goes  three  feet  into  the  air,  full  on  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  big  half,  over 
his  head  goes  the  ball,  settling  securely 
into  little  Billy's  arms.  Down  the  field 
he  flies,  his  feet  hardly  touching  the 
turf.  The  full-back,  a  veteran  of  a  score 
of  matches,  tries  to  tackle  him.  Billy 
ducks  under  his  arm  and  there  is 
nothing  but  a  clear  field  of  a  hundred 
feet  before  him.  He  touches  the  ball 
down  behind  the  goal  posts  and  what  a 
yell  goes  up  from  Havedon.  Will  they 
never  stop  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  steady 
nerves.  Havedon  has  but  four  points 
to  Penley's  five.  They  must  kick  the 
goal  or  lose.  Owen's  face  is  radiant. 
He  can  retrieve  the  error  he  has  made 
and  win  the  match  he  had  almost  lost. 

There  is  a  hush  of  suspense  on  all  the 
crowd.  Tom  lies  flat  on  his  face  before 
the  goal  and  poises  the  ball  obliquely 
in  his  right  hand  an  inch  above  the 
ground.  All  eyes  are  turned  anxiously 
on  Owen's  face.  He  is  not  flustered,  he 
is  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing himself.  He  measures  the  distance 
with  his  eye,  takes  a  run  of  a  few  steps, 
Tom  withdraws  his  hand,  the  ball  sails 
over  the  bar  and  Havedon  has  won  the 
match  ! 
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THE  religious  views  of  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  Pennsylvania 
led  to  the  settlement  of  many 
Quakers  within  the  limits  of  his 
grant  so  entirely  opposed  to  everything 
military,  that  the  omission  from  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  "  Concessions  "  to  the  settlers 
of  all  reference  to  a  militia  is  not  sur- 
prising, although  the  Royal  Charter  of 
Charles  II.  to  William  Penn  gave  him 
power  "  to  levy,  muster,  and  train  all 
sorts  of  men  .  .  .  and  to  make  war 
as  fully  and  freely  as  any  cap- 
tain-general of  an  army  hath  ever  had 
the  same." 

The  peace-loving  Quaker  provided  for 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the 
settlers  and  the  natives  (then  the  only 
apparent  source  of  danger)  by  reference 
to  twelve  men  —  six  settlers  and  six  na- 
tives. Under  this  policy  of  arbitration, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  the  organization  of  an  armed 
force  for  many  years,  but  as  time  passed 
and  the  settlements  extended  farther 
from  their  starting  point,  the  same 
causes  which  have  always  led  to  wars 
showed  themselves  more  and  more,  with 
the    inevitable    result  —  fighting     men, 


"  militia,"  and  eventually  "soldiers."  Of 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  latter,  the  leg- 
islation which  provided  for  them  and 
the  accompanying  incidents,  the  limits 
of  this  article  preclude  extended  men- 
tion. The  first  call  came  for  men  and 
money  to  secure  the  frontier  of  New 
York  in  1693,  but  the  Assembly  refused 
men,  while  granting  ^760. 

At  this  time  the  first  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  militia  by  law  appears  to  have 
been  made  ;*  a  bill  having  been  intro- 
duced to  that  effect,  which  passed  a  first 
reading,  but  was  negatived  when  next 
called  up. 

Some  apprehension  seems  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1702,  for  his  message  of  November  eight- 
eenth in  that  year  says  :  "  What  I  have 
chiefly  to  recommend  to  you  is  the  pro- 
viding against  what  may  annoy  us  by 
land  or  by  sea.  .  .  .  The  means,  un- 
der God,  used  in  other  colonies,  is  bylaw 
to  establish  a  militia,  which  is  also  neces- 
sary to  be  by  law  established  in  this 
province  and  territories."  A  militia  com- 

*A11  references  to  the  efforts  in  this  direction  tinder 
the  Dutch,  Swedes  and  English,  prior  to  the  time  of 
William  Penn,  are  omitted,  as  they  were  without  in- 
fluence in  the  later  course  of  military  events. 
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pany  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  with 
George  Lowther  as  captain  (though  the 
Assembly  took  no  action),  which  appears 
to  have  existed  for  some  years,  but  only 
the  most  meager  references  to  it  can  be 
found.  On  May  seventeenth,  1704,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, "  That  all  persons  who  enlist  them- 
selves and  serve  in  the  militia  .■  .  shall 
be  exempt  from  watch  and  ward."  This 
order  caused  friction  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
but  the  militia  held  the  field. 

Governor  Evans  attempted  to  arouse 
the  colonists  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  an  armed  force  in  1706,  by  a  false 
alarm,  but  as  this  proved  ineffectual  he 
renewed  the  request  for  a  militia  to  the 
Assembly.  This,  as  well  as  a  request 
for  means  of  defence  in  1708,  by  Gover- 
nor Evans,  and  a  like  request  from  his 
successor  in  the  same  year,  only  evoked 
the  reply  that  they  "  could  not  in  con- 
science provide  money  to  hire  men  to 
kill  each  other." 

The  proprietor  of  the  province  in  17 18 
(William  Penn)  seems  to  have  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  an  organ- 
ized and  armed  force,  for  in  that  year  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Keith,  "If  you  can 
procure  a  militia  to  be  settled  by  law, 
slip  not  the  occasion  of  doing  it."  In 
accordance  with  this  recommendation  a 
bill  was  passed  (1720)  which  permitted  a 
militia,  while  recommending  that  the 
Governor  would  "  take  care  that  the 
militia  service  should  be  voluntary,  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
each  other  should  be  preserved."  I  can 
find  no  record  of  any  organization  under 
this  bill. 

Nothing  effective  was  in  existence 
when  the  troubles  between  England  and 
Spain  culminated  in  open  war  (1739) 
and  a  call  for  men  to  go  to  West  Indies 
was  made  upon  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Governor  was  instructed  to  allow  desig- 
nated parties  to  "  beat  up  for  volunteers." 

The  Assembly  made  no  provision  for 
raising  or  providing  for  the  troops  called 
for,  though  seven  companies  were  raised 
in  three  months  (1740),  which  proceeded 
to  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  Here  the  ex- 
pedition ended  and  the  troops  returned. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  between 
France  and  England  in  1744,  which 
menaced  the  province,  a  meeting  was 
called  in  Philadelphia  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  a  plan  for  a  military  as- 
sociation was  laid  before  it.     Under  this 


plan  ten  thousand  volunteers  were  soon 
secured,  armed  at  their  own  expense,  and 
having  officers  of  their  own  choice. 
Franklin  was  chosen  colonel  of  a  Phila- 
delphia regiment,  but  declined  to  serve. 

A  battery  was  also  erected  below 
Philadelphia  from  funds  raised  by  a  lot- 
tery, and  by  voluntary  contributions. 
This  organization  was  soon  found  to  be 
inadequate  ;  the  natives,  too,  were  be- 
coming restless  under  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  settlers,  and  the  Assembly 
on  June  twentieth,  1746,  presented  a 
bill  to  the  Governor  for  "  the  better  or- 
dering and  regulating  such  as  are  will- 
ing and  desirous  to  be  united  for  mili- 
tary purposes."  This  bill  was  approved 
by  Governor  Morris,  through  fear  of 
personal  violence  in  case  of  disapproval 
— amongst  other  threatening  elements 
being  "  500  Dutch  from  Berks," — but  it 
appears  to  have  been  disapproved  by 
the  higher  powers  in  England. 

In  May,  1746,  the  Assembly  voted 
^5,000  in  aid  of  an  attempt  at  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  with  which  four  com- 
panies of  over  one  hundred  men  each 
were  raised  and  sent  to  Albany.  The 
attempt  was  abandoned,  but  the  troops 
were  kept  on  the  Hudson  for  eighteen 
months  to  overawe  the  northern  Indians. 

Incursions  of  Indians  from  the  west 
and  north,  with  the  accompanying  hor- 
rors of  savage  warfare,  made  organiza- 
tion for  frontier  defence  necessary,  and 
several  companies  of  quasi-militia 
("  Rangers  ")  were  formed  for  mutual 
protection,  though  as  late  as  August 
ninth,  1755,  Governor  Morris  stated  to 
the  Assembly  :  "  This  province  is  still 
without  a  militia  or  the  necessary  means 
of  defence,"  and  called  upon  it  to  take 
measures  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  re- 
peating the  substance  of  this,  more  em- 
phatically, twelve  days  later  in  a  second 
message.  Some  of  these  Rangers  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  part  of  Braddock's 
ill-fated  expedition  of  1755,  acting  as 
pioneers.  In  the  general  alarm  after 
this  expedition  the  Assembly  seems  to 
have  been  finally  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity for  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  and  a  bill  was  passed  October 
fourteenth,  1755,  providing  that  "from 
and  after  the  publication  of  this  act  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  this 
province  to  form  themselves  into  com- 
panies, as  heretofore  they  have  used  in 
time  of  war  without  law,  and  for  each 
company  to  choose  its  own  officers." 
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Under  this  bill  the  Governor  assigned 
companies  to  regiments,  and  the  officers 
of  the  several  companies  chose  the 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major  of 
the  regiment.  Officers  were  to  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor.  The  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  field  officers,  constitu- 
ted a  board  to  prepare  articles  of  war, 
and  to  constitute  courts-martial  to  hear, 
try  and  determine  offences  against  these 
articles.  These  articles  of  war  were  to 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  captains 
of  companies,  to  be  by  them  distinctly 
read  to  their  respective  companies  ;  all 
who  signed  these,  after  three  days'  con- 
sideration, to  be  regarded  as  duly  bound 
to  their  observance.  These  articles 
were  not  to  be  construed  as  in  any  way 
affecting  those  who  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  bearing  arms,  or  any 
person  who  had  not  freely  signed  them. 
No  person  under  twenty-one  years,  nor 
bound  servant  nor  indentured  appren- 
tice, could  be  enlisted  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  master. 

Companies  were  not  to  be  marched 
more  than  three  days  from  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  province,  nor  be  detained 
more  than  three  weeks  in  any  garrison, 
without  their  written  consent  first  vol- 
untarily given.  This  bill  did  not  com- 
pel the  inhabitants  to  arm,  but  merely 
encouraged  their  voluntary  association 
for  defence.  Still,  troops  were  organ- 
ized under  it,  and  sent  to  the  north- 
western frontier  (under  charge  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin),  where  they  were  oc- 
cupied during  the  winter  of  1755-56  in 
erecting  stockade  forts,  until  discharged 
in  February,  1756. 

Three  companies  were  organized  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  by  December  twenty-fifth, 
1755,  while  the  Governor  informed  the 
Coimcil  on  December  twenty-ninth  that 
there  were  then  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia nine  companies  of  militia  and  one 
company  of  artillery. 

Neither  Canadians  nor  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  allowed  to  enlist  in  any  of 
these  companies. 

The  following  shows  the  rates  of  pay 
allowed  at  this  time  by  the  province  : 

Lieutenant-colonel,  17s.  per  day  ;  major,  15s. 
per  day ;  captain,  10s.  per  day  ;  lieutenant, 
5s.  6d.  per  day  ;  ensign,  4s.  per  day  ;  chap- 
lain, 6s.  8d.  per  day  ;  surgeon,  7s.  6d.  per  day  ; 
commissary  of  stores,  10s.  per  day  ;  paymaster, 
10s.  per  day  ;  provisions,  5s.  per  week  (estima- 
ted for  1,400  men)  ;  sergeant  2s.  per  day  ;  cor- 
poral, is.  8d.  per  day  ;  privates,  45s.  per 
month  (1,200  estimated). 


The  annual  expenditures  for  the  paid 
forces  of  the  province  was  estimated 
at  ,£64,655.  The  force  provided  for  in 
1757  was  only  1,000  men,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  danger  was  pressing 
from  both  the  north  and  the  west. 
This  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the 
ranging  companies,  which  maintained 
themselves  throughout  these  troublous 
times,  and  materially  aided  the  pioneers 
in  retaining  possession  of  the  homes 
which  they  had  chosen. 

These  ranging  companies  served  with- 
out pay,  asking  only  that  the  province 
should  supply  them  with  ammunition. 
During  this  year  the  raising  of  troops 
for  service  in  New  York  was  authorized, 
though  on  account  of  the  continued  dis- 
putes between  the  Governor  and  the 
Assembly,  none  were  raised,  and  noth- 
ing of  importance  was  accomplished  for 
the  defence  of  the  colony,  which  was 
unable  to  protect  itself,  beyond  estab- 
lishing a  chain  of  posts. 

The  continued  incursions  cf  the  In- 
dians from  the  French  stronghold  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  rendered  the  reduction 
of  that  place  most  vitally  important. 
Preparations  for  the  work  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  summer  of  1758,  when 
Brigadier-General  Forbes  was  placed  in 
command  of  7,850  men  for  this  purpose  ; 
his  command  included  2,700  Pennsylva- 
nians.  Through  various  causes  the 
main  portion  of  this  force  was  delayed 
at  Raystown  till  September,  Colonel 
Bouquet  being  sent  in  advance  to  Loyal 
Hanna,  from  which  point  Major  Grant 
was  sent  to  reconnoiter  towards  Fort  Du 
Quesne  with  800  men.  The  French  and 
Indians  surrounded  this  force,  capturing 
Major  Grant,  and  killing,  wounding  and 
taking  prisoners  300  of  his  men.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  they  attacked 
Colonel  Bouquet  at  Loyal  Hanna,  on  the 
eleventh  of  October,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. General  Forbes  arrived  nearly 
two  weeks  later,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
November  the  advance  was  again  re- 
sumed, reaching  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  that 
month,  when  the  French  destroyed  their 
works,  and  retreated.  The  place  was  oc- 
cupied by  General  Forbes'  command  on 
the  twenty-fifth  and,  after  being  hastily 
repaired,  was  garrisoned  by  450  men, 
partly  Pennsylvania  provincials.  The 
expedition  then  returned,  and  the  men 
were  discharged. 
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During  1759  and  1760  so  little  had  oc- 
curred of  importance  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  at  the  end  of  1760  the  whole  of  the 
paid  forces  raised  by  that  province  had 
been  discharged,  except  150  men.  In  the 
following  year  the  Assembly  would  con- 
sent to  a  levy  of  500  men  only  upon  the 


Pennsylvania  troops  until  1774,  when  a 
threatened  uprising  of  Indians  and  the 
troubles  with  Virginia,  over  boundaries, 
brought  the  Westmoreland  County 
Rangers  into  service  for  a  brief  period. 
The  first  ripples  preceding  the  storm 
of  revolution,  which  was  soon  to  sweep 
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condition  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province. 

The  militia  saw  no  more  active  serv- 
ice till  1763,  when  an  expedition  of 
about  300  men  marched  against  some 
small  Indian  villages,  drove  away  the 
occupants,  and  destroyed  their  crops. 

In  July  of  this  year,  Colonel  Bouquet 
successfully  accomplished  the  relief  of 
the  troops  at  Forts  Ligonier  and  Pitt 
(Du  Quesne),  which  had  been  besieged 
by  Indians. 

In  1764,  a  fresh  expedition  under 
Colonel  Bouquet  was  undertaken  against 
the  western  Indians.  A  bill  for  raising 
troops  for  this  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  in  May,  but  men  were  not  ob- 
tained till  August,  when  they  assembled 
at  Carlisle  and  began  their  march  which 
brought  them,  on  October  twenty- 
fifth,  to  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum 
River,  in  the  heart  of  the  hostile  In- 
dian country,  and  compelled  the  Indians 
to  sue  for  peace  and  deliver  up  their  cap- 
tives (more  than  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber).    This  expedition  gave  peace  to  the 


over  the  colonies,  began  to  be  felt  in  this 
year ;  the  long  conflicts  which  the  As- 
sembly had  waged  with  the  several 
Governors,  over  their  encroachments 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  had 
gradually  led  up  to  a  desire  for  similar 
action  regarding  the  acts  of  the  mother 
country,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  resist 
the  latter  as  they  had  the  former. 

Early  in  1774  meetings  were  held,  and 
resolutions  passed  looking  to  a  union  of 
the  colonies,  as  a  safeguard  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  to  forcible  resist- 
ance against  British  injustice ;  com- 
mittees were  also  appointed  to  act  for 
the  people  as  emergencies  might  require. 
In  December  following  larger  commit- 
tees with  greater  powers  were  elected, 
from  which,  under  the  pressure  of  events, 
a  general  "  Committee  of  Safety  "  was 
evolved.  Early  in  1775  local  associa- 
tions began  to  come  into  existence  in 
the  several  counties,  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  "  Associated  Battal- 
ions "  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  an  example  of  these  associations,  I 
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will  quote  from  the  proceedings  of  one 
which  met  in  May,  1775  :  "The  follow- 
ing- association  was  then  proposed,  and 
being  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  .  .  .  viz.  : 
"  Whereas,  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  have  resolved,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  carry  into  execution  the  most 
unjust,  tyrannical  and  cruel  edicts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  reduce  the  free- 
born  sons  of  America  to  a  state  of  vas- 
salage, and  have  nattered  themselves, 
from  our  unacquaintance  with  military 
discipline,  that  we  should  become  an  easy 
prey  to  them,  or  tamely  submit  and 
bend  our  necks  to  the  yoke  prepared  for 
us  :  We  do  most  solemnly  agree  and 
associate,  under  the  deepest  sense  of  our 
duty  to  God,  our  country,  ourselves  and 
posterity,  to  defend  and  protect  the 
rights  of  this  and  our  sister  colonies, 
with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  to 
the  utmost   of   our  abilities.     And  the 


An  account  was  also  taken  of  the 
powder  in  the  stores  of  the  country  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  county  above  quoted 
from,  thirty-one  casks  were  found,  which 
would  be  sold  to  the  committee  at  ^15 
per  cwt.  Articles  of  association,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  articles  of  war, 
were  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety  in  August,  1775,  and  were  adopted 
by  the  signers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
From  the  proceedings  of  local  associa- 
tions the  following  is  taken,  which  will 
answer  for  all  : 

"August  31st,   1775.     Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation. 

"  In  order  to  make  ourselves  per- 
fect in  the  art  military,  we  the  sub- 
scribers have  associated  and  severally 
agree,  promise,  and  resolve  as  follows, 
viz. : 

"  Second.  That  none  of  the  subscrib- 
ers shall  disobey  the  orders  of  either 
of  the  officers  while   under  arms  or  in 
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better  to  enable  us  so  to  do,  we  will  use 
our  utmost  diligence  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  military  discipline  and  the 
art  of  war.  We  do  further  agree  to  di- 
vide ourselves  into  companies  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  men  each,  and  to 
elect  and  choose  such  persons  as  the 
majority  of  each  company  shall  think 
proper  for  officers." 


actual  service,  under  the  penalty  of  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings. 

"  Third.  That  each  person  of  the 
company  shall  provide  himself  with  a 
good  gun  or  musket,  a  cartouch  box,  or 
shot  bag  and  powder  horn,  a  half  a 
pound  of  powder  and  two  pounds  of 
lead. 

"  Fifth.     That  no  person  of  the  said 
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company  shall  appear  drunk,  or  curse  or 
swear  whilst  under  arms,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  three  shillings. 

"  Ninth.  That  the  company  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  march  out  of  the  province 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  soldiers. 

"  Eleventh.  The  association  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  months." 

The  articles  of  association  were  to  be 
signed  by  the  commanders  of  battalions, 
when  they  should  be  chosen,  after  which 
formality  they  were  to  take  full  effect. 
In  a  short  time  the  signatures  of  fifty- 
three  battalion  commanders  were  duly 
placed  beneath  the  articles.  These  bat- 
talions were  formed  from  the  following 
local  associations,  viz.:  two  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, six  Philadelphia  County,  four 
Bucks  County,  five  Chester  County,  five 
York  County,  eight  Lancaster  County, 
four  Cumberland  County,  five  Berks 
County,  four  Northampton  County,  two 
Bedford  County,  three  Northumberland 
County,  and  two  Westmoreland  County. 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  arms  for  the  militia,  and  old 
muskets  which  had  been  stored  (and 
well  nigh  forgotten)  since  the  expedition 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  were  hunted  out 
and  overhauled :  they  were  found  to 
consist  "  of  barrels  mostly  without  locks 
and  stocks,  and  all  of  them  so  covered 
with  rust  that  they  were  thought  almost 
unfit  for  use,  and  scarcely  worth  repair- 
ing. .  .  .  By  the  help  of  some  old 
locks,  which  about  this  time  were  found 
in  a  garret  (without  an  owner),  and  were 
distributed  among  them,"  some  of  the 
poorer  men  obtained  arms  which  would 
"  serve  them  to  exercise  with.  There 
are  a  few,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  the  fire- 
locks which  we  think  could  safely  be 
trusted  to  for  real  service."  All  the 
gunsmiths  of  the  country  were  required 
to  devote  their  time  and  labor  to  the 
work  of  repairing  firelocks  and  making 
bayonets,  under  penalty  of  having  their 
tools  taken  from  them,  and  their  names 
posted  as  enemies  to  their  country. 

Full  and  complete  lists  were  made  of 
all  the  non-associators  in  the  several 
townships  ;  all  serviceable  arms  and 
ammunition  found  in  their  possession 
were  seized  for  use  of  the  military,  while 
a  constant  surveillance  was  exercised 
over  them  ;  and  for  any  treasonable  lan- 
guage or  conduct  on  their  part,  which 
might  be  reported  to  the  local  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  for  failure  to  deliver  up 


their  arms,  they  were  brought  before  the 
committee  and  summarily  dealt  with. 

From  the  associated  battalions  thus 
formed,  drafts  were  made  to  fill  such  re- 
quisitions for  troops  as  Congress  from 
time  to  time  made  upon  the  colony. 

On  May  fifth,  1776,  a  County  Commit- 
tee from  nineteen  townships  met  at  Car- 
lisle, and  voted  to  take  into  pay,  arm  and 
discipline  five  hundred  men,  ready  to 
march  on  the  first  emergency,  and  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  raise  two  thousand 
if  they  had  the  support  of  the  province. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
associated  battalions  met  in  Lancaster 
July  fourfn,  1776,  elected  two  brigadier- 
generals  (Daniel  Roberdeau  and  James 
Ewing),  and  then  resolved  that  the 
brigadier  -  generals  should  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  call  out  any 
number  of  the  associators ;  also  that 
they  would  march  under  the  direction 
and  command  of  their  brigadiers  to  the 
assistance  of  all  or  any  of  the  free  inde- 
pendent States  of  America. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the 
First  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Rifle-' 
men  had  completed  their  organization, 
and  marched  with  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred men,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1775. 
These  were  the  first  troops  to  arrive 
from  south  of  the  Hudson,  were  re- 
markable for  the  accuracy  of  their  aim, 
and  in  January,  1776,  became  the  "  First 
Regiment  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
Colonies,  commanded  by  Gen.  George 
Washington."  Two  companies  of  this 
regiment  were  with  Arnold's  expedition 
to  Quebec. 

Under  calls  from  the  Continental 
Congress  five  battalions  were  organized 
in  1775,  and  a  sixth  in  February,  1776, 
which  were  sent  to  the  front,  part  to 
Canada  and  the  Hudson,  and  the  rest 
to  the  main  army.  Among  the  curious 
and  entertaining  things  recorded  in  the 
old  "  Orderly  Books "  of  one  of  these 
battalions  is  the  following  order  of 
Colonel  Wayne  (afterward  General) 
.  .  .  "  The  men  to  be  under  arms 
at  nine  o'clock,  with  their  cartouch 
boxes,  powder-horns,  etc.,  in  order  to  be 
inspected.  Every  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier  who  shall  come  to  the 
parade  dirty,  with  a  long  beard,  or  his 
breeches  knees  open,  shall  be  mulcted 
of  a  day's  allowance  of  provisions,  and 
do  a  double    tour   of   duty."     For  the 
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Colonel  lays  it  down  as  a  preposition 
that  "  every  soldier  who  neglects  to  ap- 
pear as  decent  as  the  nature  of  his 
situation  will  admit,  is  unfit  for  gentle- 
men's company,  and  is  a  coward."  Fif- 
teen hundred  men  were  also  raised  in 
February  and  March  for  the  defence  of 
the  colony,  but  the  Congress  making  a 
requisition  upon  the  colony  for  six 
thousand  men  in  June,  as  its  quota 
towards  the  formation  of  a  flying  camp, 
these  troops  were  at  once  transferred  to 
the  Continental  service,  and  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  men  (nine 
battalions)  were  organized  from  the  as- 
sociated militia,  thus  completing  its 
quota.  This  body  of  troops  was  very 
badly  cut  up  in  the  disastrous  engage- 
ment on  Long  Island  in  August,  1776, 
losing  heavily  in  prisoners  as  well  as 
killed  and  wounded  ;  the  remnants  after 
the  battle  were  consolidated  into  six 
battalions  and  stationed  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  all  captured 
when  the  fort  was  surrendered  in  the 
following  November.  The  portion  of 
the  original  six  battalions  which  joined 
the  main  army,  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island,  and  in  the  retreat 
across  New  Jersey  which  followed  that 
disaster. 

The  two  companies  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  protection  of  Wyoming 
Valley  by  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom 
were  called  to  the  main  army  at  this 
juncture,  though  their  services  were 
greatly  needed  at  home,  and  their  de- 
parture left  the  valley  in  a  most  ex- 
posed condition.  In  addition  to  the 
troops  above  enumerated,  an  independ- 
ent troop  of  cavalry  from  Pennsylvania 
(The  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry)  which  had  been  organized  in 
1774,  and  was  employed  on  many  im- 
portant duties  during  1775  an(l  1776, 
took  part  in  the  retreat  across  New 
Jersey,  and  participating  with  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  General  Washington  him- 
self for  their  valuable  services  in  the 
campaign.  (This  troop  has  maintained 
its  organization  until  the  present  time. 
It  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  and  performed 
much  other  valuable  service  during  the 
Revolution,  of  which  the  limits  of  this 
article  forbid  more  extended  mention.) 

To  repair  the  losses  of  this  campaign 
a  bounty  was  offered  to  volunteers  of 


^"10.  The  pay  to  privates  at  this  time 
was  £2  1  os.  per  month,  and  the  rations 
furnished  the  troops  consisted  of  one 
pound  of  beef,  one  and  a  quarter  pound 
of  bread,  one  gill  of  whiskey  and  a  small 
quantity  of  salt. 

The  practical  working  of  this  asso- 
ciation system  was  found  to  be  produc- 
tive of  much  inconvenience.  Whenever 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  associators  to  meet  a  threatened 
danger,  all  were  obliged  to  respond ; 
so  many  false  alarms  were  raised,  and 
the  associators,  after  assembling  and 
marching  for  days,  were  so  frequently 
met  by  messengers  announcing  that 
the  danger  was  past,  that  they  finally 
grew  weary  of  their  task,  and  declined 
to  respond.  This  led  to  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  the  Assembty,  organizing  a 
militia  and  appointing  a  "  Board  of 
War,"  with  nine  members,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions.  Under  this 
law  the  militia  was  divided  into  eight 
classes,  which  could  be  called  out  sepa- 
rately for  service. 

Some  of  the  incidents  attending  this 
reorganization  must  have  been  amus- 
ing. One  colonel  reports  of  his  regi- 
ment (May,  1777),  that  two  companies 
failed  to  choose  officers.  In  one  com- 
pany all  wanted  to  be  officers,  and  in 
the  other  all  wanted  to  be  privates — 
none  would  accept  commissions. 

The  demonstration  of  General  Howe 
towards  Philadelphia  in  July,  1777, 
called  out  one  class  of  the  new  militia 
for  service,  which  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  where  they  distin- 
guished themselves,  as  well  as  at  Paoli 
and  Germantown. 

The  winter  of  1777-78  was  passed  by 
the  Pennsylvanians  at  Valley  Forge 
with  Washington.  Every  schoolboy  has 
read  in  his  history  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured in  this  cantonment,  but  the  fol- 
lowing pen  picture  (taken  from  a  report 
made  to  the  President  and  Council)  is 
so  vivid  that  I  am  constrained  to  give  it 
space,  to  remind  the  present  generation 
of  the  sufferings  patiently  endured  by 
our  ancestors  for  our  benefit  : 

"  Barefooted,  naked,  and  miserable 
beyond  expression,  several  brave  sol- 
diers having  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  old  tent  to  shield  them  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  not  more 
than  one  blanket  to  six  or  perhaps  eight 
men.  Very  few  indeed  are  in  any  wise 
fit  for  duty."     But  the  hardships  of  that 
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time  must  have  been  partially  forgotten 
in  the  joy  of  seeing  Philadelphia  evacu- 
ated in  1778,  as  well  as  in  following  the 
British  across  New  Jersey,  striking  them 
at  Monmouth,  and  finally  cooping  them 
up  in  New  York  city. 

The  depredations  of  Indians  from  the 
north  and  west  compelled  the  sending 
of  an  expedition  under  General  Sullivan, 
in  1779,  to  carry  war  into  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations. 

Unlike  Braddock's  expedition,  this 
force  moved  with  all  the  precautions 
taught  by  long  experience  in  Indian  war- 
fare, with  large  flanking  parties  on 
either  side,  and  scouts  and  riflemen  well 
in  advance.  The  Pennsylvania  column 
(consisting  of  Major  Parr's  rifle  corps, 
General  Clinton's  division,  the  brigades 
of  Generals  Hand,  Maxwell  and  Parr, 
and  Proctor's  artillery),  encountered  the 
enemy  near  Newtown  on  the  Chemung 
River,  defeating  them  after  a  long  con- 
test. The  Indians  numbered  thirteen 
hundred,  under  the  leadership  of  Brant, 
assisted  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  Tories. 

Following  up  this  advantage,  General 
Sullivan  ravaged  the  entire  country  of 
the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  destroying 
forty  towns  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn.  While  the  ex- 
pedition performed  the  duty  assigned  it 
in  a  most  thorough  manner,  it  failed  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians, which  continued  to  be  made  by 
small  parties,  requiring  the  constant 
presence  of  ranging  companies  and  gar- 
risons in  the  various  forts  and  block- 
houses until  the  close  of  the  war  (as 
well  as  for  years  thereafter). 

In  March,  1780,  a  law  was  passed  re- 
organizing the  entire  militia  system. 
The  militia  was  divided  into  classes  as 
before  ;  fines  were  imposed  for  non-at- 
tendance at  muster — the  price  of  three 
days'  labor  for  officers  and  one  and  one- 
half  days'  for  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  ;  when  called  out  for  active 
service,  the  pay  of  privates  was  to  be 
equal  to  that  paid  for  a  day's  labor ; 
persons  called  out,  but  failing  to  re- 
spond or  send  a  substitute,  were  fined 
the  price  of  a  day's  labor  for  each  day  of 
service,  and  fifteen  shillings  for  ^100 
on  their  estates.  Pensions  were  also 
promised  to  those  wounded  in  battle, 
and  to  the  families  of  those  killed. 

An  expedition  against  the  British  in 
New  York  was  planned  for  the  summer 


of  1780,  to  take  part  in  which  four  thou- 
sand militia  were  ordered  out,  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Trenton  ;  but  the  expedition 
failed  to  start,  and  the  troops  were  dis- 
missed in  September. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1781,  the  mem- 
orable revolt  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
line  "  broke  out.  The  "  line  "  left  its 
camp  under  the  leadership  of  its  ser- 
geants, and  marched  to  Princeton,  after 
one  of  its  officers  had  been  accidentally 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  them. 
The  causes  which  led  to  this  were 
numerous,  but  the  principal  were,  first, 
dissatisfaction  with  some  of  their  offi- 
cers ;  second,  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  their  pay ;  third,  the  fact  that 
they  were  suffering  for  supplies  with 
which  other  troops  were  furnished  by 
their  several  colonies  ;  and  fourth,  the 
attempt  to  hold  them  to  service,  under 
their  enlistment  "for  three  years  or 
during  the  war,"  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years.  Negotiations  were  opened 
by  General  Wayne  with  a  committee  of 
sergeants  appointed  by  the  men,  and 
the  trouble  was  settled  in  seven  da}7s 
without  further  bloodshed. 

A  committee  of  three  persons  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  terms  of 
enlistment  of  the  men,  and  those  found 
entitled  to  discharge  were  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  bounties  were  to  be  adjusted 
by  commissioners  ;  auditors  were  to  be 
appointed,  and  depreciation  of  pay  set- 
tled by  certificates,  while  arrears  of  pay 
would  be  made  good  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  a  pair  of  shoes,  overalls  and  a 
shirt  to  be  given  to  each  soldier ;  no 
one  to  be  punished  for  participating  in 
the  revolt ;  all  of  which  terms  were 
duly  carried  out.  After  leaving  their 
camp,  however  unjustifiable  their  con- 
duct was  in  doing  so,  the  men  are  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  behaving  in  a 
most  orderly  manner,  as  well  as  refus- 
ing most  tempting  offers  from  the 
British  in  New  York,  and  delivering 
to  General  Wayne  the  men  who  had 
brought  these  offers.  The  men  were 
undoubtedly  patriots  at  heart,  although 
the  methods  they  employed  to  secure 
redress  of  their  grievances  were  most 
reprehensible. 

The  main  army  was  sent  to  the  south 
in  February,  1781,  but  three  thousand 
militia  were  called  out  and  encamped 
at  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  where  they 
remained  till  October. 


To  be  continued. 
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SHAW,  Dave,  I  believe 
that  if  I  told  you  you'd 
symptoms    of    small- 
pox,  you'd   begin    to 
develop   them  within 
the  next  twenty-four 
hours." 
"  How  unreasonable,  Ash- 
ley !  and  for  you,  a  scientific 
man  !" 

David  Sprague  spoke  with  an  air 
of  chill  reproach.  He  had  just  called 
in  his  friend,  Dr.  Philip  Ashley,  to  ask 
him,  point  blank,  whether  or  no  he  was 
threatened  with  paralysis. 

"  You've  numb  feelings  in  the  hands 
and  feet,"  had  come  Ashley's  reply, 
after  he  had  observed  and  questioned 
with  not  a  little  professional  thorough- 
ness; "  and  you're  now  and  then  troubled 
with  giddiness.  Well,  I'll  prescribe  no 
medicine."  Here  Ashley  made  a  quick 
gesture  of  self-contradiction.  "Yes,  I 
will,  Dave  ;  I'll  prescribe  a  bicycle." 

This  made  David  curl  his  lip  a  little, 
though  not  in  a  hostile  way.  He  really 
knew  just  how  well  his  old  friend  knew 
him.  They  had  been  fellow-collegians 
at  Columbia,  and  were  both  now  nearly 
thirty.  Ashley  had  made  fine  strides 
as  a  young  physician  ;  some  people  said 
it  was  because  of  his  light,  curly  hair, 
beaming  blue  eyes  and  manly  figure; 
and  rival  young  physicians  used  to  de- 
clare that  three-quarters  of  his  patients 
were  susceptible  women.  If  this  were  a 
libel,  Ashley  surely  treated  it  with  the 
irresponsive  composure  that  most  libels 
deserve. 

Beyond  doubt  he  was  very  popular  in 
society,  and    managed    to    mix    in    its 


gayeties  with  just  enough  discretion  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  dignity  as  a 
young  and  rising  doctor.  He  had 
always  kept  up  his  college  friendship 
with  David  Sprague,  though  the  latter 
had  spent  three  recent  years  in  foreign 
lands.  Soon  after  his  return  to  New 
York  he  had  been  seized  with  diph- 
theria, from  which  he  had  recovered 
months  ago.  Through  this  illness  Ash- 
ley had  attended  his  friend,  and  with  a 
medical  skill  that  had  won  the  invalid's 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

"  You  should  go  about  and  amuse 
yourself  more,"  he  now  told  David 
Sprague.  "  Everybody  wants  you,  my 
boy  ;  you  get  hundreds  of  invitations, 
of  course." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  David,  with  a 
nod  at  once  sapient  and  somber.  He 
sat  languidly  in  a  great  easy  chair  be- 
side a  leaping  soft-coal  fire.  He  was 
dark  and  thin  and  tall,  with  a  face  whose 
pale  oval  was  lit  by  great,  gray,  worried 
eyes.  Ever  since  Ashley  had  known 
him  he  had  had  something  to  grieve 
about.  True,  in  his  freshman  year  at 
college  he  had  lost  his  father,  the  last 
of  his  living  near  relations.  But  Stuy- 
vesant  Sprague  had  been  a  morose  and 
rather  loveless  kind  of  person,  and  by 
his  death  David  had  come  into  a  very 
handsome  fortune,  including  the  old 
Sprague  house  not  far  from  Washington 
Square,  in  which  he  was  now  receiving 
his  friend  and  physician,  a  spacious  brick 
structure  which  he  had  made  so  charm- 
ing by  many  modern  tasteful  embellish- 
ments that  those  who  entered  it 
thought  its  cheerful  chambers  seemed 
only  to  want  the  presence  of  a  wife. 
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His  father  had  been  a  gloomy  and 
unpopular  man ;  his  mother  had  left 
behind  her  a  picturesque  repute  for 
graciousness  and  fascination.  In  David 
the  dark  and  bright  elements  had  seemed 
to  meet.  Few  people  ever  disliked  him, 
but  a  number  were  chilled  by  him ;  only 
a  minority  were  his  warm  admirers  and 
allies. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  David,  "I  get 
hundreds  of  invitations,  Phil,  as  you 
say.  But  they're 
sent  me  from  no 
truly  cordial  mo- 
tives. I  understand 
it  all  ;  I  see  the 
worldly  cold-blood- 
edness of  it ;  who  I 
am  and  not  what  I 
am  causes  them  to 
want  me  at  dinners 
and  dances." 

Ashley  threw 
both  hands  into  the 
air  with  a  buoyant 
laugh.  "  Oh,  how 
like  you,  Dave  !"  he 
exclaimed. 

But  here  David 
started  from  his 
chair,  smiling,  and 
with  a  new,  hap- 
pier demeanor,  as 
though  the  genial 
part  of  his  nature 
had  again  risen  up- 
permost. 

"  I'll  take  your 
counsel,  Phil,"  he 
said.  "  I  believe  in 
you  so  thoroughly 
that  I  find  it  hard 
to  think  you  could 
ever  be  wrong 
when  you  once 
spoke  out  your 
mind  with  honest 
conviction." 

Here  David  scan- 
ned the  carpet  for  a  moment  with  reflec- 
tive mien.  "  I  think  I  told  you,  didn't  I," 
he  recommenced,  somewhat  eagerly, 
"  about  that  charming  girl,  Hilda  Water- 
bury  ?" 

"Yes,  you  spoke  of  her  last  week. 
You  said  that  you'd  met  her  on  the 
steamer  when  you  last  crossed  to 
Europe,  and  that  she  had  returned — she 
and  her  aunts — and  that  you'd  looked 
her  up  again,  liking  her  better  than  ever." 
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"  Did  I  say  that  ?  "  murmured  David, 
while  his  pale  face  flushed  a  little.  "Well, 
well,  perhaps  I  did.  .  .  .  They're  giving 
a  little  affair  next  Wednesday  evening. 
I've  hesitated  about  going  to  it.  It's 
very  small,  you  know — merely  a  slight, 
friendly  gathering  ;  but  I've  hesitated 
on  account  of  my  health." 

"  You  see  Miss  Waterbury  now  and 
then,  I  suppose  ?  "  Ashley  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  drop  in  upon  her  occa- 
sionally for  a  chat. 
But  the  idea  of 
meeting  a  crowd, 
even  though  it  be  a 
limited  crowd,  has 
not  pleased  me  of 
late.  These  Water- 
burys  are  old  New 
York  people,  but 
they're  not  in  the 
fashionable  swim, 
so  to  speak." 

"  A  good  many 
nice  New  York 
people  are  not," 
said  Ashley,  en- 
couragingly. It 
struck  him  (almost 
in  a  queer,  semi- 
medical  way,  as 
David  Sprague's 
physician  rather 
than  as  his  friend) 
that  if  this  young 
gentleman  of  leis- 
ure should  fall  in 
love  with  an  at- 
tractive girl  and 
make  her  his  wife, 
the  hypochondriac 
fancies  which  now 
beset  him  might 
stand  an  excellent 
chance  to  be  dissi- 
pated once  and  for 
all  time. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you're 
right,  Phil,"  said 
David,  visibly  brightening.  "A  good 
many  nice  New  York  people  are  not  in 
the  fashionable  swim.  Hilda's  father 
was  one  of  our  old  New  York  merchants. 
Her  two  rather  ancient  aunts  guard  her 
like  a  pair  of  Gorgons.  But  I've  told 
you  all  that  before." 

"  You've  told  me  something  before  in 
the  same  vein,"  smiled  Ashley.  "And 
now,"  he  pursued,  "  I  think  I  catch 
your  drift,  Dave.     You're  going  to  tell 
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me  that  you  will  honor  the  Waterbury 
Wednesday  if  I  accompany  you.  Well, 
I  accept,  so  to  speak,  in  advance." 

"  How  you  read  me,  Phil  !  "  cried  his 
host,  jovially.  "  So  you  willgo  !  That 
will  be  delightful.  .  .  .  Besides,  old  fel- 
low, I'm  so  anxious  to  have  you  see  and 
talk  with  Hilda.  Trust  me,  none  of  the 
women  you're  constantly  meeting  here, 
so  soignees  and  so  well  equipped  in  the 
social  usages,  can  be  compared  to  her, 
with  her  frankness  and  refinement  com- 
mingled, and  with  her  cleverness  and 
good   breeding   knit   together   like  the 

colors  of  a  picture  to  its  canvas." 
***** 

When  he  had  got  back  to  his  modest 
little  office  in  an  uptown  street,  and 
had  found  an  unoccupied  half-hour 
or  so  in  which  to  consider  the  case 
of  his  friend,  Philip  Ashley  mused 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

"I  dare  say 
Dave's  in  love 
with  this  Hilda 
Waterbury.  If  he 
is,  so  much  the 
better.  How 
plainly  he  rallied 
from  his  depres- 
sion when  I'd 
once  assured  him 
that  he  was  mere- 
ly the  victim  of  a 
dyspeptic  imagin- 
ation !  Was  there 
ever  so  impres- 
sionable a  mor- 
tal ?  He  doesn't 
realize  it,  but  his 
nerves  are  all 
tinctured  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  ; 
they're  so  recep- 
tive to  the  faint- 
est emotional 
agency.  I  haven't 
a  doubt  that  when 
we  next  meet  he'll 
tell  me  that  all 
his  forlorn  sensa- 
tions have  van- 
ished." 

This  proved 
true.  "  I'm  de- 
lighted with  bi- 
cycle-riding," de- 
clared  David, 
"and  I  feel  im- 
mensely better. 


But  they  warn  me,  up  there  at  the  Acad- 
emy in  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  that  I'm  too 
ambitious.  I  want  to  go  out  all  alone  by 
myself  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  they 
say  I'm  not  yet  proficient  enough.  But 
I  don't  agree  with  them." 

"  Be  adventurous,  if  you  please, " 
laughed  Ashley  ;  "  but  remember  that 
to-morrow  means  Wednesday,  and  that 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  you  and  I 
are  to  number  ourselves  among  the 
guests  of  Miss  Waterbury." 

"  True,  Phil.  I'll  try  to  be  careful.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  go  there  all  black  and 
blue  from  tumbles,  would  it  ?  " 

These  jesting  words  proved  the 
prophecy  of  unforeseen  disaster.  Da- 
vid's temerity  with  the  bicycle  was 
sternly  punished  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Not  only  was  he  unable  to  go 
with  his  friend  to  the  Waterbury  gath- 
ering that  evening,  but  by  dusk  he  lay 
in  his  bed,  suffer- 
ing from  a  most 
painful  and  awk- 
ward fracture  of 
the  left  wrist.  So 
severe,  in  fact, was 
this  trouble  that 
fever  followed  it, 
and  Ashley,  who 
had  been  sum- 
moned after  the 
accident  in  the 
park,  asked  very 
earnestly  of  the 
surgeon  who  had 
set  the  broken 
bones  whether  he 
thought  Mr. 
Sprague's  wrist 
would  be  deform- 
ed for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

"  No,"  came  the 
ruminative  an- 
swer. "At  least, 
it  isn't  at  all  prob- 
able. He  may  suf- 
fer a  little,  but  in 
the  end  his  wrist 
will  not  lose  shape 
at  all." 

David  suffered 
c  onsider ably 
more  than  "  a  lit- 
tle." That  night 
the  pain  in  his 
wrist  was  intense, 
and   the   fever 
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made  Ashley  watch  his  temperature 
with  some  anxiety.  "  What  a  creature 
of  nerves  this  man  is  !  "  he  thought. 
"  To  say  that  he  has  the  organization  of 
a  delicate  girl  would  be  absurd,  for  there 
are  many  delicate  girls  who  could  go 
through   a  trouble  like  this  with   ten 


don't  you  know  ?  Things  like  that  have 
happened.  And  it  would  mean  am- 
putation, of  course,  if  it  should  occur." 

"  Naturally  it  would,"  said  Ashley, 
with  dry  amusement.  Then,  while  his 
manner  softened  most  humanly,  he  pur- 
sued, leaning  closer  above  the  form  of 
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times  his  endurance.  And  the  very 
pain  by  which  he  is  tormented — does 
not  a  good  half  of  it  come  from  his  own 
imagination? — from  a  feeling  that  he 
has  been  cruelly  hurt  ?  Is  not  half  of  it, 
in  other  words,  neurotic  and  neuralgic 
rather  than  inflammatory  ? " 

As  Ashley  prepared  to  leave  his 
friend  he  promised  to  come  in  between 
ten  and  eleven  the  same  evening.  "  I 
wish  your  appetite  hadn't  so  completely 
gone,"  he  said;  "but  you're  feeling 
easier,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  trifle,"  replied  David,  with  a 
restless  toss  of  his  head  on  the  pillow. 
"  But,  Phil,"  he  added,  while  a  sudden, 
wistful  stare  swept  from  his  big,  gray 
eyes  full  into  Ashley's  face,  "  I've  been 
bothered,  somehow,  about  the  idea  of 
— of  gangrene  setting  in,  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

"  Gangrene  !  "  exclaimed  his  listener. 

"Yes.     I've  somehow  thought  of  it, 


his  friend  :  "  Oh,  come  now,  Dave,  don't 
let  such  idiotic  fancies  trouble  you  ! 
It's — it's  positively  unmanly  !  You're  in 
no  more  danger  of  gangrene  from  a 
bone-fracture  like  that  than  you're  in 
danger  of  cholera.  Now,  Dave,  listen 
to  me  ! "  He  wheeled  a  chair  close 
to  the  bedside  of  his  friend  and  spoke 
for  a  good  ten  minutes  with  quiet  and 
convincing  ardor.  His  words  were  just 
the  needed  ones  for  a  patient  in  David's 
hectic  and  excited  state. 

When,  two  or  three  hours  afterward, 
he  returned,  it  was  to  find  David  again 
sleepless  and  very  nervous. 

"  The  pain  in  my  wrist,  Phil,"  he 
said,  "is  horribly  acute.  It  keeps  me 
awake.  I've  been  thinking  about  mor- 
phine. I've  never  taken  it  in  my  life, 
but  if  it  would  devise  for  me  a  decent 
night,  old  fellow,  I'd  welcome  from  you 
one  of  those  subcutaneous  injections 
that  everybody  has  heard  about." 
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"  Morphine  ?  H — m  ;  yes, "  replied 
Ashley,  gravely,  with  drooped  head. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  thinking  :  "  If  ever 
there  were  a  man  to  whom  giving  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  morphine  would  be 
gross  folly,  thatman  is  David  Sprague." 

Then,  quickly  remembering  and  re- 
flecting, he  soon  said  aloud :  "  Well, 
Dave,  I  will  put  a  little  of  the  stuff  into 
your  right  arm.  It  will  work  wonders, 
of  course,  but  I  rarely  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  I  only  grant  your  request 
now  because  of  the  pain.  It  will  make 
you  fall  off  into  a  pleasant  sleep,  and 
forget  all  your  silly  imaginings." 

"  Will  it  act  promptly  ? "  asked  David. 

"Oh,  yes,  within  three  minutes  or  so." 

Soon  afterward  Ashley  inserted    the 


"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  I  will  wait  a  little  while.  But  if  Mr. 
Sprague  asks  for  me,  say  that  I  have 
gone.     You  understand  ? " 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"  And  if  Mr.  Sprague  soon  falls  into  a 
sound  sleep,  come  and  tell  me." 

"Yes,  sir." 

James  went  back  to  his  master's  bed- 
side, and  Ashley  waited.  After  about 
five  minutes  the  valet  returned. 

"  He's  sound  asleep,  sir." 

"  Really  ? "  murmured  Ashley.  "  I'll 
go  in  and  see  him." 

He  passed,  as  silently  as  he  could, 
into  David's  room.  The  sleep  was  not 
merely  a  profound  one  ;  it  resembled 
exactly  the  sort  of   sleep  which  would 
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point  of  a  tiny  syringe  below  the  skin  of 
his  patient's  right  arm.  The  syringe  was 
charged  with  nothing  but  warm  water. 

He  bade  David  good-night,  and 
slipped  from  the  room  just  as  he  saw  a 
drowsy  look  begin  to  overspread  his 
friend's  features.  There  was  a  valet  in 
readiness,  alert  and  intelligent.  Ashley, 
as  he  receded,  beckoned  to  him. 
"  James,"  he  said,  when  they  were  both 
in  the  sitting-room  that  adjoined  David's 
bed-chamber,  "  I  shall  not  go  quite  yet." 


have  been  induced  by  a  morphine  in- 
jection. 

"  Extraordinary  !  "  Ashley  whispered 
to  himself.  "  I  wonder  if  he  will  con- 
tinue to  rest  like  that  all  night  because  I 
shot  into  his  arm  a  spurt  of  tepid  water." 

When  Ashley  called  on  the  morrow, 
David  was  placid  and  quite  free  from 
pain,  after  having  passed  a  most  easeful 
night. 

"  What  a  wonderful  thing  that  mor- 
phine is,  Phil  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  I  slept 
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perfectly,  and  didn't  wake  till  nearly  covery  was  rapid,  and  within  a  fortnight 
eight  o'clock."  he  and  Ashley  paid  a  visit  upon  Miss 
Ashley  could  only  tell  himself  that  Waterbury  and  her  two  aunts.  As  it 
the  nervous  organization  of  his  friend  happened,  this  was  another  evening  re- 
was    one    of    the    most    delicate    and  ception,  possibly  like  the  one  at  which 
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peculiar  that  he  had  ever  been   called  they  had  failed  to  appear.      The  Misses 

upon  to  note.  Waterbury     were     evidently    bringing 

*****  their  niece  out.     It  occurred  to  Ashley 

During  the  next  few  days  David's  re-  that  he   had  never  seen   such  a  lot  of 
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dowdy  gentlefolk.  They  were  all  rather 
plainly  the  latter.  "  But  from  what 
mildewed  old  domiciles,"  he  mused,  "did 
these  two  gaunt  spinsters  gather  such  a 
dreary  and  lifeless  throng  ?  "  Gaunt, 
indeed,  were  the  two  Misses  Waterbury. 
They  struck  Ashley  at  first  as  being 
twins.  Then  he  gradually  discerned 
that  Augusta  had  a  more  shriveled  neck 
than  Catharine,  bonier  wrists  and  mud- 
dier coloring.  They  were  surely  most 
unpleasing  ladies,  though  one  might 
have  forgotten  their  personal  failings  if 
their  manners  had  been  less  brusque 
and  stiff.  Still,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  they  served  as  very  fortunate 
foils  to  their  niece. 

Hilda  was  truly  a  lovely  girl.  Her 
crinkled  auburn  hair  billowed  in  mutin- 
ous bounty  above  a  delicate  head  and  a 
face  pink-tinted  as  a  peach-blossom. 
But  she  was  not  merely  a  sweet  physi- 
cal type.  Ashley  had  no  taste  for  girls 
who  are  merely  that.  When  one  looked 
into  her  eyes,  dark  blue  and  thoughtful, 
when  one  heard  for  awhile  the  bright 
and  sensible  phrases  that  her  rosy  mouth 
knew  how  to  frame,  Hilda's  full  scope  of 
charm  became  manifest. 

Ashley  felt  it  that  evening  more  than 
he  desired.  As  he  and  David  walked 
several  blocks  together,  after  leaving 
the  Waterbury  residence,  he  secretly 
resented  his  own  reluctance  to  hear  that 
Hilda  Waterbury  and  his  friend  would 
shortly  announce  their  engagement. 

"  The  truth  is,"  confessed  David,  "  my 
illness  has  brought  the  thing  about. 
She  wrote  me  one  or  two  charming 
notes,  lately,  and  sent  me  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  that  cluster  of  lilies  you  saw 
on  my  sitting-room  table." 

"  Really  ?  "  replied  Ashley. 

"  Yes  ;  and — well,  I  dropped  in  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  neither  of  the  aunts 
appeared.  I  had  things  all  to  myself, 
Phil.  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
— it's  quite  settled.  And  yet — "  He 
paused,  with  a  bitter,  suppressed  sigh. 

"  And  yet,  Dave  ?  " 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  those  two  aunts ! 
I  can't  help  thinking  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  !  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Hilda  may  have  been  swayed  by 
them  in  accepting  me,  rather  than  by 
her  own  native  and  honest  sentiment  !  " 

Ashley  smiled  to  himself,  there  in  the 
dim-lit  street,  while  he  hearkend.  Was 
not  this  precisely  like  the  old,  self-tor- 
menting David  ? 


A  few  more  days  went  by,  and  the  en- 
gagement formally  transpired.  "  The 
girl,"  thought  Ashley,  "has  already  had 
a  most  curious  influence  over  me.  I 
hate  to  go  and  congratulate  her." 

But  fate  compelled  Ashley  to  see 
Hilda  Waterbury  a  good  many  times 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  One  even- 
ing Miss  Catharine,  the  younger  of  the 
two  old  aunts,  gave  a  shiver  and  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  the  chest.  "  You've 
caught  a  severe  cold,"  said  her  elder 
sister,  who  had  always  been  so  perfectly 
healthy  herself  that  she  looked  on  ill- 
ness as  though  it  were  something  crimi- 
nal ;  "  and  you  must  immediately  go  to 
bed  and  have  a  mustard  plaster  and  a 
glass  of  boiling  lemonade." 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  how- 
ever, Miss  Augusta  roused  Hilda  from 
her  slumbers. 

"  Your  Aunt  Catharine  is  a  great  deal 
worse,"  she  said.  "  We  must  have  a 
physician  at  once.  And  only  to  think  of 
it,  my  dear  Hilda  !  Dr.  Strickland,  who 
has  been  our  family  physician  for  nearly 
forty  years,  died  two  weeks  ago ! 
Whom  shall  I  send  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  Dr.  Ashley,  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered Hilda. 

"  David's  friend  ?  "  said  Miss  Augusta, 
recoiling  a  little.  "  But  he's  so  young, 
you  know." 

"All  the  better,"  smiled  Hilda. 
"  Young  doctors,  Aimt  Augusta,  are  in 
the  advance  movement.  They  ought  to 
know  more  than  their  seniors,  and  I'm 
.sure  that  many  of  them  do."  Then,  as 
Miss  Augusta  gave  a  skeptical  sniff,  the 
girl  continued  :  "  Besides,  David  says 
that  Dr.  Ashley  is  splendid.  He's  made 
a  marked  success  already,  and  promises 
to  become  one  of  our  leading  physi- 
cians." 

That  "  David  says "  proved  final. 
Miss  Augusta  was  delighted  at  the  en- 
gagement of  her  niece,  and  prepared  to 
hail  any  platitude  of  Hilda's  betrothed 
as  a  pearl  of  wisdom.  So,  within  a  few 
more  hours,  Ashley  became  the  attend- 
ant physician  at  Miss  Catharine's  bed- 
side. Her  malady  had  developed  into 
an  ugly  pneumonia,  and  he  was  required 
to  pay  her  three  and  four  visits  a  day 
until  the  peril  abated. 

By  the  time  that  Miss  Catharine  was 
convalescent  Ashley  woke  to  the  fact 
that  he  passionately  loved  the  sweet- 
heart of  his  friend.  And  what,  he  began 
to  ask  himself,  were  Hilda's  real  feelings 
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toward  David  ?  He  felt  terribly  guilty 
as  lie  gave  these  mental  questionings  a 
mental  response.  Hilda  cared  very 
little  for  her  affianced  husband.  Both 
her  aunts  (and  especially  the  dominat- 
ing Miss  Augusta)  were  pushing  her 
toward  a  union  which  at  heart  she 
dreaded. 

"And  she  cares  for  me,"  Ashley's 
meditations  ran  on.  "  I  can't  doubt  it 
any  longer.  I  ought  to  go  away.  Miss 
Catharine  is  well  enough  now  for  me 
to  make  some  excuse  and  slip  off  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Kalamazoo, 
Oshkosh,  anywhere,  and  remain  absent 
till  the  wedding  is  over." 

But  he  did  nothing  of  this  heroic  sort. 
He  continued  the  professional  supervis- 
ion of  his  patient,  and  his  attentions  to 
Hilda. 

Meanwhile,  David  and  he  had  con- 
tinued their  intimacy.  The  secret  mis- 
ery of  Ashley  was  keen  enough,  but 
destiny  was  waiting  to  sharpen  its 
pangs.  One  morning  David  appeared 
in  his  office,  looking  paler  than  usual 
and  very  despondent. 

"  You're  occupied,  Phil  ? "  He  sank 
into  a  chair  as  he  spoke. 

"No." 

"  You've  a  few  minutes  for  me, 
then  ? " 

"  You  seem  troubled,  David." 

"  lam— horribly."  Here  David  heaved 
a  great  sigh.  "  Phil,"  he  went  on,  with 
a  sudden,  pathetic  break  in  his  voice, 
"  I — I  believe  Hilda  does  not  really  care 
for  me." 

Ashley  felt  himself  turn  pale.  "  She's 
not  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  My  own  convictions  have  told  me 
so." 

By  this  time  Ashley  had  wholly  mas- 
tered himself.  "  But,  Dave,"  he  said, 
in  collected  tones,  "  you  must  remember 
how  fond  you've  always  been  of  imag- 
ining unhappy  events." 

David  shook  his  head  hopelessly, 
staring  at  the  floor.  "  I  knew  you'd 
say  something  like  that,  Phil.  But  I'm 
certain  I'm  right.  Those  two  women — 
those  aunts  that  have  been  guarding 
her  so  long — wanted  this  marriage  for 
reasons  that  I  need  not  name.  Augusta 
Waterbury,  grim  and  bloodless  old 
spinster  that  she  is,  has  pushed  the  girl 
into  it.  Yes,  pushed  her  !  There's  no 
imagination,  Phil ;  it's  all  the  solidest 
fact." 

A  kind  of  sorrowful  exultation  took 


hold  of  Ashley  as  his  visitor  kept  on 
forlornly  repeating,  in  various  new 
forms,  just  what  he  had  first  said. 

Might  there  be  a  hope  that  he  would 
break  his  engagement  with  Hilda  ?  But 
no  ;  not  a  hint  to  that  effect  passed  his 
lips.  Ashley  felt  thrilled  by  his  own 
hypocrisy  as  he  spoke  whatever  com- 
forting words  he  could  muster.  But 
David  would  accept  no  consolation ; 
he  was  resolutely  certain  that  Hilda 
had  never  cared  for  him,  and  at  length 
flinging  his  head  down  upon  the  cush- 
ioned arm  of  his  chair,  he  wept  with 
fierce  vehemence. 

Ashley  bent  over  him,  saying  what 
was  at  least  intended  to  soothe  and 
calm,  though  every  word  of  it  stung  its 
utterer  with  sharp  self-reproach.  When, 
at  length,  Daivd  rose,  having  controlled 
the  visible  signs  of  his  distress,  and 
took  a  hasty  departure  from  the  office, 
Ashley  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  mourn- 
ful relief. 

His  visit  the  next  day  at  Hilda's 
home  was  fraught  with  great  secret 
anxiety.  He  saw  his  patient  and  Miss 
Augusta,  but  their  niece  did  not  appear. 
And  so  it  went  on  for  several  days. 
Finally,  the  condition  of  Miss  Catharine 
made  it  needless  for  him  to  continue 
further  attendance  upon  her.  He  frankly 
stated  this  fact,  and  received  from  both 
sisters  a  response  in  terms  far  more 
cordial  and  friendly  than  it  was  their 
wont  to  employ. 

"  I  do  so  hope,  Dr.  Ashley,"  said  Miss 
Augusta,  "  that  you  will  not  forget  us 
in  a  social  way.  Hilda  will  always  be 
delighted  to  see  you,  of  course." 

"  Thanks,"  returned  Ashley  with  neat 
composure.  "  Is  Miss  Hilda  quite  well, 
by-the-by  ? " 

"  She's "  Here  the  lady  hesita- 
ted for  a  moment,  and  gave  a  dry  lit- 
tle cough.  "  She's  not  in  very  good 
spirits,  doctor ;  but  that's  all.  She 
keeps  in  her  room  a  good  deal,  and 
complains  of  headache  every  now  and 
then.  I  wanted  her  to  see  you  this 
morning  when  you  came,  but  she  was 
quite  obstinate  in  her  statement  that 
she  didn't  need  a  doctor.  And,  really,  I 
dare  say  that  she  doesn't.  .  .  .  Have 
you — er — happened  to  see — er — David 
lately  ? " 

"  Not  for  several  days." 

"  No  ?  He  wasn't  here  at  all  yester- 
day." Miss  Augusta  now  repeated  her 
dry  little   cough.      "  Hilda   is   so   very 
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peculiar,"  she  went  on,  as  if  forced  into  a 
family  confidence  despite  her  pride.  "  I 
— I  suspected  that  perhaps  there  might 
have  been  some — some  lover's  quarrel, 
you  know  ;  for  David  staid  only  a  very 
short  time  when  he  came  the  day  before 
yesterday.  But  youv'e  learned  nothing-,  I 
suppose  ?  Nothing,  I  mean,  about  what 
may  have  happened  ?  " 

"Nothing,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Ash- 
ley, pierced  by  pangs  of  discomfiture, 
and  wishing  himself  in  the  street. 

He  managed  to  get  there  very  soon 
after  withdrawing,  as  politely  as  his 
jarred  nerves  would  permit,  from  the 
presence  of  Miss  Augusta. 

"  There  has  been  a  rupture,  a  definite 
rupture,  now,"  Ashley  said  to  himself, 
after  he  had  left  the  house.  "  This  mar- 
riage will  never  take  place.  Well,  a 
thousand  times  better  that  it  should 
not !  Hilda  does  not  love  him.  What 
mockery  for  them  to  marry  !  And  my 
own  part  ?  Why,  I  mean  to  make  that 
honor  itself  !  When  they  are  once 
really  severed  I  can  both  speak  and  act. 
Not  till  then — not  till  then." 

He  reached  his  office  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon.  As  he  entered  it  a  form 
approached  him. 

"  David  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes  ;  it's  I,  Phil.  I've  been  waiting 
for  you  an  age." 

Ashley  stared  into  his  friend's  face. 
It  was  deathly  pale,  and  there  were 
faint  nervous  twitchings  about  the  lips. 

"  You're  not  well  ?"  he  asked,  break- 
ing the  dead,  prolonged  silence,  during 
which  David's  hand,  fevered  and  tremu- 
lous, had  clasped  his  own. 

"  Well  ?"  A  low  laugh  that  was  all 
scoff  and  irony,  followed  the  word. 
"  I'm  tortured.  I  haven't  slept  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  since  you  saw  me 
last.  .  .  Tell  me,  Phil,  are  we  quite 
alone  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  naturally."  As  he  answered, 
Ashley  saw  how  wild  were  the  eyes 
that  plunged  their  look  into  his  own. 

"All  right,  Phil.  I've  come  to  tell 
you  this :  I  don't  want  to  live  any 
longer,  and  I  don't  intend  to  live  any 
longer !" 

Ashley  felt  his  cheeks  whiten.  "  Non- 
sense, Dave.  Sit  down."  He  pressed 
David  into  a  near  chair  and  took  one 
close  at  his  side.  "  This  is  all  the 
merest  madness." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  came  the  answer, 
excited  and  yet  tranquil,  like  a  flame 


that  bends  and  creeps  instead  of  dart- 
ing or  flashing.  "  I've  had  a  full  talk 
with  Hilda  —  a  full  understanding  as 
well.  It's  been  just  as  I  said  it  was. 
She's  never  cared  for  me.  She's  never 
cared  a  feather  for  me.  Her  aunts — 
especially  her  Aunt  Augusta — made  her 
accept  me.  She  confessed  it.  Oh,  not 
a  point  has  been  missed  ;  I've  assured 
myself  there  isn't  a  possibility  of  mis- 
take. As  for  her  being  fond  of  some- 
body else,  I've  no  knowledge  if  she  is, 
and  I  don't  care  the  toss  of  a  copper 
whether  she  is  or  not.  All  I  care  about 
is  her  dead  indifference  to  me.  That 
realization  plucks  all  savor  from  the 
future  !" 

"  Don't  believe  so,  Dave  !  " 

"  Ask  me  to  believe  that  the  sun  isn't 
shining  !  '.'  Those  big  gray  eyes  of 
David's  looked  larger  because  of  his 
pallor,  and  burned  with  a  wild  wistful- 
ness  as  he  went  on  :  "  I've  loved  that 
girl  more  than  my  own  life,  Phil,  and 
now  that  she's  lost  to  me  life's  grown 
so  queer  a  mixture  of  tragedy  and  farce 
that  I — I  don't  feel  like  waiting  for  its 
last  act." 

Ashley  did  not  notice  the  grim  sug- 
gestion in  these  ending  words.  "  Have 
you  then  broken  your  engagement  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  No —  not  yet.  But  I  want  to  break 
it.  In  a  different  way,  however,  from 
the  way  you  would  suppose." 

Ashley  started.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Suicide." 

"  David  !  Are  you  demented  ? " 

"  No  ;  I'm  preposterously  sane.  If  I 
were  mad  I  might  recoil  from  the  act 
I'm  bent  on.  Mad  people  have  illusions, 
you  know,  Phil ;  and  we  can  live  on 
illusions  ;  there's  poetry  in  them.  But 
when  despair  and  perfect  sanity  meet, 
they're  apt  to  create  between  them  a 
dead  level  of  unendurable  prose." 

"  But  despair,"  began  Ashley,  "  can 
be  assuaged " 

"Not  mine.  It's  immedicable.  The 
truth  is,  Phil,  I'm  wholly  sick  of  life. 
I  haven't  the  shadow  of  a  fear  about 
being  dead  (if  one  may  put  it  like 
that),  but  I  abhor  the  approaches  of 
death,  its  portals  of  pain,  its  vestibule 
of  struggle." 

"  Dave  !  Dave  !  "  came  the  shocked 
answer,  "  what  are  you  saying  ? " 

In  silence  David  went  to  a  desk 
where   many   bottles   were    ranged    in 
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orderly  rows.  He  reached  out  for  one 
of  them,  and  held  it  before  him  as  if 
scanning  the  name  on  its  label.  "  You've 
got  drugs  here — or  if  you  haven't  got 
them  just  here  you  can  procure  them 
easily — which  would  deal  me  my  in- 
stant quietus.  I  want  some  such  drug, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  it  me.  No  one 
will  ever  know  that  you  have  given  it. 
Without  your  help  the  thing  would  be 
very  hard  to  get.  Don't  shrink  back  and 
stare  at  me  in  disgust,  Phil.  I  ask  this 
favor  in  the  name  of  our  old  friendship." 

"  You — you  call  it  a  favor  !  "  gasped 
Ashley.  "  No,  no,  no!  In  God's  name 
banish  this  hideous  idea  from  your 
brain.  I'll  commit  no  crime  at  your  re- 
quest, and  with  all  my  soul  I  implore 
you  to  give  up  the  thought  of  committing 
one  in  obedience  to  your  own  morbid 
and  frightful  whim  !  " 

Almost  immediately  after  this  an  ur- 
gent professional  summons  came  to 
Ashley.  He  was  about  to  bid  David 
good-bye  when  the  latter,  with  a  sad  and 
naughty  look,  departed. 

For  hours  afterward  Ashley  was 
troubled  exceedingly.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  David  meant  every  syllable  he  had 
spoken.  Try  hard  as  he  could,  Ashley 
failed  to  repress  a  certain  hope.  The 
engagement  with  Hilda  had  not  been 
broken.  Suppose  this  grief-tortured 
man  should  commit  the  foolhardy  act  of 
self-extinction.  Greatly  as  he,  Philip 
Ashley,  might  deplore  it,  would  it  not 
smooth  the  path  to  his  own  future  pos- 
session of  the  woman  whom  he  deeply 
loved,  and  who  loved  him,  no  doubt,  as 
deeply  in  return  ?  But  as  for  giving 
David  any  drug  of  the  sort  that  he 
craved — never,  unalterably  never  !  He 
looked  into  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  entirely  guiltless 
feelings  he  found  there. 

But  meanwhile  stealthily,  and  at  first 
almost  unawares,  a  temptation  crept 
over  him.  It  was  like  a  lizard  crawling 
across  a  track  of  sand  ;  it  made  no  deep 
apparent  impress,  and  yet  left  its  traces 
behind.  He  remembered  that  episode 
of  the  imagined  dose  of  morphine. 
What  if  he  should  give  David ? 

And  then,  in  tremors  at  the  real  hid- 
eousness  of  a  motive  that  dared  to  cloak 
itself  with  innocence,  he  forced  from  his 
mind  the  whole  repellent  thought. 

And  yet  it  returned,  despite  his  ex- 
orcism. He  had  not  the  Napoleonic 
power   of  shutting  up  certain  parts  of 


his  mind  like  drawers  of  a  bureau.    His 

love  for  Hilda  would  speak  to   him  in 

appealing  terms  ;    and  insidiously  this 

same  voice  of  temptation  became  for  it 

an  undercurrent  of  accompaniment. 
***** 

The  next  morning,most  unexpectedly, 
David  again  appeared  in  his  office. 

"  I  pushed  myself  in  past  a  number 
of  patients  who  are  waiting  for  you,"  he 
said.     The  words  ended  in  a  tired  sigh. 

"You  look  positively  haggard,"  re- 
plied Ashley,  taking  his  hand  and  hold- 
ing it  until  a  quick  recessive  movement 
from  David  disjoined  the  mutual  clasp. 

"  Little  wonder,  Phil,  if  I  do  look  hag- 
gard," sped  the  answer.  "  I've  passed  a 
sleepless  night — absolutely  sleepless." 

"  You  need  medical  treatment." 

David  gave  a  faint,  bleak  laugh. 
"  Ah,  you  doctors  !  How  Shakespeare 
hit  you  all  off  when  he  made  his  Mac- 
beth talk  about  ministering  to  a  mind 
diseased  !" 

"The  mind  and  body  are  very  closely 
akin." 

"True.  That  is  what  I  found  last 
night.  I'd  like  to  have  them  separated, 
Phil.  I'd  like  to  have  my  mind  go — 
anywhere  you  please.  Religion  and 
philosophy  pretend  to  tell  us  where  it 
does  go,  or  where  it  does  not.  Where  the 
body  goes  we're  certain.  The  body  is  de- 
structible ;  among  other  cut-and-dried 
commonplaces,  we're  sure  of  that.  I'm 
anxious  to  have  mine  become  the  dust 
it  once  was." 

"  David  !     This  is  wild  talk  !" 

With  pale,  compressed  lips  and  eyes 
full  of  sorrowful  yet  vivid  fire,  David 
replied  :  "I'm  keeping  you  from  those 
other  patients,  Phil.  They're  waiting 
outside.  I've  come  to  you  for  my  pre- 
scription." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  returned  Ashley, 
"  what  can  you  possibly  mean  by  saying 
that  you  are  waiting  for  your  prescrip- 
tion ?  I've  not  yet  offered  to  give  you 
any.  I'll  do  so,  however,  if  you'll  allow 
me.  It  will  be  something  to  quiet  your 
nerves,  of  course." 

"  To  quiet  them  forever,  Phil.  I  hope 
you  mean  that." 

"  No,  no  !" 

As  Ashley  pronounced  his  negative, 
David  went  close  to  him  and  said  : 

"You  will  do  it;  you  shall/  I  de- 
mand it  of  you  in  the  name  of  our 
friendship  !  " 

"No." 
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"  In  the  name  of  common  mercy, 
then  !  Remember,  Phil,  if  you  give  me 
a  vial  of  something  that  will  kill  in  a 
minute,  in  a  second  or  two,  not  a  living 
soul  shall  ever  know  from  whose  hand 
I  received  it." 

Ashley,  gnawing  his  lips,  looked  at 
the  clock  on  his  mantel.  "  Really, 
David,"  he  said,  "my  patients  outside 
will  become  restless." 

David  nodded  brusquely.  "  I  under- 
stand.    That's  dismissal." 

"  It's  refusal." 

David  veered  round  and  caught  his 
hat  from  a  side  table.  "  Very  well. 
You've  been  fond  of  me  ;  you're  fond 
of  me  still ;  I'm  sure  of  it.  If  you  don't 
do  what  I  ask  I  shall  kill  myself  in  some 
other  fashion.  Within  twelve  hours, 
Philip,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will.  Send 
or  leave  the  vial  at  my  address  within 
that  time.  There's  not  the  faintest  ne- 
cessity for  you  to  incriminate  yourself, 
my  dear  friend.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  wrap  the  thing  in  paper  and  put 
upon  it  my  name,  with  a  handwriting 
disguised  past  recognition.  There  ; 
good-bye.  You'll  do  it  or  you'll  not  do 
it."  And  here,  with  one  hand  grasping 
the  knob  of  the  door,  David  let  his  col- 
orless lips  break  into  a  smile  so  calm  and 
determined  that  its  composure  and  re- 
solve struck  his  watcher  as  more  terri- 
ble than  a  whole  lurid  catalogue  of  pro- 
tests. "  But  with  me,"  ran  his  next  and 
final  sentence,  "  there  shall  be  no  alter- 
native, whether  to  do  or  not  to  do." 

In  another  instant  he  had  gone.  All 
through  the  rest  of  that  day  Ashley 
went  through  his  duties  as  though  he 
were  performing  them  in  a  dream.  By 
dusk  he  realized  that  he  had  decided  to 
commit  a  certain  act. 

Facing  the  moral  question  of  that  act, 
he  found  sly  little  sophistries  waiting  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  quite  harmless. 
Here  was  a  would-be  suicide.  Suppose 
a  bottle  were  sent  him  with  a  card — not 
a  label — on  which  was  printed  "  Prussic 
Acid."  And  suppose  the  bottle  were 
simply  filled  with  plain  water  into  which 
had  been  dropped  a  harmless  tincture  of 
bitter  almonds.  Might  not  a  dreadful 
yet  curative  shock  result  to  David  ? 
Might  he  not  repent,  on  finding  himself 
still  alive,  the  shameful  act  he  had 
meditated  ?  Voices,  as  it  were,  now 
spoke  within  Ashley's  heart.  Let  us 
put  it  bluntly,  in  that  old-time  way 
which  still  holds  good,  at  least  in  meta- 


phor and  symbol,  of  all  deliberated  sin  : 
the  devil  was  wrestling  with  him  for  the 
possession  of  his  soul.  ''  You  may  save 
him  from  real  suicide  hereafter,"  said 
one  voice.  "  Recollect,"  said  another, 
"  that  he  once  slept  all  night,  merely 
through  believing  that  you  had  given 
him  morphine."  "All  very  well,"  said 
the  first  voice,  "  but  death  and  sleep  are 
different."  "  What  is  )>-our  real  desire  ? " 
said  the  second  voice.  "  If  he  should  die, 
you  might  in  a  year  or  two  marry  Hilda." 
"  But  he  will  not  die,"  said  the  first 
voice.  "  Such  a  thing  could  not  possibly 
happen.  You  will  merely  be  teaching 
him  a  lesson.  He  may  be  thrown  into 
spasms  of  nervousness,  and  there  every- 
thing will  end."  "  But  would  you  like 
everything  to  end  that  way  ? "  said  the 
second  voice,  growing  fainter  while  still 
clearly  audible.  "  Would  yon  not  be 
disappointed  in  that  case  ?  And  would 
not  even  your  disappointment  be  crimi- 
nal, as  though  you  had  tried  to  strike 
him  with  a  dagger  and  had  merely 
wounded  him,  yet  had  left  on  him  some 
maiming  hurt  of  which  his  very  presence 
must  ceaselessly  remind  you  as  long  as 
you  and  he  both  lived  ?  " 

At  last,  if  our  trope  may  be  continued, 
the  devil  conquered.  That  evening 
David  Sprague  had  palpable  proof  of 
this  satanic  victory. 

He  was  seated  in  his  bedroom  when  a 
servant  handed  him  a  small  package, 
which  bore  his  own  name  in  an  unknown 
hand.  Instantly  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
flashed  through  the  morbid  sufferer's 
mind. 

"  Who  left  this,  James  ? "  he  asked. 

"  A — a  man,  sir.  I  didn't  see  his  face. 
He  thrust  it  in  through  the  doorway 
very  quickly,  sir,  and  then  turned  aside. 
I  looked  after  him,  but  he'd  hurried  down 
the  stoop  in  a  second  or  two,  and  it  was 
so  dark " 

"  That  will  do,  James.     You  may  go." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Left  alone,  David  tore  open  the  pack- 
age. It  contained  only  a  small  vial  and 
a  card.  On  the  card  were  printed  in 
ink  two  words  :  "  Prussic  Acid."  There 
was  a  mild  fire  burning  in  his  grate. 
He  threw  both  card  and  wrapper  into 
its  gentle  blaze,  and  watched  them  con- 
sume. 

The  vial  alone  remained.  He  un- 
corked it,  smelt  the  aroma  that  floated 
from  it  and  smiled.  That  smile  had  in 
its  gleam  the  pathos  of  a  broken  heart, 
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and  the  dreary  victory  of  an  anguish 
that  confronts  dark  yet  certain  repose. 
Soon  afterward  David  flung  himself 
on  a  lounge,  near  which  stood  a  small 
table.  He  drank  the  contents  of  the 
vial,  then  reached  out  a  faltering  hand 
and  placed  it  on  the  table.  A  shudder 
swept  through  his  form  and  his  eyes 
closed.  Then  they  slowly  reopened, 
growing  glassy  and  vacuous.  With  that 
blank  stare  they  found  him  hours  after- 
ward.    He  was  dead.     Imagination  had 

killed  him. 

*  %  *  *  * 

A  physician  living  in  the  same  street 
was  summoned  by  the  frightened  serv- 
ants. He  promptly  suspected  suicide. 
The  uncorked  vial  on  the  table,  with 
half  an  inch  of  liquid  in  it  that  smelt  of 
bitter  almonds,  could  have  but  a  single 
meaning.  Yet  before  David's  funeral 
had  taken  place,  chemical  analysis  had 
turned  this  theory  into  myth.  The 
liquid,  as  two  able  chemists  declared 
without  hesitation,  was  merely  water, 
into  which  some  sort  of  almond  flavor- 
ing had  entered.  Undoubtedly  it  could 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
David  Sprague's  death.  And  soon  the 
cause  of  that  death  became  generally 
accepted  as  heart-failure.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Philip  Ashley  very  pointedly  pro- 
nounced it  so,  and  made  out  the  burial 
certificate  to  that  effect.  Within  the 
following  week  he  sailed  for  Europe. 

He  remained  abroad  about  six  months. 
When  he  returned  Hilda  Waterbury 
saw  his  arrival  in  a  newspaper,  and  sent 
him  a  pathetic,  pleading  little  note. 

He  obeyed  the  summons  which  this 
note  contained.  Hilda  appeared  before 
him  in  deep  mourning,  and  said,  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand  : 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  I  am  all  alone 
now.     Both  my  poor  aunts  are  dead." 

"  Both  dead  !  " 

"Yes.  Aunt  Catharine  caught  cold 
again,  heaven  knows  how,  and  her  feeble 
health  caused  her  to  pass  away  within  a 
week.  Aunt  Augusta,  so  strong,  so  ca- 
pable, as  you  remember,  died  with  great 
suddenness — from  a  paralytic  stroke, 
they  said." 

"  How  shocking!  "  murmured  Ashley. 

"  And  you  rushed  off  in  that  strange 
style  !  "  Hilda  continued,  plaintively. 
"  You — you  gave  up  your  practice,  which 
was  so  promising !  People  wondered. 
Why  did  you  do  it  ?  Had  his  death  any 
concern  with  your  going  ? " 


"  His  death  ?  Whose  ?  "  cried  Ashley, 
sharply. 

"Why,  David  Sprague's,  of  course.  It 
was  terribly  unexpected,  I  grant  ;  but 
surely  your  grief  for  him  could  not  have 
driven  you  from  the  country  in  so  strange 
a  style  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ashley,  somewhat  bro- 
kenly. He  drew  closer  to  her,  thinking 
how  lovely  she  looked  in  her  mourning 
dress.  "Hilda,"  he  pursued,  "it  was 
because  of  you  that  I  went !  After 
David's  death  I  could  not  but  reproach 
myself " 

"  Reproach  yourself  ?     For  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing — nothing.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  I  stayed  here  I  must  resume 
those  former  terms  with  you.  And  that 
had  in  it  a — a  tinge  of  sacrilege,  then. 
Now  it's  different." 

"  Different  ?  "  she  repeated,  drooping 
her  eyes. 

"Yes."  He  caught  her  hand  ;  she  let 
him  keep  it.  "  Hilda,  tell  me  ;  am  I  not 
right  ?  Is  it  not  fate  that  we  should 
have  come  together  again  like  this  ?  Is 
it  not  fate  that  we  should  forget  all 
shadow,  all  estrangement,  that  his 
death  may  have  wrought  between  us  ?" 

"  Shadow  ?  Estrangement  ?  "  she  an- 
swered, even  while  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
were  kindling.  "  I  don't  understand  you. 
And  when — when  you  ask  me  if  it  is  not 
fate,  I  can  only  reply  that  it  is — nature." 

"You're  right!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
kissed  her  full  on  the  lips.  "  It  is  nature!" 

In  a  day  or  two  all  the  people  who 
knew  them  knew  that  they  would  short- 
ly be  married.  Ashley's  earnings  were 
by  no  means  great,  but  Hilda's  inherit- 
ance was  large  enough  to  be  called 
fairly  ample.  The  world,  in  speaking 
of  their  betrothal,  pronounced  it  highly 
suitable.  Ashley  resumed  his  practice 
as  a  physician,  and  soon  found  that  the 
drawbacks  engendered  by  his  six- 
months'  absence  were  not  so  serious  as 
he  had  supposed. 

He  strove  to  be  happy  in  the  joy  of 
his  engagement  and  in  the  prospect  of 
soon  becoming  Hilda's  husband.  But 
remorse  kept  secretly  agonizing  him. 
It  had  already  changed  his  appearance. 
There  were  times  when  it  even  blurred 
his  brain  and  made  him  unsure  about 
his  acts  and  duties  as  a  doctor. 

"  You're  not  as  you  once  were,"  Hilda 
would  say  to  him.  "  Some  trouble 
seems  to  have  caught  you  in  its  toils. 
It  can't  be  grief  at  the  death  of  David." 
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"Oh,  no.  I've  got  over  that,"  he 
would  answer. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  she  would  persist. 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all." 

"That  'nothing  at  all'  of  yours,"  she 
once  told  him,  "is  oceanic.  It  seems  to 
shroud  a  vast  tract  of  the  undiscovera- 
ble  ;  into  its  tides  one  may  drop  all  sorts 
of  useless  plummets." 

"  Ah,  you  distrust  me,  then  ?  "•  he 
said,  reproachfully.    "  You  imagine " 

"I  imagine,"  she  broke  in,  "simply 
that  you  are  the  prey  of  some  bitter 
worriment.  Never  tell  it  me,  if  you  so 
desire.  I  shall  love  you  and  believe  in 
you  just  the  same." 

Their  marriage  day  was  then  but  two 
weeks  off.  Ashley  found  in  the  purity 
and  faith  of  Hilda  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  full  confession.  "  I  will  make  every- 
thing clear  to  her,"  he  began  to  tell  him- 
self. "  After  all,  I  am  guiltless.  She 
will  understand — and  forgive.  Why 
not?     She  loves  me  devotedly." 

The  inconsistency  between  his  own 
freedom  from  guilt  and  Hilda's  possible 
pardon  may  or  may  not  have  struck 
him.  However  that  was,  he  continued 
to  hesitate.  And  yet,  as  the  wedding- 
day  drew  nearer,  he  felt  that  compara- 
tive peace  from  the  remorseful  qualms 
which  beset  him  could  be  obtained  in 
but  a  single  way — by  telling  Hilda  every 
detail  of  the  final  relations  between 
David  Sprague  and  himself.  At  last  he 
braced  himself  for  the  ordeal.  Their 
meeting  occurred  one  evening  in  the  still, 
big  house,  where  Hilda  now  lived  alone 
— so  much  stiller  and  bigger,  as  it 
seemed,  since  both  her  kinswomen  had 
vanished  from  it. 

He  began  hesitatingly,  and  told  her 
something  of  his  story.  He  saw  her 
grow  pale  and  slightly  withdraw  from 
him.     Then  he  hesitated  in  real  earnest. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said.  Her  voice  betrayed 
anxiety  and  excitement,  and  yet  it  also 
rang  with  a  certain  chilling  injunction. 

This  mode  of  reception  spurred  him 
into  a  kind  of  indignant,  self-excusing 
humor.  As  a  lawyer  might  have  put  it, 
he  forgot  his  points. 

".Remember,  my  dear  Hilda,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  that  what  I  did  was  done 
through  love  of  you." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  sad  fixity. 
Her  breathing  had  quickened,  and  the 
hands  in  her  lap  pulled  restlessly  at  a 
kerchief  there. 

"  Go  on,  please.     You've  told  me  that 


incident  in  which  he  took  what  he  be- 
lieved morphine,  and  of  how  it  affected 
him  as  if  it  had  been  the  drug  itself. 
You've  told  me  that  you  had  got  to  con- 
sider him  a  man  curiously  the  slave  of  his 
own  imagination.  You've  told  me  that 
after  he  had  learned  I  did  not  really  care 
for  him  but  had  yielded  (very  foolishly,  I 
grant)  to  Aunt  Augusta's  influence  in 
engaging  myself  to  him,  he  sought  you, 
and  begged  you  for  a  drug  that  might 
speedily  end  his  life." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Hilda 
with  a  sternness  full  of  composure  and 
yet  startlingly  foreign  to  her  usual  mien. 
Still,  to  glance  at  her  was  to  see  that  she 
suffered. 

Ashley  bowed  his  head.  "  Yes,  I  have 
told  you  all  this." 

Her  voice  loudened  a  little.  "  Now, 
tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  further 
course  you  took." 

Agitated,  fearful  of  new  and  harsher 
change  in  her,  and  yet  feeling  himself 
impelled  to  complete  disclosure  by  the 
tranquil  command  of  her  last  sentence, 
he  began  once  more  to  speak.  By  the 
time  he  had  ended  she  knew  everything. 

As  his  voice  ceased,  she  rose.  She 
was  pale  to  the  lips,  and  her  eyes  shcne 
with  a  keen  and  bitter  brightness. 
"  You  are  a  murderer,"  she  said. 

"No,  no  !  How  can  you  speak  to  me 
like  that,  Hilda  ?  " 

She  staggered  back  from  him,  put- 
ting both  hands  to  her  face.  He  went 
up  to  her,  and  with  tender  force  com- 
pelled her  again  to  meet  his  look. 

He  saw,  then,  that  her  eyes  were 
swimming  in  tears.  "Oh,  Philip  !  "  she 
moaned,  "  I  loved  you  so." 

"  Do  you  not  love  me  still  ?  Can  you 
not  pardon  that  one  rash  error,  commit- 
ted solely  because  of  my  love  for  you  ?  " 

"  Error,  error  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Call 
it  a  crime.  That  is  the  only  word  fit 
for  it."  Her  voice  broke,  then.  For  a 
moment  he  believed  that  she  would  re- 
lent, and  that  the  stress  and  ardor  of 
her  love  for  him  would  wring  pardon 
from  her  lips.  But  an  abrupt  fire  dried 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Hope  died  within 
him.  A  few  more  seconds  had  frozen 
her  voice. 

"Hilda!"  he  cried,  and  sprang  to- 
ward her  with  outstretched  hands. 

"Go  from  this  house,"  she  ordered, 
"  and  never  dare  to  enter  it  again." 

"  Hilda  !  listen  to  me  !  " 

"  I  have  listened.     Oh,  you  need  not 
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fear  ;  I  might  as  well  be  silent  about 
your  guilt.  No  jury  could  convict  you  ; 
no  court  could  sentence  you.  Punish- 
ment must  find  you  from  elsewhere. 
Quit  this  house  at  once  !  If  you  do  not, 
I  will  take  what  means  I  may  to  have 
you  forced  from  it !  " 

He  obeyed  her,  knowing  she  was  inex- 
orable. But  as  he  reached  the  doorway 
he  turned,  and  once  more  appealed  to 
her,  his  voice  dismally  failing  him,  his 
hands  again  outstretched. 

"Hilda,"  he  said,  "you've  called  me 
by  that  awful  name " 

"  I  meant  the  name.  I  repeat  the 
name.     Go !" 

"But,  Hilda  !—  think!  It  was  not  I 
that  killed  him  ;  it  was  his  imagination." 

"  True,"  she  answered,  after  a  slight 
pause,  during  which  he  could  equally 
note  repulsion  in  every  line  of  her  face 
and  of  her  attitude.  "  You  and  his 
imagination  were  fellow-assassins. 
You  used  it,  like  a  paid  bravo,  to  strike 


for  you  your  blow.  It  struck  the  blow. 
But  imagination  did  not  really  kill  him. 
You  killed  him,  and  you  dare  not  deny 
it  to  your  own  conscience.  Through  all 
your  future  may  that  conscience  torture 
you,  as  I  am  certain  that  it  will !  " 

He  passed  from  her  sight  and  from 
her  life  forever.  She  did  not  cease  to 
love  him,  but .  she  never  forgave  him 
and  never  looked  upon  him  again.  In 
after  years,  when  she  learned  that  he 
had  gained  renown  and  wealth  in  his 
profession,  she  would  say  to  herself : 
"  Still,  he  is  unhappy  ;  he  cannot  forget. 
I  know  his  nature  ;  it  forced  him  to 
confess  his  crime  to  me,  and  it  will 
leave  him  no  real  peace  this  side  of  the 
grave.  He  has  not  married — and 
why  ?  He  is  wedded  in  secret  to  a 
cold,  hard  spouse — Remorse.  She  makes 
him  a  sorry  enough  mate,  I'm  certain  ; 
but  there  are  no  human  divorce-laws 
that  can  rid  him  of  her  !  " 

And  Hilda,  in  so  judging,  was  right. 
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Y  the  American 
sportsman  the 
forests  of  Cen- 
tral America  are 
almost  unknown. 
The  botanist  and 
naturalist  are 
somewhat  better 
acquainted  with 
them;  but  even 
they  have  only 
carried  their  scientific  researches  into 
the  outskirts  of  those  dense  tropical 
woods,  or  along  lines  of  communication 
cut  through  them  from  one  populous 
district  to  another,  and  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  to  the  ports  on  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts. 

It  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by 
the  mountain  range  that  traverses  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country,  into  two 
regions,  distinct  from  each  other  as 
regards  climate  and  environments.     So 


much. the  most  favorable  in  this  respect 
is  the  western  division,  on  account  of  the 
regular  alternation  of  two  well-marked 
seasons,  that  the  bulk  of  population  is 
found  within  its  limits.  In  no  other  of 
the  five  States  that  compose  Central 
America  is  this  fact  more  observable 
than  in  Costa  Rica. 

Primeval  forests  still  cover  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  division  of  that  country, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  the  small 
clearings  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  made 
by  a  few  pioneer  settlers  who  have 
chosen  the  wilderness  for  their  home, 
and  by  the  road  leading  from  Cartago 
to  the  Port  of  Limon.  This  region, 
from  the  low-lying,  swampy  seaboard 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  un- 
inhabited by  man.  Deep  into  these  for- 
ests the  rubber-cutters  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte  have  made  their  way,  along  the 
rivers  and  shallow  streams,  only  navi- 
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gable  by  their  narrow  canoes,  in  their 
search  for  the  "hule"  tree;  but  still 
vast  areas  have  never  been  penetrated 
since  the  time  when  the  conquering 
Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Costa  Rica 
to  all  the  Veragua  coast. 

The  traveler  of  leisure,  landing  at 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua — known 
as  Grey  town,  under  the  protectorate 
assumed  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Mos- 
quito Coast — if  he  be  a  sportsman,  will 
find  pastime  in  the  harbor,  with  either 
shotgun  or  rifle,  among  the  wild  duck 
and  alligators.  Time  was  when  Grey- 
town  harbor  was  a  fine  expanse  of  open 
water,  in  which  vessels  of  considerable 
draft  could  find  anchorage  ;  but  during 
the  filibuster  war  in  Nicaragua  the  ob- 
structions made  in  the  San  Juan  by  the 
contending  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
interrupting  navigation  on  the  river, 
diverted  the  main  volume  of  water  into 
the  channel  of  the  Colorado,  an  affluent 
to  the  sea  branching  off  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Greytown.  The  harbor 
rapidly  silted  up,  and  more  than  half  of 
its  area  has  become  covered  with  tall 
sedge  grass,  spread  with  a  network  of 
narrow  channels,  and  interspersed  with 
open  pools,  where  the  wild  duck  con- 
gregate, while  drowsy  alligators  bask 
in  the  sun,  stretched  on  the  drift- 
logs  stranded  here  and  there  in  the 
shallows. 

If  the  visitor  be  enthusiastic  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  pursuit  of  sport,  he 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
excursion  along  the  coast  in  a  canoe,  to 
strike  the  tortoise-shell  turtle.  In  that 
case  he  will  have  to  hire  Mosquito  In- 
dians, who  make  the  collection  of  that 
shell  one  of  their  chief  occupations. 
Those  recommended  by  any  consular 
official  or  leading  merchant  will  prove 
thoroughly  trustworthy.  Having  grati- 
fied his  taste  for  excitement  in  these 
directions,  he  can  go  in  quest  of  a  still 
more  stimulating  diversion — that  of 
striking  the  manatee,  or  sea-cow.  This 
fluvial  mammal  is  found  in  the  rivers 
and  fresh-water  lagoons  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  its  food  being  the  succulent 
grasses  and  plants  that  grow  on  their 
margins  and  beds.  It  never  leaves  the 
water,  coming  to  the  surface,  however, 
every  two  or  three  minutes  to  breathe. 
It  frequents  shallow  places,  and  hunters 
look  for  it  along  the  sedgy  banks,  where 
its  presence  is  indicated  to  the  expe- 
rienced  eye    by   the   condition   of    the 


grass.  Having  discovered  a  feeding- 
place,  they  watch  at  a  short  distance  off 
for  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  and 
cautiously  and  noiselessly  paddle  to 
within  striking  range. 

The  manatee,  when  full-grown,  is  a 
bulky,  heavy  and  powerful  creature,  at- 
taining a  length  of  eight  and  nine  feet, 
and,  when  struck  from  the  long,  narrow 
canoe  that  prevails  on  that  coast,  affords 
an  entertainment  which  only  skillful 
management  of  the  paddle  will  prevent 
being  abruptly  terminated  by  a  capsize. 
But  the  Mosquito  Indians,  the  rubber- 
cutters,  as  well  as  the  settlers  on  the 
rivers,  are  very  expert  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  canoe,  which,  like  all  those  of 
the  Spanish  mains,  are  fashioned  out  of 
trunks  of  the  cedar  or  mahogany  tree. 
Two  men,  one  in  the  bow  and  one  in  the 
stern,  can  make  their  boat  change  direc- 
tion with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Sin- 
gle-bladed  paddles  are  used,  and  are 
much  superior  to  the  double-bladed 
style.  Hard  work  with  the  latter  I  have 
found  to  bring  far  less  straining  on  the 
muscles,  while  the  propelling  force  is 
greater  and  more  direct. 

When  struck,  the  manatee  makes  for 
deep  water.  The  self-detaching  shaft  of 
the  spear  leaves  free  the  long  strong  line 
fastened  to  the  barbed  head  driven  deep 
into  the  flesh.  After  the  first  rush  of 
the  startled  creature,  the  line  is  fastened 
to  the  bow,  and  the  struggle  begins. 
You  will  not  get  within  striking  distance 
again  for  an  hour  or  more,  if  the  man- 
atee be  a  full-grown  one,  and  not  seri- 
ously wounded  ;  but  your  interest  will 
not  flag.  It  will  require  a  proper  amount 
of  coolness,  care  and  readiness  of  ac- 
tion, both  of  hand  and  body,  to  keep  the 
canoe  steady  as  it  rushes  through  the 
water  in  the  wake  of  the  stricken  prey, 
lunging  heavily,  now  in  this  direction, 
now  in  that,  in  its  endeavors  to  free  it- 
self. It  may,  moreover,  double  upon 
you,  and  then  look  out !  If  the  canoe 
has  not  been  sufficiently  turned  by  the 
time  the  rope  becomes  taut  again,  an 
upset  almost  certainly  follows  ;  and  sup- 
posing all  goes  right  so  far,  a  sudden 
jerk  has  to  be  avoided  by  gathering  in 
slack  line  and  getting  way  on  the  canoe 
by  hard  paddling  ;  otherwise  something 
is  bound  to  give.  If  no  accident  occurs, 
however,  the  animal  finally  becomes 
exhausted,  and  can  be  killed  without 
much  further  delay.  It  is  then  towed 
to  a  sand-bar  or  some  convenient  point 
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of  the  bank,  where  the  canoe  is  emptied 
and  sunk  under  the  carcass,  and  then 
dragged  to  the  shallow  and  bailed  out. 
After  this,  a  long  endurance-testing  pad- 
dle to  the  nearest  roof,  or  more  likely  a 
bivouac  on  the  bank. 

The  manatee  is  a  thoroughly  harm- 
less and  inoffensive  creature,  and  its 
pursuit  is  attended  with  no  danger  other 
than  the  risk  of  being  capsized,  with 
the  remote  possibility  of  an  inquisitive 
alligator  deeming  it  desirable  to  make 
an  anatomical  examination  of  you.  The 
flesh  of  the  manatee  is  eaten  by  all 
classes,  and  is  palatable.  Whenever  one 
is  captured  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  a  town  it  is  taken  thither  and  the 
meat  is  readily  sold.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  beef  when  cooked,  and  the 
flavor  is  similar,  though  coarser. 

The  vast  tracts  of  forest  teem  with 
animal  and  insect  life.  There  is  a  sol- 
emnity and  grandeur  in  tropical  forests 
that  excite  admiration  mingled  with 
awe.  The  monstrous  trees  stretching 
high  over-head  their  leafy  canop3%  im- 
penetrable to  the  sun's  rays  ;  the  under- 
growth so  dense  in  places  that  you  have 
to  cut  your  way  through  it  ;  the  sub- 
dued light ;  the  strange  distant  sounds 
you  hear  ;  and  the  lurking  apprehension 
that  the  presence  of  the  hidden  snake  is 
ubiquitous,  combine  to  furnish  both  at- 
traction and  keen  excitement  for  one 
unaccustomed  to  tread  such  wilder- 
nesses. To  the  scientific*  traveler  the 
wild  woods  of  Costa  Rica  offer  as  fine  a 
field  for  sport  and  valuable  collection 
as  any  on  the  American  continent,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  number  of  species  in- 
cluded in  the  avifauna. 

Game  in  these  forests  is  very  plenti- 
ful. In  their  recesses,  from  sea-coast 
to  mountain-summit,  the  jaguar  and 
puma  lurk  ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  the  shy  tapir,  or 
danta,  hides  himself  during  the  day  ; 
troops  of  monkeys — those  gargoyles  of 
humanity — chatter  and  mow  in  the 
branches,  ever  on  the  watch  for  their 
foe,  the  tiger  ;  flocks  of  gorgeous  ma- 
caws wing  their  heavy  flight  high  over- 
head, or  hold  conclave  in  the  trees, 
jeweling  the  green  foliage  with  their 
brilliant  colors  ;  screaming  bevies  of 
parrots  and  swift- winged  paroquets  of 
many  sizes  and  many  hues,  flash  across 
the  sky  seen  through  the  openings  above 
caused  by  winding  stream,  cane-brake 
or  stretch  of  swamp.      The  fierce   and 


active  wild-hog  roams  the  thickets  in 
herds,  feeding  on  the  fallen  fruit  and 
juicy  roots  of  plants,  and  the  black- 
plumaged  turkey  flops  from  branch  to 
branch  and  tree  to  tree.  In  their  under- 
ground caves  live  the  "  tepezcuintle  " 
of  delicious  flavor,  and  the  still  more 
delicious  armadillo,  called  in  that 
country  "  armado,"  while  the  ugly  ig- 
uana— no  despicable  food — haunts  the 
trees  along  the  river-banks. 

With  regard  to  the  jaguar,  puma,  and 
danta,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  these 
animals  are  to  be  met  with  frequently. 
Their  appearance  is  occasional  and  sud- 
den, and  in  the  case  of  the  two  former, 
sometimes  so  near  as  to  be  very  start- 
ling. An  Englishman,  whose  name  I 
do  not  recall,  on  one  occasion  while 
hunting  alone  in  Guatemala  came  across 
a  jaguar  so  unexpectedly  that  he  could 
not  shoot  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
owing  to  excitement  and  surprise.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  upward,  as  he  was  passing 
beneath  a  tree,  he  saw  a  full-grown 
jaguar  extended  along  a  limb,  watching 
him.  He  was  so  near  to  him  that  had 
he  gone  four  or  five  steps  farther  he 
would  have  been  directly  under  the 
beast.  To  keep  his  eyes  on  those  of  the 
jaguar  and  raise  his  gun  was  but  natural ; 
but  he  trembled  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  knew  he  would  miss  if  he  pulled  the 
trigger.  So  he  did  something  far  bet- 
ter ;  he  kept  his  ground  and  waited,  wild 
beast  and  man  glaring  at  each  other,  till 
he  had  recovered  his  breath  and  nerve. 
Then  he  steadily  covered  the  animal's 
head,  and  sent  a  charge  of  buck-shot 
into  it.  The  skin  was  a  fine  one,  and  he 
presented  it  to  the  English  charge  d'- 
affaires. Neither  jaguar  nor  puma  is  dan- 
gerous when  in  front ;  but  they  will 
attack  a  sleeping  man,  or  possibly  drop 
upon  alone  sportsman  or  naturalist  from 
a  tree-bough,  and  so  take  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

The  danta  should  be  looked  for,  with 
best  chance  of  success,  at  dawn  of  day, 
and  near  streams,  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  at  that  hour,  after  his 
nocturnal  browsing.  The  favorite  places 
for  his  diurnal  slumber  are  the  cane- 
beds  that  fringe  portions  of  the  Central 
American  rivers,  the  sedgy  margins  of 
swamps,  and  moist  plant-covered  spots. 
While  bivouacking  on  the  Sanjuan  I  have 
known  him,  when  all  was  quiet,  break 
from  the  reeds  within  a  few  yards  of  my 
mosquito-bar.     Being  a  pachyderm,  it  is 
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better  to  use  bullet  than  buck-shot 
against  him,  as  the  latter  may  fail.  On 
one  occasion  I  fired  a  heavy  charge  of 
buck-shot  from  a  twelve-bore  at  the 
head  of  a  danta  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  yards,  and  failed  to  get 
him.  He  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
stream  running  into  the  Sarapiqui,  to 
which  I  was  going  down  at  daybreak  for 
water  to  make  our  coffee.  Our  canoe 
was  lying  just  opposite  to  him,  and  see- 
ing him  from  the  high  bank  without 
being  discovered,  I  went  back  noise- 
lessly for  my  gun.  Creeping  to  a  favor- 
able position,  I  watched  him  for  some 
minutes.  He  stood  in  a  meditative  pos- 
ture at  first,  occasionally  cropping  a 
blade  or  leaf  ;  but  evidently  considering 
that  he  had  had  enough  to  eat,  he  pres- 
ently began  to  move  down  to  the  stream 
for  a  drink.  Waiting  till  he  was  broad- 
side to  me,  I  fired  the  buck-shot  at  his 
right  ear.  He  rolled  over  at  once,  but 
fetching  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
scrambled  on  to  his  legs  and  took  the 
stream,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him.  The  brute  was  only  stunned,  and 
though  we  got  out  the  canoe  and  searched 
well  for  him  he  escaped.  With  a  rifle  I 
should  have  bagged  him.  The  tapir  is 
almost  amphibious,  and  can  cross  a  wide 
and  deep  river  on  the  bottom  without 
showing  himself.  His  flesh  is  generally 
eaten,  but  is  inferior  to  the  manatee. 

Wild-hog,  however,  afford  the  best 
sport  in  these  forests,  being  the  most 
certain.  Indeed,  it  is  while  you  are 
more  particularly  engaged  in  search  of 
this  game  that  you  come  across  the  rarer 
animals.  Before  the  rubber  cutters  in- 
truded into  these  domains  the  wild-hog 
roamed  through  them  in  immense  herds 
down  to  the  borders  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  displayed  a  boldness  and 
ferocity  that  proved  his  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  deadly  firearm.  Though 
distinct  from  the  peccary  of  North 
America,  his  method  of  procedure  with 
a  stranger  was  similar.  A  man  once 
surrounded  by  a  drove  of  these  creat- 
ures had  slight  chance  of  escape.  Rus- 
sian wolves  on  the  snow-covered  steppes 
of  Siberia  are  not  worse  comrades  than 
were  these  savage  pigs.  But  at  present 
they  have  learned  to  respect  man's 
deadly  inventions. 

A  Frenchman,  settled  on  the  San 
Juan  River,  once  narrated  to  me  an  ex- 
perience of  his  that  fully  illustrates  the 
fierceness  and  tenacity  of  purpose  pos- 


sessed by  these  animals.  He  had  left 
his  shanty  about  nine  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing and  gone  into  the  forest  with  his 
revolver,  expecting  to  kill  a  wild  turkey 
or  two.  The  ammunition  he  had  with 
him  amounted  to  about  twenty  shots. 
Having  proceeded  some  little  distance, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  close  upon  a 
drove  of  hogs  feeding  in  the  under- 
brush. Selecting  a  suitable  tree  into 
which  to  climb,  and  stationing  himself 
beneath  it,  he  fired  at  the  nearest  hog, 
and  was  almost  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  horde  of  the  infuriated  animals, 
which  hardly  gave  him  time  to  mount 
his  perch.  There  were  hundreds  of 
them  ;  they  swarmed  around  the  tree, 
madly  crowding  upon  each  other  in 
their  savage  efforts  to  reach  him.  They 
tore  the  bark  off  all  round  the  trunk  for 
three  feet  high,  and  bit  and  gnawed  the 
wood  in  their  furious  attempts  to  get  at 
their  enemy.  Hoping  to  drive  them  off, 
Louis  kept  firing  at  them  from  his  safe 
position  till  his  ammunition  was  spent, 
every  bullet  at  such  close  range  killing 
a  hog.  But  it  was  burning  powder  for 
nothing  ;  his  firing  only  served  to  mad- 
den them  the  more.  They  trampled 
underfoot  the  carcasses  of  the  slain, 
gnashing  and  tearing  at  the  tree  unceas- 
ingly. As  those  nearest  to  it  grew 
weary,  they  were  ousted  out  of  place  by 
others,  and  hour  after  hour  the  rasping 
work  went  on  without  intermission. 

The  Frenchman  began  to  get  weary 
of  the  scene  and  the  part  he  was  playing 
in  it.  The  surging  crowd  of  dark- 
skinned  objects  below  him  tired  his  eyes 
and  half-mesmerized  him  ;  the  murder- 
ous grunts  and  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
the  ripping  sound  of  wood  as  his  foes 
tore  off  splinters  from  the  tree,  troubled 
his  ears.  As  the  hours  dragged  on,  the 
restless,  swaying  movements  of  his  be- 
siegers confused  him  and  began  to  shake 
his  nerve.  He  was  hungry,  thirsty  and 
cramped.  At  times  he  grew  dizzy,  and 
was  afraid  of  falling  off  the  limb  on 
which  he  was  seated.  Then  he  began  to 
fear  that  his  pillar  of  safety  might  not 
prove  thick  enough  to  resist  the  unin- 
terrupted attack  upon  it.  Would  the 
beasts  never  get  tired  and  leave  him  ? 
Had  any  one  at  home  heard  his  shots  ? 
Or  would  they  come  in  search  of  him 
after  noticing  his  long  absence  ?  Such 
were  the  questions  he  kept  alternately 
asking  himself  till  he  felt  half  dazed. 
Time  dragged  on,  but  neither  did  the 
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hogs  leave  him  nor  did  any  help  arrive 
to  raise  the  seige  ;  and  all  day  long  there 
he  sat  and  clung,  first  in  one  position 
and  then  in  another,  with  those  vile 
pigs — only  he  used  a  stronger  epithet — 
snapping  and  chewing  at  the  tree. 

Toward  sunset,  however,  they  began 
to  relax  their  exertions,  and  as  the  in- 
creasing gloom  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  night,  the  herd  slowly  and  regretfully 
withdrew,  and  retired  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  When  the  tree'd  man  felt 
assured  that  they  had  gone  off  to  take 
their  night's  repose,  he  descended  and 
limped  home  in  no  amiable  mood.  He 
had  been  detained  in  that  tree  for  more 
than  eight  hours,  for  the  diversion  of 
wild  hogs  ;  nothing  had  passed  his  lips 
during  the  day  but  a  cup  of  coffee  in 
the  early  morning  ;  and,  to  cap  all,  he 
took  home  neither  turkey  nor  pork,  for 
the  score  of  animals  or  so  that  he  had 
killed  had  been  trampled  into  pulp. 
Louis  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  comi- 
cal side  of  his  adventure  as  he  narrated 
at  a  later  date,  but  when  he  entered  his 
shanty  that  evening,  he  was  in  no  very 
Christian  frame  of  mind. 

This  adventure  occurred  many  years 
ago,  and  since  that  time  the  wild-hog, 
through  frequent  contact  with  man,  has 
become  rather  a  shy  animal.  Nowadays 
the  native  hunter  is  glad  if  he  can  force 
the  hog  to  bay,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  harassing  him  with  dogs. 
The  Costa  Rican  woodman's  favorite 
weapon,  next  to  the  gun,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  the  wild-hog,  is  a  long  spear,  and 
his  modus  operandi,  on  finding  a  herd,  is 
to  leap  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
where  the  animals  cannot  reach  him, 
and  while  his  dogs  bait  and  aggravate 
them,  spear  all  that  come  within  reach. 
But  the  sport  is  soon  over.  After  a  few 
have  fallen  the  rest  betake  themselves 
to  flight. 

The  natives  seldom  hunt  alone  in 
those  forests,  two,  at  least,  always  go- 
ing in  company.  Some  years  ago,  on 
my  first  arrival  in  that  country,  while 
staying  at  one  of  the  clearings  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarapiqui,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  a  wild-hog  hunt  with 
the  owner,  Vicente  Salazar.  Don  Vi- 
cente was  a  tall,  spare  man,  active  as  a 
cat,  and  with  eyes  as  quick  as  those  of  a 
hawk.  His  costume  was  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  the  climate 
and  his  lonely  surroundings.  Bare- 
footed,   his  light  clothing  consisted  of 


cotton  trousers,  usually  tucked  up  above 
the  knee,  a  cotton  shirt  worn  xmtside 
the  trousers,  a  sombrero,  and  a  sash,  or 
leather  belt  round  his  waist,  to  which 
was  attached  the  sheath  of  a  long  wood- 
knife.  Talking  about  Don  Vicente's 
activity,  I  have  seen  him,  when  in  the 
forest,  tread  upon  a  snake,  leap  instant- 
ly in  the  air,  draw  his  knife  while  do- 
ing so,  and  having  turned  as  he  sprang, 
cut  the  reptile  as  his  feet  touched  the 
ground  again.  His  habitation  comprised 
a  room  with  a  mud  floor,  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  by  twelve  wide — this  apart- 
ment served  as  a  reception  room  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  visitors  ; — a  nar- 
row kitchen  at  one  end,  with  a  raised 
mud  construction  in  the  form  of  a  cube, 
on  which  the  fire  was  built  and  cook- 
ing done,  and  two  small  bed-rooms  at 
the  other  end,  the  private  apartments 
of  the  family. 

We  started  off  into  the  forest  one 
morning,  a  party  of  four  :  Don  Vicente 
and  a  peon,  Matias ;  my  brother  and 
myself.  Don  Vicente,  in  his  character 
of  entertainer  and  guide,  took  with  him 
only  his  machete  with  which  to  open 
the  way  where  necessary.  The  peon 
had  a  spear  while  my  brother  and  I  car- 
ried double  -  barrelled  guns  charged 
with  heavy  shot.  Four  or  five  hungry 
dogs  constituted  our  pack  of  hounds — 
mongrel-looking  curs,  whose  scars  pro- 
claimed their  gameness  in  the  woods. 
For  some  time  we  followed  a  well-beat- 
en trail,  Salazar  leading,  machete  in 
hand,  and  every  now  and  then  killing  a 
snake  under  his  feet.  He  was  always 
careful  to  remove  the  dead  reptile  from 
the  path  and  hang  it  on  a  bush,  as  the 
possibility  might  occur  of  some  bare- 
footed native  treading  on  the  head  and 
being  wounded  by  the  poisonous  fangs. 
The  ground  was  of  a  mountainous  char- 
acter, as  we  were  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras ;  we  alternately  struggled 
up  steep  ascents  and  down  still  steeper 
inclines,  slipping  and  sliding  on  the  wet 
soil,  and  the  two  foreigners  found  the 
exercise  in  the  hot,  reeking  shade  of  a 
kind  that  would  have  reduced  a  fleshy 
pugilist  down  to  fighting  weight  in  very 
short  training. 

After  an  hour's  travel  all  traces  of  a 
track  disappeared,  and  we  followed  Don 
Vicente  on  his  devious  course  through 
the  underwood.  Another  hour  passed 
and  still  no  signs  of  hogs  had  been  seen. 
A  flock  of  wild  turkeys — a  small  species 
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— once  passed  by  us,  fluttering  in  short 
flights  from  tree  to  tree,  and  afforded 
us  sport  for  a  few  minutes.  We  dropped 
five  of  them  ere  they  disappeared. 
Next  we  came  across  a  band  of  mon- 
keys, and  at  Salazar's  request  two  were 
shot  to  feed  the  dogs  with.  These 
nimble  creatures  bound  from  tree  to 
tree  and  along  the  limbs  and  branches 
with  a  speed  that  defies  the  hunter  to 
keep  up  with  them  in  the  entangling 
brush.  At  last  we  found  the  long  ex- 
pected game.  We  had  been  warned  to 
get  to  the  nearest  fallen  tree  when  the 
hogs  were  discovered,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  such  places  of  refuge.  The 
forest  is  at  once  the  birth-place  and 
cemetery  of  vegetation,  and  numbers  of 
aged  monarchs  of  the  woods,  in  all 
stages  of  decay,  lie  extended  on  the 
ground  scattered  at  no  great  intervals 
apart.  The  well-trained  dogs  circled 
round  the  herd  which  came  in  our  di- 
rection. Emptying  our  guns  at  them 
when  not  more  than  twenty  yards  off, 
we  scrambled  in  all  haste  upon  a  log 
fully  six  feet  in  diameter,  Don  Vicente 
and  the  spearmen  being  already  upon  it. 
There  was  little  need  for  our  precaution. 
The  band  was  not  a  large  one,  and  had 
evidently  become  acquainted  with  the 
smell  of  gunpowder.  The  hogs  rushed 
by  almost  without  stopping,  and  were 
gone  before  we  had  reloaded.  Matias 
only  succeeded  in  striking  one,  while 
the  guns  killed  three,  though  there  must 
have  been  others  wounded. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  the  sport  was 
all  over,  and  Don  Vicente  and  Matias 
proceeded  to  take  out  the  entrails  of 
the  dead  animals.  Then  tying  the  hind 
and  fore  legs  together  with  lianas,  each 
shouldered  one,  the  other  two  being 
hung  upon  a  branch  to  be  brought  in  by 
Matias  and  another  peon  during  the 
afternoon.  We  arrived  at  the  clearing 
after  an  absence  of  about  five  hours,  the 
two  foreigners  for  whose  benefit  the  ex- 
cursion had  been  made  being  pretty 
well  fagged  out.  The  bag  was  a  good 
one,  however — four  hogs  and  five  tur- 
keys— and  there  was  feasting  on  fresh 
meat  that  day.  The  flesh  of  the  hogs 
was  cut  off  the  bones  in  long  strips, 
salted  and  put  into  a  barrel,  lime-juice 
being  squeezed  upon  it.  When  suf- 
ficiently cured  it  was  hung  in  the  sun  to 
dry  and  was    converted  into  "  tasajo." 

A  brief  description  of  the  western 
division  of  Costa  Rica,  and  an  enumera- 


tion of  the  principal  attractions  it  offers 
to  the  sportsman  will  supplement  the 
preceding  pages. 

The  physical  features  of  the  western 
portion  would  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  eastern  but  for  the  cultivation  of 
rich  uplands,  plateaus  and  valleys  of  the 
former.  Otherwise,  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  Corderillas  would  present  the  same 
aspect  of  interminable  forest  from  coast 
to  mountain-tops  as  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
As  it  is,  the  unhealthy  seaboard  is  still 
uninhabited,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  slow 
encroachment  upon  the  lowland  wil- 
dernesses from  above,  by  the  almost 
imperceptible  pressure  of  a  gradually 
increasing  population,  being  a  process 
that  will  require  the  lapse  of  many 
generations  to  produce  marked  effect. 
The  bulk  of  population  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  plateaus  lying 
from  two  thousand  feet  and  upward 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  these 
inhabited  portions  the  country  presents 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  fields  of 
maize,  pasture  grounds,  and  savannahs, 
intercepted  occasionally  by  woody  bar- 
ranco  or  deep  canyon. 

In  these  districts  the  sportsman  can 
only  find  small  game.  In  the  planta- 
tions, cornfields  and  low  brushwood  of 
the  pastures,  the  quail,  the  rabbit,  and 
the  wild  dove  will  afford  him  opportuni- 
ties of  keeping  in  practice.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  savannahs  are  the 
resorts  of  snipe  and  great  numbers  of 
becasinos,  while  teal,  duck  and  water- 
fowl frequent  the  lakelets  and  ponds. 
Beyond  the  cultivated  parts,  strictly  so 
considered,  to  pastoral  ones  in  the  higher 
plateaus,  such  as  those  of  Guanacasta, 
where  cattle  and  horses  are  reared,  are 
forests  where  deer  are  abundant  on  the 
western  mountain  slopes,  and  are  ruth- 
lessly killed  for  their  skins.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cattle  and  sheep 
runs  the  jaguar,  and  puma  and  lynx,  too, 
are  frequently  found.  Once  fairly  within 
the  forest,  the  same  kinds  of  game  pre- 
vail as  on  the  eastern  slopes.  With 
respect  to  the  broad  lowland  belt  of 
forest  on  the  coast,  little  difference  will 
be  noticed  between  it  and  the  cor- 
responding belt  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
except  that  the  latter  is  very  much 
wider,  and  that  in  the  rivers  of  the 
former  the  manatee  is  sought  for  in  vain. 

J.    J.    PEATFIELD. 


THE    DUNWORTH   CROW. 


BY    EDWARD    M.    WEYER. 


Y  turn  ?  Well,  you 
will  say  the  story 
I'm  going  to  tell 
borders  on  the  im- 
possible, but  it  is 
true  nevertheless, 
and  if  ever  you  go 
where  I  was 
among  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains  you  can  see  for  your- 
self the  crow,  and  the  old  Dun  worth 
place,  and  the  solitary  house  up  in  the 
hills.  My  story  hasn't  a  ghost  in  it, 
like  that  Bronson  just  told  you,  but  it 
has  his  storm,  the  very  same  kind  of  a 

storm,  with  plenty  of  lightning  in  it. 
***** 

Old  Dunworth  was  on  the  steamer 
when  I  went  from  Boston  to  Charleston 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  and  I 
— I  do  like  an  old-style  Tennessean — 
started  quite  an  acquaintance.  Nowhere, 
I  believe,  do  newly-made  friendships 
flourish  better  than  on  ship-board.  We 
spent  the  pleasant  days  on  deck  chatting 
about  everything  save  business.  We 
were  about  to  separate,  when  he  ex- 
tended an  invitation  with  true  Southern 
hospitality,  asking  me  to  visit  him.  "  I 
have  no  address,  Howard,  but  whenever 
you   want   to  rest  a  week  or  so,   come 

right  to  S ,  and   anybody  there  will 

bring  you  over  to  my  place." 

Well,  a  year  later,  chance  found  me  in 
Tennessee.  Why  I  had  chosen  a  dusty 
car  on  one  of  the  roughest  roads  in  the 
South  by  which  to  leave  Charleston,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  lover  of  scenery. 
A  faster  line,  running  straight  to  Louis- 
ville without  change,  left  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  giving  me  a  few  hours 
longer  at  my  birthplace,  yet  I  prefer  to 
gaze  at  the  hills,  and  especially  the 
Cumberlands,  more  than  any  other  oc- 
cupation I  have  ever  found.  That  was 
my  only  reason.  The  season  was  early 
spring,  the  scenery  beautiful,  but  for 
me  all  was  clouded  by  the  thought  that 
the  train  was  losing  time.  Before  I 
had  been  on  the  way  two  hours  I  was 
computing  how  much  too  late  we  would 


arrive   to   make    connections    at  S , 

if  we  continued  at  the  same  rate.  I 
remember  I  calculated  it  would  be 
twenty  and  one  third  minutes.  Then 
the  train  gained  a  little,  lost  some,  and 
see-sawed  back  and  forth,  inspiring  all 
the  anxiety  of  a  horse-race  until  the 
engine  settled  down  to  a  plodding  gait, 

arriving    at    S for    dinner  at  three 

fifteen — an  hour  and  a  quarter  late. 

Most  of  the  passengers  did  not  seem 
to  care  whether  they  ever  got  farther  or 
not.  They  had  days,  yes,  a  good  share 
of  a  life-time,  before  them,  and  South- 
erners rarely  hurry.  After  dinner  some 
of  them  strolled  up  town  hoping  to 
meet  a  chance  friend  or  forty-second 
cousin. 

The  attractions  of  a  Tennessee  village 
are  not  numerous,  indeed  few  can  see 
any  at  all.  If  a  man  grows  up  with  the 
country  in  that  district,  the  attractions 
satisfy  him  entirely  and  he  never  wishes 
to  see  the  outside  world  ;  the  fact  that 
farmer  Jones  is  about  to  sell  his  span  of 
mules  will  keep  the  curiosity  of  the 
neighborhood  in  suspense  for  a  fort- 
night. I  walked  up  the  only  street, 
saw  a  man  buying  a  hat  with  a  crowd 
around  him  offering  suggestions  ;  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  place,  and  came 
back  to  my  chair  on  the  porch  of  the 
inn. 

"  Why  did  I  take  that  infernally  slow 
train?"  I  said  to  myself.  "To  see  the 
scenery."  "  Well,  why  don't  I  look  at 
it?"  Just  then  the  man  wdth  the  new 
hat  came  around  the  corner  on  a  hay- 
wagon.  He  had  asked  my  opinion  about 
the  selection  of  his  hat  and  I  saw  he 
was  wearing  the  one  I  advocated.  Catch- 
ing sight  of  me,  he  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  to  have  a  half- 
hour's  chat. 

"  It  would  '  a '  took  years  'fore  I'd  '  a  ' 
thought  out  that  th'  color  uv  a  man's 
hat  oter  be  in  accord  with  iz  complek- 
shun,  an',  stranger,  you  jes'  settled  it  in 
er  instant." 
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"  Yes  ?  "  I  answered,  in  a  blank  sort 
of  way.     I  was  thinking  of  scenery. 

"  Look  a'  hyar,  stranger,  how'd  yer 
like  ter  see  a  little  uv  our  kentry  ?  I'm 
a-goin'  ter  ole  Major  Dunworth's  an' 
back,  an'  if  yer  haint  enything  better 
ter  do  p'raps  you'd  like  ter  ride." 

My  opportunity  had  come,  I  was  to 
see  scenery  yet.  Besides,  the  memory 
of  Dunworth,  my  steamer-companion, 
flashed  across  my  mind.  I  was  soon 
beside  the  teamster,  therefore,  and  the 
mules  were  climbing  the  hill  above  the 
village. 

"  Yer  didn't  git  er  look  at  Dunworth 
Crow  from  ther  train,  did  yer  ?  People 
don't  never  see  it  when  they  go  by  on 
ther  train,  but  I  tell  you  (slapping  his 
leg)  its  one  a'  ther  grandes'  sights  in 
these  mountings.  It  ain't  plain  from 
ther  railroad,  but  when  yer  git  on  this 
side  uv  it  it's  jest  like  life.  You'll  see  'er 
when  we  turn  this  hyar  bend — look, 
thar  she  comes  up  in  view  right  behin' 
th'  big  bluff." 

The  story-teller  rested  a  moment  in 
meditation. 

Gentlemen,  (he  continued  at  length), 
you  know  how  I  enjoy  Nature  and  I 
know  how  bored  you  would  be  to  have 
me  describe  the  sight  as  I  would  like. 
It  would  take  an  hour.  The  old  granger 
was  right  ;  it  was  wonderful.  I  have 
seen  the  Great  Stone  Face  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  about,  and  all  the  smaller, 
far-drawn,  lava  images  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  but  none  compared  with 
this. 

High  upon  a  cliff,  towering  above  the 
neighboring  hills,  stood  a  colossal  bird, 
rough-hewn  from  the  living  rock. 
Dismal,  gray  clouds,  flying  to  south- 
ward swept  around  its  head,  appearing 
almost  to  ruffle  the  feathers  along  the 
extended  neck.  With  parted  beak,  it 
seemed  to  be  heard  above  the  whistle 
of  the  wind.  By  a  curious  formation  of 
the  rocks,  its  eyes  were  cast  with 
piercing  gaze  on  the  valley  below.  The 
sky  behind  was  a  dull,  cold  white  ;  the 
figure,  black  as  ink.  Impulsively 
following  its  gaze,  my  eyes  fell  on  an 
extensive  tract  covered  with  fields  and 
meadows  and  dotted  with  the  roofs  of 
several  buildings,  half  covered  by  trees 
— the  Dunworth  Farm. 

***** 

To  be  brief,  I  did  not  return  to  the 
village,  but,  finding  that.  Dunworth 
was  anxious  for  me  to  stay,  decided  to 


stop  a  few  days.  I  didn't  expect  to 
have  a  very  hilarious  time,  as  he  was  an 
old  bachelor,  living  pretty  much  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  plenty  of  colored 
servants  to  wait  on  him.  I  went  there 
to  rest,  but  very  little  rest  I  had,  and, 
though  I  staid  in  his  house  but  one  night 
it  took  me  the  remainder  of  the  week  to 
'  get  my  nerves  quiet  afterward. 

That  evening  the  fire  burned  brightly 
as  we  two  chums  with  long  clay  pipes 
sat  toasting  our  toes  at  his  hearth,  while 
out  of  doors  the  keen  wind,  rushing 
over  the  hills,  would  shriek  for  a  moment 
among  the  stout  branches  of  the  trees 
around  the  house,  then,  bursting  with  a 
roar  into  the  woods  to  the  south,  die 
away  in  the  distance.  We  went  out  on 
the  porch  once  to  look  at  the  weather. 
The  clouds,  that  had  crept  up  from 
below  the  horizon,  overspread  the  whole 
sky,  and  smaller  ones  were  skurrying 
from  place  to  place  as  if  bearing 
messages  for  maneuvering  the  hosts  of 
heaven.  Great  flashes  of  lightning, 
directly  overhead,  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  illumining  the  land- 
scape just  long  enough  for  us  to  see  the 
sheet -like  rain,  the  skirl  of  the  leaves 
and  the  little  pools  of  water;  then  would 
come  black  darkness  and  a  peal  of 
thunder  that  rattled  the  window-panes 
and  swallowed  up  in  its  own  enormity 
all  other  sounds,  even  the  deep  bellowing 
of  the  wind.     The 

[A  listener. — "Hold  on,  Howard,  we 
know  all  about  storms.  Bronson  told 
us  about  them  in  his  story,  which  was 
pretty  much  all  storm.  Do  go  back  in- 
to the  house  and  let  the  old  fellow  tell 
his  secret — if  he  has  any."] 

Well,  (resumed  the  story-teller),  I  was 
about  to  bring  in  the  whiskey  incident 
here.  I  usually  do  in  relating  this 
story,  but  it  figures  in  the  conversation 
held  later,  so  if  you  are  very  anxious  to 
know  it,  after  a  while  we  did  go  back 
into  the  house. 

"What  a  night  this  would  be  for 
narrating  some  weird  tale,"  mused  the 
Major,  seated  at  the  fire  once  more.  "  I 
wish  we  could  have  old  Jem  Simkins 
here.  He  was  a  good  one  at  story- 
telling. I  often  sit  here,  thinking  of 
the  times  we  used  to  have  in  this  place. 
A  year  or  two  before  he  died  his  brain 
seemed  to  kind-a  weaken.  He  used  to 
say  then  that  this  old  fireplace  had 
heard  so  many  ghost-stories  told  around 
it  of  winter  evenings  that,  like  a  well- 
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used  meerschaum,  it  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  discourse  and  become  a 
dull  brown  tinge,  imperceptible  to  most 
persons  but  recognized  by  connoisseurs 
— like  himself — as  ghost-traces." 

I  was  about  to  ask  for  the  repetition 
of  one  of  Jem's  narratives  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  Major,  who  had 
turned  in  his  chair  and  had  called 
Scipio,  his  colored  body  servant,  to 
him. 

"  Scipio,  you  black  rascal,  bring  up 
some  of  the  '52 —  no,  the  '48,  that's 
better  ;  third  barrel,  right  hand  side  as 
you  go  in." 

While  he  was  talking  the  noise  of  the 
thunder  outside  sounded  as  if  the  Day 
of  Judgment  was  at  hand.  I  mentioned 
the  fact. 

"  Speaking  of  judgment  days,"  he 
answered,  "  an  old  witch,  at  least  people 
say  she  was  a  witch,  once  predicted  that 
our  family  at  some  future  time — date 
unknown  of  course — was  to  have  a 
small  judgment  day  of  its  own,  when 
our  estate,  she  said,  is  to  pass  out  of  our 
family  which  has  proudly  held  it  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  May  be 
you  have  heard  the  story.  I  don't  put 
any  faith  in  it  myself,  but  it  is  a  tra- 
dition believed  by  many  hereabouts, 
for  she  was  mighty  in  all  the  black  arts. 
About  everything  else  she  ever  pre- 
dicted has  since  come  true." 

I  ventured  to  say,  anxious  to  draw 
him  out,  "  There  will  be  the  customary 
warnings  given  before  the  destruction 
falls,  I  suppose  ;  uncanny  sounds  in  the 
air,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"That's  the  queer  part  of  it,"  he 
answered.  "Just  before  the  catastrophe 
the  Dun  worth  Crow  on  Rudyer's  Range, 
off  in  that  direction,"  pointing  his  pipe- 
stem  toward  the  rain-beaten  window — 
"  will  spread  her  wings.  How  the  phe- 
nomenon can  occur  the  old  hag  did  not 
divulge.  This,  then,  is  what  tradition 
has  clothed  with  superstitious  dread  in 
ignorant  minds,  and  with  at  least  a 
mysterious  interest  to  everyone.  Some 
times  I  almost  wish  the  '  bird  of  night ' 
had,  during  the  creation,  perched  on 
some  other  fellow's  estate,  so  sinister  it 
looks  when  the  landscape  is  gloomy." 

The  Major  paused,  refilled  his  glass, 
and  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  The  dog, 
curled  up  in  a  corner,  opened  one  eye  to 
find  the  reason  of  the  silence,  closed  it, 
and  faintly  wagged  his  tail.  After  a 
while  my  host  began  abruptly,  with  a 


twinkle  in  his  eye  :  "  Confidentially, 
now,  what  would  you  think  if  I  should 
get  ahead  of  the  crow  for  another  gener- 
ation or  so,  even  if  I  am  the  last  of  the 
Dunworths  ? " 

"  How — thwart  Providence  ?"  I  asked. 

"I'm'  going  to  marry.  Yes,  I  am, 
George — stop  smiling.  Nothing  easier. 
I'm  old,  but  there's  a  chance  yet.  You 
won't  believe  it,  but  some  one  is  in  love 
with  me." 

I  looked  at  the  already  half-emptied 
whiskey  flask,  then  at  his  beaming  coun- 
tenance.    "  You  don't  say,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  Alice  Adams,  old  Squire  Adams' 
daughter  ;  pretty !  oh,  pretty  as  a  May 
morning,  and  just  twenty-seven.  Good 
chance  !  Why,  there's  no  chance  about 
it — I've  popped.  She  didn't  seem  very 
anxious,  but  then  her  father  talked  her 
over.  I'll  marry — I'm  ashamed  I  haven't 
done  so  before — and  then  I  would  like 
to  know  how  the  estate  can  possibly 
pass  out  of  the  family.  I  won't  be  the 
last  of  my  family.  It  will  have  to  pass 
on  down,  then." 

While  we  were  talking  the  storm  had 
increased  steadily  in  violence.  The  rain 
could  not  pour  any  harder,  perhaps,  but 
the  wind  was  becoming  wilder  every 
moment.  For  some  reason  my  host  was 
getting  very  uneasy.  Finally  he  rose 
and  walked  into  the  hall.  Curious  to 
know  what  he  intended  doing,  I  followed 
after  a  moment. 

I  found  him  standing  at  the  front 
door,  enveloped  in  a  long  cape,  his  en- 
tire appearance  changed.  His  eyes  had 
an  expression  of  mingled  terror  and  de- 
termination, as  one  in  the  grasp  of  Fate. 
His  lips  were  thin  and  white.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  me  a  part  of  his  usual  genial 
look  came  back  to  him.  "  I  won't  be 
gone  long.  I  want  to  make  certain  the 
horses  are  all  right.  Can't  always  de- 
pend on  servants,  you  know." 

Before  I  could  answer  he  was  out  in 
the  storm. 

"Want  to  make  sure  the  horses  are  all 
right.  Can't  depend  on  servants,"  I 
mused,  as  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes. 
At  last  I  could  barely  see  the  lantern  he 
carried,  as  it  bobbed  into  sight  now  and 
then  between  the  trees. 

"The  stables,"  said  I,  suddenly  and 
half  aloud,  "why  they  are  not  in  that 
direction." 

Mechanically  I  walked  back  to  the 
fireplace.  The  situation  was  a  very 
strange  one.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What 
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would  the  hero  of  a  three-volume  ro- 
mance do  in  such  a  case  ?  I  could  not 
conceive,  so  I  went  to  the  window  to 
think  it  over.  How  long-  I  stood  there 
I  can't  say,  about  twenty  minutes  I 
should  judge. 

I  was  looking  out  at  the  storm  when 
a  flash  came,  making  a  luminous  crevice 
in  the  heavens.  The  whole  landscape 
was  suffused  with  white  light,  and  before 
me  I  saw  that  instant  the  sinister  form 
of  the  crow. 
Whether  it  was 
m  y  imagina- 
tion or  whether 
my  eyes  really 
perceived  the 
image  of  the 
crow  before 
the  lightning 
struck  it,  I  can- 
not say.  The 
bolt  came 
down,  cleaving 
the  rocks  asun- 
der ;  the  two 
fragments, 
parted,  seemed 
to  remain  sta- 
tionary in  the 
air  a  second, 
perhaps.  My 
eyes  could  not 
be  deceived. 
The  crow  was 
broken,  and  it 
seemed  to  be 
flying  directly 
toward  the 
house.  Then 
came  black 
darkness  and  a 
peal  of  thun- 
der, like  the 
crash  of  doom. 
I  stood  dazed, 
my  attention 
fixed  on  the 
spot  where  the 
crow  had  dis- 
appeared, when  all  at  once  a  flame  of 
fire  shot  up  from  behind  a  crag.  When 
the  flames  had  increased  sufficiently 
in  brightness  I  could  make  out  a  pecul- 
iar, black  cloud  of  smoke,  long  and 
wing-like,  which  had  come  up  behind 
the  crow,  forming  two  perfect  pinions. 

I  rushed  from  the  window  to  call 
Scipio,  but  found  him  pale  and  speech- 
less, standing  fully  dressed  in  the  middle 
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of  the  hall.  He,  too,  had  seen  the  ap- 
parition. "  Come,"  I  cried,  as  I  seized  a 
lighted  lantern,  and  ran  out.  Scipio 
followed. 

The  blaze  directed  us.  At  first  we 
hurried  along  over  the  stones,  jumping 
fallen  logs — up  a  hillside — the  next  mo- 
ment descending  into  some  valley  or 
ravine.  Soon  the  way  became  more 
treacherous,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
make  our  way  more  slowly.     The  path 

at  intervals 
would  be  ob- 
structed by  a 
wall  of  rock, 
which  would 
require  time  to 
scale.  Gradu- 
ally more  of 
the  volume  of 
the  flames 
came  in  sight, 
the  top  of  some 
kind  of  a  build- 
ing of  logs  ap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d,  and 
then  the  whole 
conflagration. 

But  to  return 
to  the  Major. 
What  his  pro- 
cedure was  aft- 
er leaving  his 
fireside  can  on- 
ly be  conject- 
ured. The  sur- 
mises of  the 
ignorant  in- 
habitants o  f 
that  district 
are  in  this  case 
as  good  per- 
haps as  any. 

The  hand  of 
Fate  has  often 
led  men  to 
their  destruc- 
tion. Whether 
or  not  he  was. 
accompanied 
by  a  person  to  the  cliff  on  which  the 
crow  was  perched,  is  uncertain ;  but 
there  was,  undoubtedly,  another  with 
him  there,  and  that  one  the  witch. 

What  we  saw  on  our  arrival  is  quickly 
told.  Amid  the  red  glare  many  casks 
could  be  seen  rolling  about.  It  was 
the  haunt  of  the  moonshiners.  At  the 
door  lay  the  Major — dead!  So  had  the 
prophecy  been  fulfilled. 
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AKE  a  map  of 
Louisiana.  Put 
your  pencil  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  move 
up  until  you  come 
to  Baton  Rouge.  Make  a  dot  there. 
Now  go  back  to  New  Orleans  and  follow 
the  Morgan  line  of  railroad,  west,  to  a 
point  called  New  Iberia,  then  south  to 
Vermillion  Bay,  there  make  another  dot. 
Now  draw  a  faint  line  from  one  to  the 
other,  and,  in  the  little  corner  of  the 
State  thus  cut  off,  you  will  have  em- 
braced nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar- 
growing  district  of  the  United  States. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  vast 
fields  of  waving  cane  on  every  side, 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  great  white 
sugar-house,  a  cluster  of  trees  surround- 
ing a  collonaded  old  mansion,  .and  one 
or  more  long  rows  of  white  cottages  for 
the  negroes.  Water-courses,  that  lie 
silent  and  almost  motionless,  between 
the  cane-fields,  cover  the  country  like  a 
net-work,  narrow  enough  to  throw  a 
stone  across  and  deep  enough  to  float  a 
good-sized  steamboat ;  and  floating  them, 
too,  for  steamers  creep  all  over  this 
dead-level  country,   threading  the  nar- 
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row  water-ways  that  connect  with  the 
river  and  thence  with  the  sea.  They 
are  accommodating — these  bayous,  so- 
called,  for  they  are  affected  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  and  flow  either  way 
with  equal  facility.  If  the  tide  happens 
to  be  a  bit  uppish  and  overbearing,  they 
make  no  fuss  about  it,  but  go  back  in- 
land for  a  time,  to  wait ;  and  when  the 
noisy  fellow  on  the  coast  has  tamed 
down,  they  go  right  on  offering  their 
contribution,  meekly  and  without  any 
stir. 

Bayou  Teche,  whose  head  waters  are 
beyond  and  above  New  Iberia,  and 
whose  entrance  to  the  Atchafalaya  (the 
great  and  main  artery  bayou)  is  a  little 
way  from  where  the  latter  enters  the  gulf 
below  Morgan  City,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  them  all,  and  has  been  made 
famous  by  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline," 
who  came  here  in  search  of  her  lost 
Gabriel. 

A  photographic  friend  and  myself 
resolved  to  navigate  the  Teche  and  do 
our  work  on  both  sides  as  we  went  along. 
We  were  at  Franklin  at  the  time,  a 
pretty  village  east  of  New  Iberia,  and 
the  home  of  considerable  wealth  and 
aristocracy.      An   investigation   led   us 
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finally  to  charter  a  boat  of  reasonable 
proportions,  having  one  immense  sail,  a 
broad  beam,  and  commonly  called  a  cat- 
rigged  sloop.  We  also  chartered  the 
owner,  one  Barracco,  a  muscular  and 
well-to-do  Italian,  and  his  assistant,  a 
Greek  named  George,  whom  we  subse- 
quently christened  Leonidas.  Our  meals 
were  included  in  our  contract,  and  we 
were  to  sleep  in  the  little  cabin  forward. 
We  were  off  under  a  good,  stiff  breeze 


places  we  saw  upon  one  side  the  unmo- 
lested forest  almost  a  tropical  jungle, 
and  upon  the  other  a  broad  and  well- 
kept  road  winding  along  the  bayou,  in 
and  out  among  the  live-oak  trees,  draped 
and  fringed  and  festooned  by  the  long, 
greenish-gray,  silently  swaying  moss. 

That  moss  is  something  wonderful.  It 
is  everywhere.  All  over  the  live-oaks, 
all  over  the  dead  oaks,  all  over  the  cy- 
press  trees,   all   over    everything.     We 
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that  lasted  nearly  to  the  city  limits. 
Then  there  was  a  dead  calm,  and  for 
two  hours  we  lay  quietly  on  the  deck  in 
the  sun,  liquefying.  I  suggested  that 
we  go  below,  but  there  was  no  below 
except  under  the  boat,  and  we  felt 
strongly  tempted  to  try  that.  The 
breeze  came  at  last,  however. 

The  scenery  grew  more  interesting  as 
we  descended,  and  we  were  more  im- 
pressed  with   its  peculiar  nature.      In 


'  BACK  FROM  THE  BAYOU  ARE  OLD 

FASHIONED  SOUTHERN  HOUSES." 
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used  to  gather  great  quantities  of  it,  at 
first,  \  ">  send  home  ;  but  somehow  we 
never  ^ent  it.  Softly  and  gracefully  it 
swings  from  every  branch,  great  masses 
gradually  diminishing  to  long,  feathery 
points  that  lightly  sweep  the  ground. 
Sometimes  we  passed  a  boat  loaded  with 
it,  piled  on  as  long  as  it  would  lay,  and 
propelled  by  one  or  more  negroes,  who 
pulled  away  and  sang  old-time  melodies. 
There    are    factories   at    most    of    the 
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towns,  where  the  moss  is  cured  and 
baled  for  market.  It  is  sent  North, 
where,  I  believe,  it  is  worked  up  into 
hair  mattresses. 

The  residences  along  the  Teche  are 
very  picturesque.  Back  some  distance 
from  the  bayou  are  the  old-fashioned 
Southern  houses,  with  long  piazzas  and 
white  columns;  wide  lawns  sloping  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  covered  as  with  a 
mantle  of  green  velvet,  shaded  by  gi- 
gantic live-oaks  and  the  ubiquitous 
moss.  Here  and  there  is  an  orange 
tree  laden  with  golden  fruit.  Gayly- 
dressed  children  on  trim  ponies  gallop 
up  the  white  drives  ;  young  men  and 
maidens,  play- 
ing croquet 
and  lawn  ten- 
nis, and  now 
and  then  a  col- 
ored servant  in 
the  distance. 

The  tales  we 
have  read  come 
back  to  us.  This 
is  the  South  as 
we  have  pict- 
ured it  in  our 
dreams.  Here, 
one's  first 
thought  is  that 
he  will  bide  for- 
ever and  roam 
no  more.  Here 
one  might 
dwell,  with- 
drawn from  the 
great,  noisy 
world,  and 
amid  this 
shade,  by  these 
quiet  waters, 
dream  life 
away.     Here  it 

was  that  Basil  the  blacksmith  came,  and 
later  Evangeline  in  search  of  her  lost 
lover. 

"  Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood 

like  the  rivers  ; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath 

of  the  farmer  ; 
Smoothly  the  plowshare  runs  through  the 

soil  as  a  keel  through  the  water. 
Only   beware   of    the    fever,   my   friends, 

beware  of  the  fever." 

Old  Basil's  warning  is  a  good  one  to 
this  day.  Where  Spanish  moss  grows, 
there  you  will  find  fever  also.  I  lay  ill 
a  week  with  it  at  Franklin,  and  was  sorry 
when  they  told  me  I  would  recover. 


BARRACCO 


The  gentle  rhythm  of  the  boat  and 
the  sweet  surroundings  lulled  me  to 
peace,  but  the  internal  machinery  still 
continued  its  silent  work,  and  at  noon 
we  interviewed  Barracco  on  the  subject 
of  cuisine.  He  ordered  the  Greek  to 
"  cooka  de  macarone,"  and  twenty  min- 
utes later  a  plate  well  sauced  with 
tomatoes  was  before  us. 

"Fina  macarone,"  said  Barracco, 
"  maka  you  strong." 

We  went  rather  light  at  first,  but  it 
was  better  than  it  looked,  and  we  soon 
learned  that  genuine  Italian  macaroni, 
prepared  by  a  native,  is  good  enough 
for  a  gourmand.     Barracco    offered    to 

flavor  it  still 
further  with 
Italian  cheese. 
We  smelled  it ; 
that  was  suffi- 
cient; we  would 
try  to  do  with- 
out it.  He  re- 
marked that  he 
would  put  it 
on  a  separate 
plate,  if  we 
liked.  We  sug- 
gested that  he 
might  put  it  on 
a  separate  boat 
without  offend- 
ing us.  Then 
he  produced 
a  long-necked, 
swarthy  com- 
plexioned  bot- 
tle ;  this  we  also 
smelled  and  de- 
cided that  that 
need  not  be  put 
on  a  separate 
boat. 

In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  we  reached  Center- 
ville,  a  village  whose  peaceful  slumbers 
are  only  broken  by  a  drowsy  hammer- 
ing from  one  or  two  cooper  shops,  and 
the  occasional  whistle  of  a  steamboat. 

Centerville  always  seemed  to  me  such 
a  good  place  to  be  buried  in.  To  select 
some  nice,  green  spot  on  the  main 
thoroughfare,  where  the  flowers  bloom 
and  the  birds  sing  all  day  long  undis- 
turbed, would  not  be  difficult.  We 
drove  from  here  over  to  Bayou  Cypre- 
mort — at  least  they  said  it  was  a  bayou, 
though  we  could  find  nothing  but  a  dry 
ditch  that  ran  along  by  the  roadside. 
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Here  they  raise  a  kind  of  orange,  a 
great,  overgrown  thing  with  a  disagree- 
able disposition,  which  the  natives  are 
said  to  eat.  They  call  those  oranges 
cypremorts,  too,  though  whether  the 
fruit  was  named  for  the  bayou,  or  vice 
versa,  we  never  learned.  It  was  a  hot 
day  when  we  made  that  trip,  and  we 
took  turn  about,  sleeping  and  driving, 
and  occasionally,  when  both  were  awake 
at  once,  of  abusing  the  weather.  When 
we  got  back  we  did  not  wonder  that 
Centerville  slumbers  while  the  moths 
of  time  are  gnawing  at  her  raiment. 

That  trip  was  just  before  I  had  the 
fever.  Centerville  will  never  have  a 
fever. 

We  worked  our  way  slowly  down  the 
beautiful  Teche,  for  at  nearly  every 
plantation  a  bridge  crosses  the  bayou, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  draw,  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  boats.  Some  ways 
above  these  bridges,  Barracco  would 
call  out  to  the  Greek  :  "  Sona,  George, 
Sona  !  "  meaning  for  him  to  blow  the 
conch-shell  as  a  signal  for  the  bridge- 
tender  to  open  the  draw.  Sometimes 
they  would  execrate  audibly  when  they 
saw  the  size  of  our  vessel,  but  the  laws 
of  navigation  are  imperative.  At  one 
of  these  passes  a  fishing-boat  and  a  raft 
were  approaching  from  the  other  side, 
and  both  endeavored  to  crowd  through 
ahead  of  us.  Thereupon  the  Greek  de- 
fended our  rights  with  a  long  boat-hook 
and  far-reaching  Homeric  eloquence. 
It  was  then  that  we  chris- 
tened him  Leonidas. 

It  was  just  before  sun- 
set when  we  swept  into  a 
bend  in  the  bayou,  sur- 
named,  not  unworthily, 
"  the  beautiful,"  and  as 
the  sun  went  down  be- 
hind the  tall,  white  chim- 
neys of  an  old-fashioned 
sugar-house,  the  stream 
seemed  to  end  with  this 
object.  On  both  sides  of 
us  the  moss  swung  out 
over  the  water,  and  the 
sun  glinted  through  it  in 
amethyst  glory.  The 
whole  bayou  was  like  a 
flood  of  crimson  grape 
flowing  from  the  wine- 
press of  the  sun. 

We  sat  on  the  deck  at 
night,  and  smoked  and 
watched  the  fish  jumping 


out  of  the  water  on  all  sides.  Some 
of  them  jumped  a  dozen  feet  or  more. 
Barracco  said  he  had  known  them  to 
jump  into  the  boat,  but  whether  they 
were  catching  flies  or  merely  playing  he 
could  not  tell.  At  length  the  air  grew 
cold  and  we  were  sleepy  and  prepared 
quite,  though  still  early,  to  occupy  our 
respective  shelves  in  the  cubby  -  hole 
forward.  Barracco  and  Leonidas  slept 
on  deck. 

Barracco  had  us  up  early  for  a  morn- 
ing plunge  in  the  salty  water,  and  when 
our  toilets  were  complete,  we  sat  down 
to  ham  and  eggs  with  no  apparent  re- 
luctance. 

One  morning  we  had  an  overpowering 
desire  to  finish  up  with  some  of  the 
native  oranges,  and  their  attempted  ac- 
quisition brought  me  into  an  unsuccess- 
ful debate  with  a  dog,  and  I  finally  de- 
cided that  they  were  measley-looking, 
sour  oranges.  It  was  not  a  handsome 
dog,  very  ordinary  in  fact,  with  no  an- 
cestry worth  mentioning,  but  when  I 
made  my  escape  to  the  vessel  I  had  to 
retire  to  the  cabin  while  my  raiment  was 
taken  up  for  repairs.  Oranges  are 
abundant  along  the  Teche,  and  we  could 
have  had  all  we  wanted  for  the  asking  ; 
but  there  was  something  fascinating 
about  having  them  without  the  asking. 

We  were  usually  unfortunate  at  forag- 
ing. I  remember  another  time  when 
we  had  been  driving  for  several  hours 
in  the  sun,   and  were  very  thirsty,  that 
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in  a  field  next  the  road  stood  a  large 
orange  tree  literally  loaded  with  fruit. 
There  was  a  cruel  hedge  separating  the 
field  from  the  road,  and  I  wormed  my 
way  through  it  with  painful  difficulty. 
Then  I  sneaked  up  to  the  tree  and 
crammed  my  pockets  full  and  crawled 
safely  back.  After  we  got  out  of  danger 
each  selected  a  nice,  juicy  specimen,  our 
mouths  watering.  Each  parted  back 
the  peeling  and  took  a  generous  bite. 
Then  we  drove  a  long  way  without  say- 
ing anything,  and  dropped  those  yellow 
frauds,  one  by  one,  into  the  dusty  road. 
They  were  mock  oranges — a  miserable 
imitation — worse  than  green  persim- 
mons. 

At  Pattersonville  both   Leonidas  and 
I  made  a  discovery.    He  endeavored  to 


able  to  lift  a  hand.  He  knew  of  one  man 
who  had  had  thirteen  plantations  under 
water  at  one  time.  Then,  again,  it  was 
sometimes  so  dry  that  the  cane  did  not 
yield  enough  juice  to  pay  for  cutting  it. 
It  was  a  lottery  business  all  through.  A 
man  investing  his  whole  fortune  in  a 
plantation,  had  three  chances  to  one  of 
being  swamped  before  he  got  started  ; 
but  when  one  did  get  a  good  year,  it 
made  up  for  several  bad  ones. 

Then  we  walked  out  over  the  fields. 
It  was  the  grinding  season,  and  they 
were  cutting  the  cane  and  hauling  it  in 
in  great  two- wheeled  carts  that  brought 
to  mind  the  tumbrels  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  roads  through  the 
plantations  were  fine,  with  no  ruts. 
The  teams  are  not  permitted  to  drive 
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pole  us  up  to  the  landing  with  the  boat- 
hook,  and  discovered  that  he  could  not 
begin  to  touch  bottom,  and  I  entrusted 
myself  to  the  native  pirogue,  a  narrow 
craft  scooped  out  of  a  log  and  resembling 
a  horse  trough,  and  soon  found  myself  out 
again  in  about  seventy-eight  feet  of 
water.  But  we  had  our  recompense  at 
Pattersonville,  for  just  before  noon  an 
angel  in  disguise  invited  us  to  dinner. 
This  divinity  was  one  Dr.  Sanders,  who 
owns  a  beautiful  home  and  a  well  ap- 
pointed plantation  not  far  from  where 
the  Teche  enters  the  Atchafalaya.  The 
good  doctor  treated  us  most  hospitably 
and  related  to  us  some  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  sugar  raising.  More  than  once 
he  had  seen  his  fences,  his  outhouses, 
his  entire  crop  float  away,  without  being 


in  a  straight  line,  but  weave  from  side 
to  side,  and  always  on  the  run.  The 
Doctor  explained  to  us  how  they  planted 
the  cane.  They  do  not  use  the  seed, 
but  plant  the  stalks,  laying  them  in  long 
furrows,  and  a  sprout  comes  up  from 
each  joint.  They  do  this  about  every 
fourth  year.  The  first  season  after 
planting,  the  crop  is  light  and  of  little 
value.  The  next  is  better,  and  the  third 
is  the  maximum.  Then  they  usually 
replant. 

All  the  great  sugar-houses  are  similar 
in  their  appointments.  At  one  end  of 
the  second  floor  is  the  huge  crusher,  to 
which  the  cane  is  conducted  by  means 
of  an  endless  carrier,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  straw  carrier  of  a 
threshing  machine.     The  cane  is  placed 
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upon  it  in  the  big  shed  below  by  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  negroes  of  all  ages 
and  either  sex,  who  take  it  from  moun- 
tainous piles  that  are  constantly  being 
replenished  by  the  two-wheeled  death- 
carts.  Some  years  ago  a  leading  jour- 
nal published  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  sugar  industry,  in  which  they  rep- 
resented one  negro  feeding  the  carrier 
with  a  pitchfork.  The  stalks  are  car- 
ried up  to  the  crusher  and  the  life-blood 
is  mashed  out  of  them  by  from  two  to 
four  large  steel  rollers  that  leave  the 
pulp,  or  bagasse  as  they  call  it,  about  as 
dry  as  paper.  This  refuse  goes  right 
along,  on  another  carrier,  out  through 
the  other  side  of  the  building  over  into 
a  broad  tqwer  some  fifteen  feet  square, 
and  wherein  an  eternal  fire  rageth  and 
dieth  not.  We  looked  down  into  it,  but 
it  was  too  suggestive  to  be  interesting. 
They  are  going  to  make  paper  out  of 
that  pulp  some  day,  I  am  told. 

The  juice,  after  leaving  the  cane,  goes 
into  a  succession  of  capacious  vats  that 
are  ranged  along  on  both  sides  of  the 
room,  and  wherein  it  undergoes  various 
processes  of  boiling  before  it  finally 
reaches  the  vacuum-pan  at  the  further 
end — a  sort  of  an  overgrown  retort  with 
the  air  pumped  out,  and  in  which  the 
syrup  is  boiled  for  the  last  time  before  re- 
fining. This  final  boiling  is  the  most  del- 
icate part  of  the  entire  process,  and  the 
boss  of  the  vacuum-pan  (often  an  old 
plantation  darky)  gets  big  pay.  From 
here  the  product  is  let  out  into  a  long 
hopper  having  connections  with  the 
centrifugal  refiners  below.  We  went 
down  there. 

The  centrifugal  is  a  round,  iron  ves- 
sel about  two  and  one-half  feet  across, 
and  similar  in  shape  to  a  ball  of  cotton 
twine.  It  is  raised  about  two  feet  from 
the  floor,  and  revolves  easily  on  a  steel 
axis  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  It  has  a  false  lining  of  some 
sort  of  perforated  material,  through 
which  the  molasses  can  escape,  being 
thrown  off  when  the  machinery  is  re- 
volving rapidly,  thus  gradually  drying 
and  whitening  the  sugar  left  behind. 

We  took  a  stand  by  the  one  nearest 
the  door,  to  watch  the  process  of  refin- 
ing. The  tender  opened  a  large  waste- 
pipe  looking  arrangement,  and  a  black 
mass,  that  looked  like  a  mixture  of  tar 
and  sand,  ran  out  into  the  centrifugal, 
filling  it  about  half  full.  Then  he  shut 
off  the  supply  and  threw  a  band  on  to 


the  gearing  and  the  round,  iron  vessel 
began  to  revolve.  Slowly  at  first  but 
rapidly  increasing  in  velocity,  until  the 
black  mass  had  crept  up  on  to  the  sides 
and  looked  a  good  deal  like  the  inside 
of  a  big  stone  jar.  The  centrifugal  be- 
gan to  hum  like  a  top.  Faster,  and 
faster,  and  faster — the  black  mass  was 
changing  to  a  chocolate  and  the  mo- 
mentum was  increasing  every  second. 
The  inside  of  the  stone  jar  began  to 
bleach  from  chocolate  to  brown.  In-' 
stinctively  we  were  silent  and  hardly 
breathed.  The  color  changed  from 
brown  to  yellow,  that  grew  lighter  and 
lighter  until  it  was  a  pale  cream.  The 
centrifugal  was  whirling  so  fast,  now, 
that  it  appeared  to  stand  perfectly 
still. 

"  Does — does  anything  ever  happen  ? " 
we  asked. 

"  Sometimes.  One  burst  last  week, 
across  the  river,  and  killed  two  vis- 
itors." 

We  drew  back.  I  could  feel  myself 
getting  pale — I  said  I  did  not  feel  very 
well.  My  companion  shrunk  into  his 
clothes  like  a  turtle.  The  whirling  mass 
had  grown  white,  too,  and  the  stone  jar 
had  a  porcelain  lining.  Then  the  tender 
took  a  common  watering-pot  filled  with 
ordinary  bluing  water,  such  as  our 
mothers  used  to  bleach  clothes  with, 
and  began  to  sprinkle  it.  The  porce- 
lain lining  assumed  a  delicate,  bluish 
cast  that  faded  out  again,  leaving  it  like 
snow.  After  repeating  this  operation  a 
few  times  he  threw  off  the  band,  put  on 
the  brake,  and  gradually  the  man-killer 
began  to  slow  down.  We  felt  better, 
then,  and  drew  nearer.  When  it  finally 
became  quiescent  the  tender  opened  it 
and  shoveled  out,  into  a  little  tram-cart, 
a  quantity  of  dry,  white  sugar  that  was 
about  twice  as  sweet  as  what  we  com- 
monly buy  in  the  North.  I  am  told  that 
a  barrel  with  the  plantation  brand  on  it 
is  never  seen  outside  of  Louisiana.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  becomes  of 
them,  no  more  than  we  do  of  all  the 
pins  that  are  made.  There  is  a  legend 
that  this  sugar  is  all  worked  over  again 
when  it  gets  into  market,  and  mixed 
with  glucose,  and  that  the  planters  get 
more  for  their  product  than  you  can 
afterward  buy  it  for  at  retail.  But  this 
being  very  scandalous,  is  evidently  a 
fabrication. 

We  bade  good-bye  to  our  kind  host, 
and   an  hour  later  swept  out  into  the 
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broad  Atchafalaya.  It  "was  here  that 
Evangeline  entered  the  Teche  from  the 
north.  It  was  a  short  distance  from 
here  that  she  was  once  so  close  upon 
the  object  of  her  quest. 

One  can  easily  imagine  Evangeline  s 
boat  creeping  along  these  quiet  shores, 
propelled  by  her  faithful  followers. 

Now  they  have  landed,  and  are  pre- 
paring for  the  night.  The  camp-fires 
burn  brightly,  the  oarsmen  sing  an  even- 
ing song,  and  Evangeline,  withdrawn  to 
herself,  muses  of  her  wandering  Gabriel. 
Then  she  retires  a  little  from  the  light, 
to  pray.  Now  the  frugal  supper  is  ended, 
the  fire  begins  to  die  down,  and,  one 
by  one,  the  sturdy  Canadians  are  falling 
to  sleep.  At  last,  stillness  and  dark- 
ness reign  in  the  camp,  and  the  water 
moves  slowly  and  silently  past  them  to 
the  sea.  Hark  !  is  that  not  the  sound  of 
oars  ?  Far  up  the  bayou  there  is  a  gentle 
rippling  echo.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
comes,  until  a  boat  glides  out  of  the 
shadows,  opposite  the  slumbering  camp. 
By  the  light  of  the  stars  one  can  dis- 
tinguish the  outline  of  the  rowers  and 


the  one  motionless  figure  in  the  stern. 
The  shore  is  all  dark  ;  no  light  gleams 
out  over  the  water  to  tell  of  the  precious 
life  so  near.  Regularly  the  oars  dip  in 
the  water  as  the  boat  glides  past ;  then 
the  sound  grows  fainter — and  fainter — 
and  fainter — and  dies  away.  He  is  gone ! 
Gabriel,  her  beloved  !  All  unknown,  he 
has  crept  by  her  in  the  darkness.  Gone 
— gone  !  and  the  years  shall  pass — years 
of  weary  wandering — of  sorrow  and 
privation  ;  and  they  shall  meet  no  morer 
no  more,  until  the  shadow  of  death  had 
laid  its  hand  between  their  hearts. 

Nearing  Morgan  City  the  Atchafalaya 
is  very  broad  and  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.  The  breeze  was  exceedingly 
stiff,  and  our  deck  kept  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  The  spray 
was  flying  over  us  in  an  iridescent  and 
undried  cloud.  I  flattened  myself  to 
the  deck  and  held  on  hard  ;  thoroughly 
saturated,  I  adhered  like  a  leather 
sucker.  I  think  I  never  felt  quite  so  de- 
lightfully unsafe,  and  it  was  with  a 
double  sense  of  relief  and  regret  that 
we  stepped  ashore  in  Morgan  City. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


URING  long  cen- 
turies this  land  of 
mystery  and  beau- 
ty was  as  a  sealed 
book  to  the  outside 
world.  The  peo- 
ple, knowing  little 
and  caring  less  of 
the  advancement 
or  decay  of  other 
nations,  lived  con- 
tent in  their  ocean- 
guarded  paradise, 
cultivating  arts  and  learning  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  jealously  watching 
any  attempt  made  by  outside  influ- 
ence to  break  down  their  reserve.     A 


government  with  a  number  of  powerful 
nobles,  each  anxious  to  increase  his  own 
sway  and  sternly  uphold  ancient  cus- 
toms, was  not  calculated  to  favor  mod- 
ern methods  or  an  enlightenment  which 
would  break  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
But  the  day  for  advancement  came  at 
last,  and  while,  as  is  usual,  the  change 
was  marked  with  bloodshed,  it  was  sur- 
prisingly beneficial  to  the  country.  The 
Japanese  are  naturally  an  ambitious, 
clever  people,  and  no  sooner  did  they 
grasp  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the 
greater  powers  of  the  world  than  they 
adapted  them  for  their  own  good. 

The  forcible  detention  of  the  English 
pilot   "Will  Adams,"  for   the    purpose 
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of  utilizing  his  knowledge  of  ship- 
building and  navigation  was,  perhaps, 
the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  destined  eventually  to  cleave 
asunder  the  barriers  raised  against  all 
other  nations.  The  leaven  worked 
rapidly.  To-day  Japan  occupies  a  posi- 
tion unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations 
— a  position  half-way  between  prejudice 
and  progress.  Her  people  are  a  nation 
busily  engaged  throwing  off  the  old 
customs  and  taking  on  the  new,  and  a 
study  of  this  marvelous  transition  is, 
perhaps,  to  the  intelligent  tourist  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  a  visit  to  the 
country.  It  can  be  seen  now  as  it  may 
never  be  seen  again.  But  a  few  years 
hence  and  the  picturesque  national  cos- 
tumes and  quaint  customs  will  be  lost 
for  ever,  swept  away  before  the  influx  of 
more  modern  adaptions.  The  land  will 
always  be  fair  to  see,  but  will  it  be  as 
charming  spotted  with  semi- European 
architecture  ?  Or  will  Young  Japan,  in 
broadcloth  and  silk  tile,  or  in  "  one  of 
Worth's  "  and  bonnet,  be  as  "  effective," 
to  our  notion,  as  in  the  silk  and  satin  of 
the  graceful  garments,  and  wielding  the 
fan  of  the  old  school  ? 

The  restrictions  against  foreigners, 
though  they  have  been  greatly  relaxed 
during  recent  years,  have  by  no  means 
been  abolished.  At  present  Europeans 
may  visit  or  reside  in  the  treaty  ports 
of  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Osaka,  Hakodate  and  Niigata,  without 
passports,  and  the  needful  permission  to 
visit  points  of  interest  lying  beyond 
treaty  limits  can  be  obtained  upon 
proper  application  through  the  consulate 
of  the  visitor's  nationality. 

Yokohama  is  tinged  with  too  much 
foreign  influence  to  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  visitor  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  Tokio,  formerly  called  Yedo, 
distant  eighteen  miles  from  Yokohama, 
also  shows  many  traces  of  foreign  meth- 
ods, but  it  is  a  large  and  busy  city,  and 
offers  many  features  of  special  attract- 
iveness. The  Temples  of  Shiba,  the 
delightful  Uyeno  Park,  the  Asakusa 
Temples,  the  shops  and  typical  Japan- 
ese streets  that  show  pure  native  archi- 
tecture, all  furnish  plenty  to  fill  up 
time.  Nikko,  the  beautiful,  with  its 
temples,  shrines,  mausoleums  of  Sho- 
guns,  waterfalls,  cascades,  and  wealth 
of  charming  sylvan  scenery,  never  fails 
to  delight  all  comers.  Within  easy 
reach  of  it  are  also  the  holy  mountain 


of  "  Nantaisan,"  the  lake  of  Chinsenji, 
and  the  natural  hot  baths  of  Yumoto. 

Southward  from  Tokio  are  many 
smaller  places  famed  for  their  scenery 
or  clustered  temples.  Of  these,  Kama- 
kura,  once  the  northeastern  capital  of 
Japan,  but  now  only  a  small  village,  has 
a  large  and  most  interesting  temple 
dedicated  to  Hachiman,  near  which  is  the 
famous  bronze  Buddha,  or  Daibutsu. 

Southward  again  is  Yokosuta,  the  site 
of  the  Japanese  Naval  Headquarters  and 
Arsenal,  and  near  it  is  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  English  pilot,  Will  Adams. 
Oyama,  a  sacred  mountain  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  offers  some  superb  foli- 
age, commanding  views,  a  few  temples, 
and  a  series  of  leaping  cascades,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  trouble  of  ascending  it.  A 
few  miles  south  is  Kodzu,  the  point  from 
which  to  reach  the  lovely  Hakone 
Mountains,  springs  and  lake,  and  a  dis- 
trict through  which  many  excursions 
can  be  made  to  good  advantage.  From 
Kodzu  the  railway  traverses  some  really 
imposing  scenery,  and  enables  one  to 
reach  Gotemba,  near  the  foot  of  mighty 
Fuji-yama,  from  whence  the  sacred 
mountain  may  be  ascended. 

The  coasting  steamboat  service  ren- 
ders accessible  a  multitude  of  pictur- 
esque islands,  bays  and  channels,  and 
some  of  the  fairest  scenes  imaginable 
are  thus  revealed.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable voyages  possible  in  the  world 
is  that  via  the  magnificent  "  Inland 
Sea,"  between  Kobe  and  Nagasaki.  The 
vessel  moves  along  what  are  practically 
land-locked  channels,  in  salt  waters  clear 
as  crystal  and  blue  as  the  cloudless  sky 
overhead.  Every  fish  or  wild  fowl  seen 
is  of  strange  form  and  hue,  and  utterly 
unlike  anything  out  of  Japan.  Islands 
appear  on  every  hand,  like  great  green 
turtles  sleeping  on  a  waveless  flood  ; 
sunny  valleys  open  and  close  as  if  by 
magic  as  the  steamer  forges  ahead ; 
low,  rounding,  vividly  green  hills  rise 
gently  from  the  water's  edge,  and  melt 
away  in  the  distance  into  the  blue  haze 
of  mountains  ;  the  balmy  air  moves 
lazily,  as  though  a  strong  breeze  were 
out  of  place  in  this  restful  expanse  ; 
headlands  appear  and  disappear,  and 
picture  slips  after  picture  into  the  wealth 
of  glorious  prospects  left  behind,  until 
at  length  the  marvelous  panorama  of 
dreamy  beauty  has  been  all  presented. 

There  is  sport  to  be  enjoyed,  too,  in 
this  paradise  of  quaintness  and  foliage 
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and  flowers.  The  game  list  includes 
deer,  boar,  hare,  swan,  geese,  duck, 
plover,  pheasant,  woodcock,  quail,  snipe, 
pigeon,  etc.,  etc.,  and  fairly  good  shoot- 
ing can  be  had  within  treaty  limits.  Li- 
censes must  be  taken  out,  however,  and 
these  may  be  obtained  from  local  Jap- 
anese authorities,  and  cost  ten  yen  ($10) 
apiece  for  the  season  from  October  fif- 
teenth to  April  fifteenth.  The  Japan- 
ese are  not  noted  as  sportsmen,  but  they 
are  a  good-natured  and  polite  people. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  November 
sixteenth  before  I  was  ready  to  start 
on  my  first  ride  over  Japan  soil.  As 
the  Japanese  govern- 
ment requires  one  to 
have  a  special  passport 
to  travel  overland,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to 
wheel  to  Tokio  and  call 
upon  the  American  Le- 
gation. Leaving  Yoko- 
hama by  Main  street,  I 
reached  the  old  "  Tokai- 
do  "  or  Eastern  Imperial 
Road,  which  follows 
close  along  the  beach, 
always  in  sight  of  the 
water,  with  the  sampans 
and  boats  moving  about. 
This  highway  is  perfect- 
ly level  and  macadam- 
ized, and  the  good 
wheeling  and  fine 
weather  combined  to 
make  the  ride  simply 
grand.  Jinrickishas  and 
two-wheeled  carts  of 
varying  styles  were  the 
only  vehicles  met  on  the 
road.  The  human  mo- 
tors of  these  varied  from 
the  naked  boy,  with  only 
a  small  ribbon  about  his 
loins,  to  the  old  man  barely  able  to  walk 
with  a  limp.  The  road  law  is  different 
from  ours,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  al- 
most collided  with  three  or  four  jinrick- 
ishas that  I  noticed  they  always  turned 
to  the  left.  The  six  or  seven  villages 
passed  in  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles 
made  almost  a  line  of  houses  and  stores 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  It  required 
great  caution  in  wheeling  through  this 
narrow  road,  swarming  with  children, 
people  and  vehicles.  The  natives  eyed 
me  with  amazement,  then  read  the  le- 
gend on  the  wheel,  which  I  had  deemed 
advisable  to  change  to  Japanese.    They, 
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however,  always  seemed  delighted  after 
I  passed,  and  would  watch  me  wheeling 
along  until  out  of  view.  Occasionally 
some  poor  blind  person  was  met,  feeling 
his  dreary  way  along  with  a  short  pole. 
Several  small  weather-beaten  stone  idols 
were  passed  on  the  roadside,  the  cast  of 
their  faces  suggesting  the  idea  that  they 
were  tired  of  holding  their  high  positions 
in  this  world. 

In  two  hours  I  reached  Tokio,  and  was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  extent  of  the 
city.  A  street  railway  denoted  prog- 
ress. True,  the  cars  were  drawn  by 
not  the  best  looking  horses  in  the  world, 
and  the  drivers  cleared 
the  way  by  frequent 
blasts  of  warning  on  a 
double-action  horn. 

Out  of  a  population  of 
1,377,000,  but  three  hun- 
dred are  white.  These 
are  mostly  all  connected 
with  the  foreign  lega- 
tions. About  thirty  of 
them  ride  wheels,  which 
are  faster  and  more  con- 
venient than  the  jinrick- 
ishas. I  found  my  pneu- 
matic a  great  conven- 
ience in  looking  about 
Tokio,  for  I  could  wheel 
anywhere,  while  a  jin- 
rickisha runner  could 
not  be  made  to  under- 
stand at  all. 

The  imperial    palace 
and  government  build- 
ings are  still  surrounded 
by  the  old  walls  used  as 
fortifications     in    early 
days,  while  around  the 
walls  is  a  shallow  ditch 
of  water.     The  ditches 
are   crossed   by  neat 
bridges.     The  roads  around  the  palace 
form  excellent    drives,  very   wide   and 
clean  of  all  debris. 

Tokio  is  a  city  of  temples  and  shrines. 
To  see  all  would  consume  too  much  time 
for  the  average  tourist,  who  generally 
is  content  with  a  little  of  everything. 
I  wheeled  to  the  Shiba  Temple,  and  was 
charged  the  usual  fee  of  twenty  cents 
for  admission  and  a  guide.  I  was  in- 
structed to  draw  provided  covering  over 
my  shoes  before  entering  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  floor  in  some  places  is 
formed  of  highly  glazed  rock.  The 
effect  of  the  interior  is  not  impressive, 
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but  weirdly  fantastic.  A  wealth  of  fine 
wood  carvings,  richly  gilded  and  painted 
in  beautiful  colors,  ornamented  every 
available  portion  of  the  structure.  The 
Japanese  are  amazingly  clever  in 
their  own  peculiar  styles  of  decorative 
work,  which  unfortunately  I  do  not  un- 
derstand sufficiently  to  describe  in  de- 
tail. My  private  impression  is  that  an 
ordinary  world-girdler  would  be  a  help- 
less imbecile  long  before  he  half 
mastered  a  few  details  of  Japanese  art. 
I  did  notice,  however,  that  the  wood- 
work and  brass  ornaments  were  beauti- 
fully lacquered. 

Surrounding  the  temple 
is  a  beautiful  shaded  park,  ih^ 

with  fine  roadways  and  a 
profusion  of  graceful  foli-  .,—-,- 

age  and  lovely  bloom.  The  ..- 

Japanese  are  very  fond  of 
flowers,  and  gardens  can 
be  seen  at  different  places 
laden  with  the  favorite 
chrysanthemums  and 
other  beautiful  plants. 
The  gardeners  appear 
also  to  take  a  special 
pleasure  in  dwarfing  and 
distorting  certaingrowths. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the 
next  day  after  my  arrival 
at  Tokio  the  funeral  of  a 
Japanese  count  or  noble- 
man took  place.  It  was 
a  magnificent  pageant. 
Hundreds  were  in  pro- 
cession bearing  standards 
of  trees  covered  with  flow- 
ers of  different  colors, 
made  of  paper.  Others 
had  plants  of  gilt  entirely. 
These  headed  the  proces- 
sion clothed  in  spotless 
white.  Next  followed  a  regiment  of  im- 
perial troops  and  carriages  of  high  offi- 
cials. These  were  followed  by  priests 
with  shaved  heads.  The  wood  cover- 
ing containing  the  coffin  and  body  was 
borne  along  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
dozen  men.  These  were  also  dressed 
in  white  Japanese  costume.  After  the 
pall-bearers  came  more  imperial  troops, 
always  dressed  in  full  field  uniform, 
with  arms  and  knapsack.  Then  fol- 
lowed friends  of  the  deceased  in 
jinrickishas.  I  was  informed  that  three 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  for  the 
floral  decorations  of  this  funeral.  Among 
the  thousands  of  spectators  I  noticed  a 
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few  of  the  old  married  women  who 
still  retained  the  horrible  custom  of 
blackening  their  teeth  and  shaving  their 
eyebrows.  If  the  matter  had  depended 
upon  me  they  would  never  have  married, 
and  I  cannot  recommend  the  fashion,  for 
to  be  candid,  they  looked  hideous. 

Throughout    all  the    lovely   land    of 
chrysanthemums,     blended      strangely 
with  the  character  of  a  naturally  refined, 
clever,   artistic,   poetic,    and    unusually 
courteous  people,is  one  peculiarity  which 
never   fails  to  startle,  if  not   shock,  an 
American  ;  and  that  peculiarity,  unfortu- 
nately, is  what  one  of   us 
might   designate   a   gross 
indifference      concerning 
the  chastity  of   their  wo- 
;^il§s=^-  men.    Why  such  a  state  of 

affairs  can  exist  in  such  a 
country  lies  beyond  my 
reasoning  ;  but  it  dees  ex- 
ist, as  most  visitors  to  the 
Mikado's  Empire  can  tes- 
tify. A  low  standard  of 
feminine  morality  is  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  a 
true  American,  but  the 
Japanese  standard  is  low 
beyond  question,  and  no- 
where in  the  country  does 
woman  occupy  her  proper 
position — judging  by  the 
American  standard. 

Japan  is  strangely  un- 
like America,  for  in  the 
Flowery  Land  it  is  con- 
sidered no  disgrace  to  be 
a  prostitute.  An  old  resi- 
dent informed  me  that  too 
often  the  parents  of  a 
young  girl  are  willing  to 
sell  their  daughter  to  a 
house  of  prostitution  for 
a  stated  sum  or  debt,  the  girl  to  re- 
main until  the  debt  is  canceled.  And 
so  self-sacrificing  is  the  nature  of  a 
Japanese  girl  to  her  elders  and  parents 
that  she  obeys  their  wishes  without  ques- 
tion. In  the  Yoshualla  district  of  Tokio 
a  sight  meets  the  eye  of  a  passer-by  that 
is  astounding  and  almost  unbelievable 
until  seen.  There  are  housed  fallen 
women  in  large  and  spacious  buildings, 
each  having  a  show  window  on  the 
ground  floor  for  its  entire  length.  In 
each  window  are  seated  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  in  numbers  of  ten,  fif- 
teen and  twenty,  beautiful  girls,  appear- 
ing  like    so   many  wax  figures.     They 
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number  about  twenty-five  hundred  in 
all.  Their  costumes  are  magnificent, 
and  toilets  and  hair-dressing  are  most 
carefully  attended  to.  The  windows 
have  no  glass,  simply  bars  of  wood,  en- 
abling passers-by  to  converse  at  will 
with  the  inmates.  So  runs  house  after 
house  for  entire  blocks,  all  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  without  the  slightest 
approach  to  concealment. 

These  houses  are  said  to  be  conducted 
systematically  and  carefully,  and  to  the 
shame  of  fair  Japan  be  it  recorded  that 
such  institutions  never  attract  even 
passing  comment,  save  from  foreigners. 
In  fact  it  was  told  me  that  oftener  a 
Japanese  prefers  a  wife  from  among  the 
degraded  sisterhood.  In  Japan  marri- 
age is  a  mere  form,  no  legal  ceremony 
being  performed.  The  husband  can 
procure  a  divorce  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text. In  Yokohama  something  of  the 
same  state  of  affairs  exists,  though  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  Tokio.  I  also 
discovered  that  the  much  written  of  tea- 
houses are  frequently  of  very  doubtful 
character. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  and  a  half  I 
received  my  passport  from  the  Japanese 
government  to  travel  overland  to 
Nagasaki  through  all  the  provinces,  by 
the  aid  of  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Combs ;  Dr.  Willis  Norton 
Whitney,  interpreter  to  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Tokio,  also  took 
quite  an  interest  in  me,  he  being  an  old 
wheelman.  He  has  compiled  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  book  on  the 
roads,  railroads  and  population  of  differ- 
ent places  in  Japan. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November 
eighteenth,  I  was,  at  last,  ready  to  pro- 
ceed on  my  journey  through  Japan. 

While  retracing  my  route  to  Yoko- 
hama, I  passed  a  rather  dilapidated 
moving  circus.  There  were  two  small 
elephants  leading  the  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  half .  a  dozen  negroes,  and 
two  or  three  American  Indians  and 
cowboys. 

They  simply  cleared  everything  off  the 
road  before  them,  and  made  fun  of  the 
natives  all  along  the  route.  It  was  a 
pity  such  a  party  was  ever  allowed  to 
travel  through  Japan,  as  their  manners 
were  calculated  to  do  anything  but  im- 
press the  Japanese  favorably  regarding 
foreigners.  As  it  was,  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  safely  past  the  poor 
procession  ;    it  straggled  purposely   all 


over  the  road,  and  its  members  made 
themselves  as  obnoxious  as  possible,  al- 
though they  saw  that  I  was  an 
American. 

When  I  approached  Yokohama  a 
steady  rain  set  in,  making  the  road  very 
muddy,  so  I  determined  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  semi- English  city. 

The  next  day  I  pushed  on  to  Totsuka, 
located  on  the  eastern  road,  a  few  miles 
distant.  I  pushed  the  wheels  through 
mires  of  mud  up  a  long  grade,  where 
many  coolies,  with  their  carts  of  mer- 
chandise, simply  floundered  in  mud. 
Then  came  an  easier  run  down  hill  to 
Ofuna,  and  thence  I  wheeled  along  a 
narrow  jinrickisha  road  south,  toward 
Kamakura,  passing  field  after  field  of 
rice,  where  Japanese  men  and  women 
were  up  to  their  knees  in  water  cutting 
the  grain.  These  fields  are  nicely 
watered  by  irrigating  ditches.  The 
country  is  quite  rolling,  and  the  road 
afforded  poor  wheeling  owing  to  the 
rain. 

Before  reaching  the  top  of  the  height 
above  Kamakura,  the  road  is  cut 
through  the  hill.  On  either  side  are 
perpendicular  walls  only  about  fifteen 
feet  apart,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high. 

At  Kamakura  is  the  world-famous 
bronze  idol  Daibutsu,  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  old.  By  this  fragment 
of  the  past  I  had  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  two  friends  from  Yokohama, 
but  being  unable  to  make  the  natives 
understand  what  point  I  wanted  to  reach, 
I  blindly  wheeled  on  to  Hase,  mean- 
while vainly  looking  on  all  sides  for  the 
image  of  Buddha.  Finally  I  stopped  at 
a  police-station  in  Hase  and  made  a 
sketch  of  the  bronze  idol  on  paper. 
This,  crude  though  it  was,  the  natives 
at  once  recognized,  and  they  informed 
me  that  hard-to-find  Buddha  was  at 
Kamakura.  Speeding  back  to  Kama- 
kura, I  found  my  two  friends,  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Hill,  of  Nottingham,  England,  and 
George  S.  Nelson,  of  Yokohama.  They 
were  in  jinrickishas,  and  had  inquired 
for  me  of  the  natives  all  along  the  road. 
The  natives  had  seen  me  riding  along 
singing,  they  said,  and  asking  the  chil- 
dren if  they  wished  any  candy.  The 
latter  statement  was,  of  course,  native 
rubbish.  Together  we  visited  the  great 
image,  a  massive  bronze  casting  cast  on 
the  place.  The  copper  was  mined  out 
of  the  hills  in  the  surrounding  country. 
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Considering  that  this  casting  was  done 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago,  it 
is  a  wonderfully  perfect  piece  of  work. 
The  casting  is  smooth  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  waist  measures  ninety-eight 
feet  in  circumference.  The  face  is  eight 
feet  six  inches  long;  eye,  four  feet;  ear, 
six  feet  six  inches  ;  nose,  three  feet  eight 
and  a  half  inches  ;  mouth,  three  feet 
two  and  a  half  inches.  Other 
curiosities  of  this  section  of 
Japan  are  a  lacquered  gold 
idol  in  one  of  the  many  tem- 
ples, and  the  tomb  of  the 
once-famous  Prince  Yorito- 
mo.  About  737  A.  D.  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  Shomu, 
had  monasteries  built  all 
over  the  country ;  Kama- 
kura  was  one  of  them.  One 
Goroyemon  was  the  famous 
bronze  caster 
of  the  Kama- 
kura  Daibut- 
su.  No  mat- 
ter if  any  for- 
eigners are 
at  the  idol, 
the  natives 
go  to  it  at  all 
hours  of  the 
day  and  offer 
u  p  pra)Ters. 
The  reader 
will  doubt- 
less smile 


when  I  say  that  an  effort  was  actually 
made  to  procure  this  idol  for  the  World's 
Fair — of  course,  without  avail. 

The  hotel  at  Kamakura  is  run  on  the 
American  plan  by  a  Japanese,  and  I 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
my  accommodations. 

After  I  had  cleaned  the  mud  off  the 
wheel  next  morning,  my  friends  started 
in  jinrickishas  while  I  led  the 
way.  From  Kamakura  the 
road  winds  up  over  a  short 
hill,  then  down  to  the  beach, 
continuing  near  the  water 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

I  passed  many  Japanese, 
old  and  young,  bearing  huge 
burdens  on  poles.    Ever  po- 
lite and  smiling,  they  would 
say  "O/iayo"  (good-morning) 
or  "Sayonaro  "  (good-bye)  as 
I  wheeled 
along.  Again 
I      passed 
thro'   H  a  s  e, 
and    turning 
to  the   right 
'A       followed  the 
H       Enoshima 
road    to   the 
I      beach.    Here 
the  sand  was 
very  deep, so 
leaving    the 
wheel  at  a 
small  tea  and 
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THE  ROAD  ALONG  THE  BEACH. 

lunch  stand  I  walked  along-  the  beach, 
then  over  a  rather  rickety  bridge  to 
the  Island.  My  two  friends  soon  over- 
took me  and  we  visited  the  temples, 
small  idols  and  the  famous  cave.  An 
active  volcanic  island  lies  about  twenty- 
five  miles  out  to  sea.  Here,  as  at  Hawaii, 
we  saw  some  remarkable  diving.  Old 
divers  at  Enoshima  invariably  bring  up 
coins  tossed  into  the  water  by  tourists  ; 
but,  unlike  the  Hawaiian  boys,  these 
divers  wait  until  the  coins  sink  to  the 
bottom  before  they  plunge  after  them. 


We  enjoyed  a  regu- 
lar Japanese  dinner 
on  the  Island,  then  re- 
turned to  the  main- 
land. Here  I  bade  my 
two  friends  good-bye 
and  continued  my 
journey. 

Wheeling  north,  I 
reached  the  Tokaido 
or  Eastern  road  again 
at  Fujisawa,  from 
which  place  it  takes 
a  westerly  course, 
sometimes  close  to 
the  beach,  at  others 
swerving  inland  near- 
er the  mountain  range. 
Snow-covered  Fuji- 
yama Mountain,  thir- 
teen thousand  feet  high,  was  always 
visible  in  the  distance.  The  road  was 
well  macadamized  and  mostly  level, 
and  I  followed  it  through  Hiratsuka 
and  Oiso  to  Kodzu.  Many  small  vil- 
lages lay  between  these  towns,  and 
everywhere  I  saw  crowds  of  funny 
little  children.  Many  of  the  girls 
had  babes  tied  on  their  backs,  but  it 
mattered  not,  they  pursued  me  with 
yells  of  delight  through  the  narrow 
streets,  causing  the  entire  population 
to  turn  out  and  surround  me. 
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IN    HAZY    DAYS. 

A  GOLDEN  calm  enwraps  the  world  at  rest; 
The  sunny  woods  are  steeped  in  dreamy  bliss. 
Sad  Autumn  leans  on  bending  Summer's  breast, 
Her  grief  forgotten  at  her  sister's  kiss. 

LOUISE    WILLIAMS. 


i  Cochran,  Sub.     2  Jenkins,  Sub.     3  Butterworth,  Full-back.      4  Cross,  Sub.      5  Dyer,  Sub. 

6  Greenway,  Right-end.    7  Hinkey,  Left-end.     8  Norton,  Sub.    9  Thorne,  Sub.     10  Hickok,  Right-guard. 

11  Wallace,  Right-tackle.    12  Armstrong,  Sub.    13  Hamlin,  Sub.    14  Adee,  Sub. 

15  McCormick,  Quarter-back  and  Captain.     16  Messler,  Sub.     17  McCrea,  Left-guard     18  Thair,  Sub. 

19  Winter,  Left-tackle.    20  L.  Bliss,  L.  Half-back.    21  Graves,  Sub.    22  Beard,  Sub.    23  C.  Bliss,  R.  Half-back. 

24  Stillman,  Center.    25  De  Witt,  Sub.    26  Lyman,  Sub.    27  Hall,  Sub.    28  Lilly,  Sub. 
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F.  A.  HINKEY,  CAPT.  YALE,  1 893. 


BY   WALTER  CAMP. 

BRIEF  review  of  the  last  football  season 
will  go  far  toward  showing  with  what  an 
intensity  of  interest  that  of  1893  will 
open. 
The  members  of  the  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion were,  in  the  preceding  year,  Princeton,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Wesleyan  and  Yale. 
Outside  this  Association  and  belonging  to  no 
other  were  Harvard  and  Cornell.  The  play  of 
the  former  has,  since  its  withdrawal  from  the 
Association,  been  even  stronger  than  when  a 
member  of  that  body ;  while  the  play  of  Cornell 
last  season  brought  it  up  into  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  team.  Of  the  games  last  season,  the  most 
remarkable,  either  in  result  or  exhibition  of 
plays,  or  bringing  out  of  some  brilliant  player, 
were  the  Pennsylvania-Princeton,  the  Yale-Har- 
vard, and  the  Harvard-Cornell.  The  Princeton- 
Yale  game  was  only  saved  from  being  mediocre 
in  the  extreme  by  the  first  two-minute  dash  of 
Yale  and  the  final  desperate  stand  of  Princeton 
toward  the  end  of  the  match.  To  take  up  these 
games  in  order,  the  Pennsylvania-Princeton 
match  was  to  many  the  greatest  surprise  of  the 
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HARVARD,   1892. 

1  Trafford,  Captain  and  Quarter-back.    2  Lewis,  Center.    3  Waters,  Guard.    4  Lake,  Half-back. 

5  Brewer,  Full-back.     6  Newell,  Tackle.      7  Gray,  Half-back.      8  Mackey,  Guard.      9  Upton,  Tackle. 

to  Emmons,  End.    n  Hallowell,  End.     12  Mason,  Sub.  End.    13  Shea,  Sub.  Tackle.     14  F.  W.  Moore,  Mgr. 


PRINCETON,   1892. 

1  Wheeler.    2  Holly.    3  Harrold.    4  Taylor.    5  Hall.    6  King.    7  Balliet.    8  Macauley.' 

9  Fiscus.    10  Lea.    h  McFarlane.    12  Barnett.    13  J.  Foe.    14  Morse.    15  Trenchard.    16  Randolph. 

17  Vincent.    18  Homans. 
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year.  No  previous  season  had  seen  any 
of  the  smaller  teams,  as  they  were  called, 
putting  forth  such  strength  and  dis- 
playing such  discipline  as  to  warrant 
one  in  assuming  more  than  a  close 
match  with  the  leaders.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  more  than  the  ordinary  talk 
of  Pennsylvania's  strength,  and  the  wise 
ones  knew  that  the  confidence  the  Phila- 
delphians  were  placing  in  their  team 
was  not  misplaced  ;  for  the  team  which 
had  come  so  near  to  making  both  Yale 
and  Princeton  unhap- 
py upon  occasions,  had 
in  it  this  season  an 
element  not  before  ex- 
hibited in  their  play. 
They  were  no  longer 
playing  an  erratic 
game  —  brilliant,  but 
unsteady.  They  were 
showing  an  evenness 
of  progress  that  always 
means  reliability. 
About  this  time 
Princeton  met  with 
the  most  severe  mis- 
fortune in  minor  acci- 
dents to  players,  and 
the  day  for  their  Penn- 
sylvania match  was 
coming  all  too  quickly 
upon  the  heels  of  these 
accidents.  And  yet 
even  then  the  general 
talk  in  football  circles 
was  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  a  hard 
fight,  only  that  Penn- 
sylvania would  un- 
doubtedly score,  but 
that  Princeton  would 
manage  to  win  the 
game,  even  though  by 
a  small  margin.  The 
game  was  played  upon 
the  same  day  as  the 
Harvard-Cornell 
match,  and  many  were  undecided  as  to 
which  of  the  two  would  prove  the  more 
attractive.  Some  went  to  Manheim  and 
some  to  Springfield,  but  no  one  at  either 
field  could  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  interest  stirred  up  by  the  matches. 
The  Pennsylvania  team  from  the  very 
outset  showed  that  they  had  learned 
that  most  important  football  lesson  of 
adapting  their  play  to  the  make-up  of 
their  team.  They  were  exceptionally 
heavy  and  strong,   and  they  never  for 
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one  moment  took  the  pressure  of  that 
weight  and  strength  off  from  their 
lighter  adversaries.  Again,  they  were 
not  in  the  least  fancy  players.  When 
they  found  a  certain  move  succeeding 
well  they  had  no  hesitation  in  repeating 
that  play,  even  ad  nauseam  so  far  as  their 
opponents  were  concerned.  Princeton, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  times  seemed 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  more  developed  plays  had  been 
forestalled  by  the  strong  defense  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in- 
stead of  settling  down 
to  those  wherein  they 
had  the  better  chance, 
continued  to  use  many 
which  experience 
should  have  told  them 
were  only  resulting  in 
added  downs.  With 
Pennsylvania  in  the 
lead  the  Tigers  fought 
desperately,  Captain 
King  himself  and  sev- 
eral of  his  men  literally 
throwing  themselves 
into  every  breach  in 
the  hope  of  turning  the 
tide  ;  but  as  the  game 
progressed,  even  the 
Princeton  adherents 
could  feel  that  far 
from  weakening  in 
their  play  the  Pennsyl- 
vania men  were  grow- 
ing stronger  and  more 
confident.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  game  Cap- 
tain King  hurt  his  leg 
and  was  obliged  to 
withdraw.  With  him 
went  the  last  remnant 
of  Princeton's  hope, 
and  Pennsylvania 
pushed  steadily  down 
the  field  to  almost 
another  score.  By 
unable  to  attend  the 
waiting  for  the  score, 
the  news  was  received  with  astonish- 
ment and  even  with  incredulity.  Some 
thought  it  must  have  been  a  fluke,  but 
the  next  day  brought  the  full  reports 
and  showed  that  the  Pennsylvania  team 
was  reaching  up  for  the  championship, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  very  strong  hand. 
The  principal  point  of  play  that  had  the 
merit  of  novelty  in  this  game  was  the 
use  of  peculiar   wedges,   the  outlet  of 
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which  was  so  well  concealed  that  until 
the  runner  emerged  the  opponents  were 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact 
point  of  pressure  or  attack. 

The  Harvard-Cornell  match  upon  the 
same  day  was  equally  surprising  in  its 
progress,  although  not  in  its  issue,  as 
Harvard  finally  won.  In  this  game  no 
new  methods  were  shown,  and  Cornell 
played  without  punting,  confessedly  ad- 
mitting their  weakness  in  that  point  by 
invariably  trying  for  a  run  on  the  last 
down.  This,  however,  did  bring  out  a 
most  remarkable  player,  who,  although 
formerly  known  and  recognized  as  a 
first-class  man,  was  never  before  ac- 
credited with  being  an  almost  invincible 
ground  gainer.  In  this  game  Osgood, 
called  upon  oftentimes  at  the  last  down 
with  ten  or  even  fifteen  yards  to  make, 
would  come  up  into  the  line,  turn,  twist 
and  dodge,  after  he  had  smashed  his 
way  through,  and  repeatedly  would  not 
be  brought  down  until  he  had  made 
twenty  or  more  yards. 

The  play  in  these  two  games — one  at 
Manheim  and  one  at  Springfield,  both 
on  the  same  day — made  one  team  at 
least  settle  down  to  a  new  state  of  affairs 
with  a  suddenness  that  must  account 
for  much  of  the  later  play  during  the 
season.  The  Yale  management  had  in- 
tended, and  in  fact  had  felt  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  their  strong- 
est team  into  the  field  to  face  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  no  special  preparation  had 
been  marked  out  for  that  game,  and  the 
general  drift  of  tactics  had  been  with 
the  Harvard  game  in  mind.  After  that 
Saturday,  Yale  set  up  a  new  mark,  feel- 
ing that  the  hardest  fight  was  likely  to 
come  before  they  were  prepared  for  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  with  Pennsylvania. 
The  result  of  both  the  Yale-Pennsyl- 
vania and  Yale-Harvard  games  showed 
this.  The  former,  which  was  played  at 
New  York,  gave  full  evidence  that  all 
the  coaching  talent  at  New  Haven  had 
been  devoted  to  developing  a  game  that 
should  both  offensively  and  defensively 
render  Yale  sure  of  not  meeting  Prince- 
ton's fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Philadel- 
phians,  and  the  game  was  practically 
settled  in  the  first  half -hour.  After  that 
Yale  seemed  content  to  get  through  the 
game  with  as  little  wear  and  tear  as 
possible.  But  Pennsylvania's  work  at 
one  time  in  the  second  half  forced  Yale 
to  the  very  highest  effort  again  in  order 
to  prevent  scoring,  so   that    the   game 


proved,  on  the  whole,  most  interesting. 

But  the  fact  that  Yale  had,  owing  to 
the  play  in  the  Harvard-Cornell  game, 
underrated  the  Cambridge  team  was 
made  thoroughly  manifest  in  the  Yale- 
Harvard  match  at  Hampden  Park. 
That  game  was  remarkable  both  in 
bringing  out  new  plays,  and  also  in  bring- 
ing to  the  front  a  new  man.  The  flying 
wedge,  devised  by  Mr.  Deland,  and  the 
wonderfully  clean  play  of  Brewer,  a 
freshman,  would  have  made  that  game 
of  note  even  had  it  not  been  a  match  of 
such  importance. 

When  the  game  began  Brewer  was 
looked  upon  as  a  promising  new  man, 
and  the  Harvard  secret  plays  as  more 
or  less  clap-trap.  But  when  the  game 
was  finished  the  flying  wedge  had  made 
a  sensation,  and  the  strategical  plays  of 
Harvard  were  admitted  to  be  practical 
and  clever,  while  Brewer's  play  had  been 
better  than  that  of  any  veteran  on  either 
team. 

The  final  match  of  the  season  was 
something  of  an  anti-climax,  for  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Princeton 
could  recover  sufficiently  from  the 
Manheim  defeat  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
Yale,  and  thus  tie  all  three,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton  and  Yale,  for  the  In- 
tercollegiate championship.  Princeton 
played  a  far  stronger  game  than  was 
expected,  and  Yale,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two  minutes,  in  which,  by 
beautiful  execution,  she  made  a  touch- 
down, played  with  but  little  vigor  and 
dash. 

Before  the  largest  audience  of  the 
year,  variously  estimated  from  35,000 
to  45,000  people,  the  Yale  and  Princeton 
teams  met  on  Thanksgiving  day.  The 
weather  was'  clear  and  cold,  but  just 
suited  for  the  players.  Yale  came  upon 
the  field  with  everything  in  her  favor, 
all  the  machinery  of  her  game  having 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  in 
two  hard-fought  matches.  There  was 
no  substitute  on  her  team  :  the  same 
eleven  men  that  had  faced  and  beaten 
first  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  Harvard,  lined  up  for  the  final 
contest  of  the  year.  It  was  an  un- 
defeated and  a  veteran  team,  and  it 
looked  it  as  the  men  came  out  upon 
the  field.  Princeton,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  lost  prestige  by  the  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  her 
men  had  by  no  means  recovered  from 
the    tremendous    efforts  they  made  in 
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that  game  to  stem  the  tide  of  defeat 
which  had  set  in  so  heavily  against 
them,  and  finally  they  must  have  felt 
the  effect  of  the  lack  of  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  them  by  many  of  their  own 
friends  and  sympathizers.  It  looked  as 
though  Yale  would  win  by  a  large 
score,  but  the  result  proved  that  there 
was  not  nearly  the  fancied  difference 
between  the  playing  of  the  two  teams. 
Yale  opened  with  the  ball,  and  the 
wonderful  precision  of  her  play  dur- 
ing the  first  few  minutes  showed  the 
possibilities  of  her  game.  Starting  with 
a  wedge,  her  team  moved  up  ten  yards. 
Then  the  ball  was  passed  to  C.  D. 
Bliss,  who  carried  it  five  yards  ahead 
and  twenty  yards  to  the  left.  Instant- 
ly upon  the  lining  up  the  ball  went 
to  L.  Bliss,  who,  swinging  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field,  gave  his  inter- 
ferers  a  chance  to  fall  in,  and  behind 
that  little  bank  of  three  men  went 
straight  down,  and,  crossing  line  after 
line,  finally  deposited  the  ball  behind 
the  Princeton  goal.  Such  an  opening 
must  have  made  Princeton's  task  a 
doubly  hard  one,  for  the  game  was  up- 
hill from  the  very  start.  Yet  from  this 
point  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  teams.  Princeton  forced  the 
play  near  enough  to  the  Yale  goal  to 
try  twice  for  a  field  kick,  but  neither 
attempt  succeeded.  A  stopped  punt  of 
Homans,  well  followed  down  by  Still- 
man,  gave  Yale  a  second  touch-down 
and  goal  in  the  second  half;  but  when 
Yale,  toward  the  end  of  the  game,  had 
the  ball  almost  on  Princeton's  five-yard 
line,  the  orange  and  black  out-played 
the  blue  and  forced  the  ball  out  of  the 
danger  point  by  a  wonderful  rally,  and 
the  game  finally  ended  with  the  score 
12  to  o  in  Yale's  favor,  which  was  far 
closer  than  the  score  of  the  previous 
season. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  teams  making 
the  most  progress  upward,  and  demon- 
strating themselves  worthy  of  a  higher 
rank  than  had  before  been  accorded 
them,  were  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Cornell.  The  former's  defeat 
of  Princeton  at  Manheim,  and  the  fact 
that  the  latter  held  Harvard  so  close  at 
Springfield  as  to  make  it  anybody's 
game  until  Osgood  lost  the  ball  in  the 
last  five  minutes,  show  that  both  these 
teams  have  a  right  to  high  rank. 

The  season  itself  opened  as  far  as 
practice  went  late  in  August,  although 


the  Harvard  team  put  in  some  work  in 
July.  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
college  teams  were  at  work,  and  some 
games  were  played  before  October  first, 
but  nothing  indicating  the  true  strength 
of  any  of  the  teams.  Harvard  went  to 
the  front  the  earliest  of  any  of  the 
teams,  putting  up  by  November  first  a 
superb  game  for  that  time  in  the  season. 
In  fact,  a  well-known  player,  who  has 
had  a  long  experience,  made  the  remark 
on  the  day  of  the  Intercollegiate  Con- 
vention at  the  end  of  October  :  "  I  think 
that  Harvard  will  beat  Yale,  and  I  believe 
Princeton  will,"  and  I  know  that  there 
were  many  of  us  who  thoroughly  agreed 
with  him. 

The  Pennsylvania  management  and 
Mr.  Woodruff  both  deserved  the  highest 
praise  for  bringing  the  team  up  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  while  the  Cornell 
management  and  Mr.  Hanson  must  have 
had  almost  the  same  amount  of  energy. 
Wesleyan,  with  its  smaller  numbers,  has 
always  been  a  good  football  college, 
and  will  not  submit  tamely  to  successive 
defeats. 

Annapolis  and  West  Point  kept  up 
their  annual  contest,  and  never  was  it  a 
more  interesting  one.  The  men  showed 
not  only  the  well-known  pluck  of  our 
army  and  navy,  but  a  most  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  principles  of  the  game  and 
the  generalship  of  it.  Although  the  sea- 
men finally  won,  it  was  more  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  coaching  had  been  more 
continuous  than  to  any  other  reason. 
They  had  been  handled  by  one  man  as 
carefully  and  regularly  as  are  the  crack 
teams,  and  their  play  showed  the  results 
of  this  method. 

Last  season  carried  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
they  had  already  had  a  year  or  two  of 
the  game.  The  big  match  between  the 
two  universities  drew  sixteen  thousand 
people,  and  all  the  large  athletic  clubs 
of  the  coast  have  taken  it  up  in  earnest, 
with  good  coaching. 

The  season  of  1893,  therefore,  opens 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  two  new 
teams  can  press  the  leaders  very  closely; 
that  Harvard  has  some  young  players 
of  greater  promise  even  than  the  old ; 
that  she  has  a  man  who  has  already 
shown  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
what  modern  football  offers  in  the  way 
of  development  of  new  plays  and  com- 
binations ;  that  Yale  has  two  young 
guards  who  are  likely  to  make  names 
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for  themselves;  that  Princeton  has  already  determined 
upon  a  new  arrangement  of  handling  the  team,  and 
one  not  likely  to  result  in  crippling  its  strength.  Out- 
side there  are  New  England  and  other  State  leagues 
with  such  teams  as  Amherst,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Lehigh,  and  the  like,  all  beginning  to  settle  down  to 
the  season's  work. 

Almost  every  team  had  by  midsummer  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  Fall  coaching,  and  when  one 
looks  over  the  field  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how 
teams  with  such  coaching  are  to  be  beaten.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  with 
two  such  coaches  as  Hartwell  and  Bliss  pitted  against 

each  other,  who  can  fore- 
tell the  issue  ?  It  must 
be  a  fine  struggle.  And 
all  down  the  list  one  finds 
equally  good  men,  until  it 
does  not  seem  out  of  the 
way  to  predict  that,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  skill  of  the 
J£.  /*&.  players  of  the  game  is  con- 

cerned, no  season  of  former 

football    can    bear     com- 

1 


CAPT.    TRAFFORD. 
Harvard,  1892. 

parison  with  the  one  we 
are  now  entering  upon. 

In  the  Association, 
Wesleyan  will  make  an 
effort  to  recover  her  lost 
prestige,  and  will  secure 
the  very  best  of  coaching 
toward  that  end.  Penn- 
sylvania will  probably 
be  handled  by  Woodruff 
again,  and  with  their  ma- 
terial will  not  only  give 
both  Yale  and  Princeton 
all  they  can  possibly  attend  to,  but  are  likely  to 
make  Harvard  hearts  beat  fast  when  they  meet. 
Messrs.  Beattys  and  Coffin  will  be  the  advisers  of 
Wesleyan,  while  Mr.  Bell  will  direct  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  interests. 

The  Harvard-Yale  match,  always  a  good  one, 
promises  to  be  an  even  more  interesting  event  than 
usual  in  the  eyes  of  the  football  enthusiast,  for  it 
will  unquestionably  be  the  scene  of  the  first  public 
execution  of  many  new  plays.  When  such  teams 
come  together,  and  a  new  play  is  tried  by  either,  it 


CAPT.   J.   MACKEY. 
U.  of  P.,  1893. 


CAPT.  TRENCHARD. 
Princeton,  1893. 
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is  sure  to  be  thoroughly  well  performed, 
because  there  have  been  weeks  of  prac- 
tice spent  in  perfecting  the  detail  of  it, 
until  every  man  is  perfect  in  his  part. 
Moreover,  the  defense  offered  to  it  is  usu- 
ally so  skillful  that  even  the  most  san- 
guine coach  seldom  hopes  to  gain  more 
than  a  dozen  yards  in  that  match  by  his 
most  cherished  play.  All  this  renders  the 
Harvard- Yale  game  most  attractive  to 
football  men,  while  the  great  interest 
taken  by  the  public  at  large  in  any  con- 
test between  the  two  universities  always 
crowds  the    available  room.      It  seems 


either  match.  Princeton's  interests  will 
be  watched  over  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Cuyler,  while  the  more  active  coaching 
will  fall  to  the  hands  of  Moffat,  Harris,. 
Edwards,  and  others,  who  annually 
make  the  sacrifices  required  of  the  old 
football  player. 

At  New  Haven  the  unusual  number 
of  coaches  demanded  by  the  team  last 
season  is  likely  to  produce  a  dearth  this 
year,  for  these  men  gave  up  so  much 
time  to  bringing  up  the  green  material 
of  1892  that  they  can  ill  afford  the  time 
this  year.    If  they  do  come  it  will  there- 


CORNELL. 

I  Brussel,  Sub.     2  Robbins,  Sub.     3  Brown,  Sub.     4  Barr,  Tackle.     5  Young,  End.     6  Hanson,  Manager. 

7  Wagner,  Sub.    8  Witherbee,  Half-back.    9  Johnson,  Captain  and  Tackle.     10  Warner,  Guard. 

II  Griffith,  Guard.  12  Curtis,  End.   13  Osgood,  Half-back.  14  White,  Quarter-back.    15  Harvey,  Full-back. 


likely  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  bear  the 
burden  of  the  coaching  at  Cambridge 
this  year,  with  Adams,  Cumnock,  Traf- 
ford  and  a  number  of  other  able  aides. 

The  Princeton- Yale  game  has  always 
draton  the  largest  crowd  of  the  season, 
and  although  the  Harvard-Pennsylvania 
match  is  likely  to  attract  many  over  to 
Cambridge  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
relative  attractions  of  the  two  matches 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  work  of 
the  four  teams  earlier  in  the  season.  One 
cannot    miss    seeing   good    football    at 


fore  be  for  much  shorter  periods,  and 
the  steady  work  of  such  numbers  can 
hardly  be  expected.  For  all  that,  the 
old  player  will  give  up  much  to  assist 
his  college  to  victory,  and  a  football 
captain  almost  always  finds  favor  with 
the  men  he  wants  for  coaches.  Rhodes, 
Corbin,  Hartwell,  Knapp,  Terry, Wallace 
and  other  excellent  men  can  be  relied 
upon  to  be  on  the  field  more  or  less  and 
to  drill  the  men  well  for  the  work. 

Among  the  outside  colleges  Amherst 
will  be  coached  again  by  Gill,  Haverford 
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by  Hamlin,  Annapolis  by  Hartwell, 
West  Point  by  L.  Bliss,  Stanford  by  C. 
D.  Bliss,  and  University  of  California  by 
Heffelfinger,  while  before  this  is  printed 
almost  all  will  be  provided  for. 

The  captains  for  the  season  of  1893 
are  few  of  them  veterans  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Pennsylvania  have  each  elected  a  new 
man  to  the  office.  At  Harvard,  Traf- 
ford's  place  has  been  taken  by  Waters, 
an  excellent  man  with  a  good  record. 
As  a  freshman  he  played  on  the  'Varsity 
as  tackle,  and  he  also  rowed  in  the  'Var- 
sity boat  the  following  season.  His  in- 
creased weight  and  strength  carried 
him  in  nearer  to  center,  where  last 
year  he  played  as  guard.  He  is  well 
built  and  exceedingly  powerful. 

McCormick  has  been  succeeded  at 
Yale  by  Hinkey,  a  man  whose  reputa- 
tion as  an  end  rusher  was  made  in  his 
freshman  year.  Here  he  supplanted  a 
veteran  player  and  became  one  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  team.  He  has 
played  end  ever  since,  and  has  done 
much  to  develop  that  position.  He  is  a 
light  man,  of  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  but  seems  possessed  of  un- 
limited endurance  and  that  even  devel- 
opment which  insures  against  injury, 
for  he  has  never  been  hurt  in  any  game 
of  his  three  years'  play. 

King  of  Princeton  has  given  way  to 
Trenchard,  a  man  who,  like  Hinkey,  is 
an  end  rusher.  He  is  the  youngest  of 
the  three  captains  so  far  as  years  of 
play  go.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  is  a 
baseball  player  as  well  as  football  man, 
and  good  at  both.  He  is  thick  set  and 
stocky,  in  fact  not  unlike  the  build  of 
King.  He  played  a  plucky  and  well- 
considered  game  last  year,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  choice  for  the  place. 

Mackay  has  succeeded  Schoff  at 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  is  a  player  of  the 
same  school  and  is  likely  to  demand  the 
same  hard  work  from  his  men,  and  to 
turn  out  just  such  a  steady  organization 
as  did  his  predecessor.  He  plays  a 
strong  game  himself,  and  is  a  sure 
tackier. 

As  for  the  teams  these  captains  will 
have  at  their  command,  it  is  at  this 
writing  too  early  to  predict  definitely  ; 
but  at  Cambridge,  Captain  Waters  will 
have  an  excellent  field  to  pick  from  be- 
cause of  his  new  material  developed 
last  season.  Moreover,  he  has  in  Brewer 
one  of  the  most  promising  men  behind 


the  line  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 
At  New  Haven,  Captain  Hinkey  has  his 
two  new  guards,  but  the  holes  left  at 
tackle  by  Winter  and  Wallis  are  likely 
to  bother  him.  He  must  also  replace 
both  the  Blisses,  his  two  half-backs ; 
but  Butterworth,  his  full  back,  will  be 
with  him  again  this  season.  What  he 
will  do  to  fill  McCormick's  place  is  still 
a-  problem,  but  young  Adee  played  a 
strong  game  at  quarter  last  year,  and  is 
a  very  promising  man.  He  may,  how- 
ever, be  needed  as  a  half-back  as  well. 
At  Princeton,  Captain  Trenchard  will 
have  as  many  vacancies  to  fill  as  Hinkey, 
but  there  is  always  sufficient  enthusiasm 
at  Princeton  to  make  candidates  numer- 
ous and  willing,  which  goes  far  toward 
patching  up  the  weak  spots.  Hall  ought 
to  make  a  first-class  man  this  season, 
and  Morse,  if  he  comes  back,  will 
carry  on  the  reputation  he  made  last 
year.  Of  the  other  teams  one  has  not 
not  yet  heard  enough  even  to  hazard 
guesses  as  to  their  probable  make-up. 

There  are  sure  to  be  a  number  of  first- 
class  athletic  club  teams  in  the  field, 
such  as  the  Crescents,  the  pioneers  of 
athletic  club  football  ;  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  the  Chicago  Ath- 
letic Club,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
and  a  dozen  or  so  others.  The  Olympic 
Club,  of  San  Francisco,  has  taken  up 
the  sport  in  earnest  for  two  or  three 
years  back,  and  this  summer  has  de- 
voted three  or  four  days  a  week  to  prac- 
tice, under  the  coaching  of  L.  Bliss,  who 
remains  with  them  until  September. 
The  Multnomah  Club,  of  Portland,  has 
been  a  patron  of  football  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  this  year  will  play  more 
matches  in  the  Northwest.  Seattle  will 
also  again  put  a  team  in  the  field,  and 
in  another  year  one  may  expect  to  see  a 
league  formed.  The  annual  match  be- 
tween the  University  of  California  and 
Stanford  will  be  played  upon  Thanks- 
giving Day  this  year,  instead  of  in  De- 
cember, as  the  weather  is  more  likely  to 
be  constant.  Some  of  the  best  clubs  in  the 
South,  especially  in  New  Orleans,  have 
taken  up  the  sport,  so  that  one  can  say 
literally  that  the  game  prevails  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf. 

What  the  style  of  play  will  be  for 
the  season  of  1893  many  are  already 
wondering,  and  some  are  hazarding 
guesses.  The  changes  in  the  rules  are 
slight,    the   important   one   being   that 
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which  provides  that  the  man  who  is 
snapping-  the  ball  back  shall  not  be  in- 
terfered with  in  any  way.  The  games 
of  last  season  and  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  inability  of  even  the  best  ref- 
erees to  tell  whether  the  ball  was  put  in 
play  or  kicked  out  by  an  opponent,  ren- 
dered this  change  imperative.  We  shall 
see  far  cleaner  and  more  satisfactory 
work  in  the  center  under  this  new  pro- 
vision, and  although  it  may  tend  to  les- 
sen the  skill  of  the  snap-back,  it  will  put 
an  end  to  much  of  the  delays  and  squab- 
bling which  have  occurred  in  the  scrim- 
mages of  1891  and  1892.   Another  altera- 


ing  game,  must  bear  some  fruit  in  the 
effect  upon  this  year's  play,  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  kicking  game  has  been  great- 
ly needed.  Our  players,  and  particu- 
larly the  new  ones,  seem  to  learn  every 
other  style  of  play  before  this,  and  there 
are  many  teams  who,  like  Cornell  in  the 
Harvard  game  last  year,  make  no  pre- 
tense of  kicking,  but  admit  that  they 
cannot  make  use  of  it  at  all.  There  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  long  passing  will 
not  again  come  in,  but  the  chances  are 
rather  against  its  being  used  except  as 
an  occasional  surprise,  on  account  of  the 
great  risk  of  losing  the  ball,  possession  of 


UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA   TEAM   OF    l8g2. 


Simmons  and  Schoff  (Captain),  Ends.       Mackey  and  Reese,  Tackles.       Oliver  and  Thornton,  Guards. 
Adams,  Center.        Vail,  Quarter-back.        Camp  and  Knipe,  Half-backs.         Thayer,  Full-back. 


tion  less  important,  but  well  to  remem- 
ber, is  that  which  provides  that  when 
the  ball  is  carried  over  the  goal  line  the 
touchdown  shall  score,  not  necessarily 
where  the  ball  was  carried  over,  but 
where  it  was  finally  held  or  downed.  This 
construction  has  in  fact  been  placed 
upon  the  rule  for  a  season  or  two,  but 
it  could  have  been  questioned.  Neither 
of  these  rules  will  materially  affect  the 
style  of  play,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  wedge, 
spoken  of  later,  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  last  year.  The  repeated  gains  made 
by  Harvard  through  the  use  of  a  kick- 


which  has  come  to  be  almost  too  much 
a  feature  of  the  American  game.  If 
the  advantage  of  possession  could  be  in 
some  measure  lessened  it  would  not 
hurt  but  rather  benefit  our  present  style 
of  playing.  There  would  at  once  be 
more  kicking  as  well  as  more  freedom 
of  passing,  both  of  which  would  be 
gains  for  player  and  spectator.  But 
with  the  game  just  as  it  stands  a  team 
to  be  first-class  must  learn  the  kicking 
game  as  well  as  the  running  one.  To 
know  but  one  method  is  to  enter  every 
contest  handicapped,  and  in  close  games 
to    lose   by    just    that    handicap.     The 
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third  down  must  come  even  to  the  best  running  team 
at  times,  and  then  to  give  up  the  ball  on  the  spot  instead 
of  thirty  or  forty  yards  down  the  field  is  a  heavy  penalty 
for  ignorance  of  the  punt.  And  this  is  not  all.  If  the  day 
of  an  important  match  finds  a  strong  wind  blowing,  the  side 
which  fails  to  take  advantage  of  that  wind  when  it  is  in 
their  favor  must  become  an  easy  prey  for  their  more 
clever  opponents,  who  can  afford  to  rest  while  with  the  wind 
and  concentrate  all  their  energies  into  half  the  time. 

But  to  come  to  the  most  important  factor  of  the  play  of 
1 893,  namely,  the  wedge.  Both  the  English  and  American 
forms  of  Rugby  Union  football  tend  all  the  time  toward 
close  scrimmages,  that  is,  to  general  mass  playing  in  which 
the  spectator,  at  any  rate,  and  usually  the  larger  number 
of  the  players,  cannot  see  the  ball  nor  note  its  progress 
except  by  the  movement  of  the  mass  of  players.  The 
American  block  game  of  ten  years  ago  was  of  this  nature 
most  essentially,  and  had  the  rules  not  been  so  altered 
as  to  put  an  end  to  it,  would  have  killed  football  here.  The 
wedge,  which  has  come  to  be  so  commonly  used  by  all 
teams  and  at  all  times,  is  sure  to  become,  if  carried  to  an 
extreme,  just  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  sport 
as  was  the  block  method. 

Spectators  may  not  have  the  right  to  ask  that  any  special 
feature  of  the  game  embodying  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  shall  be  abandoned  because  it  is  not,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  onlooker,  exciting,  but  this  use  of 
the  wedge  has  gone  beyond  that  stage.  It  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  used  by.  captains  whose  teams 
lack  skill  in  the  other  equally  good  points  of  the  game, 
and  by  such  captains  it  is  used  without  variation. 
True,  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
in  the  making  and  breaking  of  wedges,  but  the  other  strong  features  of  the  game 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  too  great  attention  to  such  mass  playing,  because 
the  players  themselves  will  soon  lose  their  interest  if  matches  become  nar- 
rowed down  to  mere  pushing  contests.  Aside  from  this  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  to  menace  the  welfare  of  football  during  the  next  season.  Last  year's 
matches  showed  again  that  steady  increase  in  interest  and  skill  which  has  gone 
on  ever  since  the  block  game  was  done  away  with,  and  one  can  only  wonder 
what  the  colleges  will  do  if  the  crowds  grow  any  larger  or  the  excitement  be- 
comes any  more  intense. 


CAPT.    KING. 
Princeton,  1892. 
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A  SONG  of  a  boat : 
White,  where  distant  waters  toss, 
White   as  the  wing  of  an  albatross, 
Soaring  away  to  her  nest  remote. 

Beating  out  against  the  tide, 

A  ripple  of  laughter  over  the  side, 

With  the  sheet  trimmed  aft  and  a  shivering  luff, 

And  a  touch  that  tells  she's  close  enough, 

And  a  smother  of  foam  to  leeward  : 

Close  to  the  eye 

Of  the  wind  we  fly, 
Like  a  gray  gull  reaching  seaward. 

With  a  lifting  sail  and  a  swaying  mast, 

And  a  foaming  wake  where  the  boat  has  passed, 

And  the  spray  of  an  angry  sea; 

An  upward  sweep 

And  a  floating  leap, 
Then  the  order — Hard  a-lee  ! 


The  vicious  thrash  of  a  wind-mad  sail, 
And  shifting  bags  to  the  weather  rail, 
And  the  sheet  a  moment  slack; 

Then  all  hands  low, 

And  away  we  go 
With  a  swing  on  the  starboard  tack. 

A  song  of  a  boat : 
There  in  the  offing  she  ever  will  be, 
Sailing  over  the  tireless  sea. 

About  her  sunny  memories  float, 

And  shimmer  into  view  : 
A  glitter  of  foaming  white, 
A  river-of -paradise  blue  ; 
A  crescent,  opalescent  light — 

All  running  through  and  through 
And  softened  into  one, 
Like  the  lights  of  a  Gothic  window 
melted  in  the  sun. 

WM.    A.  WILBUR. 
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OUNT  H.'S  shooting- 
trap  stood  at  the 
door  as  we  came 
out  from  lunch- 
eon. It  was  only 
a  matter  of  a 
dozen  miles  or  so 
to  the  ranch,  and 
as  we  had  no 
wish  to  arrive 
there  before  four 
o'clock,  we  could 
afford  to  take  our 
time,  and  let  the 
tough  little  mus- 
tang make  his  own  pace.  There  had 
been  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  April,  and 
we  were  then  in  November,  with  a  hot 
sun  and  a  blue  sky  over  our  heads,  and  a 
road  several  inches  deep  in  sand  to  pull 
through.  This  fact  didn't  seem  to  both- 
er Jack  (the  mustang)  in  the  least,  how- 
ever, and  he  jogged  along  contentedly 
at  a  five-mile  an  hour  gait.  I  smoked, 
of  course,  but,  mirabile  dictu  !  his  Ex- 
cellency, although  an  Austrian  and  a 
sportsman,  was  not  a  devotee  of  to- 
bacco. 

"  Are  you  asleep,  Harrie  ?  " 
"  No,  only  dreaming,  Jaro.     Why  ? " 
"  Oh,  nothing.     Only  I  haven't  heard 
a  sound  from  you  for  twenty  minutes, 
at  least.     I   didn't  know  but  that  pipe 
had  sent  you  off  to  Elysium." 

"  Souls  don't  sleep,  do  they,  Jaro  ?  and 
as  for  Elysium,  it's  a  state  hardly  in  cor- 
respondence with  this  road,  even  though 
a  fellow  has  a  pipe  and  good  tobacco." 

"  Are  you  going  to  pull  up  here  at  the 
gunsmith's  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  some  shells  for  me." 
We  were  in  Santa  Ana.  Our  road 
had  been  through  a  long  avenue  of 
eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees  and  over 
a  level  country  smiling  with  glowing 
orange  groves,  and  radiant  with  vine- 
yards heavy  with  purple  and  creamy 
clusters  of  ripened  grapes. 

Santa  Ana  was  trying  hard  to  be  a 
city,  but  had  not  as  yet  succeeded. 


BY    BRUCE    DOUGLAS. 

From  Santa  Ana  on,  the  road  grew 
rougher  till  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  ranch,  when  we  turned  off  to  the 
left,  and  drove  about  a  mile  across  an 
alkali  plain  to  the  laguna.  There  was 
a  chance  of  finding  a  few  duck  here, 
and  possibly  some  plover  in  the  newly 
sown  grain  fields.  I  had  thrown  a 
couple  of  shells  into  my  gun,  when  as 
we  came  around  a  clump  of  dwarf  wil- 
lows there  was  a  low  whistle  from  the 
Count,  and  from  the  freshly  plowed 
field  on  our  right  up  got  a  bunch  of 
gray  wings,  which,  taking  a  circle, 
offered  me  a  very  long  snap  shot. 

I  let  'em  have  both  barrels  in  quick 
succession,  almost  before  the  Count  had 
brought  Jack  to  a  standstill,  and  was 
rather  surprised  than  otherwise  to  see 
several  distant  bunches  of  feathers  come 
to  earth.  Tipperary  (the  Count's  Gor- 
don setter)  leaped  the  irrigating  ditch 
and  shortly  came  back  with  a  couple  of 
fine  plover  in  his  mouth.  We  sent  him 
back  again  and  again,  until  he  had  re- 
trieved in  all  five  birds. 

"  I'll  drive  you  round  the  edge  of  the 
laguna,  Harrie,  and  we'll  send  '  Tip ' 
on  ahead  ;  there  may  be  an  occasional 
duck,  but  I  don't  think  it's  worth  while 
to  get  out,  because  it's  half-past  three 
now  and  we  ought  to  be  at  the  ranch  by 
four  so  as  to  get  over  to  the  marsh 
by  five.  The  ducks  will  be  coming  in 
by  that  time,  and  we  must  be  on  the 
ground  first  and  well  hidden  in  the 
tulas,  or  else  good-bye  to  our  luck  for 
to-day." 

I  picked  off  a  few  single  birds  here,  a 
brace  of  red-heads,  a  green  winged  teal, 
and  three  mallard,  and  then  passed  my 
gun  to  the  Count  and  took  the  reins  as 
his  face  began  to  twitch  with  excite- 
ment as  I  dropped  the  mallard. 

Jaro  did  even  better,  for  as  we  round- 
ed the  last  curve  of  the  laguna,  there 
was  a  loud  splashing  in  the  water,  and 
a  flock  of  geese  followed  by  at  least  a 
dozen  canvas-back,  got  up  within  easy 
range.     Jaro  gave  it  to  them  right  and 
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left,  paying  no  heed  to  the  geese  but 
playing  havoc  with  the  cluck,  four  com- 
ing down  to  his  two  barrels.  The  rest 
of  the  flock  swung  round  in  a  wide  circle 
and  came  back,  as  they  sometimes  will, 
over  the  spot  they  had  left.  This  gave 
Jaro  time  to  reload,  and  as  they  swept 
by  with  a  rush  of  wings  he  brought 
down  three  more,  which  made  our  bag 
so  far  foot  up  five  plover,  a  brace  of  red- 
head, three  mallard,  one  teal  and  seven 
fine  canvas-back. 

Not  a  bad  half  hour's  work,  and  we 
felt  amply  compensated  for  the  couple 
of  miles  or  so  we  had  taken  out  of  our 
course  to  the  laguna. 

A  route  was  now  chosen  directly 
across  country  for  the  ranch.  In  doing 
this  we  met  the  difficulties  of  driving 
over  alfalfa  patches  literally  honey- 
combed with  ground-squirrel  burrows, 
and  usually  divided  by  irrigating 
ditches,  which  once  or  twice  Jack  made 
very  decided  objections  to  wading. 

But  we  at  last  struck  the  road  leading 
into  the  ranch,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  afterward  drew  rein  before  the 
low  frame  house. 

Tipperary  had  already  begun  his 
usual  row  with  the  farm  dogs,  and  at 
the  noise  Glynes  (the  man  kept  there 
by  the  Count  to  work  the  ranch)  came 
out  to  greet  us  and  take  charge  of  the 
pony  and  trap. 

As  quickly  as  possible  we  pulled  on 
our  rubber  wading  boots,  and  taking 
the  trail  which  led  through  the  corn- 
field and  alfalfa  patches,  in  a  half  hours' 
time  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  just  as  the  sun  was  dropping  out 
of  sight  away  over  to  the  westward 
behind  rocky  Catalina. 

At  the  first  pool  we  came  to,  and  be- 
fore we  even  reached  the  slough,  Jaro 
plucked  me  by  the  arm,  while  from  the 
other  side  a  big  flock  of  geese  rose  above 
the  tula  with  a  roar  of  wings  and  a 
startled  honking  and  sailed  off.  We 
both  blazed  away  but  they  had  flown 
out  of  range,  and  only  a  few  white 
feathers  came  floating  down  as  recom- 
pense for  the  powder  wasted. 

The  ball  had  been  opened,  however, 
a  trifle  sooner  than  we  anticipated,  and 
from  all  sides  sounded  a  frightened 
quacking  and  loud  splashing  of  the 
water,  as  the  duck  that  had  already 
come  in  and  settled  down  on  their 
nightly  feeding  ground  in  the  wild 
celery  rose  at  the  report  of  our  guns.  A 


number  came  down  again  if  anything 
quicker  than  they  got  up,  and  presently 
several  brace  of  duck,  mallard,  teal  and 
widgeon  were  sought  out  by  Tip's  un- 
erring nose  and  brought  to  bag.  We 
now  moved  ahead  very  cautiously,  as 
the  quacking  of  the  undisturbed  duck 
still  feeding,  on  the  succulent  celery 
could  be  plainly  heard. 

In  this  country,  at  this  season,  duck, 
and  in  fact  most  varieties  of  water  fowl 
are  very  abundant.  The  entire  coast 
line,  ranging  from  San  Pedro  on  the 
north  to  San  Diego  on  the  south,  is  in- 
dented with  an  almost  uninterrupted 
line  of  inlets,  or,  as  they  are  called  here, 
lagunas  and  sloughs,  which  are  simply 
long  or  short  arms  of  the  sea  stretching 
away  inland. 

Many  grain  fields  lie  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  the  marshes,  and  afford  excellent 
feeding  grounds  throughout  the  day  ; 
while,  at  sunset,  the  birds  fly  back  to 
the  sloughs,  where  they  pass  the  night 
resting  and  feeding  on  the  wild  celery 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  where  - 
ever  there  is  water. 

This  latter  vegetable  gives  to  the 
flesh  a  peculiar  and  delicious  flavor,  and 
even  the  tough  old  widgeon  loses  much 
of  his  fishy  and  oily  taste,  and  is  vastly 
improved,  after  enjoying  for  any  length 
of  time  a  diet  of  this  kind. 

The  sun  had  left  us  and  the  wind 
from  the  sea  came  sharp  and  cold  in 
our  faces,  the  Count  called  Tipperary 
"  to  heel,"  and  carefully  watching  each 
step,  as  there  was  every  possibility  of 
one  of  us  stepping  into  some  slough  in 
the  dusk,  we  separated  to  take  up  our 
stations  at  the  arms  of  two  large  sloughs 
which  past  experience  had  proved  to  be 
favorite  feeding  grounds,  and  which 
commanded  strategic  positions. 

The  ducks  were  beginning  to  come 
in  rapidly,  they  were  flying  high,  but 
we  could  hear  the  sound  of  their  wings 
like  the  whizzing  of  balls  above  us,  and 
their  shadowy  bodies  were  dimly  visible 
in  the  gloaming  of  the  fast  approaching 
night. 

It  must  be  quick  work  if  we  would  have 
anything  to  show,  as  barely  more  than 
thirty  minutes  of  shooting  light  were 
left.  They  were  coming  from  the  south 
and  would  reach  the  Count's  stand  first, 
and  on  getting  his  fire,  would  probably 
sheer  over  in  my  direction.  The  Count 
called  out :  '"  When  it's  time  to  stop,  I'll 
give  the   signal  by  three   blasts  on  an 
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empty  brass  shell,  then  you  take  a 
course  about  three  points  southeast  of 
the  pole  star  and  we'll  meet  about  here." 

"  All  right,  Jaro,  only  don't  go  too  far 
inland  without  me,  because  I'm  not  up 
in  astronomical  bearings  as  you  are,  and 
I'll  be  hanged,  as  often  as  I've  been 
down  here,  if  this  marsh,  after  the  sun 
leaves  it,  isn't  always  a  trifle  worse  to 
me  than  ever  before.  I've  no  particular 
fancy  for  spending  the  night  on  a  tula 
hummock  in  this  temperature." 

But  where  are  the  duck  ?  Not  a  call, 
not  a  wing,  not  a  sound  of  any  kind. 

On  the  western  horizon  still  lingered 
a  few  streaks  of  brilliant  vermilion 
against  the  back-ground  of  rich  gray 
fast  merging  into  pale  transparent  blue  ; 
and  a  single  glittering  star  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  frowning  summit  of  Catalina, 
which  was  mantled  in  soft  black  tones. 

But  all  this,  while  suggesting  poetical 
fancies  and  producing  a  charming  pict- 
ure, was  not  what  "  my  soul  craved," 
and  I  turned  from  it  with  disappoint- 
ment and  pulled  my  pipe  from  my 
pocket  for  solace.  How  long  the  time 
seemed.  My  ears  and  eyes  were  strain- 
ed to  a  pitch  of  nervous  tension  that 
fairly  made  them  ache  with  expectancy. 
Every  minute  that  passed  seemed  of  an 
hour's  length,  and  yet,  while  the  time 
seemed  to  drag,  I  was  nervously  anxious 
lest  the  night  should  fall  and  render 
shooting  out  of  the  question.  My  posi- 
tion, crouched  in  the  tulas  on  a  hum- 
mock surrounded  by  four  or  five  feet  of 
water,  was  the  reverse  of  comfortable. 
My  hands  were  like  icicles  as  they  clasp- 
ed the  cold  steel  barrels,  and  yet  ■  I 
hardly  dared  moved,  not  knowing  what 
instant  the  ducks  might  come. 

Altogether,  what  was  in  reality  only 
about  fifteen  minutes,  seemed  the  long- 
est hour  I  had  ever  passed.  I  had  al- 
most given  up  hope,  and  had  recklessly 
risen  to  my  feet  to  stretch  my  legs, 
when  two  reports  in  quick  succession 
rang  out  from  the  direction  of  the 
Count's  stand.  I  think  they  were  the 
most  cheering  sounds  that  have  come  to 
my  ears.  In  an  instant,  hope,  anticipa- 
tion and  glorious  expectancy  glowed 
like  magic,  and  with  the  sudden  reaction 
I  dropped  my  pipe,  and  almost  tumbled 
off  the  hummock  in  saving  it  from  the 
water.  The  gun  went  to  my  shoulder, 
as  to  my  ears  came  the  welcome  rush  of 
wings,  and  as  I  glanced  quickly  up  and 
southward,  I  saw  a  disintegrated  mass 


of  black  forms  coming  at  what  seemed 
lightning  speed  directly  toward  me. 

I  let  them  have  right  and  left,  and 
then  foolishly  jumped  from  the  hum- 
mock to  retrieve  my  birds.  In  doing 
this  I  lost  the  next  flock,  which  saw  me 
and  wheeled  before  getting  within  range. 
Then  came  two  more  reports  from  the 
Count's  gun  ;  so,  grabbing  up  a  couple 
of  birds  near  to  hand,  I  leaped  back  to 
my  quarters  in  the  tulas,  just  in  time  to 
greet  the  next  arrivals,  and  dropped 
three. 

The  shooting  now  became  of  the  fast 
and  furious  order,  the  echo  of  Jaro's 
gun  being  caught  up  and  continued  by 
the  report  of  mine.  After  thirty  min- 
utes, in  which  time  I  had  shot  at  least 
twenty  rounds  and  heated  the  light  bar- 
rels of  the  twelve-gauge,  the  third  finger 
of  my  right  hand  and  my  gun  shoulder 
began  to  feel  the  effect  of  such  sharp 
work.  What  at  the  outset  had  been 
sport  had  become  almost  an  embarras 
de  riches.  Everything  outside  of  a  cer- 
tainty I  let  go  by  me.  And,  really,  the 
murk  had  grown  so  dense  that  any  ob- 
ject a  dozen  yards  away  blended  as  a 
confused  mass  with  the  atmosphere. 

So,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  the  three 
faint  calls  made  by  the  Count  blowing 
on  the  rim  of  an  empty  brass  shell,  and 
after  some  difficulty  in  locating  from 
the  surrounding  nebulas  the  pole  star,  I 
jumped  with  stiff  joints  from  the  hum- 
mock and,  following  the  Count's  direc- 
tions as  to  bearings,  soon  came  up  with 
him  about  where  we  had  separated. 

"Good  sport,  eh  Harrie?  We'll  let 
Tip  pick  up  what  birds  he  can  find  and 
leave  the  rest  till  morning,  as,  honestly, 
I'm  both  tired  and  cold." 

The  dog  had  retrieved  most  of  the 
birds  that  had  fallen  to  his  master's  gun 
and  Jaro  was  literally  loaded  down. 
We  moved  on  to  a  comparatively  dry 
spot,  and,  sitting  on  a  hummock,  waited 
in  the  cold  starlight  for  the  well-trained 
animal  to  bring  in  the  slain. 

At  last  we  grew  tired,  and  Tip  was 
pretty  well  fagged  himself.  So,  string- 
ing the  birds  by  the  neck,  and  cutting  a 
stout  sapling,  we  tied  them  to  it,  and 
each  taking  an  end,  "packed"  them 
over  the  mile  and  a  half  of  hard  tramp- 
ing to  the  ranch. 

There  were  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
brace  to  the  two  guns,  that  we  fetched 
in  ;  with  probably  half  as  many  again 
still  in  the  marsh.     Widgeon,  red  head, 
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and  black  head  predominated,  but  with 
enough  mallard,  teal,  and  canvas-back 
to  well  pay  us  for  our  work.  Glynes 
was  delighted  with  our  success  and 
bustled  about  cleaning  the  guns,  and 
providing  for  our  comfort. 

I  was  very  tired  and  glad  to  turn  in, 
and  when  Jaro's  repeater  struck  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  reached 
over  and  shook  me,  with  "  Come,  Harrie! 
it's  time  to  be  stirring,"  it  seemed  to  my 
half-awakened  senses  that  I  had  hardly 
slept  an  hour.  « 

Glynes  was  ready  with  a  bite  of  food, 
and  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn  we 
faced  again  the  cold  wind  from  the  sea, 
and  took  up  our  positions  of  the  night 
before.  We  now  waited  for  the  ducks 
to  leave  the  sloughs  for  the  grain  fields. 

Our  morning's  work  was  a  repetition 
of  the  past  night's,  with  this  satisfactory 
difference — we  had  plenty  of  light,  and 
our  shooting  was  more  removed  from 
the  pot-hunter  type.  I  don't  remember 
now  the  exact  number  of  birds  bagged, 
but  there  were  more  than  we  cared  to 
pack  with  us  to  the  ranch. 

Away  off  to  the  westward  lay  Cata- 


lina,  sparkling  in  the  flood  of  golden 
sunlight,  like  a  huge  topaz  on  the  bosom 
of  the  blue  Pacific.  To  the  northward 
and  the  eastward  towered  old  "  Baldy  " 
and  Wilson's  peak,  wearing  their  spot- 
less mantles  of  the  first  snow  of  the 
season.  The  rich  perfume  of  the  vine- 
yards and  orange  orchards  came  to  us 
on  the  soft  breeze. 

We  bowled  merrily  through  the  ave- 
nue of  eucalyptus,  and  almost  before  I 
was  aware  of  it,  jack  pulled  up  short 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  As  the  boys  came 
out  to  take  in  the  traps  and  birds,  and 
half  a  dozen  pretty  girls  rushed  up  to 
us  with  a  dozen  questions  asked  in  as 
many  charming  ways,  Jaro  turned  to  me 
as  he  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  broad 
piazza,  with,  "  Not  a  bad  twenty-four 
hours,  was  it,  Harrie  ?" 

And  as  I  looked  around  me  at  the 
glowing  landscape,  at  the  form,  the 
color,  the  life  before  me,  and  thought 
for  one  fleeting  second  of  the  happi- 
ness I  had  known  in  this  land,  the 
answer  came  straight  from  my  heart, 
"No,  Jaro;  not  bad,  old  fellow.  How 
could  it  be,  and  still  be  California  ? " 


THE   CRADLE    OF   THE    ENGLISH    CUTTER. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  CAPT.  KENEALY's  FORTHCOMING  BOOK,  "  HOW  THE  CUP  WAS  WON. 


N  every  country 
of  any  antiquity 
it  will  happen 
by  a  variety  of 
determining  cir- 
cumstances that 
certain  remote 
;  and  otherwise 
P  unimportant  lo- 
calities will  be 
the  cradle  of 
particular  in- 
dustries or  particular  schools  and  fash- 
ions of  a  wide  spread  art  or  industry. 
It  has  been  so  in  English  yachting,  and 
no  more  opportune  example  of  it  could 
happen  than  the  presence  in  our  waters  of 
the  cutter-typed  Valkyrie  and  her  crew, 
for  the  birthplace  of  both  types,  the  boat 
and  the  men,  is  a  little  hamlet  of  which 
scarce  one  in  a  million  has  ever  heard 
— Wivenhoe  on  the  Colne,  in  Essex. 

Let  me  spin  you  a  little  yarn  about 
Wivenhoe,  its  cutters  and  its  sailors,  my 
brother  yachtsmen,  and  pardon  the  gar- 
rulity of  an  old  salt  if  I  back  and  fill  and 


tack  and  gybe  and  wear,  and  perform 
other  nautical  evolutions  and  maneuvers 
round  the  subject.  I  have  long  ago  re- 
alized that  the  marlinspike  and  not  the 
pen  is  my  strong  point  ;  but  needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives,  so  let  us  heave 
ahead. 

And  let  me  premise  by  saying  that 
by  general  agreement,  the  words  "cut- 
ter "  and  "  sloop  "  have  lost  the  signifi- 
cance appertaining  to  their  rig,  and  now- 
adays yachtsmen  understand  by  the 
word  "  cutter  "  a  boat  with  a  keel,  and 
by  the  word  "  sloop  "  a  craft  fitted  with 
a  center-board — at  least,  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  fast  drifting  in  that  direction. 
Of  course  a  cutter  is  a  craft  with  a  run- 
ning bowsprit,  that  sets  her  jibs  flying, 
and  has  other  distinctive  qualities  of 
rig — her  forestay,  for  instance,  setting 
up  at  the  knight-heads.  But  the  cutter 
rig  is  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  the 
sloop,  and  we  now  see  it  adopted  with 
but  few  variations  on  all  the  large  racing 
single-stickers  hailing  from  this  side  of 
the  big  pond. 
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One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  English 
yachtsmen,  who  was  a  great  patron  of 
Wivenhoe  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
hero  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was 
not  only  a  soldier,  but  a  sailor,  and  after 
he  retired  from  the  tented  field  he  put 
into  commission  his  old  cutter  Pearl, 
built  for  him  by  Philip  Sainty,  of  Wiven- 
hoe, and  did  as  much  racing  in  her  as 
he  could.  He  asked  his  king  for  the 
services  of  Post  Captain  Edward  Martin, 
of  the  Royal  Navy  to  command  her,  and 
his  king  could  refuse  him  nothing.  This 
Martin  was  a  remarkable  man.  His 
home  was  at  Wivenhoe,  in  Essex,  where 
he  brought  up  a  family  of  twenty-eight 
children — a  not  unusual  number  for  the 
little  village  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the 
Colne.  His  eldest  daughter  was  the 
mother  of  John  Harvey,  the  naval  archi- 
tect whose  father  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  old  Sainty,  builder  of  the 
Pearl. 

Captain  Martin  was  brought  up  in 
the  Revenue  Marine,  his  business  being 
to  hunt  smugglers.  The  Sainty  broth- 
ers, Philip  and  Robert,  were  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  business.  They 
used  to  build  fast  luggers  for  the  smug- 
gling trade,  and  were  highly  successful. 
No  sooner  had  Philip  made  a  good 
voyage — that  is  to  say  had  run  into 
some  snug  little  cove  of  Mersea  a  cargo 
of  spirits,  tobacco  and  silks,  than  he 
would  build  a  new  lugger,  and  saw  up 
and  burn  the  old  one  for  the  copper 
nails  in  her.  And  in  the  new  one  he 
would  try  to  remedy  the  faults  in  his 
previous  boat.  It  was  a  matter  to  him 
of  the  gravest  consequence  to  head  off 
and  outpoint,  and  fore-reach  the  revenue 
cutters,  commanded  by  the  Martins,  or 
he  would  be  captured  and  imprisoned, 
or  perhaps  shot.  Well,  many  a  valuable 
load  of  runlets  of  spirits,  boxes  of  cigars, 
cases  of  tobacco  and  bales  of  silk,  did 
those  daring  brothers  smuggle  ashore 
from  French  ports,  on  dark  nights  and 
in  easterly  gales,  when  the  ordinary 
ship's  captain  gives  the  Swim  channel 
and  its  many  perils  as  wide  a  berth  as 
possible. 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  fullness  of  days 
that  the  Sainty  brothers  were  caught  in 
the  act  and  lodged  in  jail  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  There  was  a  sort 
of  halo  of  romance  about  these  two  dare- 
devils, and  old  King  George  had  a  sneak- 


ing regard  for  smugglers,  bearing  in 
mind  the  splendid  work  they  had  done 
in  the  king's  ships  at  Aboukir  and  Tra- 
falgar. Thus  the  two  smugglers  were 
not  submitted  to  any  indignity  in  jail, 
but  were  allowed  unlimited  grog  and 
tobacco  and  the  best  fare  the  market 
afforded. 

Meanwhile  their  celebrated  old  lug- 
gers were  copied  off  and  their  lines 
drawn  just  as  carefully  as  Mr.  John 
Hyslop,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
measures  the  boats  of  to-day.  The  re- 
sults of  these  measurements  were  filed 
away  in  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  boats  themselves  were  burned. 
Of  course,  other  luggers  were  built,  but 
they  hadn't  the  magic  shape  below  the 
water  line,  and  Captain  Martin,  with  his 
smart  revenue  cutter,  caught  so  many 
prizes  that  he  became  rich,  and  retired 
when  quite  young  with  a  large  fortune, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  bringing  up 
of  his  little  brood  of  twenty-eight. 

About  this  time  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey's  cutter,  Pearl,  was  getting 
most  wofully  beaten  by  a  craft  owned 
by  the  then  Duke  of  York.  I  am  not 
quite  certain,  but  I  think  her  name  was 
Phoebe.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  Duke  of 
York  began  to  crow  over  the  Marquis  in 
such  a  loud  and  chanticleery  manner 
that  a  hero  of  Waterloo  couldn't  possibly 
tolerate.  The  only  man  to  design  a 
yacht  to  beat  the  PJtoebe  was  Philip 
Sainty,  and  he  was  in  durance  vile  in 
Chelmsford,  with  his  brother,  living  on 
the  richness  of  the  land,  eating  the  fat 
and  drinking  the  sweet,  and  having  a 
good  time  generally. 

Well,  the  Marquis  went  to  Chelmsford 
to  see  Philip  Sainty,  and  the  bold  smug- 
gler grasped  his  old  patron  by  the  star- 
board nipper. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I'd  like  to  get  out  of 
jail  and  design  you  a  yacht  as  is  a  yacht, 
but  dang  it  all,  don't  ask  me  too  much. 
There  isn't  bread  and  cheese  in  yacht 
building,  while  there's  lots  of  money  in 
smuggling.  I  put  it  to  you,  my  lord, 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  When  one  of  these 
infernal  revenue  cutters  comes  along 
and  bears  down  on  me,  and  I  can  just 
ease  off  a  few  inches  of  sheet  and  run 
away  from  her  and  her  cursed  barkers 
as  easy  as  playing,  why  I  want  to  be 
there.  You  couldn't  resist  it  yourself, 
being  an  old  campaigner.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  lord — you've  always  been 
good  to  me — you  get  me  a  gun  brig  to 
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build  as  well  as  your  yacht,  and  I'll 
promise  you  that  I'll  give  up  smuggling 
— that  is,  so  far  as  commanding  the 
boats  myself." 

What  could  the  Marquis  do  ?  Being 
an  old  campaigner  himself,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  bravery  and  outspokenness,  he 
procured  a  pardon  for  Philip  Sainty 
forthwith.  Philip  was  as  cunning  as  he 
was  fearless.  In  some  way,  the  true  his- 
tory of  which  has  never  been  told,  Philip 
transferred  the  pardon  to  his  brother 
Robert,  and  sent  him  out  of  jail. 

Robert  walked  out  of  prison,  made 
his  way  to  Lord  Anglesey,  and  told  him 
that  some  unfortunate  mistake  had  been 
made,  that  it  was  he,  and  not  Philip,  that 
had  been  released,  and  that  his  poor 
brother  was  pining  away  to  a  skeleton, 
and  wanted  to  get  out,  too.  The  admir- 
able audacity  of  this  valiant  smuggler 
carried  the  day,  as  it  deserved.  Philip 
was  also  released,  the  old  yard  at  Wiven- 
hoe  was  purchased,  and  there  it  was  that 
the  new  Pearl  was  built,  and  she  knocked 
the  Duke  of  York's  fast  boat  into  a 
cocked  hat  on  each  and  every  point  of 
sailing.  The  Pearl  was  built  in  1820, 
and  although  a  craft  of  the  lightest  con- 
struction, was  racing  in  Bermuda,  as  I 
will  presently  tell,  in  1S49,  and  was  afloat 
a  few  years  ago,  looking  quite  saucy  for 
a  girl  of  her  age. 

The  gun  brig  was  also  built  at  Wiven- 
hoe,  and  she,  too,  was  called  the  Pearl. 
It  took  four  years  to  put  her  together. 
Fifteen  years  ago  she  was  slaver  hunt- 
ing on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  still  sea- 
worthy, and  celebrated  even  at  her  ad- 
vanced age  for  her  speed. 

Did  the  Sainty  Brothers  stop  smug- 
gling ? 

Yes,  ostensibly,  but  those  old  sawpits 
in  the  Wivenhoe  yard  could  tell  many  a 
stirring  yarn  if  they  had  the  gift  of 
speech.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  they 
been  filled  to  the  brim  with  kegs  of 
spirits — mellow  and  oily  brandy  from 
Cognac,  fiery  spirits  from  Hollands,  and 
casks  of  silky  claret  from  Dieppe.  I  am 
old  and  bald-headed,  but  when  I  think 
of  those  glorious  da}^s  I  renew  my  youth 
and  my  mouth  waters  for  a  flagon  of 
that  glorious  wine  that  never  paid  a 
farthing  of  duty,  and  in  a  whole  hogs- 
head of  which  there  wasn't  half  a  head- 
ache. Talk  about  the  days  of  honest 
money!  Oh,  for  the  days  of  honest 
liquor! 

Now  it  was  the   Duke  of  York's  turn 


to  seek  Wivenhoe  help.  He  was  still 
anxious  to  beat  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sey, so  he  went  to  Philip  Sainty  and 
gave  him  a  commission  to  build  him  a 
cutter.  The  old  man  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  patron,  the  Marquis,  had  settled 
^"ioo  a  year  on  him,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  he  should  not  build  a  yacht  for 
his  rival,  threw  up  the  annuity  and  went 
to  work  on  the  Louise,  which  did  not 
prove  a  success  but  was  beaten  out  of 
her  boots  by  the  old  Pearl. 

The  glorious  old  Marquis  did  not  bear 
any  malice  toward  Philip  Sainty.  He 
forgave  him  and  restored  to  him  his 
pension  of  ^100  a  year,  which  was  paid 
to  him  to  the  day  of  his  death — and  he 
lived  to  be  104.  Sainty  had  four  wives. 
On  the  day  that  his  eldest  son,  Philip, 
was  seventy-seven  years  old,  his  youngest 
child  Rosa  celebrated  her  seventh  birth- 
day. It  was  a  great  day  in  the  Harvey 
shipyard  at  Wivenhoe,  and  a  good  deal 
of  strong  ale  was  drank  in  honor  of 
pretty  little  Rosa  and  her  eldest  brother. 

The  next  time  we  fall  across  the  Pearl 
was  in  the  first  international  yacht  race 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  in  1849, 
when  this  same  old  cutter  put  into 
Bermuda  on  a  cruise.  An  American 
schooner  called  the  Bretida,  ftying  the 
burgee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
then  only  recently  organized  and  having 
but  few  boats  on  its  roll,  happened  to 
touch  at  the  same  port  for  stores.  A 
match  was  arranged,  but  the  particulars 
are  not  available.  It  is,  however,  on 
file  that  the  American  keel  schooner 
beat  the  English  cutter,  Pearl,  by  fifty- 
five  seconds,  the  length  of  the  course 
not  being  given.  The  Brenda  was  in 
existence  a  few  years  ago,  being  owned 
by  G.  W.  Collomore,  of  Boston.  She 
had,  of  course,  been  frequently  rebuilt. 

Pearl  and  Louise  were  the  first  yachts 
with  the  distinctive  cutter-rig.  The 
river  Colne  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
birthplace  of  the  cutter  and  of  the  grace- 
ful cutter-stern.  The  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sey may  be  said  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  British  yachting,  and  his  descendants 
have  been  glorious  patrons  of  the  sport. 
The  old  Marquis  christened  his  son. 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  by  dipping  him 
headfirst  into  the  sea,  while  a  child  in 
long  clothes,  from,  the  deck  of  the  Pearl. 
Every  yachtsman  knows  what  Lord 
Alfred  did  for  the  sport  in  England, 
and  how  capitally  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  he  worked  together  in  developing 
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it.  Lord  Alfred  had  the  full  manage- 
ment of  the  Prince's  yachts,  A  lexandria 
and  Dagmar,  both  built  for  His  Royal 
Highness  by  John  Harvey. 

Lord  Alfred,  too,  was  first  to  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  the  auxiliary 
yacht,  and  John  Harvey  designed  for 
him  the  Xantha,  the  first  of  her  kind 
ever  built,  and  she  was  followed,  in 
1874.  by  the  Sunbeam,  Lord  Brassey's 
boat,  made  famous  by  Lady  Brassey's 
facile  pen. 

The  glory  of  Athens,  however,  lieth 
not  in  her  walls,  but  in  the  worth  of  her 
citizens,  and  famous  as  Wivenhoe  is  for 
boat  builders,  she  is  still  more  renowned 
as  the  breeding  place  of  the  most 
skillful  yacht  skippers  and  sailors.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the 
owners  of  racing  yachts  would  do  with- 
out the  Wivenhoe  men. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Colne,  with  Wiv- 
enhoe in  the  center,  Rowhedge  a  bit 
higher  up  and  Brightlingsea  lower 
down,  a  hardy  lot  of  sea-dogs  have 
flourished  for  centuries.  Tough  as 
nails  are  they,  and  active  as  cats.  They 
take  to  the  water  from  childhood,  and 
have  exceptional  facilities  for  becoming 
sailors. 

In  the  summer  they  spend  their  time 
in  the  shrimp  boats,  clever  little  cutters 
of  some  eighteen  tons,  that,  morn  by 
morn  go  down  to  the  sea,  trawl  fishing 
for  shrimps,  and  eve  by-eve  come  up  the 
river  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fish- 
ing ground.  Every  day  there  is  a  race,  for 
it  means  considerable  money  to  be  first, 
second  or  third  boat.  There  are  peddlers 
in  waiting  every  evening  to  purchase 
the  cargoes  of  crustaceans.  The  first 
boat  up  will  get  thirty-six  cents  a  peck, 
the  second  twenty-eight  cents,  the  third 
eighteen  or  twenty  cents,  while  those 
that  follow  have  to  be  content  with  rates 
that  are  much  lower.  In  fact  they  dis- 
pose of  the  n  by  the  bushel  for  what 
they  can  get  to  the  "bummaree  "  of  the 
village. 

This  is  the  school  in  which  the  Cran- 
fields,  of  Rowhedge,  the  Pittucks  and 
Harlows,  of  Wivenhoe,  and  the  Greggs, 
of  Brightlingsea,  learned  the  art  of 
boatsailing,  every  summer.  In  the 
winter  the  times  are  harder.  The 
shrimps  seek  warmer  waters,  and  not 
one  is  to  be  caught.  Their  exodus  is  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  swallow.  What  do 
these  famous  fishermen  of  Wivenhoe 
then  ?     Do  they  go  into  winter  quarters 


and  hibernate  like  the  dormouse  ?  Or 
do  they  spend  their  time  loafing  on  the 
wharves  or  around  the  inglenook,  at  the 
village  tavern  ?  They  do  neither,  good 
brother.  They  still  look  for  their  living 
in  the  teeming  North  Sea,  fertile  with 
fish  of  almost  every  kind. 

When  the  biting  east  winds  set  in 
generally  in  the  bleak  month  of  Novem- 
ber or  December,  a  certain  little  denizen 
of  the  deep  whose  Latin  or  scientific 
name  is  Clupiza  Sprattus,  vulgarly 
known  as  Jack  Sprat,  approaches  the 
coast  of  England  in  huge  shoals.  He  is 
not  caught  in  American  waters,  but  is 
often  eaten  masquerading  as  a  sardine 
in  a  can  whose  alluring  label  talks  pic- 
turesquely of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
is  quite  a  succulent  morsel,  fresh  canned 
or  smoked,  and  no  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don would  think  his  banquet  complete 
without  a  savory  dish  of  this  delightful 
little  fish  of  the  herring  tribe  which 
peers  and  paupers  alike  enjoy.  The 
bloated  alderman  recognizes  his  tooth- 
someness.  The  cockney  artisan  revels  in 
his  rich  juices.  George  Augustus  Sala, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge,  in 
a  memorable  passage  insists  that  he 
shall  be  washed  down  with  just  a  "  nip  " 
of  smoky  Hollands,  as  a  corrective, 
and  in  this  sentiment  I  most  cordially 
concur. 

When  the  sprats  strike  the  coast  the 
men  from  the  Colne  sally  forth  in  their 
"  stow-boats  "  as  they  are  called — stout 
cutter-rigged  smacks  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  tons,  and  pursue  their  finny  foes 
in  the  estuaries  and  tide-ways  with  the 
seine  or  the  bag-net.  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  can  see  them  now  sailing  up  the 
river,  loaded  to  the  deck  edge  with 
beams  and  nets  lashed  to  their  rails  and 
hanging  over  their  sterns,  while  for  ten 
feet  up  their  rigging  is  one  mass  of  ice. 
Cranfield's  or  Pittuck's  boat  first,  so 
closely  pressed  by  the  Harlow's  and 
Carter's  that  bets  are  made  by  the 
loungers  on  the  wharf  that  Pittuck  with 
his  Enigma  will  head  Cranfield's  Sally, 
or  that  Jack  Carter  will  wriggle  his 
Wonder  right  through  the  lee  of  Har- 
low's Haughty  Belle. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  men 
trained  in  such  a  splendid  school  as  this 
one  are  in  great  demand  by  yachtsmen. 
It  is  no  wonder  either  that  these  sturdy 
skippers  and  sailors  are  proud  of  their 
nursery,  the  oyster  breeding  river 
Colne,  down  in  Essex. 


TRAPPING   AND   HOME-MADE   TRAPS. 


BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


to-day, 
reason, 
passed 


HE  art  of  trapping  is 
as  old  as  man.  The 
prehistoric  human 
skulker  in  caves 
and  chance-made 
natural  shelters 
was  surrounded  by 
monstrous  forms 
of  life,  some  of 
which  he  fed,  in 
all  probability,  and 
others  he  fed  upon. 
Inferior  as  this  un- 
written man  was  in 
mental  powers  to 
his  descendants  of 
he  still  possessed  brains  and 
and  aided  by  these  he  encom- 
the  downfall  of  creatures  his 
superiors  in  strength  and  activity.  In 
fine,  he  trapped;  and  he,  in  the  persons 
of  his  increasing  progeny,  has  trapped, 
more  or  less,  ever  since. 

Time  was  when  trapping  consisted 
mainly  of  setting  traps  and  taking  there- 
from the  easily  secured  captives,  but 
now  it  demands  the  closest  study  of 
wild  creatures  and  their  ways —  has  be- 
come, in  fact,  a  strategic  game  between 
the  highest  form  of  reason  and  an  in- 
stinct often  so  closely  approaching 
reason  that  the  dividing  line  is  prob- 
lematical. The  very  difficulty  of  suc- 
cessful trapping,  the  keen  observation 
and  close  study  it  demands  and  the  de- 
lightful contact  it  insures  with  Nature's 
purest  charms,  form  its  greatest  attrac- 
tion. There  is  more  excitement  (of  a 
certain  kind),  more  pleasure  and  more 
genuine  sportsmanship  involved  in  trap- 
ping than  in  shooting  game  with  gun  or 
rifle,  simply  because  the  one  demands 
more  knowledge  and  closer  and  longer 
continued  relations  with  Nature  than 
does  the  other. 

The  successful  trappers,  the  last  few 
representatives  of  the  hardy,  pictur- 
esque race  who  blazed  the  trail  for  civ- 
ilization across  this  mighty  continent, 
know  the  ways  of  beast  and  fowl  as  a  law- 
yer knows  the  intricate  mesh  of  the  net 
he  will  weave  around  or  disentangle  from 
a  disputed  point.  Such  men  can  read 
the  "  sign  "  of  forest,  plain  and  sky  with 


microscopic  eye  ;  to  them  the  marvel- 
ous page  of  Nature  is  indeed  an  open 
book,  filled  with  words  plain  and  read- 
able. And  while  no  amateur  trapper 
will  ever  attain  their  skill,  yet  possibly 
some  of  my  readers  may  find  pleasure 
in  dabbling  in  the  craft  in  an  amateur- 
ish way,  and  by  its  means  rid  them- 
selves of  furred  and  feathered  pests  and 
save  some  valued  pet  or  property  from 
destruction. 

Most  boys,  especially  village  and 
country  boys,  have  a  natural  tendency 
for  capturing  wild  creatures.  I  myself 
was  a  born  trapper,  and  as  my  early  life 
was  spent  in  a  small  town  from  which 
the  woods  could  be  reached  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  many  and  many  a  furred 
and  feathered  victim  filled  my  snares. 
If  there  happened  to  be  a  particularly 
cunning  gray  old  wood  chuck  in  a  sand 
knoll,  he  was  mine  ere  the  game  was 
through  with  ;  was  there  an  unusually 
destructive  rat  about  the  premises,  one 
that  laughed  at  traps,  I,  and  I  alone,  was 
allowed  to  tamper  with  him,  and  to  me 
was  paid  the  inevitable  "  quarter  "  when 
the  dead  rascal  was  finally  produced. 
My  respected  Dad,  a  second  Jack  Rus- 
sell, could  hold  true  and  ride  straight, 
don  the  mittens,  land  a  fish,  trap  a  "  var- 
mint," or  stuff  a  bird,  with  the  best  of 
'em,  and  in  a  sneaking  sort  of  way  he 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  one  of  his  sons 
had  inherited  his  tastes.  During  my 
youthful  days  he  had  a  regular  scale  of 
prices  for  trapped  vermin  —  so  much  a 
dozen  for  mice,  so  much  apiece  for  rats, 
etc.,  with  a  most  liberal  emergency  fund 
for  the  capture  of  any  chance  free- 
booter. Did  a  falcon  nail  a  carrier,  or 
an  almond  tumbler,  a  dollar  or  more 
was  bid  for  the  pirate's  body;  and  a 
mink,  or  coon,  or  owl  attacking  his 
choice-bred  poultry,  or  a  rabbit  cutting 
his  raspberry  canes,  simply  meant  extra 
cash  for  me. 

With  such  encouragement,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  I  trapped  pretty  nearly 
every  creature  about  the  place,  from  my 
sister's  beaux  to  the  humming-birds  in 
the  trumpet-flowers.  In  after  years  fate 
led  me  to  the  grand  old  woods  of  Mich- 
igan's northern  peninsula,  and  under  the 
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crowding,  whispering-  pines  and  hem- 
locks, I  and  a  scarred  old  waif  from  the 
western  Rockies  trapped  together  for 
two  memorable  seasons.  In  those  da3^s 
('75  and  '76)  wild  pigeons  nested  in 
Oceana  County,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  we  took  our  full  share  of  azure- 
backed,  pink-breasted  beauties  with  the 
nets.  But  the  old-day  countless  myri- 
ads of  pigeons  have  vanished  for  aye, 
and  with  them  the 
"  stool-birds  "  and 
netted  "  stools,"  the 
"bough-house"  and 
taut  spring-rope, 
the  salted  or  baited 
beds,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

And  now  to  con- 
sider a  few  useful 
traps.  Let  not  the 
reader  be  disap- 
pointed with  the 
paucity  of  my  de- 
vices, which  include 
the  easiest  made,  or 
set,  and  the  most 
effectual  of  almost 
countless  contriv- 
ances. I  describe  no  appliance  or 
scheme  for  taking  bird  or  beast  that 
can  be  classified  under  the  broad  head 
of  "game"— and  I  do  this  for  reasons 
good.  Claiming  to  be  a  sportsman,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  only  the 
sultriest  kind  of  a  hereafter  awaits  the 
man  or  boy  who  will  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  trap  any  form  of  life  which, 
under  the  creed  of  sportsmanship, 
should  only  be  shot.  I  never  in  my  life 
intentionally  trapped  a  single  head  of 
game  proper,  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to. 
The  law  of  the  land  and  the  unwritten 
law  of  sportsmanship  forbid  the  trap- 
ping of  game,  and  while  I  know  well 
enough  how  to  snare  and  trap  deer,  tur- 
key, wild  goose,  duck,  grouse  and  quail, 
I  believe  in  "lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion," and  refrain  from  explaining. 
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Many  traps  sometimes  used  are  un- 
worthy the  consideration  of  any  civil- 
ized mortal,  on  account  of  the  barbar- 
ous torture  they  inflict  upon  captives. 
Notable  among  these  are  all  the  devices 
in  which  fish-hooks,  or  any  style  of 
hooks,  play  a  part — this  statement,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  the  capture  of 
fish.  The  ordinary  steel  trap,  too,  is 
vilely  cruel,  unless  so  set  that  the  cap- 
tured animal  can  plunge  into  water  and 
speedily  drown.  I  remember  days 
when  in  the  woods,  that  stress  of 
weather  would  prevent  us  visiting  a 
line  of  traps,  and  forty-eight  hours  later 
we  would  find  wretched  animals  cower- 
ing in  the  snow,  or  frozen  stiff  with  the 
metal  jaws  gripping  savagely  a  broken 
limb — or  not  infrequently  we  would 
discover  only  a  severed  paw,  where  the 
unfortunate  beast  had  gnawed  its  own 
flesh  and  so  gained 
freedom.  I  always 
hated  to  think  of 
how  those  tortured 
things  must  have 
suffered  as  they 
slowly  froze  to 
death.  Think  of  the 
agony  of  steel  jaws 
biting  living  flesh 
in  a  winter  atmos- 
phere, O  !  would-be 
trapper,  and  temper 
your  trapping  with 
merciful  considera- 
tion. Unfortunate- 
ly, certain  furred 
depredators,  such 
as  foxes  and  rac- 
coons, must  sometimes  be  caught  far 
from  water,  and  there  the  traps  must 
needs  inflict  their  tortures  ;  but  it  be- 
hooves the  humane  trapper  to  make 
those  tortures  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
no  trap  should  be  set  that  will  not  be 
visited  regularly  at  proper  intervals. 
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In  all  likelihood  few  of  my  readers 
will  ever  penetrate  the  wilderness  upon 
a  regular  trapping  outing,  so  I  need 
not  devote  much  space  to  the  capture 
of  the  greater  carnivorae.  For  such 
game  as  black  bear,  puma,  wolf  and 
lynx,  several  styles  of  traps  are  used, 
among  which  are  the  spring-gun,  steel 
trap,  poisoned  baits  and  the  dead-fall. 
The  first  and  second  are  sure  enough, 
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but  very  dangerous  if  used  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
sportsman  wandering  about ;  the  third 
is  an  inhuman  method  of  killing,  and 
may  perchance  kill  the  wrong  creature. 
Poison  in  any  form,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
mean  thing  to  use  ;  strychnine  is  most 
frequently  used,  and  anyone  who  has 
seen  a  dog  die  from  the  effects  of  the 
deadly  stuff  knows  what  a  horrible, 
muscle-racking  death  follows  the  swift 
effects  of  the  poison.  Only  for  the 
destruction  of  the  wolf,  or  the  thievish 
wolverine  is  such  a  method  defensible. 
A  well-known  and  excellent  trap  is  the 
last  mentioned  above — the  heavy  dead- 
fall. It  is  sure  enough,  if  properly  con- 
structed, and  will  kill  animals  as  large 
as  the  black  bear  speedily,  and  without 
injuring  the  fur.  There  is  a  style  of 
trap  which  takes  large  animals  alive;  it 
is  made  like  a  gigantic  >box-trap,  but 
I  conclude  that  none  of  my  readers  in- 
tends to  supply  a  menagerie — and  who 
the  mischief  else  wants  to  catch  bears 
and  "  sich  "  alive  ? 

The  best  dead-fall  is  constructed  as 
follows  :  In  a  swamp  or  bit  of  woods, 
where  the  "  sign  "  says  bears  are  work- 
ing, build  a  pen  about  three  feet  wide, 
four  deep  and  five  high,  of  moderate- 
sized  timber,  for  the  cutting  of  which  a 
keen  axe  is  needed.  Select  soft  ground 
and  form  the  pen  of  three-inch  saplings, 
pointed  and  driven  firmly  into  the  soil. 
When  the  pen  is  complete  a  couple  of 
logs    about    six    feet   long   are    placed 


across  the  front.  Outside,  on  either  side 
of  these  logs,  and  in  line  with  the  sides 
of  the  pen,  four  stout  poles  are  driven, 
as  shown  in  diagram.  The  principle 
of  the  trap  is  that  a  heavy  log  shall  fall 
upon  the  back  of  the  bear  and  crush 
the  body  against  the  lower  logs  fixed 
across  the  front  of  the  pen.  The  heavy 
log,  or  "  fall-log,"  should  be  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter  and  about  twenty 
feet  long.  The  working  parts  of  the 
trap  consist  of  a  stout  stake  (i)  driven 
firmly  just  inside  the  "bed-piece,"  or 
short  logs,  and  projecting  above  ground 
nearly  three  feet ;  a  straight  stick  (2) 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
flattened  slightly  at  one  end  ;  a  "  bait- 
stick,"  (3)  notched  at  each  end  on  op- 
posite sides ;  two  stout  forks  (4)  (4) 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the 
short,  straight  cross-piece  (5).  The  dia- 
gram will  explain  how  the  thing  works. 
The  weight  of  the  "  fall-log  "  rests  upon 
the  short  projecting  end  of  (2),  which  is 
supported  by  (1)  and  kept  in  position 
by  the  grip  of  the  notched  "bait-stick," 

(3)  the  reverse  notch  of  which  grips  the 
cross-piece  (5)  held  down  by  the  forks 

(4)  (4).  The  bait,  either  a  bit  of  smoked 
fish  or  flesh  smeared  with  honey,  is 
fixed  near  the  lower  end  of  the  "  bait- 
stick  "  (3).  In  order  to  reach  the  tempt- 
ing morsel  bruin  must  enter  the  trap  at 
least  halfway.  A  slight  forward  pull  at 
the  bait  will  release  the  lower  end  of  (3), 
which  at  once  allows  the  fall-log  to  crash 
down  across  the  back  of  the  unfortunate 
black  fellow,  who  will  possibly  think  the 
burden  that  lays  upon  him  is  greater 
than  he  can  bear.  In  any  event  his 
career  will  be  seriously  incommoded  by 
limits  when  he  is  once  pinned  between 
the  logs.  There  are  many  other  methods 
by  which  the  fall-log  can  be  worked,  an 
excellent  one  being  the  figure  4,  but 
perhaps  the  one  described  is  the  best, 
all  things  considered.  As  will  be 
noticed  in  the  illustration,  the  weight 
of  the  fall-log  can  be  increased  by 
resting  one  or  more  logs  on  it. 

A  good  trap  for  taking  coon,  mink, 
squirrel,  and  the  smaller  furred  creat- 
ures, is  the  little  dead-fall.  It  is  much 
used  by  professional  trappers,  and,  of 
course,  much  lighter  timber  is  employed 
in  constructing  it,  as  the  animals  are 
more  easily  killed  than  a  bear  cub.  The 
pen  can  be  made  of  small  sticks  and  the 
fall-log  can  be  eight  feet  long  and  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.    A  useful  method 
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of  setting  it  is  explained  by  the  illustra- 
tion. The  forked  bait-stick  is  about  a 
foot  long  and  the  fall-log  is  released  by 
the  animal  pulling  at  the  bait.  The 
cross-piece  upon  which  the  fall-log  rests 
is  about  fourteen  inches  long.  The  best 
baits  are  :  for  mink,  a  fowl's  or  bird's 
head,  or  a  bit  of  fish  ;  for  muskrat,  bits 
of  carrot  or  apple  ;  for  skunk  and  coon, 
part  of  a  dead  fowl  or  bird,  the  first 
preferred. 

The  young  trapper's  favorite  game, 
and  one  of  the  easiest  trapped  animals, 
is  the  wild  rabbit,  and  for  the  taking  of 
poor  bunny  there  is  no  trap  superior  to 
the  old  reliable  "twitch-up."  Rabbits 
have  regular  runways,  especially  in 
swampy  places,  and  keen  eyes  can  dis- 
cover the  little  paths  through  the  cover 
at  any  season,  and  they  are  betrayed  to 
the  most  careless  observer  as  soon  as 
the  first  snow  falls.  When  the  run- 
ways are  located  the  capture  of  the  rab- 
bits is  assured.  The  needful  outfit 
comprises  a  sharp  hatchet  and  knife,  and 
a  coil  of  fine  brass  wire  from  which  the 
snares  are  made.  The  "  twitch-up  "  can 
be  set  many  different  ways,  but  my  fa- 
vorite method  years  ago  was  as  follows  : 
Upon  either  side  of  the  runway  drive  a 
notched  stick  until  the  two  project 
about  eight  inches  above  the  ground. 
They  should  be  about  six  inches  apart, 
and,  say  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
rest  of  the  "twitch-up"  comprises  a 
springy  sapling  about  five  feet  long,  a 
foot  of  cord,  a  round  twig  long  enough 
to  rest  in  the  notches  of  the  sticks  driven 
in  the  ground,  and  lastly  the  noose  of 
brass  wir*e.  A  glance  at  the  accompany- 
ing figure  will  explain  how  the  twitch-up 
is  set.  The  rabbit  hopping  along  his  run- 
way in  either  direction  runs  his  head  into 
the  wire  noose,  which  grips  his  neck, 
very  few  struggles  suffice  to  release  the 
cross-piece,  the  spring-pole  straightens, 
and  bunny  is  lifted  off  his  feet  and 
strangled  in  short  order.  It  is  a  humane 
trap  and  very  effective,  and  if  the  spring- 
pole  be  made  strong  and  long  enough 
it  will  lift  the  rabbit  so  high  from  the 
ground  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
reynard  and  other  chance  prowlers.  If 
it  is  desired  to  take  a  rabbit  alive  by 
means  of  a  snare,  the  noose  alone  should 
be  fastened  to  a  small  tree  so  that  the 
loop  covers  the  runway.  The  rabbit 
will  get  it  about  his  neck  and  pull  hard 
until  half  choked.  The  moment  effort 
to    escape    is    relaxed   the    noose   will 


expand  enough  to  allow  the  animal  to 
breathe,  and  the  trapper  will  probably 
find  bunny  squatted  quietly,  literally 
tied  to  a  tree.  Needless  to  remark  this 
method  is  rather  too  cruel  for  general 
use. 

These  two  snares  require  no  bait,  and 
must  be  set  in  the  regular  paths  of  the 
game.  Among,  the  devices  which  de- 
pend upon  an  attractive  bait — and  the 
trapper  will  often  have  to  use  them — 
are  two  excellent  styles,  the  old  box- 
trap  and  the  bait  "  twitch-up."  The  pole, 
noose  and  string  for  the  latter  are  as  just 
described,  and  the  drawing  will  show 
how  it  is  set,  the  bait  being  half  a  sweet 
apple.  Instead  of  two  notched  sticks, 
an  arched  switch  is  used,  and  the  bait  is 
protected  by  a  pen  of  twigs  from  any 
attack  save  through  the  arch.  The  pen 
may  be  about  a  foot  broad  and  the  same 
distance  in  height,  with  an  opening  six 
inches  wide  left  in  one  side.  In  this 
opening  the  arch  and  noose  are  placed,* 
the  switch  to  form  the  arch  being  about 
twenty  inches  in  length.  The  method 
of  setting  with  two  tapered  sticks,  of 
which  the  upright  one  has  a  bit  of  apple 
tied  near  its  center,  is  so  simple  that  it 
requires  no  further  explanation  than  a 
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glance  at  the  drawing.  If  the  lower  end 
of  the  upright  stick  be  placed  upon  a 
little  flat  stone,  or  bit  of  smooth  bark, 
the  trap  is  rendered  more  sensitive,  but 
it  will  go  in  any  event. 

Wire  snares  can  also  be  used  to  take 
rats,  gophers  and  fish.  For  the  first- 
named  the  snare  can  be  arranged  verti- 
cally or  horizontally,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  hole.  For  the  gopher 
the  snare  should  be  laid  flat  above  the 
burrow;  but  a  more  curious  way,  and  one 
which  will  afford  the  boys  no  end  of  fun, 
is  as  follows  :  To  the  end  of  a  stout 
rod  affix  a  few  feet  of  strong  cord, 
exactly  as  for  fishing  tackle  ;  to  the  free 
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end  of  the  cord  attach  a  wire  noose,  and 
the  trap  is  ready.  The  gopher  has  a 
habit  of  diving  into  his  burrow  upon  the 
close  approach  of  a  pedestrian  ;  he  will 
remain  below  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  invariably  pop  up  suddenly,  and 
sit  bolt  upright  with  his  hind  quarters 
just  within  the  burrow.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  trapper  has  walked  near  a  go- 
pher. The  little  pest  suddenly  disap- 
pears— now  run  softly  to  the  burrow, 
place  the  snare  around  the  entrance, 
slip  away  to  the  length  of  rod  and  line, 
and  lie  down  on  the  grass  and  wait,  hold- 
ing the  butt  of  the  rod  meanwhile  firmly 
in  hand.  The  instant  the  gopher  pops 
up,  heave  smartly  on  the  rod  and  a  cap- 
ture is  assured.  I  have  caught  lots  of 
them  this  way,  and  frequently  with 
merely  a  string  noose  tied  to  a  buggy 
whip,  and  the  fun  was  rare  and  the  kill- 
ing of  the  gophers  joy  to  the  souls  of  the 
farmers.  In  taking  fish — "sniggin'  a 
'fish,"  we  boys  called  it  in  the  old  days — 
considerable  skill  and  a  quick,  respon- 
sive arm  are  required.  Sometimes  we 
used  a  snare  with  a  long  end  fastened  to 
a  short  stiff  rod  ;  but  the  favorite  method 
was  to  mouse  about  the  banks  of  the 
river  until  a  good  fish  was  discovered 
lurking  in  a  shaded  hole,  and  then  work 
the  snare  gingerly  until  it  was  around 
him,  and  just  about  his  gills,  when  a 
lightning  jerk  would  generally  land  the 
prize.  Only  cunning  observation  and 
some  practice  can  insure  success.  With 
a  longish  rod  we  had  great  fun  snig- 
gling the  slender  gar-pike  from  their 
lurking  places  among  the  river  weeds. 
Trout,  pickerel,  bass  and  mullet  are 
also  easy  game  enough  after  the  sniggler 
has  once  caught  the  hang  of  the  thing. 

Another  form  of  snare  I  hardly  ap- 
prove of  (as  it  is  used  to  capture  little 
birds,  which  I  hold  to  be  too  beautiful, 
gladsome  creatures  to  be  either  trapped 
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by  boys  or  caged  by  grown  people  who 
ought  to  know  better),  is  made  of  long 
horse-hair,  a  single  hair  being  used  for 
each  snare.  To  make  the  noose  the  two 
ends  of  a  hair  from  a  horse's  tail  are 
brought  together,  and  the  double  hair 
twisted  slightly  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  When  properly  twisted,  the 
loose  ends  are  passed  through  the  little 
loop  formed  by  doubling  the  hair  and 

made  fast 
with  a  knot. 
Fifteen  or 
twenty  o  f 
these  snares 
can  be  made 
in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  tied 
at  short  in- 
tervals along 
a  piece  of  fine, 
strong  twine ; 
or,  according 
to  an  old-fashioned  method,  the  hairs 
may  be  attached  around  a  barrel  hoop. 
In  setting,  the  hoop  or  string  is  pegged 
to  the  ground,  the  hairs  arranged  to 
best  advantage,  and  bait  scattered  in- 
side the  hoop  or  about  the  string.  The 
kind  of  bait  to  be  used  will  depend  upon 
the  variety  of  bird  to  be  caught.  For 
sparrows,  bread  crumbs  are  as  good  as 
anything,  while  snow-birds,  snow  bunt- 
ings, shore  larks,  and  other  winter  birds 
are  easily  attracted  by  a  few  handfuls 
of  chaff,  or  clover  tops  scattered  on  the 
snow.  But  if  youthful  readers  of  Out- 
ing will  accept  my  advice  they  will 
leave  horse-hair  snares  and  our^beautiful 
small  birds  severely  alone. 

The  old-fashioned  box-trap  is  one  of 
the  best  for  taking  rabbits  and  such 
small  deer  alive.  Any  boy  at  all  handy 
with  tools  can  construct  this  trap  out  of 
inch  boards.  The  best  dimensions  for 
rabbits  are — bottom  board,  twenty  by 
seven  inches ;  sides,  twenty  by  nine 
inches ;  lid  board,  nineteen  by  seven 
inches ;  end-piece  affixed  to  lid,  seven 
inches  square ;  tail-piece,  roughly  ta- 
pered at  one  end  from  a  bit  of  board 
sixteen  by  seven  inches.  When  put 
together  these  parts  will  fit  smoothly 
and  form  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  a 
rabbit  quite  comfortably.  The  way  the 
boards  should  go  together  is  explained 
in  the  drawing.  For  the  hinges  for  the 
lid,  bore  a  hole  with  a  brad-awl  half  an 
inch  below  the  upper  edge  of  each  side- 
piece  at  a  point  four  inches  from  the 
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high  end-piece.  Two  pieces  of  pointed 
wire,  two  inches  long,  or  a  couple  of 
nails  of  suitable  length,  driven  through 
the  awl-holes  into  the  edges  of  the  lid, 
will  form  a  smooth-working  hinge,  as 
good  as  could  be  purchased  anywhere. 
A  couple  of  inch  auger  holes  bored 
through  each  side,  and  through  the  lid, 
will  assist  ventilation  and  enable  the 
trapper  to  see  his  captive  when  the  trap 
is  closed. 

To  complete 
the  trap  a  half- 
inch  hole  isbored 
through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  high 
end-piece  three 
inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the 
trap,  and  in  a 
line  si  d  e  wise 
from  it  about 
three  inches 
away  is  driven 
a  short  piece  of 
wire  or  smooth, 
headless  nail,  until  the  end  projects  out- 
side the  end-piece  half  an  inch.  A  piece 
of  whipcord  or  hard-finished  string  is 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the  lid,  as 
shown,  and  carried  through  a  slight 
groove  notched  in  the  top  of  the  high 
end-piece.  To  the  free  end  of  the  string 
is  affixed  a  straight  stick  of  a  length 
sufficient  to  allow  one  end  to  catch  be- 
neath the  point  of  wire  or  nail,  while 
the  other  passes  across  below  the  hole, 
through  which  the  all-important  spindle 
is  to  pass.  The  spindle  should  be  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to 
work  freely  in  the  hole,  smoothed  round, 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  pointed  at 
one  end.  When  setting  the  trap  the  lid 
is  raised,  the  spindle,  with  half  an  apple 
driven  firmly  on  the  pointed  end,  is 
pushed,  from  inside  the  box,  through 
the  hole  in  the  end-piece  until  it  pro- 
jects half  an  inch  ;  then  the  cord  is 
passed  over  the  high  point  and  the 
cord's  cross-piece  caught  delicately  at 
either  end  by  the  point  of  wire  and  the 
end  of  the  loose  spindle.  A  slight  pull 
or  movement  of  the  bait  inside  the  trap 
will  release  the  cross-piece  from  the 
spindle,  when  the  lid  will  at  once  fall 
and  the  rabbit  be  secured.  The  same 
style  of  trap,  made  smaller  and  of  lighter 
material,  answers  admirably  for  trap- 
ping squirrels,  if  baited  with  a  nubbin  of 
corn  and  placed  in  a  tree  or  on  a  fence 


top  favored  by  the  bushy-tailed  scamps. 
The  little  striped  ground-squirrel,  or 
chipmunk,  makes  an  interesting  pet, 
and  while  he  should  be  trapped  for  no 
other  purpose,  he  may  legitimately  be 
made  captive  if  he  is  to  be  well  taken 
care  of.  A  small  box-trap,  set  near  his 
hole  among  the  roots  of  some  tree,  is 
almost  certain  to  take  him,  and  the 
remembrance  of  a  trap  employed  in 
youthful  days  calls  up  a  smile  even 
now.  It  was  a  very  crude  device,  but 
it  worked  like  a  charm.  Chipmunks 
are  very  fond  of  running  along  the 
lower  rails  of  snake-fences,  and  this 
habit  can  be  taken  advantage  of.  My 
trap  was  simply  a  small,  hollow  limb, 
about  two  feet  long,  picked  up  in  the 
woods,  and  I  carried  a  wooden  box  or 
cage  from  home  to  hold  the  captives. 
When  after  chipmunks,  I,  and  a  boon 
companion,  hied  away  to  a  rail-fence 
in  the  woods  frequented  by  the  little 
striped  fellows,  and  one  or  more  were 
soon  discovered  on  the  lower  rails. 
They  were  suffered  to  run  along  the 
fence  as  far  as  they  chose  (never  very 
far),  while  we  quietly  removed  the  third 
rail  from  the  ground  in  a  certain  panel, 
thus,  as  it  were,  making  two  rails  on 
either  side  lead  to  the  second  one  from  the 
ground  in  our  chosen  panel.  Upon  this 
second  rail  was  laid  the  hollow  branch  ; 
then  one  of  us  raced  forward,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  fence,  to  head  the 
chipmunks  and  turn  them  back,  while 
the  other  retreated  along  the  fence  ten 
or  fifteen  yards  from  the  hollow  limb. 
Each  of  us  carried  a  short  stick,  used  to 
tap  on  the  rails  in  driving  the  game, 
and  also  to  plug  the  two  ends  of  the 
trap  after  a  chipmunk  had  entered. 
The  driven  animals  would  run  to  and 
over  the  hollow  limb,  only  to  be  turned 
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back  every  time  they  passed  it.  Finally, 
when  we  had  drawn  within  three  panels 
of  each  other,  with  the  quarry  and  trap 
half-way  between,  the  chipmunks  had 
no  choice  but  to  bolt  from  the  fence  or 
hide  in  the  convenient  hollow  limb. 
One  or  more  would  surely  accept  the 
latter  chance,  whereupon  one  of  us 
would  yell,  "  He's  in  !  "  and  the  limb 
would  be  promptly  plugged.  One  end 
of  the  branch  was  then  inserted  in  the 
box,  possible  outlet  guarded  by  cap  or 
handkerchief,  and  the  victim  was  pushed 
out  by  a  switch  from  above.  If  the 
chipmunk  proved  obstinate,  and  could 
not  be  pushed  out  without  injury,  we 
carried  the  branch  to  the  first  bush- 
pond,  and  after  bagging  a  handkerchief 
loosely  over  one  end,  sunk  the  other  in 
the  water  until  our  game  climbed  into 
the  handkerchief,  for  reasons  good. 

The  figure  "  4  "  contrivance  is  a  time- 
honored  and,  for  certain  purposes,  a  very 
useful  trap.  The  commonest  method  is 
to  support  a  heavy  flat  stone  with  the 
"  4,"  or  to  use  a  piece  of  two-inch 
plank,  weighted  with  a  stone,  if  re- 
quired. Miniature  "  4s "  can  be  used 
for  mice,  or,  if  the  game  is  to  be  cap- 
tured alive,  a  box  takes  the  place  of  the 
stone.  The  different  parts  of  the  "  4  " 
and  the  method  of  setting  are  shown  in 
the  drawing  ;  and  a  little  intelligent  ex- 
perimenting will  teach  the  young  trap- 
per what  length  of  sticks  are  best  suited 
to  his  purpose.  The  lower  end  of  the 
upright  stick  should  always  be  placed 
upon  a  small  flat  stone,  smooth  chip,  or 
hard  surface,  and  the  upper  point  of  the 
"  4  "  should  be  as  near  the  front  edge  of 
the  stone,  or  whatever  "fall"  is  used,  as 
possible.  An  apple  or  nubbin  of  corn 
is  good  bait  for  rabbit  and  squirrel, 
while  a  bit  of  flesh  or  fish  affixed  to  the 
inside  point  of  the  bait-stick  will  tempt 
rat,  mink,  or  flesh-eating  "varmints." 

For  owls  and  hawks  too  fond  of  poul- 
try, two  methods  answer  very  well. 
The  great  horned  owl  is  a  determined 
foe  to  feathered  denizens  of  the  barn- 
yard, and,  of  course,  hunts  '  only  by 
night,  when  fire-arms  avail  little  against 
him.  But  the  owl  is  very  easily  trapped, 
and  the  best  device  for  taking  him  is  the 
common  steel  muskrat,  or  mink  trap. 
Both  owls  and  hawks  are  given  to 
alighting  upon  the  highest  convenient 
point  from  which  they  can  safely  scan 
the  barnyard,  and  the  trapper  has  only 
to  study  the  surroundings  carefully  and 


then  prepare  a  few  high  "  convenient 
points "  for  the  benefit  of  the  free- 
booters. Nail  a  board  platform,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  steel  trap,  firmly  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  ;  tie  a  steel  trap  to  the 
platform,  set  the  trap  and  fix  the  pole 
upright  at  a  point  which  judgment  de- 
cides an  owl  or  hawk  would  deem  con- 
venient for  observations.  If  three  or 
four  such  traps  are  used,  the  chance  of 
success  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty, 
and  they  answer  for  hawk  by  day  and 
owl  by  night. 

Another  deadly  hawk  trap,  certain  to 
work  the  ruin  of  the  f alcon«in  particular, 
is  made  as  follows  :  The  foundation  is 
heavy  plank,  about  two  feet  square,  into 
which  fifteen  or  more  stiff,  needle- 
pointed,  upright  wires  are  firmly  fixed. 
These  wires  must  be  stiff  enough  to 
withstand  a  smart  shock  and  have 
points  as  fine  as  the  file  can  make  them. 
The  bait  is  a  young  chicken  tethered  by 
the  leg  to  the  central  wire,  a  short  bit  of 
soft  leather  or  cloth  serving  to  tie  it. 
The  contrivance  is  then  placed  where 
the  chicken  can  be  displayed  to  best  ad- 
vantage. If  upon  grass,  a  few  handfuls 
of  green  should  be  scattered  over  the 
plank  ;  if  upon  bare  ground,  a  quantity 
of  earth  sprinkled  over  the  board  will 
conceal  it  perfectly.  A  small  quantity 
of  grain  or  other  food  may  also  be 
placed  in  reach  of  the  chicken.  This 
method  is  a  trifle  rough  on  the  bait, 
which  should  never  be  kept  tied  longer 
than  an  hour.  If  a  falcon  is  haunting  a 
certain  neighborhood  and  kills  a  prey, 
it  will  return  at  nearly  the  same  hour 
(generally  early  in  the  morning  or 
toward  evening)  when  it  desires  a  fresh 
kill.  Therefore  the  bait  need  suffer  no 
more  than  an  hour's  confinement. 
While  the  crying  and  movements  of  the 
tethered  live  bait  render  it  perfectly  ir- 
resistible, it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  trap.  A  more  humane  and  very 
sure  bait  would  be  a  stuffed  chicken,  set 
up  in  life-like  position,  and  with  the 
stuffed  bait  the  trap  is  always  set  and 
ready  for  business,  save  when  occupied 
by  a  predatory  gentleman. 

Another  capital  device  for  hawks  and 
owls  is  the  combination  of  steel  trap 
and  stuffed  bait.  Years  ago  I  bred  fancy 
pigeons,  and- one  morning  that  pest  of 
feathered  aggressors,  a  female  sparrow- 
hawk,  swooped  from  a  tall  pine  and  killed 
a  beautiful  little  almond  tumbler  which 
I  greatly  prized.     It  was  about   eight 
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o'clock,  and  early  in  the  winter,  and  I 
determined  to  have  that  hawk  at  all 
cost,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  feeding 
her  during  the  cold  weather.  I  at  once 
killed  a  white  pigeon  of  no  special  value, 
stuffed  it  carefully,  and  fastened  to  its 
back  a  light  steel  rat-trap,  which  I  had 
previously  dipped  in  liquid  whiting.  At 
dusk  I  closed  the  dove-cote,  so  that  no 
live  birds  should  be  about,  and  fixed  the 
stuffed  pigeon  on  the  roof  with  the  trap 
set.  Next  morning  I  was  on  the  qui 
vive  by  seven  o'clock,  and  had  a  gun 
ready  in  case  the  trap  failed.  About 
eight  o'clock  there  was  a  rush  of  wings 
as  a  dark  shape  darted  from  the  pine. 
Then  came  a  shock  and  a  sharp  click,  a 
few  shreds  of  cotton  batting  floated  in 
the  air,  and  \  had  my  lady  fast  enough. 
This  trap  was  frequently  used  after- 
ward for  owls  and  hawks,  and  worked 
the  doom  of  a  number  of  feathered  foes 
to  pigeons.  If  the  bird  is  properly 
mounted  it  can  hardly  fail. 

An  easily  arranged,  sure-working  trap 
for  mice  is  the  "  old-wife's  favorite,"  the 
delf  bowl  and  table-knife.  To  use  this 
device  to  best  advantage  an  old  shingle, 
or  bit  of  strong  pasteboard  a  foot  square, 
should  be  laid  upon  some  shelf  or  floor 
frequented  by  the  mice,  and  a  few  mor- 
sels of  cheese  scattered  upon  it.  The 
rodents  speedily  find  the  cheese  and 
learn  that  the  shingle  or  pasteboard  is 
perfectly  harmless,  and  run  over  it  with 
impunity.  In  setting  the  trap,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  place  a  bowl  on  the 
shingle  or  board  and  support  one  edge 
of  the  bowl  with  an  ordinary  table- 
knife.  A  bit  of  cheese-rind  is  fixed 
firmly  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  which 
should  project  a  couple  of  inches  inside 
the  bowl.  A  faint  pulling  at  the  cheese 
will  throw  the  knife  out  of  balance  and 
let  the  bowl  down,  when  bowl,  shingle, 
mouse  and  all  can  be  carried  safely  to 
the  nearest  water-barrel,  and  there  be 
dealt  with  as  the  court  may  decree. 

A  capital  trap  for  rats  can  be  made 
with  little  trouble  by  using  a  barrel  and 
paper  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  A 
sheet  of  stout  paper  is  dampened  and 
fixed  over  the  open  top  of  a  barrel,  and 
made  fast  by  tying  with  cord  below  the 
upper  hoop.  The  paper  is  then  allowed 
to  dry  and  draw  taut,  and  the  barrel  is 
placed  near  a  shelf  or  some  point  from 
which  a  rat  can  jump  upon  the  paper- 
head.  Cheese,  or  other  attractive 
bait,  is   then  placed  on  the  paper  and 


renewed  several  times  as  the  rats  devour 
it,  until  they  have  become  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  paper.  Lastly,  pieces 
of  bait  are  glued  firmly  to  the  paper, 
and  two  cuts  made  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife to  form  a  cross,  and  the  diagram 
shows  how  it  works — the  rat  jumps, 
the  paper  yields,  lets  the  victim  through, 
and  springs  back  into  position.  This 
trap  is  always  set,  and  will  catch  any 
number  of  rats.  If  preferred,  six  inches 
or  more  of  water  ma3^  occupy  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  but  this  demands  the 
use  of  a  perfectly  tight  barrel.  A  vari- 
ation of  this  trap  is  sometimes  made,  in 
which  a  tilting  head  is  used  instead  of 
the  cut  paper  ;  but  the  latter  is,  in  my 
belief,  the  better  plan. 

Many  winters  ago,  I  used  to  trap  blue- 
jays  about  the  corn  -  crib  with  rather 
a  cute  device.  An  auger  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  head  of  a  jay  was 
bored  in  a  quarter  section  of  a  shingle, 
and  short  slips  of  basket  stuff  were 
fastened  around  the  hole  on  one  side 
of  the  shingle,  with  their  points  bear- 
ing toward  each  other.  The  shingle 
was  then  placed  over  a  space  in  the 
crib  so  that  a  jay  looking  through  the 
hole  could  see  a  nubbin  of  corn  within 
easy  reach,  and  a  handy  perch  was 
provided  below  the  hole.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  for  a  jay  to  thrust  its 
blue  head  through  the  hole  and  be- 
tween the  yielding  points  of  basket 
slips,  but  it  was  an  altogether  different 
matter  when  the  head  was  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  usually  the  luckless  bird  and 
piece  of  shingle  fell  to  the  ground  to- 
gether, and  some  very  comical  antics 
resulted  ere  the  screaming  captive  was 
secured. 

Another  amusing,  yet  effectual  trap, 
for  crows,  is  termed  appropriately  the 
"foolscap."  Small  cones  of  stiff  paper 
(white  for  snow  and  dark  for  earth)  are 
made  and  fixed  in  shape  with  gum. 
They  should  be  four 
inches  across  the  larger 
opening  and  an  inch 
across  at  the  point. 
The  insides  of  them 
are  smeared  with  bird- 
lime (to  be  purchased 
at  bird  stores),  "tacky" 
slow  -  drying  varnish, 
or  linseed  oil  boiled 
down  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  stickiness, 
and  the  cones  are  then 
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sunk  to  their  edges  either  in  snow,  or 
in  loosened  earth  in  a  fresh  planted 
corn  -  field.  A  few  grains  of  corn  are 
then  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  each 
cone  and  the  traps  are  ready  for  busi- 
ness. A  crow  spies  the  corn  and  drives 
his  head  into  the  cone,  whereupon  the 
"  stickum  "  promptly  fastens  the  paper 
to  his  feathers  and  he  raises  his  head, 
lifting  the  cone  with  it.  Some  outrage- 
ous crow  talk  and  some  astonishingly 
funny  antics  follow,  as  the  blinded  bird 
strives  vainly  to  free  itself  of  its  novel 
head-gear. 

Something  of  the  same  principle  may 
be  used  to  trap  those  winged  jewels,  the 
ruby-throated  humming-birds.  A  little 
stiff  treacle  can  be  smeared  inside  the 
long  blossoms  of  the  trumpet-flower,  and 
this  will  hold  the  wee  honey-hunter  by 
the  feathers.     Varnish,   or  birdlime,  do 


not  answer  as  well  as  treacle,  the  birds 
apparently  detecting  the  treacherous 
stuff  and  refusing  to  creep  into  the  pre- 
pared blossom. 

My  young  readers  must  bear  in  mind 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  encourage 
trapping  of  birds  other  than  destructive 
or  obnoxious  varieties.  There  is  no 
glory  in  capturing  beautiful,  sweet- 
voiced  creatures,  fitted  only  to  enjoy 
the  freest  of  lives  ;  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  there  is  no  sense  and  much 
cruelty  in  caging  any  wild  bird. 
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THE    WATCHER. 

EEP  in  the  "  Vale  of  the  Shadow," 

Down  through  the  gloomiest  dense, 
There  glimmers  the  sheen  of  a  halo, 
In  the  heaviest  night  of  suspense. 

Trembling  it  hangs  in  the  silence, 
Faint  as  a  quivering  wraith, 

Elusive  even  to  science  ; 

But  there  to  the  keen  eye  of  Faith. 


Slowly  it  gathers  and  lengthens, 

And  fades  as  it  were  with  a  breath. 
Yet  ever  and  ever  it  strengthens, 

And  out  of  the  Valley  of  Death 

There  glints  the  soft  beams  of  the  dawning, 
And  hope  is  restored  with  the  light. 

A  loved  life  comes  back  with  the  morning, 
And  sorrow  has  flown  with  the  night. 

c.  TURNER. 


A   FOX-HUNT  ON   THE    LITTLE    OBED. 


BY    MINNIE    W.    ARMSTRONG. 
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f  f  ¥  _  TE  are  to  ride  around  to  the 
stables  and  the  Captain  will 
join  us  there  with  the 
hounds,"  said  Rob,  as  he 
assisted  me  to  mount  Henry,  my  big 
gray.  A  moment  later  we  were  gallop- 
ing over  the  hill  that  lay  between  the 
hotel  and  the  main  street  of  the  quaint 
little  town  which  nestled  like  a  wind- 
blown fragment  of  civilization  among 
the  beautiful  Cumberland  Mountains. 
There  was  one  main  street  on  which 
the  stores,  post-office,  and  a  few  other 
houses  stood,  and  as  Rob  and  I  rode  down 
it  we  fully  realized  that  for  once  in  our 
lives  we  were  "  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers." But  we  were  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  public  opinion  that  morning,  for 
were  we  not  going  fox-hunting  on  the 
Little  Obed  ?  Fox-hunting,  with  eight 
good  hounds  to  trail  the  quarry,  and 
Captain  N.,  a  big,  blonde,  hard-riding 
Tennessean,  to  lead  the  chase  ! 

As  we  rode  toward  him  he  waved 
his  soft  felt  hat,  and  mounted  his  horse, 
which  stood  fretting  to  be  off.  Then 
rang  out  a  sweet  challenge  ..from  his 
horn,  and  with  the  glad,  eager  hounds 
leaping  around  and  before  us,  we  dashed 
off  into  the  woods. 

Rain  had  fallen  all  the  day  and  night 
before,  but  the  morning  was  glorious. 
A  shower  of  glittering  drops  pattered 
over  us  as  we  brushed  against  occasional 
low-hanging  boughs,  but  trifles  like 
these  count  for  naught  when  enthusi- 
asts go  a-hunting.  The  leaves  were 
flaming  with  autumnal  fires,  and  the 
gray  trunks  of  the  trees  held  crowns  of 
gorgeous  beauty.     There  gleamed  the 


ruby  of  the  sour- woods,  the  topaz  of  the 
chestnuts  and  hickories,  the  green  and 
gold  and  russet  of  the  oaks,  the  crimson 
and  amber  of  the  maples,  the  dark 
greens  of  the  ever-whispering  pines. 
All  along  the  banks  of  the  little  brooks 
which  gleamed  like  quicksilver  running 
over  beds  of  mosses  and  ferns,  was  the 
rich  green  of  ivy  and  laurel,  while 
climbing  here  and  there  the  bamboo 
vine  flung  out  its  spotted,  glittering 
leaves.  And  everywhere,  on  leaf  and 
spray,  white  drops  of  moisture  glittered 
like  diamonds.  In  the  opens  golden-rod 
waved  its  graceful  plumes,  the  purple 
asters  tossed  their  lovely  heads  o'er 
nodding  ferns  and  cushioned  mosses. 

Our  horses  were  full  of  life,  and  gaily 
galloped  through  beds  of  ferns,  or  flew 
over  tiny  brooks  and  moss-grown  logs 
with  that  springy  ease  found  only  in  the 
well-bred  and  perfectly  conditioned 
hunter.  As  I  swayed  and  bent  with 
every  motion  of  the  magnificent  animal 
beneath  me,  I  felt  that  exultant  thrill 
of  fresh,  vigorous  life  best  understood" 
by  those  who  spend  much  time  in  the 
saddle.  With  every  breath  of  the  moun- 
tain air,  with  every  leap  of  my  gray, 
I  was  surely  inhaling  the  elixir  of 
life.  Ah,  to  ride  on  like  this  forever  ! 
Through  these  glorious  woods,  through 
crystal-flowing  streams,  over  the  rocky 
hills,  down  into  the  ferny  dells,  snatch- 
ing at  a  jewel-like  leaf  or  a  plume 
of  golden-rod,  throwing  my  arms  wide 
out  to  catch  the  wind  as  it  rushes 
past  me,  bending  to  my  horse's  neck  to 
escape  the  low-hanging  bough  above 
me,  then  on  and  on,  my  heart  keeping 
time  to  the  thud,  thud  of  my  horse's 
fast-flying  feet,  which  drum  out  un- 
ceasing, "  This  is  freedom  !  This  is  free- 
dom !  " 

But  there — horse  and  rider  motion- 
less, stands  the  Captain.  His  left  hand 
commands  silence,  and  as  we  join  him 
he  points  to  the  right  :  "  Listen  to  the 
music  !  "  and  clear  and  deep  comes  the 
baying  of  the  hounds.  The  wild  "  music  " 
thrills  me  as  no  music  ever  thrilled  me 
before.  One  voice  was  deeper,  fuller 
toned  than  the  others.     I  must  know  the 
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hound  that  gives  tongue  to  that  deep  bay. 
"  Old  Drum,"  answers  the  Captain.  The 
chase  is  nearing  us,  the  Captain  turns, 
his  blue  eyes  on  fire  with  a  hunter's  en- 
thusiasm. "  Now,  Rob,  you  two  go  to 
that  hill  and  she  can  see  the  chase  just 
on  that  rise  across  the  creek.  I'll  after 
the  hounds." 

"  O  Fate  !  To  be  a  woman  !  "  and  I 
slowly  turn  and  follow  Rob,  wishing 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  dared  say  to 
that  big  Captain,  "  I  won't  stand  on  the 
hill  and  see  you  have  all  the  fun  ;  I 
want  to  be  after  the  hounds  too  ;  "  but  I 
don't  dare,  so  I  meekly  follow  Rob. 
I  know  he  wishes  I  was  in  Halifax,  or 
some  other  place  where  men  wish  super- 
fluous women  to  be,  for  of  course  he 
wants  to  follow  the  hounds  as  much  as 
I  do.  But  Rob  never  forgets  to  be  gal- 
lant, and  his  handsome  face  does  not 
show  that  he  considers  me  a  nuisance,  so 
we  ride  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  wait. 
But  the  dogs  are  still,  and  we  see  them 
running  wildly  about  with  noses  to  the 
ground  and  whining  softly  to  them- 
selves. "  Off  the  track,"  says  Rob,  lacon- 
ically. I  don't  know  much  about  fox- 
hunting, but  I  do  know  that  if  you  want 
a  man  to  look  as  if  he  would  like  to — 
swear,  just  ask  questions  and  show  all 
your  ignorance  when  he  is  intently 
watching  a  race  or  any  thing  equally  ex- 
citing. I  did  not  want  to  make  Rob 
savage,  so  I  held  my  peace,  and  he 
turned  after  a  time  and  volunteered  the 
information  that  the  dogs  had  lost  the 
fox  and  we  would  have  to  wait  till  they 
found  him.  While  waiting,  Rob  dis- 
mounted and  decked  our  horses  with 
plumes  of  golden-rod,  sumac  leaves  and 
ferns,  and  we  talked  of  the  beauties  that 
lay  all  around  us.  The  mosses  and  ferns  ; 
the  squawberry  whose  long  sprays  hold 
blood-red  berries  among  its  round 
leaves  ;  the  blue-black  berries  shining  in 
graceful  clusters  amid  the  oddly  spotted 
leaves  of  the  bamboo- vines  ;  the  snowy 
foam  curling  among  gray  rocks,  where 
Little  Obed  rushed  down  the  mountain 
to  join  the  Big  Obed  a  little  farther  on. 

In  time  we  heard  a  "  Hello  !  "  and  gal- 
loped to  join  our  beckoning  Captain. 

"  They're  off  to  the  right.  I  hear  Old 
Drum,  so  they've  found  him.  They'll 
dash  past  here."  And  pointing  over  the 
hill  the  Captain  rode  off. 

Rob  turned  to  me  :  "  Shall  we  stay 
here,  or  shall  we  go  over  the  hill  nearer 
the  hounds  ?     You  can  see  him  here." 


"  I'll  stay  here.  You  go  over  the  hill." 
I  saw  he  wanted  to  go,  and  if  I  had  to 
sit  there  like  a  doll  baby,  I  would  not 
further  martyrize  poor  Rob. 

He  still  lingered.  "  Won't  you  be 
afraid  ? " 

"  Afraid  !  Of  what  ?  I'll  stay  right 
here  till  you  come  back.  Go  on  ;  just 
hear  the  hounds." 

The  music  was  more  than  he  could 
stand,  and  off  he  sped,  Frank,  his  beauti- 
ful bay,  as  wild  to  be  near  the  chase  as 
his  young  rider.  I  sat  alone  and  listen- 
ed to  the  clamor,  wishing  hard  that  I 
could  see  them,  and  then  I  wondered  as 
I  oft  had  done,  why  a  woman  must  sit 
idly  while  the  men  have  all  the  glorious 
fun  of  field  sports.  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
fox,  too,  and  hoped  the  Captain  would 
shoot  him  instead  of  letting  the  hounds 
tear  him.  All  the  time  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  open  ground  above  the  bank  of 
laurels,  where  the  Captain  told  me  the 
fox  would  run.  I  heard  the  thud  of 
a  horse's  feet  behind  me  and  the  Captain 
rode  up. 

"  It's  too  bad  !  Rob  and  I  saw  the 
whole  chase.  He  ran  off  to  the  left  in- 
stead of  this  way  ;  doubled  on  his  track, 
you  know.  He's  a  sly  one,  but  you'll 
see  him  yet." 

I  looked  up  desperately,  just  half 
ready  to  cry,  but  I  would  not  have  him 
know  that  for  worlds. 

"  I  never  will  see  him  if  you  make  me 
sit  on  hills  to  wait  for  him  to  pass  by. 
Why  mayn't  I  ride  with  you  and  Rob 
after  the  hounds  ?  I  can  ride  any  place 
you  can." 

There  was  a  little  smile  under  the 
blonde  moustache  as  he  looked  down 
at  me. 

"  You  are  an  excellent  rider,  but  you 
are  not  used  to  mountain  riding.  Henry 
is  a  mountain  horse "  he  hesitated. 

"Oh, please  let  me  go!  I'll  be  care- 
ful, and  ifjl  find  I  am  afraid  I'll  stop." 

"  Would  you  ever  admit  that  you 
were  afraid  of  anything  ?  But  come 
on,  you  shall  try  it,"  and  away  we  went 
to  join  Rob,  and  as  we  near  him  we  hear 
the  hounds  in  full  cry  away  off  to  the. 
left. 

"  Ah,  he's  running  up  the  Big  Obed  ! 
This  way  !" 

Away  we  go !  Sometimes  three 
abreast,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  strag- 
gling every  which  way,  just  as  the  lay 
of  the  land  allows  us  to  do.  Now 
through   thickets   of   pines   where    one 
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is  almost  blinded  by  the  low  branches, 
and  almost  rubbed  off  the  horse  by  the 
tree  trunks,  which  stand  so  closely 
together.  Now  through  an  "  open," 
where  the  ground  is  covered  with  huge 
fallen  trees.  My  gray  is  a  splendid  fel- 
low. I  believe  he  would  go  through 
fire.  He  winds  in  and  out  among  the 
pines.  Obeys  the  slightest  inclination  of 
my  body,  the  faintest  pressure  on  the 
reins,  clears  logs  and  brooks  like  a  bird, 
and  never  seems  to  feel  my  weight. 
Now  the  river  lies  before  us  and  the 
Captain  leads  the  way.  As  he  gets 
half-way  over  he  looks  back.  I  wonder 
if  he  thinks  I  am  afraid !  I  never 
pause,  but  dash  in,  the  flying  drops  fall 
over  me  in  a  diamond-like  rain,  I  lift  my 
habit-skirt  out  of  reach  of  the  water  as  it 
whirls  and  rushes  past  me,  and  Henry 
climbs  the  rocky  bank.  Rob  is  close 
beside  me,  and  the  Captain  smiles  but 
rides  on  without  a  word.  Henry's  feet 
slip  now  and  then  on  the  moss-covered 
rocks,  but  he  easily  recovers  himself.  I 
get  many  slaps  from  the  low-springing 
branches,  but  what  matter  ?  I  am  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  exhilaration 
of  the  glorious  ride.  A  sudden  call 
from  the  Captain,  and  following  the 
direction  of  his  hand  I  see  the  chase. 
Between  us  and  the  river  a  silver-gray 
fox  is  gliding  over  the  ground,  while 
far  behind  him  we  hear  the  hounds. 
Crossing  the  river  as  we  did  put  us 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  I  got  a  good  look  at 
the  fox  as  he  hesitated  a  moment  in  the 
open,  a  louder  clamor  from  the  gaining 
hounds  warned  him  to  be  off,  and  he 
fled  like  the  wind.  Louder  and  louder 
rang  the  clarion  tongues — fierce,  earnest, 
insistent  ;  they  blended  in  a  marvelous 
chorus  that  stirred  the  blood  like  wine. 
In  a  moment  the  gallant  eight  swept 
past  and  away  we  galloped,  helter  skel- 
ter, pell  mell,  over  logs  and  rocks,  the 
horses  taking  everything  in  the  way 
and  striving  vainly  to  gain  upon  the 
fleeing  hounds.  It  was  a  grand  burst, 
but  in  such  a  country  checks  are  natur- 
ally frequent. 

Soon  our  guiding  music  broke,  fal- 
tered and  was  still;  we  had  lost  the 
hounds  entirely.  We  drew  rein  and 
waited,  all  listening  intently,  but  never 
a  whimper  could  we  hear.  After  a  time 
the  Captain  grew  impatient  and  said:  "I'll 
go  down  and  see  if  he's  doubled  again," 
and  he  led  the  way  to  the  steep  rocky  bank 
of  a  narrow  stream,  down  which  no  horse 


could  pass  and  live.  He  dismounted 
and  disappeared  in  the  thicket  of  lau- 
rels which  lined  the  stream.  He  soon 
came  back,  smiling  as  he  mounted: 

"  You  lost  a  chance  to  laugh  at  me.  I 
had  to  coon  that  log  coming  back.  The 
dogs  are  away  below  us  ;  we  must  make 
haste  or  they'll  slip  us  altogether." 

For  a  mile  we  galloped  steadily,  then 
at  last  our  ears  caught  the  wild  music, 
but  its  tone  had  changed. 

"  Too  bad,  they've  treed  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  reached  the  hounds.  They 
were  working  excitedly  about  a  huge 
bowlder,  and  the  sight  of  Old  Drum 
scratching  busily  at  the  earth  under  the 
rock  told  where  the  quarry  lay.  The 
other  dogs  would  help  him  awhile,  then 
dash  around  the  rock,  then  back  again, 
all  the  time  giving  vent  to  their  disap- 
pointment in  low  whining  cries  and  pe- 
culiar barking.  The  captain  was  off  his 
horse  in  an  instant,  and  down  on  his 
knees  beside  Old  Drum,  who  drew 
aside  and  watched  his  master  as  he 
peered  under  the  rock.  The  shake  of 
his  head  as  he  arose  was  not  en- 
couraging. Then  he  cut  a  long,  slen- 
der pole,  and  poked  it  under  the  rock. 
Another  shake  of  the  head.  "  He's 
safe  !  That  hole  has  no  bottom,"  and 
throwing  the  pole  away  he  remounted. 
But  the  dogs  could  not  give  it  up  so 
philosophically.  They  ran  around  the 
rock,  sniffing  and  whining,  giving  an 
impatient  bark  now  and  then.  We 
watched  them  in  their  frantic  endeavors 
to  squeeze  themselves  into  the  little 
hole  into  which  the  fox  had  ran. 

"  I  am  glad  he  got  away  from  them." 

"  But  you  lost  your  brush." 

"  Yes,  but  you'll  get  me  one  some  day 
when  I  won't  be  along  to  see  the  dogs 
tear  him." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  I've  kept  my  pro- 
mise and  you  have  seen  a  fox-chase  and 
a  good  one." 

The  Captain  wound  his  horn  calling 
in  the  dogs,  and  back  we  rode  "  under 
the  greenwood  tree,"  through  the  cold 
wrath  of  the  rushing  river,  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  into  the  green- 
arched  road  that  led  us  back  into  the 
village.  We  had  lost  our  fox,  but  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the 
marvelous  music  of  those  echoing  woods 
will  remain  with  me  for  many  a  day, 
e'en  though  I  never  again  go  hunting 
on  the  Little  Obed. 
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THE  life  of  a 
scout  in 
the  Gov- 
ernment 
service  is  not  an 
enviable  one,  yet 
it  possesses  a  fas- 
cination when 
one  is  once  ini- 
tiated into  its 
many  dangers 
and  hardships 
that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases 
proves  irresisti- 
ble. "Once  a 
scout  always  a 
scout,"  is  an  old  saying  in  the  service, 
and  there  are  but  few  who  relinquish 
that  occupation  for  another. 

When  the  Indians  are  lying  quietly 
on  their  several  reservations,  the  duties 
of  the  scout  are  light  and  at  times  very 
monotonous.  He  has  but  little  to  do 
besides  hang  about  the  fort  at  which  he 
is  stationed,  occasionally  going  out  with 
dispatches  to  some  other  fort,  or  to  gov- 
ernment surveying  parties  in  the  field. 
Such  duties  are  decidedly  tame,  and 
have  no  attractions  for  the  scout.  At 
times  a  party  of  foreigners  of  note, 
mostly  Englishmen,  will  come  to  this 
country  on  a  hunting  expedition,  armed 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  officials 
at  Washington.  There  they  will  secure 
letters  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
fort  nearest  the  grounds  over  which 
they  desire  to  exercise  their  love  for 
wild  sport,  and  when  the  fort  is  reached 
a  scout  is  detailed  to  accompany  them 
as  guide  to  the  best  hunting  grounds. 
Such  an  assignment  as  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  "picnic"  by  the  boys,  for  it 
promises  oceans  of  fun,  the  best  of  liv- 
ing, and,  when  the  expedition  returns, 
some  valuable  present — often  the  entire 
outfit  of  horses  and  camp  equipage, 
worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

But  when  a  band  or  a  tribe  of  Indians 
declare  hostilities  and  go  out  on  the 
war-path,  the  life  of  the  scout  is  one  of 
constant  danger,  privation  and  exposure 
to  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  virtually 
lives  in  the  saddle.  When  he  sleeps, 
unless  back  with  the  command,  he  lies 


down  upon  the  trail  in  his  clothes,  fast- 
ening the  lariat  with  which  his  horse  is 
secured  to  his  arm  or  leg,  so  that  he  can 
reach  the  animal  and  mount  at  the  first 
intimation  of  danger.  He  eats  his  dried 
meat  and  hard  bread  in*the  saddle  as 
he  rides  along,  or  when  he  halts  for  a 
brief  time  to  allow  his  horse  to  graze. 
The  native  horse  lives  entirely  on  grass, 
and  will  turn  away  from  grain  to  crop 
that  nutritious  food.  On  the  trail  of 
a  hostile  band  or  when  searching  for  a 
trail  he  must  be  keen-eyed,  and  ever 
on  the  alert.  Nothing  must  escape  his 
.  searching  gaze,  for  his  life  often  de- 
pends on  his  watchfulness.  Signs  that 
would  be  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary 
traveler  are  to  him  an  open  book.  A 
stone  or  even  a  pebble  turned  over  from 
its  bed,  a  broken  down  weed  or  bunch 
of  grass,  an  indistinct  impression  in  the 
gravelly  soil,  all  indicate  that  something 
has  been  there,  and  the  scout's  first  duty 
is  to  ascertain  what  that  something 
was.  It  might  have  been  a  deer,  ante- 
lope, wolf  or  stray  horse,  or  it  might  be 
an  off-shoot  of  the  trail  sought  for. 
This  the  scout  can  determine  in  a 
moment,  by  dismounting  and  closely 
scrutinizing  the  "sign."  If  the  trail 
proves  to  be  that  of  an  Indian  horse  he 
at  once  follows  it,  knowing  well  it  will 
lead  him  to  the  main  trail ;  follows  it 
closely  and  with  extreme  caution,  now 
glancing  at  the  trail,  now  sweeping  the 
country  ahead  with  his  quick,  trained 
eye,  and  at  intervals  halting  and  search- 
ing every  gully  and  hill  with  his  pow- 
erful field  glass.  It  is  necessary  for  his 
own  safety  that  he  should  discover  the 
Indians  before  they  see  him,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  ambush. 

Unless  the  day  be  well  advanced  when 
he  first  sights  the  hostile  band,  he  must 
ride  rapidly  back  to  the  command,  re- 
port his  discovery  to  the  commanding 
officer,  together  with  the  number  of  In- 
dians (if  it  can  be  ascertained),  and  the 
direction  they  are  pursuing.  The  troops 
are  at  once  headed  in  that  direction,  and 
the  scout  is  off  like  the  wind  to  again 
take  up  the  trail  where  he  left  it,  and 
follow  it  until  the  hostiles  camp  for  the 
night.  Should  he  make  his  first  discov- 
ery of  the  band  near  evening,  he  follows 
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it  like  a  shadow  until  the  Indians  make 
camp  for  the  night.  Then  he  notes  the 
strength  of  the  band,  the  lay  of  the 
camp,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  hastens  back  to  meet  the 
command  (which  is,  of  course,  on  the 
march  behind  him),  and  reports  accu- 
rately all  he  has  been  able  to  learn. 
Should  the  night  be  clear,  the  officer  in 
command  may  determine  to  attack  while 


The  scout  must  know  every  foot  of 
the  country  in  the  department  in  which 
he  is  stationed.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  the  location  of  every  water  hole, 
stream,  canon,  and  gulch,  so  that  he  can 
guide  the  troops  accurately,  without 
leading  them  to  precipices  which  they 
cannot  descend,  or  against  steep  bluffs 
where  no  gulch  presents  itself  to  afford 
them    a  roadway  to  the  summit.     Both 
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the  Indians  are  sleeping  ;  should  it  be 
dark,  the  charge  is  postponed  until  day- 
break. Or,  if  the  scout  deems  the  coun- 
try of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  the 
troops  to  make  a  detour  around  the 
camp,  this  is  done  in  the  night,  thus  get- 
ting ahead  of  the  Indians,  and  securing 
a  position  from  which  they  can  be  sur- 
prised on  the  trail  when  they  move 
again  in  the  morning. 


men  and  animals  must  have  water,  and 
the  scout  must  be  able  to  take  them  to 
it  for  the  regular  camps.  The  command- 
ing officer  relies  entirely  upon  him  for 
guidance  across  the  country. 

When  the  enemy  is  located  and  the 
officer  in  command  made  familiar  with 
the  location  of  the  band,  the  scout's 
work  is  done.  He  has  run  down  the 
game  and  pointed  it  out  to  his  superior, 
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and  no  more  is  expected  of  him.  He  is 
not  supposed  to  go  into  the  fight,  yet  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  scout  is  by 
the  side  of  the  commanding  officer  in  a 
fight,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  country  rendering  his  ad- 
vice of  great  value.  At  times  when  I 
have  been  the  only  scout  with  an  expe- 
dition I  have  received  imperative  orders 
to  go  to  the  rear  and  keep  out  of  danger 
during  a  fight,  for  the  reason  that  if  any- 
thing had  happened  me  the  command 
would  have  been  without  a  guide  and 
practically  useless  until  another  could 
be  obtained  from  the  nearest  post. 

The  scout's  greatest  danger  lies  in 
being  discovered  while  on  the  trail,  and 
in  being  "ambushed."  The  Indians 
carry  field  glasses,  and  often,  when  ex- 
pecting pursuit,  will  post  a  warrior  in 
some  elevated  position  where  he  will  lie 
concealed  and  closely  scan  the  back  trail. 
Should  he  sight  a  scout  he  at  once  re- 
ports the  fact,  and  an  ambush  is  formed 
or  else  a  party  sent  around  to  get  in  the 
rear  of  the  trailer.  Then  it  is  fight  and 
get  out  of  the  scrape,  or  run  the  risk  of 
furnishing  the  wolves  a  free  lunch  on 
that  night.  It  requires  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance to  avoid  these  traps,  and  even  the 
most  experienced  scouts  sometimes  fall 
into  them,  and  if  not  killed  outright  are 
compelled  to  make  a  hasty  fight  for  life. 
In  several  instances  I  have  wondered 
how  my  account  stood  up  above,  if  the 
scrape  I  was  in  should  prove  to  be  a 
call  to  go  up  for  settlement. 

When  a  large  expedition  takes  the 
field,  the  services  of  a  number  of  scouts 
are  required.  These  are  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  of  scouts,  a  position 
which  I  held  in  General  Crook's  command 
in  the  campaign  of  1876  against  the 
Sioux,  and  later  under  different  gen- 
erals in  the  Apache  wars  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Each  morning  the 
chief  of  scouts  will  give  his  men  their 
instructions  for  the  day  and  send  them 
ahead  to  scour  the  country  in  different 
localities,  he  himself  taking  the  main 
trail  ahead  of  the  command.  Should  a 
scout  strike  a  new  trail,  or  make  any 
important  discovery  he  at  once  seeks 
the  main  trail  and  reports  to  the  chief, 
who,  in  turn,  communicates  with  the 
officer  in  command.  At  night  the 
scouts  all  meet  at  the  point  determined 
upon  for  a  camp  and  make  their  several 
reports  to  the  chief,  in  order  to  map  out 
a  programme  for  the  following  day. 


The  most  effective  attacks"  upon 
Indian  camps  are  made  just  at  dawn  of 
day,  while  the  warriors  are  yet  asleep. 
The  first  movement  of  the  experienced 
officer  is  to  stampede  the  herd.  To 
effect  this  a  scout  who  has  studied  the 
situation  of  the  camp  and  where  the 
ponies  are  grazing  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  troopers.  At  the 
command  they  dash  forward  like  the 
wind  straight  for  the  herd,  and  when 
near  it  begin  to  yell  and  shake  blankets 
at  the  ponies.  The  affrighted  animals 
will  at  once  flee,  closely  followed  by  the 
stampeding  party,  thus  leaving  the 
Indians  without  a  mount.  Right  on  the 
heels  of  this  party  comes  the  command, 
charging  right  into  the  camp,  using 
carbines  and  pistols  with  deadly  effect. 
The  Indians  will  at  times  make  a  des- 
perate fight,  but  on  more  occasions  will 
endeavor  to  escape  into  the  hills  on  foot 
or  else  surrender.  Should  many  of  them 
escape,  they  are  powerless  for  the  time 
to  continue  hostilities,  as  their  ponies 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  paleface 
soldiers  and  they  cannot  cope  with  the 
troops  or  escape  them  on  foot.  One  by 
one  the  survivors  will  make  their  way 
back  to  the  reservation  and  become 
"  good  Indians "  until  again  mounted 
and  equipped  for  another  raid. 

Persons  who  sit  in  their  cosy  homes, 
beside  comfortable  fires,  cannot  conceive 
of  the  hardships  of  scouts  and  troops  in 
the  late  fall  or  the  early  spring,  when 
the  cold,  freezing  rain  drenches  them 
to  the  skin.  When  these  icy  storms 
come  in  the  night  where  fuel  for  camp 
fires  cannot  be  obtained,  sleep  is  impos- 
sible. Men  and  animals  alike  must 
stand  throughout  the  night,  shivering 
and  praying  for  dawn  and  the  order  to 
move.  I  remember  one  such  night  in 
the  '76  campaign,  when  a  gentleman 
acting  as  special  correspondent  for  a 
New  York  journal,  saw  one  of  the  men 
sitting  upon  an  inverted  bucket,  and, 
much  as  he  would  need  the  money  when 
he  returned  to  the  fort,  the  soldier  re- 
fused a  snug  sum  from  the  newspaper 
man  for  permission  to  occupy  the  cov- 
eted seat  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

This  outline  of  scouting  life  will  suf- 
fice to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  position, 
and  may  open  the  eyes  of  crack-brained, 
dime  novel  reading  boys  who  imagine 
the  life  to  be  one  of  gilded  romance. 
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HE  pro- 
totyp e 
of  team 
racing-, 
such  as  we  see 
in  our  modern 
athletic  con- 
tests, is  to  be 
found  in  the 
"  torch  race  " 
of  the  Grecian 
games.  This 
race  was  run 
either  on  foot 
or  on  horse- 
back, and  consisted  in  carrying  lighted 
torches  at  full  speed  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance and  then  handing  them,  still 
lighted,  to  other  runners,  who  in  turn 
transferred  them  in  the  same  state 
to  a  third  pair,  and  in  this  manner 
they  were  passed  on  until  the  required 
distance  was  traversed,  or  until  one  of 
the  torches  was  extinguished.  In  the 
latter  case  the  race  was  given  to  the 
side  whose  torch  was  still  burning  ; 
otherwise  the  party  whose  last  repre- 
sentative reached  the  goal .  first  was 
.counted  the  winner.  The  symbolical 
meaning  of  these  contests  has  never 
been  definitely  settled.  Browning  re- 
fers to  them  in  his  well-known  simile  in 
"  Paracelsus  ": 

"  A  fresh  eye,  a  fresh  hand. 
Succeeding  with   new  breathed  and  earnest 

force. 
As  at  old  games  a  runner  snatched  the  torch 
From  runner  still     .     .     . " 

The  sending  of  the  "  fiery  cross  " — a 
light  wooden  cross  dipped  in  blood  and 
slightly  singed  by  fire  —  among  the 
Scotch  clans  in  time  of  war,  which  Scott 
so  powerfully  described  in  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  is  a  custom  traceable  to 
the  same  origin.  All  these  events,  what- 
ever they  may  symbolize  in  the  different 
religions,  are  but  outgrowths  of  the  relay 
or  courier  system  of  sending  messages, 
a  method  which  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial  in  every  country  and  which, 
in  mountainous  districts,  was  formerly 
the  only  method  of  communication. 
Turkey,  Tartary,  Persia,  and  more  re- 
cently Italy,  England  and  Scotland,  have 


all  been  famous  for  the  swiftness  and 
endurance  of  their  couriers. 

In  England  and  Scotland  nearly 
every  noble  family  kept  a  number  of 
couriers  among  their  retinue.  These 
men  were  compelled  to  live  in  strict 
accordance  with  certain  hereditary 
training  rules,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  the  profession  being  usually 
hereditary.  It  is  this  fact  that  probably 
explains  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
that  these  couriers  undoubtedly  attained. 
They  gradually  acquired  certain  physi- 
cal advantages  which  made  them  far 
superior  to  any  ordinary  runners.  In  trav- 
eling they  always  carried  a  staff  five  or 
six  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  hol- 
low ball  of  metal,  generally  of  silver, 
which  contained  their  regulation  meal — 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  little  white  wine. 
By  this  ingenious  device  the  runner  had 
no  excuse  for  "  breaking  training  "  in 
the  way  of  diet,  by  stopping  at  any  of 
the  inns  on  his  way. 

At  present  the  courier  system  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  King  of  Saxony  being  the  last 
European  ruler  to  give  up  his  retinue  of 
couriers,  which  used  to  always  precede 
his  carriage.  But  in  certain  portions  of 
India,  where  railroads  have  not  yet 
penetrated,  the  mails  are  still  carried 
by  a  system  of  relays,  of  which  the 
night  squad  always  goes  out  by  twos, 
one  runner  carrying  the  mail  and  the 
other  a  blazing  torch  as  a  protection 
against  snakes,  tigers  and  other  deni- 
zens of  the  jungles. 

In  America  the  system  of  relay  run- 
ning has  never  been  at  all  prominent, 
except  among  the  native  tribes,  whose 
performances  are  fully  equal  to  any 
made  in  the  Old  World.  The  Mojave 
Indians  have  a  religious  race,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  our  modern  team 
race  ;  all  the  able-bodied  males  of  the 
tribe,  from  novices  of  five  to  tottering- 
veterans  who  were  champions  a  half 
century  back,  take  part  in  this  great 
national  relay  race.  The  goals  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  apart,  and  the 
ceremony  begins  with  a  race  between 
the  boys  of  the  tribe  under  sixteen  years 
of   age.      These    juvenile   athletes   are 
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divided  into  two  rival  parties  equal  in 
number,  who  are  stationed  half  at  one 
goal  and  half  at  the  other,  and  run  two 
by  two,  the  start  being  alwa3rs  made  from 
the  eastward  goal ;  at  the  westward 
goal  are  two  boys  on  their  marks, 
neither  of  whom  can  start  until  the  run-* 
ner  representing  his  side  crosses  the 
line.  The  race  is  won  by  the  side  which, 
by  gaining  nearly  two  laps  on  their 
rivals,  enables  one  of  its  representatives 
to  catch  the  runner  ahead  of  him  by  the 
flying  "chongo,"  or  cue.  The  race  may 
last  for  hours  or  even  days  before  the 
necessary  distance  is  gained  by  a  side. 
After  the  boys'  race  comes  that  of  the 
young  men,  and  finally  a  race  of  veter- 
ans, while  the  climax  of  the  whole  is 
found  in  the  race  betwen  the  married 
and  single  men  of  the  tribe,  the  losers 
to  haul  the  wood  for  a  great  tribal  scalp 
dance,  where  vanquished  and  victors 
alike  drown  their  sorrows,  or  add  to 
their  triumphs  by  quaffing  huge  quanti- 
ties of  pulque,  twixt  the  intervals  of 
their  terpischorean  diversion. 

It  is  to  the  Fire  Companies  that  the 
credit  of  perpetuating  team  racing  in 
the  United  States  must  be  given.  A 
number  of  years  ago  it  was  the  custom 
for  all  the  rival  fire  companies  from 
certain  counties  and  districts  to  meet 
once  a  year  at  some  appointed  town  and 
try  each  other's  mettle  at  various  ath- 
letic feats  suited  to  their  profession, 
such  as  horse  races,  "  hook  and  ladder 
races,"  and  the  like,  and  among  them 
all  none  was  regarded  with  more  inter- 
est than  the  "  bean-pot  race,"  as  it  was 
then  called.  This  was  much  like  the 
team  racing  of  to-day,  from  four  to  six 
men  being  chosen  who  were  to  cover  a 
certain  distance  bearing  rival  colors ; 
but  it  differed  in  one  important  respect 
from  the  present  team  race  in  the  fact 
that  no  man  was  forced  to  run  a  speci- 
fied distance.  For  instance,  in  a  mile 
race  the  first  man  might  run  half  a  mile 
and  be  succeeded  by  three  sprinters, 
each  running  a  little  less  than  three 
hundred  yards  to  complete  the  mile. 
It  was  this  element  of  uncertainty  that 
lent  such  a  charm  to  the  contests,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
science  in  sending  some  noted  sprinters 
at  a  critical  moment.  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  great  headquarters 
of  these  meetings,  and  many  a  famous 
professional  runner  of  to-day  has  begun 
his  athletic  career  as  a  contestant  in  one 


of  the  far-famed  "  Worcester  Bean-Pot 
Races."  It  was  there  that  Mike  Mur- 
phy, the  famous  ex-sprinter,  one  of  the 
few  professionals  who  has  beaten  even 
time  in  the  hundred,  first  began  his 
running.  Andover  and  Exeter  next 
made  team  racing  a  permanent  part  of 
their  athletic  contests,  and  the  excite- 
ment that  has  always  attended  these 
meetings  fully  attest  their  popularity. 

Team  racing,  or  relay  racing  as  it  now 
exists,  is  conducted  as  follows :  Each 
contestant,  runs  the  same  distance,  has 
a  standing  start  (formerly  each  man  was 
allowed  to  run  along  with  his' predeces- 
sor, and  thus  obtain  a  flying  start),  and 
no  competitor  is  allowed  to  start  until 
touched  by  the  team  companion  that 
precedes  him.  For  example,  a  team  race 
of  a  mile — let  us  suppose  each  team  to 
consist  of  four  men,  each  man  to  run  a 
quarter — the  first  two  men  are  started 
from  the  mark  by  the  pistol  in  the  reg- 
ulation method  ;  as  they  approach  the 
finish  two  fresh  men  take  positions  at 
the  finish,  each  ready  to  start  as  soon  as 
his  team  mate  is  near  enough  to  touch 
his  outstretched  hand,  and  so  on.  The 
race  is  continued  until  the  last  two  com- 
petitors start  in  for  the  last  quarter  ;  to 
the  team  of  the  one  finishing  ahead  is 
given  the  race. 

The  secret  of  the  immense  excitement 
of  a  team  race  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  continual  running  at  full  speed,  for  at 
every  quarter  fresh  men  are  put  in,  who 
start  off  with  a  burst  that  keeps  the  ex- 
citement of  the  audience  at  a  fever  heat. 
In  the  assigning  of  the  men  to  their 
various  positions  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  great  deal  of  judgment.  As  a 
usual  thing  the  first  starter  should  be 
the  fastest  man  of  the  quartette,  so  as 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  good  lead  for 
those  following  him,  and  the  last  man 
should  be  chosen  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  his  speed  on  the  finish,  that  he 
may  recover  on  the  last  part  of  the  last 
lap  any  ground  lost  by  his  predecessors. 

The  system  of  training  for  team 
racing  differs  in  one  important  respect 
from  the  training  for  an  ordinary  440- 
yard  dash,  or  whatever  the  selected  dis- 
tance may  be.  Instead  of  starting  from 
the  pistol,  each  man,  with  the  exception 
of  the  leader,  must  become  accustomed 
to  starting  the  instant  a  team  mate 
touches  his  extended  hand.  This  in- 
volves certain  novel  points  in  starting, 
which  requires  much  practice  to  enable 
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the  runner  to  get  off  his  mark  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  by  the  regulation  start. 
In  the  first  place,  the  right  hand,  if  the 
man  uses  the  ordinary  left  foot  start, 
must  be  extended  as  far  back  as  possible, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  distance  his  ap- 
proaching team  mate  must  cover.  This 
bars  out  the  familiar  crouching  start, 
which  so  many  sprinters  are  now  using. 
Again,  the  runner  must  watch  his  com- 
rade over  his  shoulder,  and  begin  to 
start  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  he  arr 
rives,  so  that  when  the  hands  touch  he 
may  be  already  in  motion.  This  last 
point  requires  the  most  assiduous  prac- 
tice, so  as  to  obtain  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween making  a  foul  start  and  hanging 
on  the  mark  after  being  touched.  The 
fact,  too,  that  the  head  must  be  slightly 
turned,  so  as  to  watch  the  approaching 
runner,  increases  the  awkwardness  and 
slowness  which  the  novice  always  feels 
when  starting  in  a  team  race,  and  re- 
quires much  practice  before  it  becomes 
easy.  The  best  way  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  these  details  in  starting  is  to 
let  the  team  line  up  daily  some  twenty 
yards  apart,  and  try  some  three  or  four 
relay  starts,  always  taking  care  that  each 
man  be  touched  by  the  one  who  is  to  be 
his  actual  predecessor  in  the  race. 

Last  winter  there  were  a  number  of 
team  races  at  different  distances  in 
many  of  our  indoor  meetings,  and  the 
applause  which  they  have  uniformly 
received  seems  to  indicate  that  at  no 
late  date  they  will  became  a  permanent 
part  of  all  the  large  indoor  meetings. 
Within  the  last  year,  too,  intercollegiate 
team  racing  has  been  originated  and 
with  marked  success.  At  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation was  held  the  initial  team  race 
between  Yale  and  Harvard,  which  the 
latter  won  easily  in  3.22  3-5,  the  distance 
being  1,560  yards.     Yale  was  forced  to 


enter  a  scrub  team  made  up  of  three 
novices  and  a  mile  runner,  her  de- 
feat being  a  foregone  conclusion  some 
weeks  before  the  race.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  Amherst-Dartmouth  team 
race  was  decided  by  a  rather  curious 
accident.  Dartmouth  had  a  handy  lead 
in  the  last  lap,  when  in  turning  one  of 
the  corners  her  unfortunate  representa- 
tive lost  a  shoe,  a  mishap  which  so 
lessened  his  speed  that  the  Amherst 
man  caught  and  passed  him  at  the  tape. 
Of  all  the  team  races  of  the  year,  none 
was  more  exciting  than  that  between 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  the  Handicap  Meeting  of 
the  Worcester  Athletic  Club,  February 
fourth.  The  M.  I.T.  team  was  ahead  until 
the  last  relay,  when  Gallagher,  W.  P.  I., 
went  to  the  front.  He  fell,  however,  on 
a  turn,  and  W.  Batchelder  leaped  over 
him  into  the  lead.  Gallagher  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  pluckily  spurted  to  the  front 
again.  At  the  finish  the  two  were 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  Batchelder 
fell  beneath  the  tape  and  Gallagher 
breasted  it  only  to  fall  beyond,  the 
winner.  At  the  spring  games  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  there  was  a 
hot  team  race  between  a  quartette  from 
Princeton  and  one  from  the  U.  of  P.,  the 
former  winning. 

The  record  of  3.25  1-5  for  a  mile  team 
race  is  held  by  the  Harvard  team  for 
this  year,  having  been  made  at  the 
N.  J.  A.  C.  games  on  May  30th.  This 
supplants  the  previous  record  of  3.28  3-5 
which  was  made  by  the  Harvard  Senior 
Class  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  four 
men  who  constitute  the  record  team  are 
L.  Sayer,  N.  W.  Bingham,  W.  F.  Garce- 
lon  and  S.  N.  Merrill.  The  time  by 
quarters  was  :  first  quarter,  514-5;  half 
mile,  1.43  2-5 ;  three-quarters,  2.34  1-5,  and 
mile,  3.25  2-5. 
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'HE  disastrous  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel 
Crawford  against 
the  Indians  at  San- 
dusky, organized  in  May, 
1782,  to  check  hostile  de- 
monstrations of  the  Ohio 
Indians,  was  made  up  of 
about  four  hundred  men, 
principally  from  the  rang- 
ing companies  of  Wash- 
ington and  Westmoreland 
Counties.  Later  in  the 
same  year  (October)  two 
other  expeditions  were 
organized  to  march  into 
the  Genesee  country,  for 
which  the  militia  of  sev- 
eral counties  was  called 
out,  but  neither  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  as  the 
men  were  needed  for  service  against 
the  British. 

Fortunately  active  hostilities  were 
practically  at  an  end,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
November  thirtieth,  1782  (which  was 
made  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1783), 
enabled  all  to  resume  their  usual  avoca- 
tions and  rest  on  their  hard-won  laurels. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary struggle,  from  1775  to  1783, 
Pennsylvania  furnished  29,555  effective 
men,  of  these  7,357  were  militia  and  22,- 
198  were  regular  "  Continental  troops  " 
(Egle).  For  many  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  kept  well  organized  and 
ready  for  any  emergency.  Every  man 
was  enrolled,  and  was  fined  heavily  for 
non-attendance  at  the  frequent  drills  ; 
an  act  for  its  reorganization  was  passed 
in  1793,  which  was  modified  extensively 
by  the  act  of  1799,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  later. 

Seven  years  passed  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  before  the  militia  were  again 
called  upon  for  active  service  ;  then  a 
small  number  took  part  in  St.  Clair's 
disastrous  expedition.  Four  years  later 
one    thousand    were    summoned   from 


the  Western  Brigades,  on  account  of 
Indian  troubles. 

During  the  years  1791-94  discontent 
had  been  manifested  over  the  tax  im- 
posed on  distilled  liquors,  by  Congress, 
which  culminated  in  such  serious  insur- 
rection in  West  Pennsylvania  that  Pres- 
ident Washington  called  out  troops  to 
suppress  it.  The  entire  force  numbered 
12,950  men  :  of  these  5,200  were  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  were  ordered  to  be 
armed  and  equipped  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  command  of  this  "  army  " 
was  given  to  Governor  Henry  Lee  of 
Virginia,  and  in  October  he,  marched 
it  into  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
where  it  remained  till  November  seven- 
teenth, the  "  whiskey  insurrection  "  hav- 
ing been  entirely  put  down. 

A  threatened  war  with  France,  and 
the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a  pro- 
visional army,  gave  a  brief  season  of 
activity  to  the  militia  in  1797.  In  the 
following  year  the  militia  of  five  coun- 
ties was  called  out  to  suppress  the  "  hot- 
water  war,"  in  Bucks  and  other  counties, 
growing  out  of  opposition  to  the  "  house 
tax."  The  opposition  to  this  tax  was 
first  begun  by  women,  and  the  measure 
they  resorted  to  in  evading  its  assess- 
ment gave  name  to  the  disturbance. 

The  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia,  under  which  (with  modifications 
from  time  to  time)  it  existed  until  1861, 
became  a  law  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1799. 
A  brief  epitome  of  it  is  given. 

Every  male,  resident  in  the  State  six 
months,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia,  unless  specially  exempted  ;  all 
exempts  to  be  taxed  $6.  Those  under 
twenty-one  years  were  not  required  to 
exercise  except  in  case  of  war  or  rebel- 
lion. Divisions  were  organized  with  two 
brigades  to  each;  the  regiments  num- 
bered 123,  each  divided  into  two  bat- 
talions of  four  companies  each;  the  com- 
panies to  number  not  less  than  fifty-four 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  privates 
(thus  providing  for  a  force  of  60,000  to 
100,000  men);  the  uniform  prescribed 
was  a  blue  coat,  faced  with  red  and 
lined  with  white  or  red. 
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Each  officer  of  infantry  to  be  armed 
at  his  own  expense  with  sword  (or 
hanger)  and  an  espontoon  ;  officers  of 
artillery  with  sword,  fuzee,  bayonet  and 
belt  and  a  cartridge  box  ;  officers  of 
troops  of  horse  with  sword  and  pair  of 
pistols  and  holsters,  and  to  furnish  their 
own  horses  ;  each  horseman  or  dragoon 
found  his  own  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  mail 
pillion  and  valise,  holsters,  breast  plate 
and  crupper,  a  pair  of  boots  and  spurs, 
a  pair  of  pistols,  a  saber  and  cartouch 
box. 

All  commissioned  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  seven  years.  General  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonels to  be  elected  by  their 
regiments  ;  majors  to  be  elected  by  their 
battalions,  and  company  officers  by  the 
companies.  The  Governor  was  also  to 
appoint  a  brigade  inspector  for  each 
brigade,  one  of  whose  duties  was,  in 
case  any  portion  of  the  militia  was  called 
out,  to  send  notice  to  each  man,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  call,  and  requiring  him  to 
appear  at  the  specified  time  and  place. 

All  militia  of  the  State  to  be  exercised 
each  year  on  prescribed  days,  under  fines 
for  absence  of  $4  for  field  officers,  $2 
for  company  officers,  and  $1  for  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  with 
the  same  fines  for  leaving  parades  with- 
out permission.  These  fines  could  be 
enforced  by  seizure  and  sale  of  goods 
and  chattels. 

The  Governor  was  empowered  to  call 
out  not  to  exceed  four  classes  (the 
militia  was  divided  into  eight  classes), 
in  case  of  rebellion,  threatened  invasion 
or  trouble  with  Indians. 

From  one  of  the  first  notices  of  a  brig- 
ade inspector  in  October,  1799,  the 
following  extract  is  made,  illustrating 
the  discipline  of  the  militia  then  formed. 

"  No  militiaman  that  is  of  sufficient 
ability  to  equip  himself  according  to 
law,  will  be  admitted  into  the  ranks 
without  a  firelock,  but  will  be  considered 
as  an  absentee,  and  fined  accordingly. 
The  officers  will  be  pleased  to  appear  in 
uniform,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  command  in  the  regiment." 

Old  returns  of  the  Adjutant-General 
show,  in  1801,  thirteen  major-generals 
commanding  divisions,  with  twenty-six 
brigadier-generals  ;  in  1802,  fourteen 
major-generals  and  twenty-eight  briga- 
dier-generals; in  1805,  thirteen  major- 
generals,  twenty-eight  brigadiers,  with 
a    grand    total    of    94,221    men.      This 


included  304  artillery,  3,049  cavalry,  127 
grenadiers,  3,193  light  infantry,  and 
3,770  riflemen,  besides  the  infantry. 
The  report  of  arms  showed  41,665  avail- 
able arms  (muskets,  rifles  and  fuzees), 
10,924  bayonets  and  25  field  pieces  (four- 
pounders.) 

Pennsylvania  having  been  called  upon 
by  the  President  under  acts  of  Congress 
of  1806  and  1807,  to  provide  15,635  men 
as  the  quota  of  the  State  toward  a  de- 
tachment of  100,000  militia,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation  on  July 
thirteenth,  1807,  directing  that  there 
should  be  forthwith  drafted  from  the 
militia,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law, 
I5>635  officers  and  privates,  to  be  formed 
into  two  divisions,  four  brigades,  and 
twenty-five  regiments  ;  the  quotas  of  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Divisions  of  the  State 
to  form  the  First  Division  under  Major- 
General  Thomson  Craig,  the  quotas 
from  other  divisions  to  compose  the  Sec- 
ond Division,  under  Major-General 
Joseph  Heister. 

When  the  organizations  were  com- 
pleted, the  several  regiments  were  to  be 
exercised  ;  but  the  corps  was  not  to  re- 
main embodied,  nor  be  considered  as  in 
actual  service,  until  by  subsequent 
orders  it  should  be  directed  to  take  the 
field.  The  return  of  that  year  shows  a 
grand  total  of  96,539  men  with  37,253 
stand  of  arms.  In  the  following  year 
these  numbers  were  increased  to  100,- 
683  men  and  40,238  stand  of  arms,  re- 
maining at  about  the  same  -figures  until 
1812,  and  in  the  year  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  rising  again  to  108,603  infantry 
(other  arms  not  reported). 

A  pay  roll  of  1814  gives  the  pay  of 
four  grades,  but  unfortunately  stops 
there.  Captain,  $40  per  month  ;,  first- 
lieutenant,  $30  ;  ensign,  $20  ;  first-ser- 
geant, $11. 

War  having  finally  been  declared  in 
181 2,  and  the  call  received  to  muster 
the  troops  for  service,  three  times  as 
many  men  responded  to  this  call  as  could 
be  accepted,  and  (it  is  stated)  money 
was  freely  offered  to  secure  a  place 
among  those  accepted.  This  force  was 
formed  into  two  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Major-Generals  Isaac  Wor- 
rell and  Adamson  Tannehill,  and  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  Union.  A  British 
and  Indian  force  having  appeared  oppo- 
site Erie,  in  July,  a  sixteenth  division  of 
the  militia  was  ordered  to  be  organized 
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(under  General  Kelso)  on  the  fifteenth 
of  July,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  sent  for- 
ward. These  measures  prevented  the 
threatened  invasion. 

In  answer  to  a  requisition  of  the 
President,  two  more  detachments  of 
one  thousand  men  each  were  ordered 
out  for  United  States  service  in  1813, 
one  of  which  was  sent  to  protect  the 
building-  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  of 
Erie,  and  secured  the  safety  of  the  fleet 


State,  besides  furnishing  more  money  to 
carry  on  the  war  ;  and  stood  ready  to 
help  defend  the  borders  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  ;  her  troops  also,  under 
General  Tannehill,  two  thousand  strong, 
crossed  into  Canada  to  engage  the 
enemy,  after  a  force  of  four  thousand 
men  from  another  State  had  refused  to 
go  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Amongst    the    troops    taking    active 
part  in  this  war  was  a  corps  organized 
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which  Commodore  Perry  so  gallantly 
commanded  in  the  naval  battle  on  Lake 
Erie. 

On  August  twenty-sixth,  1814,  after 
the  burning  of  Washington,  Governor 
Snyder  called  upon  the  militia  gener- 
ally, within  the  limits  of  eight  counties, 
to  repair  to  their  several  places  of  ren- 
dezvous and  to  march  thence  to  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous.  Camps 
were  established  at  Marcus  Hook,  and 
York  ;  at  the  latter  point  five  thousand 
men  were  assembled  (under  Major 
General  Watson),  who  marched  to  Balti- 
more when  the  British  threatened  that 
point,  and  assisted  in  its  defence.  At 
the  close  of  this  war  in  1815,  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  had  been  under  fire  at 
Baltimore  and  in  Canada,  in  addition  to 
having  helped  to  man  the  fleet  of  Com- 
modore Perry.  The  soil  of  the  State 
had  not  been  invaded,  and  yet  it  had  at 
one  time  more  men  in  the  field  than 
there  were  at  any  time  from  any  other 


in  Philadelphia  in  May,  18 13,  which  has 
continued  in  active  existence  since  that 
time,  and  now  forms  the  "State  Fen- 
cibles  Battalion  "  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  record  book  of  a  court  martial 
which  was  convened  in  18 14  shows  that 
the  State  authorities  were  determined  to 
enforce  the  law,  while  the  pleas  of  the 
accused  are  often  equal  to  any  heard  in 
more  recent  times.  The  record  states 
that  "  the  court  assembled  at  the  house 
of  George  Rhoads,  innkeeper,  for  the  trial 
of  all  such  persons  belonging  to  the 
detachment  of  militia  which  has  been 
called  out  by  virtue  of  any  general  order, 
who  have  refused  or  neglected  to  march 
or  to  furnish  a  substitute."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  court  met,  and  chose  Col. 
James  Jameson  as  president,  and  Henry 
Wilson  (not  named  in  the  detail)  as 
judge-advocate. 

The  pleas  entered  included  "  wife  and 
children  and  poverty;"  "inconvenience;" 
"a  sick  wife  ;"  "had  just  rented  a  mill " 
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(fined  $96) ;  "cholic;"  "  that  five  years  ago 
he  was  sick  and  has  not  been  so  well  since 
as  formerly  "  (fined  $60);  "  that  he  had 
marched  as  far  as  Fry's  tavern,  to  which 
place  his  wife  sent  for  him,  she  having 
become  alarmed  on  his  account,  and  he 
had  to  return  home"  (fined  $50);  "too 
much  business  and  too  many  children  " 
($90);  and  "sore  thumb,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  court  continued  in  session  till  it 
had  tried  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
cases  and  had  entered  fines  to  the  amount 
of  $23,036  ;  a  fair  amount  of  work  for 
one  court  to  perform. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-14 
the  record  of  the  ununiformed  militia,  for 
many  years,  isone  of  a  gradual  decline,  till 
it  became  a  veritable  laughing  stock  for 
the  people  and  a  most  fruitful  resource 
for  the  caricaturist.  Not  that  the  spirit 
of  the  soldier  was  dead,  but  the  occasion 
for  its  display  seemed  to  have  passed, 
and  the  soldier  was  at  play. 

The  State  reports  show  an  enrolled 
militia  of  128,403  m  1820  ;  a  decade  later 
they  numbered  182,285  men. 

A  writer  of  many  years  ago  ("  Ye 
Olden  Times  ")  gives  an  account  of  the 
muster  of  the  militia  about  1834,  from 


required  to  attend  under  a  penalty  of 
one  dollar  fine.  They  met  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  armed  with  canes  and 
broomsticks,  generally,  and  were  formed 
into  company  line  as  well  as  the  officers 
knew  how  to  do  it,  the  roll  was  called 
and  the  company  dismissed." 

The  second  day,  about  two  weeks 
later,  was  for  review  by  the  brigade  in- 
spector. "  The  companies  generally 
formed  in  front  of  one  of  the  taverns, 
and  when  the  entire  battalion  had  ar- 
rived a  march  was  ordered  with  drums 
and  fifes  to  the  field  selected.  Here 
they  were  formed  in  line,  and  the  brig- 
ade inspector  in  full  uniform  went 
through  the  farce  of  inspection  of  the 
arms,  which  consisted  of  walking  and 
broom  sticks,  corn  stalks,  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  shot  guns.  Then  dismissal 
followed,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the 
stalls  where  cakes,  small  beer,  pies  and 
other  eatables  were  sold.  About  three 
or  four  o'clock  the  roll  was  beaten,  the 
battalion  formed,  paraded  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  and  dis- 
missed." 

At  this  time  the  National  flag  was  al- 
most  unknown   in   the  interior  of   the 


"  CHARGING." 


which  I  extract  the  following,  illustra- 
tive of  the  depths  to  which  the  mighty 
had  fallen,  and  from  which  they  have 
risen  again  in  later  years. 

"  There  were  two  training  days  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  first  was 
muster  day,  at  which  all  enrolled  were 


State  ;  the  flags  carried  by  the  militia 
were  of  blue  silk  bearing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State. 

A  volunteer  militia,  however,  did  ex- 
ist in  those  days,  with  gorgeous  uni- 
forms and  waving  plumes,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with   the   militia  of 
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"  battalion  days."  Of  these  only  scattered 
records  are  to  be  found,  though  enough 
to  show  that  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  organizations  drew  arms  and  ac- 
couterments  from  the  State  during  the 
years  184 1-2-3,  and  maintained  their 
existence  in  spite  of  ridicule,  under  the 
act  of  1838,  and  the  reorganization  of 
1858. 

From  an  old  order  book  I  extract  the 
following  (circular)  "  Order  No.  4," 
which  will  show  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  those  days.  It  is  dated  July 
twentieth,  1840  : 

"  To  the  officers  and  volunteers  of  the 
Gentlemen.  You  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  encamp  on  the  Paoli  battle 
ground  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber next,  with  a  large  number  of  volun- 
teers from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
who  intend  encamping  for  several  days, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Revolutionary 
forefathers  who  were  massacred  on 
that  place.  The  thirteenth  section  of 
the  militia  law  of  1838  provides  pay  for 
camp  duty  on  the  certificate  of  the  ad- 
jutant-general.. It  will,  however,  be 
understood  that  it  is  only  in  case  of 
regimental  or  battalion  encampment. 
Therefore,  those  companies  that  wish  to 
receive  the  pay  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  law,  when  properly  organized, 
will  be  temporarily  organized  for  the 
time  of  the  encampment  into  regiments 
or  battalions.  A  large  encampment  of 
volunteers  upon  strict  military  prin- 
ciples would  be  the  means  of  imparting 
military  information  of  a  substantial 
nature  and  give  impetus  to  the  vol- 
unteer corps  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  State.  These  are  my  reasons  for 
being  interested  on  this  occasion.  The 
order  of  the  encampment  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  regulated  by  the  officers  and 
volunteers  of  Chester  County.  .  .  . 
Please  inform  me* as  soon  as  possible 
whether  or  not  you  will  attend,  with  the 
number  of  men,  and  whether  in  com- 
pany, battalion  or  regiment.  .  .  (  by 
request).         (Signed), 

Adam  Diller, 
Adjutant-General,  P.  M. 

Troubles  growing  out  of  the  anti- 
Masonic  agitation  developed  into  an  in- 
surrection at  the  State  Capitol  in  1838, 
and  the  Governor,  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety,  called  out  the  militia.  The  troops 
promptly  responded,  but  when  they  ar- 
rived they  had  no  ammunition,  bullets 
being  entirely  wanting,  cartridges  were 


prepared  with  buck-shot,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  affair  became  known 
as  the  "  Buck-shot  War."  No  blood  was 
spilled,  the  excitement  waned,  and  the 
militia  was  dismissed. 

The  riots  at  Philadelphia  in  1844, 
growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  combine 
religious  prejudices  with  politics,  caused 
the  Governor  to  call  out  all  the  volun- 
teer companies  of  the  First  Division.  A 
conflict  occurred  between  'the  populace 
and  the  troops,  who  fired  upon  the  peo- 
ple, killing  and  wounding  several  before 
quiet  was  restored. 

Under  authority  granted  the  Presi- 
dent in  1846,  he  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  to  have  six  regi- 
ments of  volunteers  held  in  readiness  to 
serve  for  one  year  or  during  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

Within  thirty  days  ninety  companies 
(enough  to  fill  nine  regiments)  had  of- 
fered their  services.  In  November  one 
regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  comprising  six  companies 
from  Philadelphia,  one  from  Pottsville, 
one  from  Wilkesbarre,  and  two  from 
Pittsburg,  under  Colonel  Wynkoop. 

The  second  regiment  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1847,  and  consisted  of  one 
company  from  Philadelphia,  one  from 
Reading,  one  from  Mauch  Chunk,  one 
from  Harrisburg,  one  from  Danville, 
two  from  Cambria  County,  one  from 
Westmoreland  County,  one  from  Fayette 
County,  and  one  from  Pittsburg,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Geary.  Two  addi- 
tional companies  (one  from  Bedford  and 
one  from  Mifflin  County)  were  after- 
wards sent  to  the  front.  These  troops 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  in  the  battles  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  Chapultepec  and  City  of 
Mexico,  before  their  return. 

Under  the  act  of  1858  there  were  in 
the  State  at  the  end  of  i860,  476  organ- 
ized volunteer  companies,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  19,000  uniformed  men. 
These  companies  were  armed  by  the 
State,  but  purchased  their  own  uni- 
forms, which  varied  with  the  tastes  and 
predelictions  of  the  companies.  The 
State  at  this  time  possessed  12,080  mus- 
kets, 4,706  rifles,  of  which  only  about 
3,700  were  serviceable,  the  remainder 
being  principally  old  flint-lock  pieces, 
which  were  equally  dangerous  at  either 
end. 

Eight  encampments  were  held  during 
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this  year  in  various  parts  of  the  State  ; 
seventeen  companies  were  assembled  at 
one  of  these  camps,  twenty  companies 
at  a  second,  and  twenty-two  companies 
at  a  third ;  of  the  other  five  the  record 
only  says  that  "  they  present  the  military 
in  a  favorable  light."  From  this  class 
of  volunteer  militia  came  the  companies 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  two 
regiments  formed  for  the  Mexican  War, 
and  who  so  promptly  responded  to  the 
first  call  of  President  Lincoln  in  April, 
1 86 1,  filling  to  overflowing  the  ranks  of 
the  three  months'  regiments,  and  fur- 
nishing the  companies  of  "  First  De- 
fenders "  on  the  eighteenth  of  April. 

The  outbreak  of  the  "  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion "  found  Pennsylvania  almost 
totally  unprepared.  Though  possessed 
of  an  army  "  on  paper,"  this  army  was 
in  no  condition  for  service,  having  only 
sufficient  discipline  to  appear  at  a  "  dress 
parade,"  with  no  uniform  for  service,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  good  arms  and  am- 
munition. Organized  for  display,  it  was, 
as  a  whole,  good  only  for  display;  though 
when  brought  under  discipline  in  the 
field,  to  which  they  so  promptly  hurried, 
the  men  who  composed  it  showed  that 
they  were  worthy  sons  of  their  Revolu- 
tionary sires. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1861,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  75,000 
men,  and  Pennsylvania  was  assigned 
a  quota  of  fourteen  regiments  ;  enough 
men  responded  to  fill  twenty-five  regi- 
ments. Camp  Curtin  was  established 
as  a  rendezvous,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  of  April  twenty-five 
regiments  had  been  organized  and  sent 
to  the  field  from  its  precincts.  One 
company,  the  Ringgold  Light  Artil- 
lery, of  Reading,  had  been  preparing 
for  the  emergency  since  January,  under 
Captain  McKnight,  and,  in  company 
with  the  "  Logan  Guards,"  Captain 
Shelheimer  (Lewistown)  ;  the  ''Wash- 
ington Artillery,"  Captain  Wren,  and 
the  "  National  Light  Infantry,"  Captain 
McDonald  (Pottsville),  and  the  "  Allen 
Rifles,"  Captain  Yeager  (Allentown), 
hurried  to  Washington  April  eight- 
eenth. 

These  companies  passed  through  Bal- 
timore in  a  storm  of  abuse,  accompanied 
by  bricks,  stones,  mud  and  clubs  from  a 
mob  of  rebel  sympathizers,  and  arrived 
in  Washington  at  7  p.  m.  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  April,  constituting  the  advance 
guard  of   the  mighty  host  which   soon 


followed  for  the  preservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  following,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  "  Reserve  Corps,"  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  one  regi- 
ment of  artillery.  This  corps  made 
such  a  place  for  itself  in  history  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  speak  fur- 
ther of  its  movements. 

Space  will  not  permit  detailed  men- 
tion of  the  men  who  volunteered  from 
the  Keystone  State  during  the  war,  so 
with  a  few  references  to  important 
events  in  the  State,  attention  will  be  in- 
vited to  a  general  statement  of  the  forces 
which  went  to  the  field.  The  speed  with 
which  troops  were  forwarded,  and  the 
promptness  shown  in  meeting  calls,  re- 
ceived the  warmest  thanks  of  President 
Lincoln  and  the  War  Department. 

In  anticipation  of  General  Lee's  move- 
ment to  Antietam,  after  the  second  dis- 
aster at  Bull  Run,  Governor  Curtin  suc- 
ceeded in  promptly  raising  and  organ- 
izing for  the  emergency  twenty-five 
regiments  and  four  companies  of  infan- 
try, fourteen  unattached  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  four  companies  of  artillery, 
which  were  promptly  sent  to  the  bor- 
ders. Most  of  them  crossed  into  Mary- 
land, though  too  late  to  participate  in 
the  great  battle,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  con- 
tributed materially  to  frustrating  the 
Confederate  design  of  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1863,  Governor 
Curtin  called  out  all  the  militia  of  the 
State,  and  large  numbers  of  troops 
came  to  Harrisburg,  offering  their  serv- 
ices for  the  emergency.  Through  an 
unfortunate  disagreement  between  the 
War  Department  and  the  Governor, 
regarding  the  term  of  service  for  which 
men  were  to  be  mustered,  the  services 
of  only  eight  regiments  and  one  battal- 
ion had  been  accepted  before  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  and  the  opportunity  for 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  militia  at 
Gettysburg  was  past  before  the  effects 
of  the  error  could  be  rectified.  The 
troops  which  were  taken  into  service 
were  employed  in  preparations  to  resist 
a  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna,  near 
Harrisburg,  but  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance was  recalled,  and  all  danger  for 
the  State  was  removed  by  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
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After  the  return  of  the  emergency- 
men  from  this  campaign,  they  were  sent 
to  the  anthracite  coal  regions  to  protect 
the  officers  who  were  there  engaged  in 
enforcing  the  draft,  remaining  on  this 
duty  about  three  weeks. 

Again,  in  1864,  the  entire  military 
force  of  the  State  was  marched  to  the 
southern  border  to  repel  a  threatened 
invasion,  but  this  emergency  was  soon 
past.  During  the  several  years  of  the 
war,  the  State  had  furnished  to  the 
Union    Army  the   following   men :    In 

1861,  130,594  ;  in  1862,  71,100  ;  in  1863, 
23,046  ;  in  1864,  91,704;  in  1865,  25,840  ; 
making  a  total  of  362,284.  If  to  this  is 
added  the   25,000  militia  called  out  in 

1862,  before  referred  to,  it  gives  a 
grand  total  of  387,284  men  furnished 
by  Pennsylvania. 

The  militia  of  the  State,  as  such, 
practically  disappears  from  the  records 
in  1 86 1,  passing  almost  bodily  into  the 
ranks  of  the  volunteers,  and  continuing 
there  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  such 
militia  as  appears  in  the  above,  was  a 
volunteer  militia  which  was  enlisted 
especially  for  emergencies  and  was  dis- 
banded when  the  emergency  had  passed. 
The  regiments  are  known  as  "  Emer- 
gency Regiments." 

An  act  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
militia  was  passed  in  May,  1864,  but  no 
efforts  to  organize  companies  were 
made  for  about  two  years  ;  the  report 
of  the  Adjutant-General  for  1866  shows 
that  during  that  year  thirteen  companies 
were  organized  and  ready  for  any 
emergency.  In  this  report  he  states 
that  "  the  company  organizations  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  accomplished  under  the 


present  millitia  law  of  the  State.  Here 
and  there  a  company  of  volunteer 
militia  may  be  organized,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  many  counties 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  to 
constitute  a  regimental  organization, 
much  less  likely  a  brigade ; "  while 
the  State  Inspector-General  reported  : 
"  From  the  fact  of  the  utter  prostration 
of  the  militia  system  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  it  will  be  a  most  ardu- 
ous, tedious  and  expensive  undertaking 
to  effect  any  organization  under  that 
act  (1864).  .  .  .  The  day  of  voluntary, 
gratuitous  service  for  the  State  seems 
to  have  passed  away  for  ever.  ...  If 
we  are  to  have  a  militia  system  at  all,  it 
should  be  a  uniform  one,  and  well  sus- 
tained by  liberal  provisions  and  appro- 
priations. .  . 

"  Bitter  experience  has  demonstrated 
our  necessity  for  an  efficient  militia 
system  .  .  .  our  laws  on  this  subject 
are  multitudinous,  incongruous  and  in- 
consistent .  .  .  year  after  year  our 
militia  acts  have  descended  from  bad  to 
worse  :  .  .  .  the  true  remedy  for  this 
will  be  found  in  a  faithful  and  full 
revision  of  the  whole  matter  by  com- 
petent and  practical  men."  This  con- 
dition was  somewhat  improved  in  the 
following  year,  as  the  Adjutant-General 
reported  that  an  active  military  spirit 
was  developing,  and  showed  twenty-six 
companies  in  Philadelphia  and  twelve 
companies  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  Thirteen  out  of  the  twenty 
divisions,  however,  reported  no  organi- 
zation. In  1 868  this  number  was  reduced 
to  nine,  while  the  companies  had  in- 
creased to  seventy-eight. 

To  be  continued. 


"THE    SKY    FOR   A   COVERING." 


VIGILANT. 


THE    VICTORY   OF   THE   VIGILANT. 


BY    A.   J.    KENEALY. 


HE  race  for  the  America's  Cup  has  been  sailed, and 
America  still  maintains  her  supremacy  of  the  sea. 
Valkyrie,  splendid  vessel  that  she  is,  has  been  forced 
to  succumb  to  the  superior  prowess  of  Vigilant.  It 
was  not  granted  to  Lord  Dunraven  to  win  even  one 
of  the  series  of  contests,  though  by  his  pluck,  and  the 
able  seamanship  of  Captain  Cranfield,  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  won  the  last.  Valkyrie  is  by  far  the 
finest  and  fastest  yacht  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic. She  was  designed  with  the  sole  object  of  carry- 
ing off  the  America's  Cup,  and  in  the  hope  of  fulfill- 
ing the  proud  ambition  of  her  designer,  Mr.  George 
L.  Watson,  whose  aspiration  has  always  been  to  win 
the  emblem  of  international  superiority  in  yacht 
sailing.  But  as  his  Thistle  was  vanquished  by  Vol- 
unteer, so  was  Valkyrie  forced  to  haul  down  her  flag  and  surrender  to  Vigilant. 

The  America's  Cup  Committee  must  be  congratulated.  Lord  Dunraven,  a 
chivalrous  and  generous  foe,  has  returned  to  his  own  country  with  nothing  but 
the  most  cordial  reminiscences  of  New  York  and  Mr.  S.  Oliver  Iselin. 

The  first  race  day,  Thursday,  October  fifth,  was,  ominous  prognostications  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  an  ideal  Indian  Summer  day.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  gentle  zephyrs  blew  softly,  and  the  sailor  girl  decked  herself  in  her 
holiday  apparel  and  sallied  seaward  intent  on  a  heartbreaking  tournament. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  the  immense 
excursion  flotilla  was  crowded  by  Young 
America  and  by  grizzled  gray-beards. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  great  and  glorious 
procession  that  wended  its  way  through 
the  Swash  channel  toward  Sandy  Hook 
lightship.  And  all  these  went  to  see 
two  single-stickers  wage  warfare  for  the 
possession  of  an  ugly  cup  worth  about 
one  hundred  dollars,  measured  by  its 
weight  of  metal,  and  much  less  by  the 
inartistic  crudeness  of  its  design. 

The  Cup  however  meant  much.  It 
was  a  cup  of  sentiment,  with  many  patri- 
otic frills  and  adjuncts,  that  we  went  out 
to  see  fought  for. 

Now  we  did  not  know  just  how  to  take 
Valkyrie.  From  what  we  had  read  about 
her  she  appeared  to  be  a  demon  in  light 
airs  and  a  perfect  devil  in  a  blow.  There- 
fore all  of  us  on  the  St.  Johns went  down 
on  our  bended  marrow  bones  and  prayed 
for  the  happy  medium,  a  shade  between 
the  two,  just  breeze  enough  to  allow 
Vigilant  to  carry  a  club  topsail  with 
safety,  and  then  we  didn't  care.  But  if  it 
was  to  be  a  drifting  match  or  a  reefing 
breeze,  why,  then  we  were  on  the  tenter- 
hooks, for  these  were  just  the  points  of 
sailing  in  which  the  Britisher  was  said  to 
excel. 

As  we  sailed  seaward  there  wasn't  an 
atom  of  encouragement,  not  even  the 
semblance  of  a  mare's  tail  in  the  glorious 
empyrean,  from  which  your  hardy  mar- 
iner might  take  heart  of  grace.  Whis- 
tling was  no  good.  Sticking  one's  jack- 
knife  into  the  foremast  was  of  no  avail, 
and  as  for  old  ^Eolus,  why,  magnums  of 
champagne  and  puncheons  of  fire-water 
.were  consumed  in  his  honor  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  would  liberate  from  his 
caves  a  young  Wind  with  plenty  of  snap 
and  ginger  in  him  to  make  things  lively 
for  the  yachts.  But  it  was  no  go.  There 
was  scarcely  enough  strength  in  the  air 
to  straighten  out  the  pennants  on  the 
stay  of  the  flagship. 

The  racers  had  been  towed  out  to  the 
lightship,  attiring  themselves  on  the  way 
in  fighting  garb.  There  were  battens  in 
Valkyrie's  mainsail  and  there  were  bat- 
tens in  her  jib  ;  and  when  I  read  that  the 
British  yacht  had  in  this  respect  taken 
advantage  of  a  Yankee  "  wrinkle "  I 
thought  of  old  times  at  Wivenhoe  and 
chuckled.  All  of  us  admired  the  set 
of  Valkyrie's  sails,  whose  evolution  we 
rightly  ascribed  to  the  lesson  taught  by 
America  in  1851.    But  there  was  nobody 


on  the  St.  Johns  who  was  so  ignorant  as 
to  say  the  battens  were  of  American 
origin. 

The  course  was  fifteen  miles  to  lee- 
ward, due  south,  and  return,  and  the  tug 
"  Edward  F.  Luckenbach  "  was  sent  out 
to  measure  off  the  course  and  anchor  the 
mark.  The  yachts,  meanwhile,  were 
dodging  about,  waiting  for  the  prepara- 
tory signal.  Their  spinnaker  booms 
were  lowered  to  starboard,  and  big  jib- 
topsails  were  hoisted  in  stops,  ready  to 
break  out  in  a  jiffy.  Captain  Cranfield 
was  at  Valkyrie's  tiller,  while  Nat.  Her- 
reshoff,  designer  of  Vigilant,  clung  to  the 
spokes  of  her  wheel.  It  was  to  be  a  one- 
gun  start,  and  that  was  supposed  to  be 
particularly  trying  to  the  American  boat. 

Vigilant  broke  out  her  balloon  jibtop- 
sail,  and  timed  the  start  so  accurately 
that  she  crossed  the  line  at  uh.  25m. 
24s.,  just  twenty-four  seconds  after  the 
boom  of  the  gun.  Valkyrie  crossed  at 
uh.  25m.  53s.,  or  twenty-nine  seconds 
after  her  rival.  This  was  score  number 
one  for  the  Bristol  boat.  Just  after 
crossing  the  line,  Vigilanfs  spinnaker 
was  broken  out. 

A  minute  or  two  later  we  were  treated 
to  a  genuine  surprise.  Valkyrie  set  a 
spinnaker  of  snowy  whiteness  and  of 
gossamer  lightness.  It  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  woven  from  a  spider's  web 
on  a  fairy's  loom.  It  caught  every  va- 
grant breath  of  air,  and  pulled  at  the 
spinnaker  pole  like  a  three-year-old  Per- 
cheron  horse. 

"Silk,"  said  one. 

"  Irish  linen,"  remarked  another. 

"  Neither,  my  good  friends,"  said  I, 
"  but  simply  a  sail  of  bleached  calico,  or 
muslin  as  they  call  it  in  dry  goods  stores, 
and  such  as  our  Sunday  go-to-meeting 
shirts  are  made  of."  And  so  it  proved 
to  be.  It  was  splendid  material  to 
make  a  light-weather  sail  of,  and  quite 
a  feather  in  the  cap  of  sailmaker  Ratsey. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  in 
these  waters,  and  yachtsmen  gazed  at 
it  with  yearning  eyes. 

Meanwhile  we  noted  that  Vigilanfs 
sail-spread  looked  gigantic  compared 
with  that  of  Valkyrie,  and  it  seemed  that 
with  such  a  lot  of  muslin  hung  out  she 
ought  speedily  to  draw  away  from  her 
British  foe.  But  they  hung  together  for 
a  long  time,  with  not  more  than  a  few  feet 
between  them.  The  wind  was  faint  and 
fluky,  with  neither  truth  nor  strength  in 
it,  fickle  indeed  as  a  sailor's  sweetheart. 
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But  somehow  or  other  the  Yankee  boat 
did  manage  to  crawl  ahead,  though  with 
the  sluggishness  of  a  snail,  not  the  alert- 
ness of  a  clipper.  In  an  hour  she  had 
gained  perhaps  two  lengths. 

The  wind  was  about  north,  and  in 
that  quarter  it  stuck  pretty  nearly 
steady  until  ih.  15m.,  when  Vigilant  got 
becalmed,  refused  to  steer  and  was 
hopelessly  in  the  doldrums,  with  her 
sails  flapping  helplessly  as  she  rose  and 
fell  in  the  heaving  groundswell.  Val- 
kyrie, meanwhile,  had  fallen  in'  with  a 
streak  of  good  luck.  The  wind  had 
come  out  from  the  southwest.  It  was 
only  the  faintest  breath,  but  the  most 
was  made  of  it.  Down  came  the 
spinnaker.  In  came  the  sheets,  and 
Valkyrie  glided  past  her  adversary  as 
though  the  latter  was  at  anchor. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rub- 
bish written  about  Vigilant  in  this  her 
most  trying  crisis.  People  with  a  good 
deal  of  nautical  knowledge  have  said 
that  she  was  in  irons.  This  is  not  true. 
She  was  simply  becalmed  and  had  lost 
steerage  way.  And  so  she  remained 
utterly  helpless  for  nearly  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

The  wind,  what  little  there  was  of  it, 
continued  to  head  the  boats,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  contest  to  the  outer 
mark  resolved  itself  into  a  beat  to 
windward,  each  yacht  having  to  make 
three  tacks  to  round  the  mark.  Val- 
.kyrie  accomplished  this  feat  at  3I1.  37m. 
20s.,  Vigilant  rounding  at  4I1.  03m.  40s. 
or  26m.  20s.  after  her  opponent. 

If  the  wind  had  only  held  J^alkyrie 
would  have  been  a  sure  winner,  but 
good  luck  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Yankee  sloop.  The  wind  flattened  out 
into  the  deadest  of  dead  calms,  and  as  it 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  race 
could  not  possibly  be  made  within  the 
time  limit  of  six  hours,  the  struggle  was 
given  up  and  the  boats  were  towed  to 
their  anchorage  at  Bay  Ridge. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  with  a  dash 
•of  dampness  in  it.  Then  came  a  small 
portion  of  fog,  by  way  of  a  second  course, 
followed  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
that  soon  gobbled  up  all  the  stray  hu- 
midity. Although  the  morning  had  not 
sufficient  promise  of  wind  to  make  it  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  yachtsmen,  it  must 
have  been  delightful  indeed  to  the  excur- 
sionists who,  in  increased  numbers,  and 
in  every  queer  sort  of  craft  propelled  by 
steam  or  sail,  flocked  out  to  the  starting 


point.  The  sea  was  charmingly  smooth, 
and  there  was  a  balmy  warmth  in  the 
air  that  soon  made  the  ladies  discard 
their  heavy  wraps. 

With  our  decks  thronged  with  exult- 
ant Anglophiles  and  taciturn,  but  never- 
theless hopeful  Americans,  we  wended 
our  way  seaward  to  await  events.  On 
the  way  out  we  overtook  both  the  rival 
clippers  in  tow,  Vigilant  under  main- 
sail, jib  and  foresail,  and  Valkyrie  with 
only  her  mainsail  hoisted  —  ah  !  but 
what  a  well-cut  sail  it  was.  Clearly  no 
tentmaker  had  had  a  hand  in  clipping 
out  such  an  artistically  cut  canvas,  and 
when  she  came  to  set  her  club-topsail 
over  this  fairy-like  mainsail  one  could 
not  help  admiring  hugely. 

On  the  triatic  stay  of  the  proud  flag- 
ship May  there  fluttered  a  string  of  sig- 
nals, which  meant  that  the  yachts  must 
steer  a  course  of  east,  by  south,  fifteen 
miles  dead  before  the  wind,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  was  due  west  by  north. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  course  had  been 
laid  out,  the  tug  "Edward  F.  Lucken- 
bach"  (in  charge  of  Superintendent  Ol- 
sen,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club),  with 
a  patent  log  on  each  quarter  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  an  error,  sallied 
forth  with  a  raft  surmounted  with  a 
flagstaff  to  mark  the  outward  goal. 

At  uh.  15m.  the  preparatory  gun  was 
fired.  Both  yachts  were  then  boxhaul- 
ing  about  and  working  Tom  Coxe's 
traverse  for  position.  Vigilant 's  spin- 
naker was  already  hoisted  in  stops  to 
starboard,  Valkyrie's  spinnaker  boom 
being  lowered  on  the  same  side. 

At  uh.  25m.  the  bang  of  the  starting- 
gun  startled  all  the  excursionists  into 
life.  Almost  with  the  gun,  Valkyrie, 
whose  skipper  had  calculated  the  time 
to  a  nicety,  crossed  the  line  and  hoisted 
the  snowy  spinnaker  of  light  material 
that  had  excited  so  much  admiration 
two  days  before,  and  her  bowsprit  spin- 
naker blossomed  out  on  her  stay  at 
about  the  same  time.  Both  were  set 
flying.  Vigilant,  too,  was  by  no  means 
behind  hand.  It  was  so  close  I  could 
not  see  which  boat  actually  bore  off  the 
palm  of  the  start. 

Wafted  by  soft  westerly  airs,  the  two 
yachts  started  nip  and  tuck,  the  English 
boat  fifteen  seconds  ahead,  as  was  dis- 
covered later.  For  several  miles  they 
jogged  along  at  about  a  six-knot  gait, 
neither  one  able  to  get  the  heels  of  the 
other.     At  this  kind  of  sailing  in  a  soft 
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breeze  and  on  a  smooth  sea,  one  was 
quite  as  good  as  another.  There  was 
nothing  to  pick  or  choose  between 
them.  Valkyrie  broke  out  a  balloon 
foresail  that  seemed  superfluous,  though 
it  may  have  served  to  catch  a  few  faint 
breaths  of  air.  And  so  both  boats 
glided  along  until  noon  with  scarcely 
a  ship's  length  well-defined  between 
them. 

At  eight  bells,  when  the  sun  is  at  its 
zenith,  and  grog  is  served,  there  not  in- 
frequently comes  a  change  ;  and  this 
day  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
shy  wind  freshened,  and  smiting  the 
Yankee  craft  first  wafted  her  ahead  of 
her  rival.  Few  could  understand  what 
made  the  American  boat  so  fast  and 
the  Clyde  yacht  apparently  so  sluggish. 
Valkyrie  soon  caught  the  wind,  but 
nevertheless  continued  to  drop  astern. 
Running  dead  before  the  wind  has 
always  been  considered  her  forte,  and 
all  hands  and  the  cook  were  about  equal- 
ly amazed  and  delighted.  Everybody 
asked  about  the  vaunted  speed  of  the 
Britisher.  Her  tenuous,  cobwebby 
ballooners  aloft,  that  bellied  out  with 
the  slightest  breath  of  old  ^Eolus,  were 
indeed  lovely  to  behold  ;  but  so  far  as 
lugging  the  hull  along,  they  seemed 
a  little  inferior  to  those  plain,  dull, 
yellow  sails  that  were  set  on  the 
American  boat.  At  half-past  twelve 
the  Yankee  craft  was  pretty  nearly  half 
a  mile  ahead,  and  gaining  all  the  time. 
The  smart  English  cutter  that  had 
so  many  times  given  the  Prince  of 
Wales  a  glorious  view  of  her  far  from 
ugly  stern,  now  had  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  all  the  beauties 
of  a  Herreshoff  stern-post  and  after- 
body. 

The  Americans  went  below  and 
toasted  the  sleek  boat  from  "  Little 
Rhody,"  but  the  Britishers  never  de- 
spaired. I  have  sailed  the  waters 
and  walked  the  shores  in  wanderings 
which  have  been  almost  as  long  as 
those  of  Ulysses,  but  never  have  I  seen 
a  true  son  of  Britain  despair.  As 
Valkyrie  kept  dropping  behind  I  saw 
them  ready  as  ever  to  plunge  down 
into  their  trousers  pockets  for  the 
ruddy  gold  and  the  spider-like  tissue 
of  "The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
street,"  and  to  wager  it  on  old  England's 
yacht. 

The  Americans,  too,  were  lavish  with 
their  coin.     The  fact  that  their  boat  was 


leading  was  an  encouraging  symptom 
of  the  times.  They  "felt  it  in  their 
bones  "  that  if  their  yacht  could  outfoot 
the  Britisher  dead  before  the  wind  in  a 
gentle  breeze,  she  would  easily  outpoint 
her,  and  gain  still  more  to  windward. 
Vigilant  had  got  the  lead  and,  in  spite 
of  fairy-spun  ballooners,  meant  to  keep 
it. 

There  was  now  a  sudden  shift  of  the 
wind  to  the  southward,  which  shook  up 
Vigilanfs  spinnaker  and  made  them 
take  it  in  quite  smartly.  But  this  was 
no  mishap,  for  it  gave  the  immense  bal- 
loon jibtopsail  an  excellent  chance  to 
develop  its  pulling  powers,  and  right 
nobly  did  it  perform  its  duty.  Both 
boats  then  set  their  lug  foresails,  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  slightest  breath 
of  the  fast-blowing  breeze.  Valkyrie 's 
snowy  spinnaker  came  down  with  a  rush 
and  her  bowsprit  spinnaker  for  a  time 
did  all  the  work. 

At  last  the  outer  mark  was  plainly  in 
view,  and  there  wasn't  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  which  boat  would  reach  it 
first.  It  was  only  agony  a  little  further 
prolonged.  The  Americans  rejoiced 
with  their  usual  enthusiasm,  while  the 
Britishers  looked  on  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  Vigilant  was  a  good 
nautical  mile  ahead,  and  it  was  no  use 
kicking.  The  run  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  open  sea  in  straightfor- 
ward, honest  weather,  which  gave  the- 
advantage  to  neither  of  the  yachts,  and 
in  water  devoid  of  aiding  or  retarding 
currents. 

It  was  now  evident  that  there  would 
be  no  beat  to  windward,  for  the  southerly 
shift  had  made  it  possible  to  lay  the 
course  home  with  sheets  eased  off  a  bit. 
This  was  a  keen  disappointment,  for 
all  yachtsmen  had  been  eager  to  see 
Great  Britain's  crack  cutter  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  her  windward  work. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  after  the 
wind  changed  until  the  outer  mark  was- 
reached.  The  yachts  rounded  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  m.  s. 

Vigilant 1    50  50 

Valkyrie 1    5856 

This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of 
Vigilant  of  8m.  6s.,  a  gain  quite  unex- 
pected in  a  run  nearly  all  the  way  with 
the  wind  dead  aft.  This  was  a  point  of 
sailing  in  which  we  had  been  taught  to- 
believe  that  the  English  yacht  excelled; 
and,  truth  to  tell,  we  were  not  unprepared 
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for  a  beating  on  this  leg  of  the  course. 
As  the  victorious  sloop  luffed  round 
the  mark,  a  great  rush  of  escaping  steam 
shrieked  through  the  brazen  tubes  of  the 
whistles.  Down  came  the  big  balloon  jib 
and  the  sheets  of  the  jib  and  the  lug 
foresail  were  flattened  in,  while  thirty 
men  tailed  on  to  the  main  sheet  and  rat- 
tled in  the  boom  with  a  lively  rush. 
Then,  heeling  over  gracefully  to  the 
fresh  little  breeze,  away  she  scooted  on 
her  homeward  course.     In  a  little  while 


the  Scotland  lightship,  it  was  figured 
that  it  had  taken  Vigilant  2I1.  25m.  50s.  to 
go  over  the  first  half  of  the  course,  while 
Valkyrie's  elapsed  time  to  the  same 
mark  was  2I1.  35m.  56s. 

The  wind  was  southwest  and  the 
course  west  by  north,  but  the  yachts 
feared  that  the  breeze  might  head  them, 
and  steered  about  a  point  higher.  Val- 
kyrie footed  very  fast,  and,  for  a  time, 
her  admirers  laid  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls  that  she  would  surely  over- 
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she  set  a  small  jibtopsail,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  worst  looking  sails 
ever  turned  out  of  the  loft  of  a  tent- 
maker,  but  strange  to  say  it  seemed  to 
have  much  pulling  power. 

Valkyrie  turned  the  mark  in  a  yachts- 
manlike manner,  but  her  sails  were  not 
handled  one  whit  more  smartly  than 
were  those  on  the  American  boat.  Per- 
haps the  crew,  not  accustomed  to  beat- 
ings of  this  kind,  felt  a  little  less  spry 
than  usual. 

After  both  yachts  were  heading  for 


haul  the  sloop  before  the  end  of  the  long 
close-hauled  stretch.  But  this  hope 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  although  it  was 
certain  that  at  one  time  she  was  sailing 
far  faster  than  her  Yankee  antagonist. 
Valkyrie  gained  slightly  by  steering  a 
more  direct  course  for  the  lightship. 
This  must  be  offset,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  Vigilant  was  able  to  start  sheets 
considerably,  three  miles  from  the  light- 
ship, and  swoop  down  to  the  line  with 
the  speed  of  a  sea-gull. 

Meanwhile    the    convoying    fleet    of 
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excursion  boats,  tugs  and  yachts,  was 
behaving  admirably,  keeping  far  to  lee- 
ward of  the  racing  yachts.  This  decorous 
conduct  was  observed  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, and  so  far  as  I  could  see  —  and  I 
kept  my  weather  eye  open  —  neither  of 
the  boats  was  hampered  or  delayed  in 
the  slightest  degree.  I  desire  to  empha- 
size this,  because  the  Englishmen  made 
complaints  after  the  race  which,  in  my 
judgment,  were  unfounded. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention 
occurred  during  the  fifteen-mile  stretch 
homeward.  About  three  miles  from 
home  Vigilant  set  a  large  jib-topsail, 
and,  with  sheets  broad  off,  steered 
straight  for  the  mark,  where,  clustered 
round,  was  an  American  armada,  ready 
to  greet  the  champion  as  she  glided  on  to 
Victory.  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
all  these  boats,  crowded  with  enthusias- 
tic patriots,  watching  the  battle  for  the 
yachting  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Steam- 
yachts  and  yachts  that  would  have  been 
paid  out  of  commission  weeks  before,  if 
the  purse  strings  alone  of  their  owners 
had  been  consulted,  were  looking  as 
though  financial  stringencies  were  un- 
heard of.  Gay  parties  were  on  board  of 
them,  and  the  pop  of  the  champagne 
cork  was  heard  above  the  rattle  of  ex- 
cited conversation.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  so  many  people  out  for  a  holiday 
on  the  water.  Finally,  Vigilant  sailed 
over  the  imaginary  line  an  easy  victor. 
Then  it  was  that  the  pent-up  enthu- 
siasm was  allowed  full  vent.  And  by 
and  by,  when  1 7alkyrie  came  along,  there 
was  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  repeat  the 
concert.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
American  Eagle,  and  that  magnificent 
bird  did  not  forget  to  scream.  The 
Regatta  Committee  issued  the  following 
official  record  : 

Cor- 
JElapsed        rected 
Start.  Finish.  Time.  Time. 

H.M.S.      H.M.S.      H.M.S.     H.  M.  S. 

Valkyrie n  25  00         3  38  23         4  13  23        4  11   35 

Vigilant 11  25  00         3  30  47         4  05  47        4  05  47 

The  Vigilant  won  by  5m.  48s.,  cor- 
rected time. 

The  elapsed  time  of  the  boats  from 
the  outer  mark  to  the  finish  was  : 


Vigilant 1     39  57 

Valkyrie 1    39  27 

Thus  Valkyrie  made  the  reach  home 
in  thirty  seconds  less  time  than  Vigilant. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Yankee  sloop 
won  her  first  race  in  the  series  of  the 


international  championship.  On  board 
of  her  during  the  race  were  :  C.  Oliver 
Iselin,  August  Belmont,  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont, Charles  Kerr,  who  represented 
Lord  Dunraven  on  board,  Newberry  D„ 
Thorne,  E.  A.  Willard,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Her- 
bert C.  Leeds,  Designer  Herreshoff  and 
Captains  Hansen  and  Terry,  and  a  crew 
of  sixty  sailor  men.  Mr.  Herreshoff  and 
Captain  Hansen  took  trick  and  trick 
at  the  wheel  while  racing,  and  nobody 
else  was  allowed  to  take  the  helm.  The 
race  was  pretty  to  look  at,  and  it  showed 
that  in  light  weather  Vigilant  was  a  little 
faster  at  reaching  and  running  combined 
than  her  opponent. 

The  yachts  came  together  in  the 
strife  a  third  time  on  Monday,  October 
ninth.  The  course  over  which  they  were 
to  sail  was  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  the 
first  leg,  southwest  by  south,  a  beat  to 
windward  ;  the  second  leg,  east  half 
south,  a  broad  reach  ;  the  third  leg, 
north-northwest,  with,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  wind  broad  on  the  port  quarter. 
The  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
The  wind  was  nearly  southwest,  and 
bronzed  and  brazen  mariners  will  tell 
you  that  when,  in  these  latitudes,  it  be- 
gins to  blow  from  that  windy  quarter 
in  the  morning,  its  merry  music  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  heard  through  the  day, 
whistling  in  the  rigging  and  making 
delightful  harmony  among  sheets  and 
halyards. 

There  was  indeed  a  certain  sturdy 
strength  in  the  breeze  that  cheered  us 
up  to  concert  pitch.  It  brought  the 
color  to  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies,  blew 
stray  wisps  of  hair  bewitchingly  about 
their  ears,  and  made  their  eyes  doubly 
bright  with  here  and  there  a  tear. 
It  was  not  a  threshing  breeze,  but  it 
taught  us  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
languish  and  die  disgracefully,  and  that 
its  melody  should  be  heard  loud  and 
strong  in  ^Eolian  strains  while  the  con- 
test was  in  progress.  Nor  were  we  des- 
tined to  be  disappointed. 

Backing  and  filling,  and  jockeying 
generally,  the  two  big  yachts  gave  us  a 
fine  exhibition  of  nautical  prowess 
round  and  about  the  lightship. 

The  scene  was  inspiriting  and  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  a  great  descriptive  writer, 
and  the  brush  of  a  splendid  marine 
artist.  On  the  deck  of  Valkyrie  was  a 
charming  feminine  figure  in  blue  serge, 
cut  into  such  a  fascinating  costume 
that  it  made  all  old  bachelors  want  to 
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swear  off.  It  was  Lady  Rachel  Wynd- 
ham-Quin,  one  of  Lord  Dunraven's 
daughters.  But  the  fair  lady  was  fated 
to  bring  no  good  fortune  to  her  father's 
yacht.  Commodore  Gerry  has  often  told 
me  that  his  control  of  wind  and  weather 
does  not  extend  farther  East  than  Pol- 
lock Rip;  and  I  think  that  Lady  Rachel's 
influence  on  the  elements  does  not  reach 
to  the  westward  of  the  Lizard. 

At  nh.  15m.,  punctually  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,  the  bang  of  the  prepara- 
tory gun  startled  all  hands  into  life;  even 
the  crew  of  the  lightship  had  turned  out 
of  their  warm  bunks  to  see  the  unusual 
spectacle  and,  lolling  over  the  rail,  kept 
their  weather  eyes  glued  on  the  two  eager 
rivals.  At  nh,  23m.,  both  of  the  flyers 
stood  for  the  line,  closehauled  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all 
hands  the  American  boat  got  two  sec- 
onds the  best  of  the  start,  crossing  at 
nh.  25m.  19s.  The  wind  was  blowing  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Imme- 
diately after  crossing,  Vigilant  broke  out 
a  small  jibtopsail.  She  had  the  weather 
position  and,  do  all  he  could,  Captain 
Cranfield  could  not  get  from  under  her 
lee.  Valkyrie,  too,  set  a  little  jibtopsail, 
but  it  did  not  benefit  her  much.  At  12I1. 
6m.,  the  Valkyrie's  jibtopsail  came  flut- 
tering down  the  stay,  her  skipper,  per- 
haps, thinking  that  it  set  her  down  to 
leeward,  for  Vigilant  at  this  time  was 
both  outpointing  and  outfooting  her. 
The  British  boat  was  first  to  go  about  on 
the  port  tack,  the  time  being  i2h.  9m. 
The  Yankee  craft  followed  suit,  deter- 
mined to  stick  close  to  her  sleek  antago- 
nist and  not  allow  her  to  get  from  her 
clutches  by  breaking  tacks. 

And  now  the  wind  freshened  a  trifle, 
and  you  could  see  the  ruddy  copper  of 
the  black  cutter  and  the  amber  bronze 
of  the  white  sloop,  as  the  yachts  heeled 
over  to  the  influence  of  the  puff.  Slowly, 
but  with  certainty,  the  Yankee  craft 
gained  on  her  opponent,  until  there 
was  quite  a  gap  between  them.  Both 
yachts  were  cutting  through  the  water 
at  about  the  same  speed,  but  the  Vigi- 
lant held  tip  to  windward  in  grand 
style,  while  the  Valkyrie  sagged  off  to 
leeward  in  a  most  disappointing  man- 
ner. 

At  i2h.  49m.  the  Valkyrie's  helm  was 
put  down,  and  round  she  spun  with  the 
velocity  of  a  top,  followed  a  minute 
later  by  the  Vigilant.  And  here  I  want 
to  record  that  never  was  there  a  yacht 


in  these  waters  that  came  about  with 
such  remarkable  rapidity  as  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  vessel.  With  all  her  faults,  and 
she  has  many,  she  is  an  extraordinarily 
well-balanced  boat.  But  she  was  under 
Vigilant s  lee,  and  there  she  stuck,  un- 
able to  get  out  during  that  long  beat  to 
the  outer  mark. 

The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a 
steady  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  English  cutter  only  kept  on  the 
starboard  tack  till  12I1.  52m.,  when  she 
went  about  again,  the  sloop  imitating 
her  forty  seconds  later.  The  mark  was 
now  in  sight,  and  unless  some  dire  acci- 
dent happened  the  American  boat  was 
sure  to  pass  it  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
cutter.  At  12I1.  58m.  Valkyrie  made  a 
short  starboard  tack,  the  sloop  holding  on 
to  her  port  tack  until  ih.  5m.,  when  she 
tacked  for  the  mark  and  rounded  it  in 
gallant  style,  to  the  merry  and  encoura- 
ging music  of.  guns  and  whistles.  Then 
she  set  a  large  jibtopsail  and  a  lug  fore- 
sail of  generous  proportions,  and  with  her 
mainsheet  well  eased  off  and  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  beam,  went  off  at  race- 
horse speed  for  the  second  mark.  Val- 
kyrie tacked  for  the  mark  at  ih.  10m.  30s. 
and,  after  rounding  it,  set  a  lug  foresail 
and  started  to  chase  her  rival.  The  times 
of  turning  were : 

H.   M.    S 

Vigilant 1  06  35 

Valkyrie 1   11  20 

Thus,  in  the  beat  to  windward  Vigilant 
beat  Valkyrie  4m.  45s.,  quite  a  credit- 
able performance,  taking  all  circum- 
stances into  consideration. 

Still  the  wind  increased.  The  velocity 
of  the  breeze  was  now  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  and  lee  rails  were  well  awash  in 
the  puffs.  A  pretty  little  lop  of  a  sea 
got  up  and  it  was  feather- white  to  wind- 
ward. 

The  white  sloop  going  very  fast,  and 
looking  lively  indeed,  continued  to 
outfoot  her  opponent.  There  were  no 
flukes  or  flaws  on  this  occasion  to  bother 
either  of  the  two  yachts  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  cutter  was  going  to  get  an 
unqualified  beating.  Vigilant  was  go- 
ing pretty  nearly  twelve  knots  an  hour 
with  her  lee  rail  well  under,  dropping 
her  opponent  all  the  time.  The  reach 
to  the  second  mark  was  uneventful. 
Before  rounding  it  Vigilant' s  jibtopsail 
was  taken  in,  no  risks  being  indulged 
in,  for  if  the  topmast  was  whipped  out 
of  her  while  jibing  it  might  mean  the 
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loss  of  the  race.  She  rounded  the  raft 
in  a  workmanlike  way  and,  with  the 
wind  well  on  the  port  quarter,  steered  a 
direct  course  for  Sandy  Hook  lightship 
and  the  finish  line,  setting  her  little  jib- 
topsail  two  minutes  later. 

Valkyrie  followed  Vigilant' s  lead  in 
all  her  manoeuvres  except  that,  after  jib- 
ing round  the  mark,  she  set  a  larger 
jibtopsail,  perhaps  in  the  vain  hope  of 
catching  her  swift  and  saucy  rival.  The 
times  at  the  second  mark  were  : 

H.   M.    S. 

Vigilant i   56  55 

Valkyrie 2  05  52 

This  showed  a  gain  on  the  second  leg  of 
4m.  12s.,  and  a  total  gain,  so  far,  of  8m. 
57s.  Americans  were  beside  themselves 
with  joy.  They  forgot  the  unkind  things 
they  had  said  of  Herreshoff  on  the  occas- 
ion of  the  fluke  on  the  first  day's  race, 
and  now  sang  his  praises  as  the  king  of 
all  yacht  skippers.  A  queer  thing  is 
human  nature,  my  shipmates  ! 

And  now  the  anemometer  registered 
the  wind  velocity  at  29  miles  an  hour. 


THE  VALKYRIE, 

Lee  rails  were  still  further  under  water, 
while  the  sailors  all  got  as  far  to  wind- 
ward as  possible  and  some  of  the  British- 
ers for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  how  they  liked  the  taste 
of  American  salt  water. 

Valykrie's  chance  of  winning  had  by 
this  time  dwindled  to  nothing,  though 
she  was  sailed  as  pluckily  as  ever  and 
steered  as  straight  as  a  dart.  Sandy 
Hook  lightship  had  been  long  in  sight, 
and  Vigilant  was  just  humming  through 
the  blue  water  with  the  speed  of  a  tor- 
pedo boat. 

There  is  little  else  to  tell.  Amidst  a 
triumphal  din  the  white  sloop  swooped 
past  the  red  lightship  and  the  black 
flagship,  the  winner  of  as  fine  a  race  as 
had  ever  been  sailed  in  these  waters — a 
race  won  on  the  merits  of  the  boat  and 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  flukes 
or  flaws.  The  Valkyrie's  finish  was  hailed 
with  a  good  deal  of  noise.  We  could 
afford  just  then  to  be  generous  with 
steam  and  powder  to  a  foe  that  had 
sailed  so  valiant  a  race. 


JOHN   HYSLOP,    MEASURER. 


THE   VIGILANT   HAULED   OUT.         {By  courtesy  of  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly.) 
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The  official  record  of  the  contest  was 


Start.  Finish. 

H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Vigilant n    25    00  2    50    01 

Valkyrie 1 1    25    00  3    02    24 


Elapsed 
Time. 

H.  M.  S. 
3  25  OI 
3     37     24 


Corrected 

Time. 
H.  M.  S. 

3    25    o! 

3    35    36 


Vigilant's  gains  were  : 

M.  S. 

First  leg 4    45 

Second  leg 4    12 

Third  leg 3    26 


G.  L.  WATSON, 
Designer  of  the  Valkyrie  and  Britannia. 


LORD  DUNRAVEN. 


Vigi- 


Total,  12m.  23s.;  less  im.  48s.  allowance. 
lant  wins  by  10m.  35s.  corrected  time. 

The  victory  of  the  Vigilant  was  highly  creditable. 
She  might  have  gone  over  the  last  leg  of  the 
course  in  less  time  if  she  could  have  carried  her 
big  jibtopsail,  as  the  Valkyrie  did.  This,  however, 
was  impossible,  as  she  unfortunately  sprung  her 
bowsprit,  which  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  spar 
for  the  next  race. 

In  all  the  pride  appertaining  to  the  possession 
of  a  new  bowsprit,  with  which  she  had  been  equip- 
ped with  remarkable  celerity,  the  Vigilant  went 
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out  to  meet  her  antagonist  on  Wednes- 
day, October  eleventh.  This  was  the 
fourth  meeting-,  and,  if  successful,  would 
make  the  third  race.  There  was  again 
little  or  no  wind,  and  both  yachts  agreed 
to  postpone  the  race  for  a  while  in  the 
hope  that  a  breeze  would  spring  up.  The 
Regatta  Committee  wished  to  call  the 
contest  off  for  the  day.  To  this  propo- 
sition the  Vigilant  assented,  but  the  Val- 
kyrie would  not  agree.  The  yachts  were 
accordingly  sent  across  the  line  at  ih. 
45m.,  the  course  being  south  by  west 
fifteen  miles  to  windward  and  return. 

There  was  only  the  faintest  breath  of 
southerly  air  as  the  two  yachts  were 
fanned  across  the  line,  close  hauled  on 
the  port  tack.  Valkyrie  had  the  best  of 
the  start,  blanketing  her  adversary  in 
racing  style.  The  cutter  seemed  to  have 
struck  her  favorite  weather  at  last,  and 
it  was  quite  surprising  to  see  how  swiftly 
she  cut  through  the  water  in  the  flattest 
and  most  flaccid  of  calms.  One  would 
form  the  idea  that  concealed  somewhere 
below  her  water-line  was  some  mysteri- 
ous mechanism  that  was  sending  her 
along  at,  all  things  considered,  quite  a 
respectable  rate.  Very  slowly  and  sulk- 
ily moved  the  Vigilant.  There  was  evi- 
dently not  wind  enough  for  her. 

With  varying  luck  the  boats  continued 
to  beat  down  the  Jersey  coast,  but  their 
progress  was  slow  indeed.  The  Valkyrie 
gained  all  the  while  until  her  rival  got  a 
favorable  catspaw  of  wind  from  off  Sea- 
bright  at  5I1.  25m.  and  she  was  able  to 
cross  the  cutter's  bow  by  only  a  small 
margin.  This  seemed  to  afford  much 
comfort  to  the  attending  fleet,  for  there 
was  a  great  plenty  of  triumphant  toot- 
ing from  strident  steam  whistles.  There 
was  never  a  duller  or  more  disappointing 
race — if  race  it  can  be  called.  It  was 
simply  a  drifting  match,  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  which  are  not  worth  recording.  1 1 
was  pitch  dark  when  the  outer  mark  was 
rounded  and  the  competing  craft  would 
never  have  found  it  had  not  the  tug 
"Luckenbach  '■'  stood  close  beside  it  and 
displayed  a  brilliant  string  of  lights. 
The  yachts  rounded  as  follows  : 

H.   M.    S. 

Vigilant 6  07  17 

Valkyrie 6  14  00 

Both  set  their  spinnakers  to  port  and 
their  balloon  jibtopsails  were  also  hung 
out.  Thus  they  drifted  until  half  past 
seven   o'clock,  when    the   time  limit  of 


six  hours  had  expired.  Both  gave  up  the 
weary  struggle  and  were  towed  to  an 
anchorage.  The  race  was  only  a  drift. 
It  proved  nothing. 

The  decisive  race  between  the  two 
boats  was  sailed  on  Friday,  October 
thirteenth.  Here  was  a  pretty  kettle^ 
of  fish  !  The  thirteenth  of  the  month 
and  a  Friday,  too  !  Why,  it  was  enough 
to  make  the  blood  of  a  grizzled  mariner 
run  cold  in  his  veins.  Dismal  and  drear- 
were  the  vaticinations  of  the  ancient 
barnacled  sailor-man  as  he  went  down 
to  the  sea  on  that  memorable  morning,, 
and  cocked  his  eye  in  a  nautical  and 
knowing  manner  at  the  angry  and 
threatening  clouds  to  the  eastward. 

It  was  piping  high  from  due  east  off 
Sandy  Hook  lightship  when  the  yachts 
got  out  there,  and  there  was  somewhat 
of  a  sea  on.  The  weather  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  gale  by  some  yachting  en- 
thusiasts from  the  rural  regions,but  with 
all  respect  to  their  nautical  knowledge 
allow  me  to  ask  :  Whoever  in  the  name 
of  old  Neptune,  saw  a  yacht  carry  a  gaff- 
topsail  beating  to  windward  in  the  teeth 
of  a  gale  ? 

The  day  of  the  week  being  Friday 
and  the  day  of  the  month  the  thirteenth, 
an  accident  was  inevitable.  The  sheave 
of  one  of  the  throat  halyard  blocks  of 
Valkyrie  carried  away,  and  the  sail  had 
to  be  lowered  to  give  the  carpenter  a 
chance  to  repair  damage.  When  Vigi- 
lant observed  this  she  evidently  thought 
her  rival  was  reefing,  and  followed  her 
example.  The  Yankee  sloop's  throat 
and  peak  halyards  were  lowered  away 
handsomely,  and  a  single  reef  was  most 
expeditiously  turned  into  the  mainsail. 

The  lynx-eyed  Captain  Cranfield  saw 
what  his  rival  was  doing  and  clapped  in 
a  single  reef  too.  It  was  probably  owing 
to  a  mutual  misapprehension  that  those 
mainsails  were  reefed  at  all.  In  my 
modest  judgment  whole  mainsails 
could  easily  eave  been  carried,  but  I  am 
always  ready  to  bow  to  superior  knowl- 
edge. On  top  of  the  reefed  mainsails, 
jibheaded  topsails  were  set,  working 
forestaysails  and  No.  2  jibs  being  also 
spread. 

And  just  here  occurred  one  of  those 
combinations  of  circumstances  out  of 
which  trouble  often  arises,  for  according 
to  one  of  the  general  racing  conditions 
insisted  on  most  forcibly  by  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  the  preparatory  gun  on  each  race 
day  was  to  be  be  fired  at  nh.  15m.  and 
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the  starting  gun  ten  minutes  later.  At 
the  time  for  firing  the  preliminary  sig- 
nal Valkyrie  was  quite  three  miles  away, 
in  the  act  of  setting  her  mainsail,  so  the 
Regatta  Committee  on  the  flagship  May 
hoisted  a  signal  postponing  the  race. 
If  they  had  been  the  unsportsmanlike 
sea  lawyers  they  have  sometimes  been 
called,  they  would  have  started  the  race 
at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  have  given 
Vigilant  a  most  delightful  walkover,  at 
which  the  Britisher  could  not  have  pro- 
tested. 

However,  fair  play  is  the  motto  of  the 
Regatta  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  race  was  postponed 
to  allow  Valkyrie  the  benefit  of  an  even 
start. 

As  it  was  Friday  and  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month  it  was  now  Vigilant's  turn  to 
get  into  trouble.  The  bronze  centerboard 
got  jammed  in  the  trunk  and  could  no 
more  be  lowered  than  a  pig  can  fly. 
This  caused  another  disappointing  de- 
lay, and  much  signalling  went  on  be- 
tween the  yachts  and  the  flagship.  Fin- 
ally the  tug  "  E.  L.  Luckenbach"  was  sent 
to  each  vessel  to  inform  them  that  there 
would  be  three  signals  —  preliminary, 
preparatory  and  starting. 

How  they  did  work  on  Vigilant  to  get 
that  centerboard  down,  using  every  de- 
vice known  to  the  shipbuilder  and  the 
mariner;  but  it  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  its  duty.  Finally  they  got  it 
partially  down  and  signalled  to  the  flag- 
ship that  they  were  ready  to  start.  The 
preliminary  gun  was  fired  at  12I1.  07m., 
the  preparatery  ten  minutes  later  and 
the  starting  gun  at  12I1.  27m. 

Vigilant,  with  sheets  trimmed  flat 
on  the  starboard  tack,  just  before  the 
starting  gun,  had  secured  a  command- 
ing position  on  Valkyrie's  weather  quar- 
ter, with  the  polite  intention  of  giving 
her  the  benefit  of  a  blanketing,  but 
Captain  Cranfield  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  Colne,  and  was  not  to  be  caught 
napping.  He  put  his  helm  up  sharply, 
so  that  the  yacht  turned  right  round  on 
her  keel,  and,  describing  a  semi-circle, 
found  herself  on  the  weather  quarter  of 
Vigilant,  and  a  hundred  yards  to  wind- 
ward. It  was  done  like  lightning,  and 
was  one  of  the  smartest  bits  of  yacht 
jockeying  ever  seen  in  these  waters. 
At  this  moment  the  gun  fired,  and  in  the 
nick  of  time  both  sloop  and  cutter 
crossed,  the  cutter  having  by  far  the 
best  position. 


There  were  about  seventy  men  on 
Vigilant,  and  all  were  as  far  up  to 
windward  as  they  could  crawl,  each  of 
them  getting  an  occasional  shower  of 
spray  as  the  yacht's  sharp  bow  cut 
through  the  white-crested  waves.  The 
men  on  Valkyrie,  thirty-five  in  num- 
ber, had  a  first-class  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  shape  of  the  American  boat. 

And  now  came  the  surprise  of  the 
yachting  season.  .  The  English  keel- 
boat  seemed  to  eat  her  way  out  to  wind- 
ward in  a  manner  almost  magical, 
while  the  centerboard  craft  slowly 
sagged  off  to  leeward.  Conditions  were 
reversed  for  the  nonce,  and  the  experts 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  It  drove 
some  of  the  nervous  ones  below,  where 
they  piped  to  grog  in  the  vain  hope  of 
changing  the  luck.  But  the  merry  pop 
of  the  champagne  cork,  and  liberal  liba- 
tions to  the  gods  of  the  sea  and  the 
wind,  failed  to  produce  the  slightest 
effect,  Vigilant  continued  to  slide  down 
to  leeward  "like  abloomin'  old  crab,"  as 
one  from  the  region  of  Cockaigne  re- 
marked. 

Vigilant  all  this  time,  it  should  be 
said,  was  slipping  through  the  waves 
faster  than  her  opponent,  but,  although 
forereaching  admirably,  she  seemed  to 
have  no  grip  on  the  water.  It  was  gen- 
erally conceded,  too,  that  the  English 
cutter  was  making  better  weather  of  it 
than  the  American  boat. 

By  the  time  the  hotels  and  cottages 
at  Long  Beach  loomed  up  large  on  the 
sandy  shore,  it  became  evident  that  the 
race  was  not  going  to  be  quite  dead  to 
windward,  for  at  one  o'clock  the  wind 
was  east  by  south.  Vigilant  at  ih.  10m. 
was  so  far  ahead  that  Nat.  Herreshoff, 
who  was  at  her  wheel,  determined  to  go 
on  the  port  tack  in  the  hope  of  weather- 
ing Valkyrie.  In  three  minutes  she  was 
right  under  the  cutter's  lee  bow  and 
only  one  hundred  yards  distant.  Seeing 
that  she  could  not  weather  her  opponent, 
she  again  went  about  the  cutter,  blank- 
eting her.  Both  stood  on  toward^  Long 
Beach  until  ih.  16m.,  when  Vigilant 
tacked  again,  followed  by  her  British 
antagonist  five  seconds  later.  There 
was  at  this  time  only  a  slight  difference 
of  position  between  the  two  craft,  but 
that  difference  was  in  favor  of  Valkyrie 
who  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
ahead  and  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
windward  of  Vigilant. 
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The  breeze,  which  had  already  regis- 
tered twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  blew 
just  a  little  more  robustly,  and  the  sea 
heaved  a  trifle  more  viciously.  The 
yachts  heeled  over  until  you  could  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  cutter's  ruddy  copper 
and  much  of  the  shining  yellow  bronze 
of  the  sloop.  On  this  port  tack  it  was 
noticed  that  Vigilant  made  more  fuss 
through  the  waves,  pounding  them  more 
boisterously  and  shipping  more  water 
than  her  opponent. 

On  this  port  tack  seaward  the  boat 
named  after  one  of  those  weird  sisters 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  outfooted 
and  outpointed  the  craft  from  Rhode 
Island.  Cutting  out  a  path  for  herself, 
and  heading  up  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  point  higher,  Valkyrie  gave  Vigilant 
a  fair  and  square  beating  in  a  windward 
thresh. 

The  scene  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
the  second  and  decisive  battle  between 
Puritan  and  Genesta,  except  that  Val- 
kyrie was  doing  better  and  braver  work 
than  Sir  Richard  Sutton's  boat. 

It  was  quite  too  discouraging  to  see 
our  boat  beaten  on  her  pet  point  of 
sailing  by  this  Clyde  cutter.  But  there 
it  was,  enacting  right  before  our  eyes, 
and  there  was  no  sand  aboard  our 
ship  in  which  we  disappointed  and  dis- 
gruntled admirers  of  Vigilant  could, 
ostrich-like,  bury  our  heads.  Ever  since 
I  saw  the  two  boats  out  of  water,  I  had 
been  a  devoted  acolyte  at  the  Herre- 
shoff  altar.  Vigilant  has  enough  lateral 
plane  for  a  twenty-gun  brig  of  the  old 
school,  and  she  is  so  thoroughly  balanced 
in  all  of  her  other  quantities  that,  theo- 
retically, she  ought  to  have  drowned  the 
British  cutter  out  and  beaten  her  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  fifteen-mile  beat  to  wind- 
ward. 

At  two  o'clock  the  mark  with  its  red 
and  white  flag  was  plainly  in  view, 
bearing  about  a  point  on  the  port  bow 
of  each  yacht.  It  was  clear  that  the 
boats  could  pretty  nearly  fetch  it  if 
they  kept  a  good  luff  ;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  slip  through  the  water  with 
every  sail  rap  full  and  pulling  like  mad. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment.  Valkyrie 
had  the  weather  gauge  and  meant  to 
keep  it,  too,  for  the  honor  of  old  Wiven- 
hoe,  if  for  nothing  else.  Just  as  often 
as  the  Yankee  boat  sought,  by  keeping 
away,  to  get  out  of  the  blanketing 
handicap  of  the  British  cutter,  Captain 
Cranfield  would  put  his  helm  up  a  little 


and  so  maintain  his  superlative  advan- 
tage. The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
sloop's  luffing  tactics.  Vigilant  was 
jammed  securely  under  Valkyrie's  lee, 
and  out  she  could  not  get.  It  was  an 
unsavory  dish  for  patriotic  Americans, 
but  all  had  to  "  eat  crow." 

At  2h.  14m.  Valkyrie  went  about  on 
the  starboard  tack,  Vigilant  f  olio  win  q- 
55s.  later.  Both  boats  were  now  head- 
ing for  the  mark  with  a  certainty  of 
fetching  it,  and  sheets  were  eased  off 
an  inch  or  two,  so  that  ever}'-  sail  bel- 
lied out  in  beautiful  style,  with  neither 
a  wrinkle  nor  a  shake.  Vigilant  was 
quite  one-third  of  a  mile  astern  of  Val- 
kyrie, and  the  gap  between  them  seemed 
to  widen  out  a  little,  if  anything,  as  the 
minutes  passed  away.  At  2I1.  33m.  10s. 
Valkyrie  went  about  under  the  lee  of 
the  mark  raft  that  was  bobbing  in  the 
boisterous  sea,  and  whirled  round  it  on 
the  port  tack  in  admirable  style,  easing 
off  her  main  sheet  as  she  went  about, 
and  setting  a  large  spinnaker  in  the 
creditable  time  of  three  minutes.  The 
turn  was  performed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  both 
friends  and  foes.  This  was  a  minute 
of  intense  joy  for  every  Briton. 

Vigilant  tacked  for  the  mark  at 
2h.  33m.  10s.,  and  rounded  it  in  excellent 
style.  She  set  her  spinnaker  in  good 
shape,  shook  the  reef  out  of  her  main- 
sail, sent  up  her  big  clubtopsail  to 
leeward  of  her  working  topsail,  which 
she  then  hauled  down.  Next  she  set 
her  balloon-jibtopsail  in  stops,  but  the 
halyards  got  jammed  and  it  took  her  an 
unconscionable  long  time  to  break  it  out 
and  get  the  sheet  aft.  It  was  exactly 
three  o'clock,  or  six  bells  in  the  after- 
noon watch,  when  she  had  every  stitch 
of  her  balloon  canvas  spread  and  was 
scooting  through  the  gray  waves  on 
the  homeward  stretch.  She  had  as 
much  sail  set  as  she  could  stagger 
under.  Her  topmast  buckled  as  though 
it  would  succumb  to  the  combined  strain 
of  spinnaker  and  balloon  jibtopsail,  but 
it  was  a  stout  stick,  scientifically  stayed, 
and  it  withstood  the  enormous  pressure 
of  the  breeze,  which  freshened  on  this 
homeward  run.  It  was  a  trying  time 
for  the  Yankee  sloop,  because  if  any- 
thing carried  away  she  would  have 
been  forever  dishonored  and  disgraced 
— not  in  the  eyes  of  her  opponents,  but 
in  the  judgment  of  her  fanatic  partisans, 
who  had  declared  her  invincible. 
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And  now  while  these  two  swift  and 
splendid  vessels,  the  pride  of  two  mighty 
maritime  countries,  are  flying  homeward 
to  the  triumphal  goal,  let  us  do  a  little 
figuring.  Pencil  and  paper  show  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  thresh  to 
windward.  In  all  the  previous  struggles 
for  the  Cup,  it  was  on  this  point  of  sail- 
ing that  the  American  boats  excelled. 
For  instance,  in  the  twenty  mile  beat  of 
Volunteer  and  Thistle,  the  Scotch  yacht 
was  beaten  nearly  fifteen  minutes  ;  but 
against  the  Valkyrie  there  was  a  far 
different  result.  Here  are  the  official 
figures  : 


Round  the  Mark. 
H.   M.     S. 

Valkyrie 2     33    40 

Vigilant 2     35     35 


Elapsed  Time  to  Mark. 
H.     M.     S. 
2       06     40 
2       08     35 


This  shows  that  Valkyrie  beat  Vigilant 
im.  55s.  to  the  outward  mark  in  a  strong 
breeze  nearly  dead  on  end — a  feat  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  Cup. 

As  the  day  of  the  week  was  Friday 
and  the  day  of  the  month  the  thir- 
teenth, it  was  not  destined  that  either 
of  the  yachts  should  reach  the  homeward 
goal  without  a  certain  measure  of  bad 
luck.  The  first  to  encounter  the  ill- 
natured  blows  of  fortune  was  Vigilant, 
whose  centerboard  refused  to  be  hauled 
up  until  after  the  boat  had  passed  the 
outer  mark  and  was  humming  Westward 
Ho! 

Now  it  was  Valkyrie's  turn  to  suffer 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune.  Rounding  the  mark  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  intelligence  an 
almost  sure  winner,  she  met  with  two 
unlucky  blows  that  ruined  her  chances 
of  victory.  At  2I1.  50m.  she  set  her  bal- 
loon jibtopsail,  and  under  its  influence 
began  to  widen  the  gap  still  further. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  slight  shift  of 
the  wind  which  enabled  this  fine  sail  to 
draw  to  advantage  as  well  as  the  spin- 
naker, otherwise  it  would  have  been 
spread  long  before.  She  was  two  min- 
utes in  the  lead,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
estimated.  Both  yachts  now  carried 
the  same  canvas,  except  that  Valkyrie's 
mainsail  still  remained  reefed,  and  she 
was  content  with  a  jibheaded  gafftop- 
sail.  When  the  spinnakers  were  set 
the  jibs  on  each  craft  were  hauled 
down. 

And  now  a  squall  came  up  astern 
that  caused  a  feather-white  crest  to  erect 
itself  on  the  top  of  each  dull,  gray  wave. 
There  was  a  wicked  look  in  the  clouds. 
There  was  surely  some  weight  of  wind 


beyond  those  great  sheets  of  vapor.  It 
was  time  for  the  hands  on  the  ordinary 
vessel  to  begin  to  stand  by  sheets  and 
halyards  and  be  ready  to  clew  up  and 
haul  down  with  smartness,  or  else  have 
all  sorts  of  tophamper  come  flopping 
down  about  their  ears. 

As  the  gust  came  hissing:  along,  driv- 
ing the  spoondrift  from  the  white  sum- 
mits of  the  waves,  we  wondered  if  Vigi- 
lant, which  was  first  to  feel  its  full  vigor 
would  carry  away  any  sail  or  spar.  We 
were  quite  anxious  to  discover  whether 
strength  aloft  had  been  wholly  sacrificed 
to  the  racing  exigencies  of  lightness. 
Vigilant  came  through  the  ordeal  bravely. 
Not  a  rope  yarn  parted.  The  topmast 
buckled  a  little  more,  but  withstood  the 
vigor  of  the  blast,  while  the  boat,  under 
its  livening  impulse,  seemed  almost  to 
leap  out  of  the  water  like  a  dolphin. 
Borne  along  with  it,  she  attained  a 
mighty  burst  of  speed  and  steered  right 
in  the  cutter's  wake,  trying  to  keep  as 
much  wind  as  possible  out  of  the  tower- 
ing sails  of  her  so  far  victorious  com- 
petitor. 

Then  came  Valkyrie's  turn  to  suffer. 
In  the  hurry  of  hauling  the  spinnaker 
up  out  of  the  sail  locker,  a  tiny  tear  was 
made  in  the  inner  leech  about  half  way 
up.  Nobody  noticed  it,  or  if  it  was  ob- 
served nobody  thought  it  was  going  to 
lose  them  the  race.  At  about  3b.  30m. 
the  whole  force  of  the  blast  smote  the 
English  boat.  The  spinnaker  split  right 
across  into  fragments  and  tatters,  and 
what  little  remained  of  it  was  hauled 
down  and  bundled  below  in  double 
quick  time. 

Captain  Cranfield,  nothing  daunted  by 
this  misfortune,  hauled  out  that  light- 
weather  spinnaker  of  bleached  calico 
which  excited  so  much  admiration  in  the 
first  day's  contest.  It  was  bigger  than 
the  one  just  blown  away  and  was  just  in 
the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope.  But  des- 
perate measures  were  necessary  at  that 
particular  time.  Vigilant  was  close 
astern,  and  it  was  nothing  venture, 
nothing  win.  According  to  Designer 
Watson,  the  Britishers  have  not  im- 
proved upon  that  antique  custom  of  set- 
ting sail  which  had  descended  from 
Capt.  Noah  and  his  good  ship  Ark.  The 
natural  result  was  that  this  light  tenuous 
fabric  fouled  the  crosstrees,  got  a  rent  in 
it  and  split  into  smithereens. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  give  lessons  in 
seamanship  to  such   a  man  as  Captain 
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Cranfield,  but  I  think  if  he  had  sent  the 
sail  up  in  stops  and  broken  it  out  hand- 
somely, humoring  it  at  all  times  with 
such  touches  of  the  tiller  as  he  well 
wots  of,  the  sail  would  have  remained 
whole,  and  would  have  driven  him  on 
to  a  well-deserved  victory. 

Cranfield,  however,  was  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  nautical  tether.  With  great 
despatch  the  snowy  remnants  of  his  cal- 
ico spinnaker,  nearly  blown  from  its  bolt- 
ropes,  were  gathered  inboard,  and  the 
fragments  secured.  Then  a  "  bowsprit 
spinnaker  "  which  had  done  magnificent 
service  in  races  in  British  waters  was 
dragged  out  of  the  sail  locker.  Halyards, 
outhaul,  and  sheet  were  bent  on  with 
cheery  promptitude,  and  the  sail  —  alas, 
too  small  to  be  of  much  benefit  —  was 
bowsed  up  to  the  topmast  truck. 

While  these  stirring  events  were  hap- 
pening aboard  the  British  craft,  Vigilant, 
of  course,  forged  ahead.  Almost  as  soon 
as  Valkyries  first  spinnaker  flew  into 
fragments,  she  rushed  past  with  the 
speed  of  a  man-eating  shark.  It  was  by 
a  pure  stroke  of  rare  good  luck,  for  the 
American  craft  had  been  out-footed,  out- 
pointed, and  out-admiraled  by  the  Sasse- 
nach. 

My  yarn  is  nearly  spun.  In  point  of 
fact  there  is  little  else  to  tell.  As  all  of 
us  are  aware,  a  stern  chase  is  a  long 
chase.  Vigilant  maintained  her  lead,  and 
the  gap  between  the  two  clippers  gradu- 
ally broadened,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  assure  us  fully  that  victory 
would  perch  on  the  Yankee  banner. 
Nobody  knew  how  the  race  was  going 
to  turn  out.  The  parting  of  a  tack, 
outhaul  or  sheet  might  alter  the  destiny 
of  the  day.  But  on  sped  Vigilant,  sweep- 
ing magnificently  over  old  ocean's  path- 
way, with  her  praam-like  prow  pointed 
toward  that  longed-for  line  of  victory. 
As  Vigilant  leaped  across  the  line  with 


her  splendid  sails  bellying  out  to  the 
boisterous  blast,  a  hundred  brazen 
throats  saluted  her  ;  and  there  was  just 
as  loud  and  hearty  a  welcome  to  the 
great  English  cutter  when  she  too 
crossed  the  line.  '  Then  there  was  a 
period  of  hesitating  expectancy,  for 
there  was  time  allowance  to  be  calcu- 
ted,  im.  33s.  Nobody  knew  which  was 
the  victor,  the  margin  between  the  two 
contestants  being  so  infinitesimal. 

At  last  the  agony  was  over.  The 
private  signal  of  Vigilant  fluttered  from 
the  flagships's  triatic  stay.  The  Yankee 
boat  had  won  and  the  Cup  was  safe  for 
another  year,  at  least. 

The  Regatta  Committee  later  in  the 
day  issued  the  following  official  return  : 

"  Course  from  Sandy  Hook  lightship, 
fifteen  miles  to  windward  and  return; 
wind  east,  fresh 

Elapsed  Corrected 
Start.      Finish.       Time.        Time. 
H.  M.  S.   H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Vigilant 12   27  00    3   51  39    3  24   39    3  24  39 

Valkyrie 12   27  co    3   53   52     3  26  52    3  25   17 

The  Vigilant  wins  by  40s.  on  corrected 
time. 

FROM  START  TO  OUTER  MARK. 

H.  M.  S. 

Valkyrie  2    06    40 

Vigilant 2    08    35 

The  Valkyrie  beat  the  Vigilant  on 
the  windward  leg  im.  55s. 

FROM   OUTER  MARK  TO   FINISH. 

H.  M.  S. 

Vigilant i    16    04 

Valkyrie , 1    20    12 

The  Vigilant  beat  the  Valkyrie  in  run- 
ning home  4m.  8s. 

The  Vigilant's  gain  over  the  entire 
course  was  2m.  13s. 

Less  im.  33s.  allowance  for  the  Valky- 
rie, and  there  remains  40s.  by  which  the 
Vigilant  won." 

A  close  shave,  wasn't  it  ?  but  the  Vig- 
ilant was  victorious  for  the*  third  time, 
and  the  Cup  was  kept. 


This  chapter  will  be  the  closing  one  of  Captain  Kenealy's  forthcoming  book,  "  Yacht  Races  tor  the 

America's  Cup."— See  pagexli. 
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MISTRESS    MARION. 
A    Story    of    the    Revolution 

BY    FRANCES    SWANN    WILLIAMS. 


NOBODY    dreamed    of    the    secret 
hidden  .behind   the   tiles  of    the 
ponderous    chimney   in  the  "la- 
dies' room  "  of  Bascombe  Manor 
House,  until  I  discovered  it  in  this  sin- 
gular way. 

I  should  state  right  here  that,  as  1800 
was  my  natal  year,  it  can  be  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  fully  sixty  years  ago  I 
journeyed  down  to  visit  my  uncle,  who 
had  purchased  the  property  just  after  its 
abandonment  by  the  Bascombes  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  old  place  known  as  Bascombe 
Manor,  with  its  great  English  brick 
mansion,  remains  as  unchanged  as  most 
Virginia  estates.  It  was  a  famous  plan- 
tation at  the  time  of  my  visit — the 
year  1820.  The  solid,  cumbersome 
masonry  of  the  building,  together  with 
the  dark  wainscoting  and  mullioned 
windows,  imparted  a  gloomy,  antique, 
almost  weird  aspect  to  the  place.  My 
uncle  was  very  old,  but  as  a  rule  we  are 
a  long-lived  family;  several  members 
have  rounded  out  a  full  century.  My 
uncle's  negro  valet  was  also  very  old. 
Scipio  had  been  born  one  of  the  Bas- 
combe slaves,  and  manifesting  a  per- 
tinacious   resolution     to    cling-   to    the 


manor  house,  Scipio  had  been  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  purchaser.  He 
brewed  the  nightly  bowl  of  hot  punch, 
and  brought  pipes,  which  soothed  my 
aged  uncle  until  he  nodded  over  his 
glass,  leaving  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

At  such  times  one's  idle  fancy  finds 
matter  of  interest  in  odd  trifles,  and  I 
fell  to  studying  the  tiles  on  the  gigantic 
fire-place.  They  were  very  curious. 
The  first  tile  represented  a  venerable 
sage,  gazing  in  mystic  meaning  at  four 
straws;  on  the  next  tile  a  witch  held 
three  straws;  still  crossing  from  left  to 
right,  on  the  third  tile  a  child  pointed 
with  two  straws,  while  on  the  fourth  an 
infant  wras  amused  by  a  solitary  straw. 
The  fifth  tile  was  smooth  and  blank. 
From  right  to  left  the  same  rule  had 
been  observed,  except  the  vacant  tile. 
Oxen  fed  on  five  ears  of  corn,  smaller 
animals  on  four — diminishing  to  one. 

"  This  is  singular,"  I  reflected,  just  as 
Scipio  came  in  to  replenish  the  bowl. 
"  These  tiles  are  numbered  to  the  fifth 
one  on  the  left.  There  is  design  in  this. 
Scipio,  do  you  know  who  placed  these 
tiles  here  ?" 

"  Tiles,  mastah  ? "  he  said  in  a  cracked, 
startled  tone.       "  What  tiles,  sah  ?  " 
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"  The  tiles  across  this  great  vault  of 
a  chimney.  Who  put  them  here?" 
The  negro  answered  with  great  reluc- 
tance : 

"  Marse  Basil  Bascombe  put  dem  tiles 
dere,  en  dey  ain't  nebber  been  teched 
sence.  He  was  mighty  bad  on  de  col- 
ony people,  en  mad  in  love  wid  his 
cousin,  Mistress  Marion  Bascombe." 

"  But  why  is  that  fifth  tile  to  the  left 
plain  ?  Do  you  know  ?  "  I  demanded. 
The  old  servant  recoiled  in  something 
very  like  terror. 

"  Oh,  young  mastah  !"  he  broke  out  in 
a  thin,  scared  tone,  "  dat  ain't  nuffin. 
Dem  tiles  done  stay  dere  nigh  fifty  year 
— ebber  sence  de  day  Lord  Cornwallis 
guv  up.  Dat  was  de  las'  time  dey  was 
teched." 

"  The  day  Lord  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered !  Then  that  must  have  been  the 
day  the  Bascombes  fled  from  the  colony 
of  Virginia,"  I  ventured  to  assert,  at  the 
same  time  recollecting  that  in  my 
uncle's     frequent     reminiscent     moods 


*'  SHE    SAT    MODESTLY  IN  ONE   CORNER."      (/.   l8j.) 

he  always  alluded  to  the  Bascombes 
as  "peculiarly  obnoxious  royalists." 
"  Have  you  lived  here  ever  since  ? " 

"  I  done  promise  Marse  Basil  I  nebber 
lebe  dis  house,  en  I  nebber  done  it," 
was  his  solemn  assurance.  "  I'se  born 
heah,  en  heah  I  'spects  to  die — dis  chile 


eighty  yeahs  ole — jes'  Marse  Basil's  age 
ef  he  were  a  libbin'.  He  was  a  proper 
handsome  man — de  ladies  all  try  to 
catch  Marse  Basil,  'ceptin'  de  one  he  set 
his  heart  on  havin' — she  wouldn't  look 
at  him.  Don't  you  meddle  wid  dem 
tiles,  young  mastah,"  he  added  abrupt- 
ly, as  I  leaned  forward  and  traced  the 
fifth  tile  with  my  finger — "  don't  you 
hab  nuffin  to  do  wid  dat  tile.  I  forgits 
things  bad,  but  I  nebber  forgits  de 
time  Marse  Basil  set  in  dat  tile — he  do 
it  himself — I  nebber  tech  it." 

"  I  shall  take  out  the  tile,"  I  asserted, 
and  glancing  up,  was  startled  at  the 
effect  of  my  announcement.  Scipio's 
countenance  became  livid  with  terror. 

"  God-a-mighty,  boy!  don't  you  tech 
dat  tile.  Dere's  wickedness  'hind  dat 
tile,  en  nobody  know  'ceptin'  ole  Scip. 
Don't,  fo'  God-a-mighty's  sake,  don't — 
don't !"  he  implored  in  a  shrill  whisper. 

Just  then  my  uncle  roused  from  his 
sleep  and  listened  to  my  proposition. 

"  Yes — yes — move  the  tile  if  you  like. 
No  great  harm  done  if  you  never  re- 
place it,"  was  his  willing  response. 

I  opened  a  pocket-knife  and  tried  the 
edge  of  the  tile.  Lapse  of  years  had 
evidently  loosened  it.  It  moved  easily 
out  of  its  place,  and  in  a  small  pigeon- 
hole, concealed  by  the  blank  tile,  I 
found  a  roll  of  yellowed  paper,  covered 
with  the  dust  of  half  a  century.  In 
stiff  chirography  was  inscribed  upon  it: 
"  Confession  of  Basil  Bascombe,  royalist, 
October  nineteenth,  1781." 

"  Young  mastah,"  whispered  Scipio, 
"  my  Marse  Basil  is  dead.  It  can't 
harm  him  now,  can  it  ?  He  tole  Scip 
to  watch  dat  tile,  en  God  knows  Scip's 
lied  many  a  time  to  save  dat  tile.  '  It 
will  be  foun'  out  some  day,  Scip,'sez  he, 
'  en  I  hope  it  will,  fur  it  lies  heavy  on 
my  soul,'  sez  Marse  Basil.  Dem  were 
his  las'  words.  Scip  hab  nebber  sot 
eyes  on  him  sence.  It  can't  harm  him 
now,  mastah,  can  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  can  harm  him  now,  Scipio. 
Is  his  cousin  Marion  dead  ?  "  "  Dead  ? 
Oh,  mastah!  he  done  broke  her  heart  in 
dis  room — de  ladies'  room.  She  die  mos' 
soon  ez  dey  git  to  England,  but  it  can't 
hurt  nobody,  can  it?"  "Not  at  all." 
"Den  dere  ain't  nuffin  left  fur  po'  ole 
Scip  to  do,  'ceptin'  toiler  atter  Marse 
Basil  out'n  dis  worl'  en  tell  him  dey 
done  foun*  de  tile,  en  open  de  silver- 
vault  as  was  'hind  it,"  he  muttered, 
creeping  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
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We  discovered,  upon  examination, 
that  the  enormous  size  of  the  chimney 
was  occasioned  by  a  long,  narrow  vault, 
cemented  so  perfectly  that  without 
Scipio's  aid  it  could  never  have  been 
opened. 

I  leave  Basil  Bascombe  to  relate,  in 
the  quaint  language  of  the  time,  and 
of  one  more  accustomed  to  the  sword 
than  the  pen,  the  revelation  it  contained. 
I  beg  the  reader  to  remember  the 
frightful  agitation  of  the  moment,  when, 
with  guns  silenced  and  redoubts  cap- 
tured, the  British  earl  awaited  the  hour 
of  surrender  and  the  Tory  knew  that 
all  was  over  for  him. 
Conjuring  Scipio  to 
guard  his  secret, 
Basil  Bascombe  per- 
force turned  his 
back  on  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  never- 
more to  see  it.  In 
1820,  Gerard  Tre- 
lawney,  the  sole 
member  of  his  race, 
still  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  after- 
ward migrated  to 
Kentucky  and  died 
there.  The  family 
is  now  extinct;  con- 
sequently no  reason 
exists  for  preserv- 
ing further  silence. 
The  contents  of  the 
manuscript  penned 
more  than  a  century 
ago,  are  therefore, 
for  the  first  time, 
now    made   public. 

"  Confession  o  f 
Basil  Bascombe, 
September  nine- 
teenth, 1 78 1,  Bas- 
combe Manor": 

My  name  is  Basil  Bascombe,  a  loyal 
subject  of  King  George,  but  branded 
traitor  and  Tory  by  these  colonists.  My 
family  consists  of  madam,  my  mother, 
and  my  cousin,  Mistress  Marion  Bas- 
combe. They  are  leaving  the  house 
now.  In  thirty  minutes "  they  will  be 
gone,  for  the  British  sun  is  set  in  this 
colony.  Mistress  Marion,  my  mother's 
niece  and  ward,  is  a  dame  of  the  first 
quality  and  finest  manners,  besides  the 
most  beautiful  person  I  ever  beheld. 
Since  the  day  she  came  back  to  Virginia 
and  I  went  down  to  the  ship's  landing 


to  receive  her,  I  have  loved  her  better 
than  life.  We  drove  to  the  landing  in 
the  chariot  and  found  her  in  charge  of 
the  Trelawneys,  old  friends  of  ours  then, 
but  bitterest  of  foes  now.  They  were 
returning  from  England  because  of  the 
troubles  in  the  colonies.  Jack  Trelaw- 
ney  had  been  to  the  old  country  to  com- 
plete his  education  and  see  somewhat 
of  genteel  society.  His  pleasure  ended 
by  hastening  home  to  fight  in  rebellion 
against  his  lawful  sovereign.  He  was  a 
fine,  tall,  soldierly  fellow,  but  even  then 
my  heart  misgave  me  that  my  cousin 
Marion  had  a  preference  for  this  hand- 
s  o  m  e  Trelawney, 
and  for  once  I  was 
right,  as  the  end 
proved. 

Before  we  parted 
that  day,  my  mother 
had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  spend 
three  days  at  Tre- 
lawney Hall. 

"Will  my  honored 
mother  remember,' 
I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, "  that  Mistress 
Trelawney  may 
wish  to  make  some 
preparation  for 
Jack  to  go  north- 
ward to  join  Wash- 
ington. I  am  per- 
suaded he  medi- 
tates something  of 
the  kind." 

"  I'll  warrant  you 
Jack  will  find  him- 
self a  wife  and  settle 
down  on  the  plan- 
tation as  you  have, 
my  Basil, "answered 
my  mother  —  she 
was  always,  at 
heart,  half  a  traitress  to  King  George, 
only  love  for  me  held  her  loyal. 

"  A  wife,  madam,  does  not  always 
prevent  one  serving  his  country,"  an- 
swered Jack,  with  a  glance  at  Mistress 
Marion,  who  blushed  and  looked  won- 
derful pretty.  "  I  hope  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  lady  I  adore  some  day,  but 
she  herself  would  insist  that  I  draw  pty 
sword  for  a  suffering  country." 

"  'Fore  God,  sir,  I  think  you'd  better 
draw  your  sword  for  a  long-suffering 
King!  "  I  cried  hotly ;  whereupon  Mis- 
tress Marion  said,  in  her  soft  voice  that 
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sang  in  one's  ear  long  after  she  ceased 
speaking,  "  I  would  like  to  be  one  thing 
or  the  other — a  Briton  or  a  colonist — 
and  whichever  I  am,  I  should  wish  to 
fight  for  it";  and  with  that  she  smiled 
graciously  upon  Trelawney. 

"  Faith,  madam,  how  is  it  that  you,  a 
Briton,  have  turned  renegade  so  soon  ?" 

My  cousin    made    no  reply,  and   my 


grays  waited  for  them  with  the  boxes 
packed  and  the  black  grooms  dozing  on 
their  horses  in  the  evening  sun. 

The  next  day  they  were  gone,  and  I 
fancied  my  cousin  had  an  absent,  half- 
melancholy  expression  as  the  chariot 
with  its  outriders  dashed  down  the  long 
avenue,  Trelawney  hard  after  it  on  his 
spirited     chestnut.       Mistress     Marion 
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mother  called  for  the  chariot;  neither 
did  I  press  the  question,  for  I  had  no 
mind  to  be  sure  of  Trelawney  carrying 
off  this  charming  girl  uncontended  for. 
I  ^eant  to  win  Mistress  Marion,  if  God 
and  the  King  spared  me. 

The  Trelawneys  did  stay  that  night  at 
Bascombe  Manor,  though  I  could  not 
divine   why.      Their   chariot   and   four 


gathered  up  her  train  and  walked  out 
among  the  roses  which  madam,  my 
mother,  hath  planted  about  the  grounds. 
Soon  after,  I  went  down  to  gather  her  a 
bouquet.  "  My  cousin  knows  she  is  the 
fairest  flower  of  all,"  I  said,  when  I 
presented  it  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
blush,  as  she  did  when  Trelawney  spoke 
to  her,  only  laughed   and  said: 
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"  It  is  not  quite  kind  of  you,  Cousin 
Basil,  to  pay  me  compliments  or  make 
fine  speeches  to  me.  You  know  I  am 
almost  your  sister,  we  are  so  near  of 
kin." 

"  'Fore  God,  cousin,  I  am  wonderful 
glad  you  are  not  my  sister!"  I  cried.    "  I 


blushes  for  Trelawney,  never  once 
deepened  the  delicate  pink  at  the  most 
gallant  speeches  I  could  conjure.  But 
then,  I  was  ever  a  bungling  devotee  of 
Venus.  I  can  handle  a  sword  or  run 
down  a  fox  or  shoot  deer  as  well  as  any 
man  this  side  the  Atlantic,    but   these 
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should  then  not  be  hopeful  that  some 
day  I  may  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than 
I  now  am." 

She  looked  at  me  steadily,  her  rose- 
bud lip  quivering  a  bit,  still  she  did  not 
blush;    indeed,  my  cousin,  who  was  all 


little  silken  dames  somehow  fall  afoul 
of  my  tongue.  •  It  trips  and  stammers 
until  I  appear  the  veriest  fool  in  Chris- 
tendom. I  think,  however,  it  was  not 
so  bad  as  usual  with  Mistress  Marion, 
because  I  had  resolved  from  the  first  to 
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win  her  and  have  no  meddling.  She 
opened  her  brown  eyes  and  looked  at 
me  coldly. 

"  You  are  very  agreeable  to  me  now, 
Cousin  Basil.  I  have  no  kinfolk  that  I 
esteem  more  than  my  dear  Aunt  Bas- 
combe's  family.  I  honor  and  love  her 
as  a  mother  and  you  as  a  brother." 

"  Prithee,  remember  that  I  am  not  a 
brother,  and  I  venture  to  hope  you  will 
esteem  me  more  than  a  brother,"  I  made 
bold  to  say,  though  my  heart  was 
thumping  under  my  satin  vest  with 
affright.  Whenever  she  raised  her  long 
eyelashes  and  let  her  glance  fall  on  me 
I  was  all  a-shiver  with  somewhat  of  an 
ague.  I  have  had  affairs  of  honor  in 
which  I  invariably  pinked  my  man,  and 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  scare 
whatever,  but  this  pretty  dame  set  me 
quaking  like  a  school-boy. 

There  was  Temple,  whom  I  ran 
through  with  my  short-sword,  and  Fra- 
zier,  who  gave  me  a  bullet  in  the  neck 
before  I  killed  him.  I  have  fought  the 
Indians  and  served  in  divers  danger- 
ous undertakings  under  Cornwallis  and 
Arnold,  and  sure,  never  felt  any  ter- 
ror. "  I'll  warrant,"  I  said  again,  "  that 
Jack  Trelawney  hath  no  more  mind 
than  I  have  to  be  a  brother  to  you.  He 
is  in  somewhat  of  peril  by  openly  saying 
he  is  going  to  Washington,  when  my 
Lord  Cornwallis  is  so  near,  and  means 
to  intrench  at  Yorktown  this  fall,  and 
deal  justice  to  traitors." 

This  time  my  words  seemed  to  touch 
Mistress  Marion. 

"  Cousin  Basil,"  she  said  very  softly, 
"is  there  really  danger  to  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney ?  He  does  not  fear  anything.  Sure 
you  are  my  kinsman  and  will  not  de- 
ceive me." 

"  'Fore  God  !  there  is  no  danger  now, 
so  he  be  prudent — and  Mistress  Marion, 
so  he  dare  not  aspire  to  any  suit  for 
your  hand — mark  that,  my  cousin.  If 
he  venture  to  seek  your  affections — 
'fore  God,  madam,  I'll  give  him  over  to 
the  British  prison-ships,  or  have  him 
hung  like  a  traitor  that  he  is.  I  will  not 
have  him  coming  to  balk  my  suit." 

I  had  no  mind  to  be  so  violent,  but 
she  was  so  maddeningly  lovely  and  so 
sensitive  and  tender  to  every  turn  of 
the  Trelawney  tune,  that  I  could  not 
be  cautious.  She  moved  away  a  step, 
shrank  from  me  as  though  I  had  struck 
her  a  blow,  and  it  cut  me  to  the  heart  and 
made  me  more  insanely  rash  than  ever. 


"My  cousin  knows  already  that  I 
adore  her,"  I  burst  out,  "  and  how  can 
I  bear  any  other  man  worshiping  the 
object  of  my  affections  ?  I  give  you 
fair  warning  that  his  treason  to  King 
George  will  bring  him  no  immediate 
danger;  but  if  he  so  much  as  venture  to 
be  gallant  to  you,  Mistress  Marion,  his 
treason  will  cost  him  his  liberty  and  life." 

She  turned  her  face  away  disdain- 
fully and  answered,  without  looking  at 
me,  in  a  quivering  voice,  while  the  lace 
frills  around  her  throat  trembled  and 
heaved  : 

"  I  take  your  warning,  Cousin  Basil — 
a  kinsman  should  never  deceive  one  of 
his  own  blood.  Mr.  Trelawney  is  no 
rival  of  yours — let  no  such  idea  endan- 
ger his  life — he  shall  not  be  a  suitor  for 
my  hand,  even  if  he  be  pleased  to  enter- 
tain such  an  intention.  Do  you  believe 
this  ?"  she  asked,  with  never  a  glance 
toward  me. 

"  'Fore  God  !  I  believe  every  syllable. 
If  you  let  that  be  your  mind  toward 
him  he  is  safe." 

"  Do  you  give  me  your  honor  that  he 
is  safe  while  that  is  my  mind  toward 
him  ?  You  will  not  break  faith  with  me 
— a  Bascombe  cannot  forfeit  his  word?" 
she  pleaded,  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
ground  to  avoid  glancing  at  me. 

"  Sure  he  is  in  no  danger  if  you  keep 
to  that  mind.  Woe  unto  him,  Mistress 
Marion,  if  you  change  it;  but  will  you 
not  let  me  hope  that  you  can  think 
fit  to  bestow  your  esteem  upon  your 
humble  adorer  and  cousin — will  you 
deign  to  cast  your  regards  upon  me, 
madam,  and  listen-to  my  suit  ? " 

She  lifted  her  head  haughtily.  "  No, 
Cousin  Basil,  I  will  never  listen  to  any 
suit  from  you,  or  bestow  any  regards 
upon  you  further  than  I  do  now — never 
— never;  but  I  will  keep  my  word  with 
you  about  Mr.  Trelawney.  Good- even, 
sir,"  and  with  a  very  low  courtesy  Mis- 
tress Marion  left  me. 

I  am  an  awkward  country  squire,  but 
I  well  knew  that  I  had  blundered  in  this 
interview  ;  however,  my  object  was  to 
check  all  rivalry  from  Jack  Trelawney. 

I  saw  no  more  of  my  cousin  except  for 
a  while  in  the  evening.  She  came  to 
the  drawing-room  that  my  mother  might 
ask  her  of  the  well-doing  of  our  friends 
in  England.  She  appeared  paler  than 
usual  as  she  sat  modestly  in  one  corner, 
with  her  embroidery  before  her  and  a 
wax    candle    beside    her,    stitching  on 
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those  eternal  leaves  of  silk,  and  never 
once  raising  her  head. 

That  night  my  man  Scipio,  who  has 
a  confounded  wit  and  a  lively  tongue, 
said:  "Marse  Basil  will  soon  lose  his 
cousin,  Missus  Marion,  for  Marse  Tre- 
lawney's  own  man  tell  me  she  is  to 
marry  his  massah." 

"'Fore  God,  it's  a  lie!  I  am  to  marry 
my  Cousin  Marion  and  not  Jack  Tre- 
lawney.  Look  ye,  Scip,  she  has  prom- 
ised me  not  to  listen  to  Jack  Trelawney 
or  have  him  for  a  suitor,  and  you  are 
to  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  him  and  let 
me  know  his  doings.  Sure  he's  doomed 
if  she  plays  me  false — d'  ye  hear  ?" 

"  Massah,  if  yo'  wants  Missus  Marion 
Bascombe  yo'  ought  to  hev  yo'  way, 
kase,  massah,  dere  ain't  no  yether  Bas- 
combe, and  de  Trelawneys  ain't  a 
patchin'  to  de  Bascombes.  Can't  cheat 
Scip,  massah;  Scip  kin  find  'em  out." 
I  knew  that  Scip  had  ten-fold  my  wit, 
therefore  I  gave  myself  no  uneasiness. 

Leaving  him  at  the  manor,  I  took 
a  groom  and  rode  into  Williams- 
burg the  next  day  to  operate  some- 
what in  favor  of  the  British,  to 
whom  I  have  rendered  efficient  aid ; 
wherefore  I  fall  with  their  fortunes. 
It  was  after  nightfall  when  we  returned, 
and  Scip  brought  me  hot  punch  which 
was  over  strong,  for  the  man  liked  the 
warmth  of  a  strong  punch  himself. 

"  Massah  Trelawney  hab  rid  over 
heah  to-day,  en  Missus  Marion  hab  saw 
him."  he  said,  when  I  had  quaffed  a 
generous  bowl  of  the  beverage. 

"  Gad!  it  can't  be  true,"  I  ejaculated. 

"  It's  trufe,  massah.  Scip  kep'  his  eyes 
open,  en  Missus  Marion  sont  away 
Massah  Trelawney,  kase  I  hern  him 
say,  'My  life,  you  must  be  mistaken; 
you  must  not  let  your  tender  heart 
exaggerate  the  danger,'  en  Missus 
Marion,  white  as  the  ghosses  in  de  kirk- 
yard,  sez,  '  Promise  me,  Jack,  to  go  at 
once— you  must  go  if  you  love  me; '  en 
he  tech  her  hand  wid  his  lips,  en  spring 
up'n  his  chestnut  nag  en  gallop  off  lik'n 
de  debbil  was  at  his  heels  ;  en  massah, 
he  won't  bodder  you  again." 

"  Look  ye,  Scip,  Cornwallisis  coming; 
he  won't  bother  me  long  then,"  I  said 
in  a  rage.  Scip  was  correct.  Jack  Tre- 
lawney did  not  interfere  with  my  suit. 
Two  days  thereafter  I  found  he  had 
secretly  departed  to  the  North  to  join 
Washington. 

He   had  gone,  but    my  suit  did   not 


prosper.  This  soft,  silken  little  dame, 
with  her  brown  eyes  and  pink  cheeks 
and  curls  of  burnished  gold,  went  trip- 
ping about  in  her  tiny,  high-heeled 
shoes,  her  ruffl.es  and  ribbons  glistening 
in  the  sunshine  like  the  plumage  of  a 
bird.  She  was  not  so  very  merry  as 
she  used  to  be  before  she  went  to  Eng- 
land to  learn  the  accomplishments  of 
a  gentlewoman,  but  she  was  wonderful 
lovely.  I  became  possessed  of  an  idea 
that  she  grieved  for  Jack  Trelawney, 
and  the  thought  maddened  me.  I  would 
not  resign;  my  oath  was  registered  that 
he  should  never  have  the  woman  I  had 
worshiped  for  so  long.  Nevertheless  she 
eluded  me,  flitting  away  just  as  I  would 
be  certain  of  catching  her  and  getting 
speech  of  her. 

Cornwallis  had  arrived  at  Yorktown, 
and  there  were  exciting  rumors  of  the 
advance  of  the  Colonial  army.  Mistress 
Marion  came  flying  down  the  steps  one 
morning  brilliant  and  blithe  as  in  the 
old  time,  singing  merrily,  "  Down  with 
the  Briton!  "  I  was  looking  at  my  fire- 
lock in  the  corner  of  the  library,  con- 
cealed by  the  door.  She  did  not  per- 
ceive me,  but  I  saw  her  draw  a  letter 
from  her  pocket,  and  reading  it  over, 
not  for  the  first  time,  she  laughed  gay- 
ly  and  musically.  From  my  position 
the  writing  was  plain.  I  was  no  great 
scribe  myself,  but  I  could  read,  clear  as 
day,  "  Jack  Trelawney,"  written  with  a 
mighty  flourish  of  the  quill,  such  as 
these  college-bred  cavaliers  love  to 
make.  I  shut  the  door  behind  her  and 
locked  it,  then  turned  to  my  cousin, 
wrathful  and  resolute,  to  have  speech  of 
her  now  and  determine  my  fate.  She 
laughed,  apparently  too  joyous  to  take 
umbrage  at  anything,  and  dropped  that 
cursed  letter  in  her  pocket. 

"  It  is  too  late,  Mistress  Marion,"  I  said 
fiercely,  for  I  am  a  savage  man  when 
my  blood  is  heated.  "  You  have  broken 
faith  with  me;  that  letter  is  from  the 
traitor  Trelawney." 

"  And  if  it  is,  Cousin  Basil,  what  is 
that  to  you,  and  how  have  I  broken 
faith  ? "  she  demanded  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Bascombes,  her  eyes  flashing  and 
cheeks  burning. 

"  You  said  that  Trelawney  should  not 
be  a  suitor  for  your  hand — that  he  should 
be  no  rival  of  mine  " 

"  Prithee,  sir,  remember  that  I  gave 
you  leave  to  do  your  worst  when  I 
changed   my    mind.     I    do  change   my 
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mind — Mr.  Trelawney  may  become  a 
suitor  for  my  hand— sure,  you  shall 
not."  She  was  so  beautiful  and  dainty 
and  spirited  that  I  worshiped  her  more 
then  than  ever. 

"'Fore  God,  madam!"  I  cried,  "  you 
know  I  love  you — you  know  I  shall  go 
mad." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  she  interrupted  with  the 
air  of  a  queen — Gad!  she  is  the  prettiest 
creature  in  the  universe — "  spare  your- 
self all  this  bluster,  and  understand  that 
even  if  I  did  not  love  another  man  I 
could  never  do  anything  but  detest 
you." 

"  Belike  you  think  your  fine  lover  is 
coming  with  Washington  and  the  shirt 
men  at  his  heels,  and  that  I  must  fly; 
but  take  care,  Mistress  Marion,  I  swear 
that  Jack  Trelawney  shall  never  be 
husband  of  yours,  and  I  swear  he  will 
never  live  to  be  husband  of  anybody." 

The  threat  sobered  her — a  terrible 
alarm  shot  into  her  face,  ablaze  with 
anger  a  moment  before.  "  Cousin  Basil, 
you  do  not  mean  that ;  a  Bascombe  can- 
not become  an  assassin.  You  will  not 
harm  him,  Cousin  Basil,  for  my  sake  ? " 

If  she  had  pronounced  the  direst  curse 
it  could  never  have  been  so  fatal  to  Jack 
Trelawney  as  those  pleading  words, 
"  for  my  sake." 

All  the  bitterness  and  enmity  of  my 
soul  seemed  to  leap  up — I  could  have 
killed  Jack  Trelawney  then  and  there, 
and  never,  from  that  moment,  has  the 
purpose  been  out  of  my  mind. 

"  Sure,  madam,  I  will  never  rest  until 
I  slay  him — for  your  sake.  If  you  are 
not  my  wife  you  shall  never  be  his,  be 
certain  of  that." 

"  He  is  not  at  your  mercy,  sir.  Mr. 
Trelawney  has  a  good  sword  and  is  not 
afraid  to  draw  it.  I  will  ask  no  favor  of 
you,  neither  will  I  give  you  any  favor  or 
make  any  compact  with  you,  for  my 
Cousin  Basil  sure  has  not  fallen  so  low 
as  to  murder,  and  in  fair  fight,  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney can  take  care  of  himself,"  she 
said  proudly,  as  if  she  loved  to  trust  to 
the  prowess  of  Trelawney  ;  and  in  my 
heart  I  did  feel  it  to  be  true,  for  he  is 
a  wonderful  good  swordsman. 

"  I  have  fallen  to  anything,  Mistress 
Marion,  where  it  concerns  you.  My 
dearest  life,  only  say  you  will  marry 
me,  and  this  man  is  safe.  I  will  always 
adore  you,  and  I  am  as  rich  as  he.  You 
shall  have  your  mind  in  all  things.  I  Mil 
be  your  slave — anything — only " 


"  Hush,  sir!  "  she  interrupted,  stamp- 
ing her  little  foot  furiously.  "  I  despise 
you — bully  and  coward  thatyou  are.  In 
all  the  world  I  despise  no  one  as  I  do 
yon,  and  in  all  the  world  I  love  no  one 
as  I  do  Mr.  Trelawney.     There,  sir!  " 

I  opened  the  door  wide;  she  had 
spoken  his  doom  in  those  defiant  words. 
They  seemed  to  burn  in  my  brain 
now. 

"  You  will  remember,  madam,  that 
you  have  said  this,  and  that  I  warned 
you.  I  will  deal  fair  with  you  for 
honor's  sake,  but  you  have  no  mercy  to 
expect  for — this  traitor." 

She  looked  at  me  mockingly,  and 
smiled  a  merry,  arch  smile  of  happiness 
and  security.  "  Sure  I  will  give  you 
mercy,  Cousin  Basil,  but  wait  until  that 
traitor  asks  it;"  and  she  fled  away  laugh- 
ing and  singing,  and  caring  not  one 
penny  for  the  pain  that  has  abode  in  my 
heart  since  she  avowed  her  love  for 
Trelawney ;  pain  and  bitter  hatred, 
which,  God  wot,  tugs  there  yet.  I 
watched  her  sunny  curls  and  willowy 
little  figure,  hovering  about  the  roses 
in  madam,  my  mother's,  garden.  She 
was  so  happy  and  so  fair,  I  could 
not  bear  it,  being  but  a  sorry  man  to 
endure  disappointment,  and  such  as 
this — aye,  I  wished  some  Colonial  bul- 
let might  end  the  wracking  torture 
while  I  galloped  to  Yorktown.  The 
conviction  grew  on  me  that  the  flying 
rumors  of  Washington's  approach  were 
true,  and  that  Mistress  Marion  had 
news  of  it. 

She  was  holding  treasonable  commu- 
nication with  the  enemy,  but  no  matter 
if  she  hanged  us  all  I  could  never  harm 
one  golden  hair  of  her  pretty  head;  and 
yet  she  despised  me — and  loved  him.  I 
rode  to  Tarleton's  headquarters.  He  is 
my  friend  of  years  and  hath  been  many 
times  dining  at  Bascombe  Manor, 
where  I  fancied  Mistress  Marion's 
charms  had  somewhat  to  do  of  his  com- 
ing so  often,  only  she  scouted  gallantry 
from  any  of  King  George's  troop. 

"Eh,  Bascombe,"  he  said,  carefully 
shutting  the  door,  "  they  are  coming 
this  time  ;  we  are  in  a  bad  predica- 
ment." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  queried. 

"  De  Grasse  is  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  American  troops  are  already  landing. 
Washington  himself  is  in  command,  and 
'fore  God,  Bascombe,  his  lordship  is  in  a 
desperate  case.     Little  Mistress  Marion 
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Bascombe  will  be  triumphant  over  our 
discomfiture." 

"  Aye,  she  will  laugh,  mayhap,  and 
mayhap  she  will  weep,"  I  said  slowly. 

"  One's  vastly  better  than  t'other," 
jocosely  retorted  the  British  colonel. 
"  Bascombe,  you  had  best  conceal  your 
valuables  and  make  ready  to  leave  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Some  of  your  handi- 
work might  make  it  too  wonderful  warm 
for  you  if  we  go  down.  They  will  be 
on  us  soon  enough,  I'll  warrant  you." 

Before  many  days  had  passed  the  dull 
roar  of  cannon  echoed  from  the  front. 
The  British  arm  was  strong,  and  I 
trusted  to  it  then  with  prodigious  cre- 
dulity. Nevertheless  I  summoned  my 
faithful  Scipio,  and  locking  the  "ladies' 
room,"  we  removed  the  tiling  and  wall, 
which  was  a  makeshift  to  conceal  the 
long,  narrow  compartment  built  for  a 
silver-vault.  It  stretched  full  across  the 
enormous  chimney.  The  ingredients  of 
the  Roman  cement,  which  the  masons 
builded  it  of,  I  have  ever  at  hand.  In" 
case  of  hasty  flight  the  family  plate  and 
valuables  may  be  stored  there  and  no  one 
suspicion  it,  so  vastly  ingenious  was  the 
workman.  The  tiles  replaced,  concealed 
the  open  vault  from  knowledge  of  any- 
one but  my  man  Scip. 

Mistress  Marion,  ever  lightsome  and 
brilliant,  grew  radiant  as  the  tidings 
from  the  front  became  desperate.  I  was 
now  fighting — the  prospect  of  defeat 
nigh  crazed  me.  If  I  could  kill  Trelaw- 
ney  I  might  endure  disaster,  but  to 
know  of  a  certain  that  he  rode  over 
death  and  defeat  to  the  love  and  smiles 
of  my  darling,  was  too  much.  I  fought 
desperately — sullenly — always  in  every 
sortie,  ever  searching  for  my  rival.  'We 
were  going  down  swiftly.  Redoubt  after 
redoubt  fell — the  end  was  not  far. 
Earl  Cornwallis  had  ever  a  gloomy 
frown,  and  Tarleton  was  savagely 
brusque  and  curt. 

"  Bascombe,"  he  said  one  night,  calling 
me  from  the  trenches — our  last  line — 
"  Bascombe,  here,  is  a  letter  your  man 
Scipio  asked  me  to  show  you;  the  fellow 
captured  it — Gad  !  the  negro  hath  the 
cunning  of  the  devil — it  is  to  Mistress 
Marion,  saying  that  Trelawney  will  be 
there  to-night ! " 

I  seized  it  and  begged  for  leave  to  go 
home. 

"  Aye,  go,  Bascombe.  I'll  warrant 
the  fellow  will  fare  ill  if  he  falls  in  with 
your  carbine,"  he  laughed  shortly.   "It's 


vastly  wiser  to  take  out  your  grudge 
now,  forsooth  it  may  be  t'other  way 
soon;  but  be  wary,  Bascombe,  we  may  do 
something  desperate  to  save  ourselves." 

Even  the  manor  house  was  no  longer 
safe  for  a  British  subject.  I  misgave  as 
I  rode  swiftly  along,  that  Trelawney 
himself  might  venture  to  my  house  with 
more  safety  and  warmer  welcome  than 
the  ill-fortuned  master.  Turning  to- 
ward the  stables  I  encountered  Scip, 
who  admitted  me  to  the  "  ladies'  room  " 
unknown  to  madam,  my  mother,  or 
any  creature  in  the  house. 

"Missus  Marion  hab  jest  done 
dressin'  ob  herself,  en  she  be  watchin' 
en  listenin  for  somebody,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  Reckon  Marse  Basil  knows 
who  it  might  be." 

"Look  ye,  Scip,  I  shall  kill  Trelaw- 
ney to-night  or  he  will  kill  me.  D'ye 
see  when  he  comes  and  bring  me  word. 
I'll  catch  him  after  he  has  seen  her." 

There  I  sat  in  the  ponderous,  leather- 
backed  chair,  waiting  for  my  enemy. 
He  calculated  on  my  absence  for  safety. 
He  bethought  him,  The  bungling  squire 
hath  not  the  wit  to  entrap  me,  any  more 
than  he  can  prevent  me  from  winning 
the  woman  he  is  so  set  upon.  'Fore 
God !  we  should  see.  An  hour  by  the 
dial  had  passed,  when  Scip  crept  to  the 
door  and  beckoned  me  out. 

"  He  done  come  en  de  drawing-room, 
wid'  missus  yo'  cousin — dis  way,  massah, 
en  you  kin  heah  dere  talk.  He  say  he 
hab  only  twenty  minutes." 

They  were  too  occupied  and  unsus- 
pecting to  hear  any  sound  I  might  have 
made  in  getting  close  to  the  drawing- 
room  window.  He  was  holding  her 
hand,  and  Gad!  she  was  chary  of  permit- 
ting me  to  touch  it.  She  gazed  into  his 
face  with  such  love  and  tenderness  in 
her  beautiful  brown  eyes  as  I  never 
beheld. 

"  To-morrow,  at  sunset,  my  life,  if  you 
will  come  to  the  porter's  lodge,  the  char- 
iot from  Trelawney  Hall  will  be  there,, 
and  I  have  leave  to  meet  you — the 
enemy  must  fall  to-morrow,  he  cannot 
hold  his  position.  As  soon  as  he  is  ours 
I  will  fly  to  Trelawney  Hall  and  my 
uncle,  the  parson,  will  unite  us.  Does 
this  please  you,  my  dearest  ?  You  will 
not  risk  a  separation  again/'  he  urged. 

My  hand  was  on  my  sword,  but  I  had 
a  mind  to  hear  her. 

"  Never,  never  again,  dear  Jack;  I 
have   suffered  such  tortures  this   time. 


MISTRESS  MARION. 


Oh,  Jack!  I  can  never  endure  the  sus- 
pense and  fears  I  had  for  you.  We  must 
not  part  again,  you  must  not  leave 
me  again.     I  cannot  bear  it." 

Then  he  lifted  the  delicate  fair  face 
and  dared  to  kiss  the  rosebud  lips. 

I  rushed  away  down  the  elm  walk 
where  his  horse  was  tied,  and  waited 
there  with  sword  drawn.  She  would  not 
be  mine,  but  he,  perforce,  must  be. 

Trelawney  came  rapidly  along  the 
elm  walk,  singing  to  himself  the  self- 
same chorus,  "  Down  with  the  Briton  !" 
unconscious  of  any  evil. 


dispatched  the  traitor.  It  was  a  dark- 
some night,  and  still  as  the  grave,  save 
for  the  hooting  owls.  I  felt  struck  of 
a  horror  lest  my  cousin  might  come 
upon  me  standing  over  her  dead  lover. 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? "  I  whis- 
pered to  Scip,  who  glided  up  through 
the  bushes. 

"  De  place  in  de  chimney  fo'  de  plate, 
massah — it'll  do  fo'  he,"  he  suggested. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  must 
be  in  camp  by  daybreak.  We  lifted  the 
tall,  handsome  Trelawney — he  had 
kissed   my   darling   less  than  an   hour 


"  HALT  !  " 


"Halt!"  I  whispered,  stepping  from 
under  the  heavy  trees.  He  attempted 
to  draw  his  sword — mine  was  already 
drawn.  In  one  moment  I  had  driven 
it  through  him. 

"  Bascombe  !"  he  ejaculated,  thickly, 
and  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

I  had  killed  him.  The  bungling 
country  squire  had  no  clumsy  hand 
then.  Nevertheless,  Mistress  Marion 
should  never  know  that  my  sword  had 


before,  and  she  was  willing — lifted  and 
carried  him  to  the  house,  and  around  to 
the  ladies'  room.  The  great  chimney 
compartment  served  the  purpose.  Scip 
turned  a  coward  when  the  light  fell  on 
the  white,  ghastly  face  of  the  traitor, 
but  I  catched  none  of  his  cowardice.  I 
could  have  killed  him  again,  for  had  he 
not  touched  his  lips  to  Mistress  Marion's 
and  held  her  white  little  hand  in  his — 
and  did  she  not  love  him  ? 
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"  In  all  the  world  I  love  no  one  as  I 
do  Mr.  Trelawney."  She  had  spoken  it 
herself — she  who  held  herself  too  dainty 
for  touch  or  caress — she  had  been  will- 
ing— he  had  kissed  her,  and  I  dare 
scarcely  speak  to  her  alone. 

We  laid  him  into  the  silver  vault. 
Every  hope  of  the  future  rested  on 
blinding  Mistress  Marion.  She  would 
surely  learn  of  my  visit,  and  the  venge- 
geance  of  the  victorious  colonists  might 
fall  upon  us.  We  were  a  suspected, 
attainted  family  —  the  murdered  co- 
lonial officer  must  not  be  found  at  Bas- 
combe  Manor.  It  seemed  a  wonderful 
small  matter  to  me  what  came  of  my 
slain  enemy  after  I  had  quit  the  colony, 
but  for  Mistress  Marion,  I  could  not 
face  her  grief  and  horror  if  she  guess 
the  truth. 

We  cemented  the  bricks  to  deaden  the 
hollow  sound  produced  by  striking  a 
wall  of  brick  and  common  mortar — I 
held  the  last  brick  in  my  hand  and  the 
trowel.  Scip  cleaned  away  the  traces  of 
our  work,  while  I  tried  to  fit  it  in.  My 
ear  was  close  to  the  crevice,  when — the 
Lord  have  mercy! — a  faint  gasp  came 
from  within,  the  gasp  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. We  had  walled  up  the  sil- 
ver-vault, walled  up  a  tomb,  and  a  living 
man  was  within.  The  cement  had 
already  hardened,  but  one  crevice  re- 
mained. 

Scip  crawled  toward  me  and  grasped 
my  knees. 

"  Marse  Basil,  he  be  comin'  to  life  !  " 
he  whispered,  his  eyes  distended  and 
hands  shaking.  "  Aye,  let  him  come  to 
life,"  I  said  roughly,  as  another  gasp  or 
groan  was  distinctly  audible.  I  fitted 
the  last  brick  into  its  place  and  laid  on 
the  cement.  The  last  crevice  had  been 
closed,  the  cement  hardened  swiftly,  no 
good  might  come  of  repentance  now. 
The  silver-vault  was  walled  up — the 
Bascombe  plate  is  not  there,  but  the 
Bascombe  enemy  is  inclosed  therein  for 
all  eternity. 

It  must  be  merely  a  question  of  time 
— the  colonist  officer  could  barely  have 
a  chance  for  life  with  a  sword  thrust  to 
the  hilt  through  him.  'Fore  God  !  I  had 
no  mind  to  risk  the  Trelawney  luck. 
He  may  have  lived  when  the  last  crevice 
was  closed  and  cemented,  but  no  human 
creature  breathed  in  that  sealed  vault 
many  minutes. 

We  placed  the  tiles  in  their  correct 
position,  for  it  was  a  genteel  chimney- 


piece,  built  as  people  of  first  fashion 
have  them. 

I  returned  to  camp  and  the  trenches,, 
but  I  made  no  more  fight.  My  enemy 
had  fallen.  Three  days  later  Lord  Corn  - 
wallis  surrendered.  We  foresaw  his  de- 
feat, but  it  chanced  vastly  worse  than 
we  expected. 

"  Bascombe,"  my  friend  Tarleton 
said  before  the  capitulation,  "  the  most 
obnoxious  of  Tories  will  be  sent  away  on 
the  ship  Bonetta.  Gad!  your  neck  is  not 
worth  a  sixpence  ;  there  is  a  devil  of  a 
stir  on  hand  about  that  traitor  Trelaw- 
ney. To-night  is  your  last  time  to  reach 
the  manor  house  ;  be  here,  by  noon 
to-morrow  —  you  are  among  the  pro- 
scribed." 

I  sat  down  at  midnight  in  the  ladies' 
room — aye,  I  had  a  mind  to  take  my 
ease  again  there  before  I  left  it  to  him. 
There  were  some  final  arrangements  to 
make.  Madam,  my  mother,  informed 
me  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  go  to 
New  York,  thence  to  England.  I  asked 
no  questions  concerning  Mistress  Mar- 
ion, but  lingered  in  the  ladies'  room 
with  the  goodly  company  of  my  dead 
and  defeated  rival,  and  before  noon  she 
opened  the  door.  She  looked  ghastly 
white,  and  scarce  turned  her  eyes 
toward  me. 

"  Come  in,  my  cousin,"  I  said  advanc- 
ing nearer.  She  shrank  away  with  a 
shudder. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  Jack  Tre- 
lawney? "she  demanded,  in  a  low,  hol- 
low, broken  voice,  like  the  speech  and 
copy  of  one  far  away  or  seen  in  a 
dream. 

"  Pri'thee,  why  do  you  seek  him  of  me, 
Mistress  Marion  ? " 

"  Because  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened him,"  she  whispered  feebly,  and 
for  the  first  and  last  time  raised  her  eyes 
and  gazed  steadily  in  my  face.  "  They 
have  traced  him  here,  and  here  he  dis- 
appeared— is  he  living  ?  " 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  burn  aiad  a  tort- 
ured look  came  into  her  countenance. 
"  Is  he  living?" 

"  The  life  of  a  soldier  is  uncertain,"  I 
began 

"  Is  he  living  ?"  she  interrupted,  with 
that  terrible  gaze  still  on  my  face,  and 
the  suffering  pain  deepening  in  hers. 

"  He  is  not  living."  I  hesitated,  then 
asked,  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  his  death  ?" 

It  was  a  vast  mistake  if  I  meant  to 
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mislead  her.  That  gaze  began  to  shift 
in  a  slow,  aimless  way,  evidently  seek- 
ing nothing,  then  straightway  traveled 
to  the  silver-vault. 

"God  be  with  him!"  she  muttered, 
with  a  whitening  of  the  lips,  as  if  a 
deadly  grip  fastened  upon  her  throat. 
"God  be  with  him!" 

"  Shall  I  make  inquiry  ?"  I  repeated. 

"You!  you!"  and  such  a  deep  aver- 
sion and  horror  crossed  the  white  face 
that  I  would  fain  forget  it,  if  possible. 
"  I  know  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  my 
heart  is  broken — broken,"  she  moaned 
slowly  ;  "  and  I  know  that  if  I  seek  the 
hand  that  has  brought  me  this  calamity 


it  will  be  among  my  nearest  kin.  God 
pity  me,  and  God  be  with  him  —  my 
beloved !" 

Mistress  Marion  moved  back  into  the 
hall,  her  great  mournful  eyes  still  on 
the  silver-vault,  her  face  still  agonized 
and  desperate. 

I  leave  Bascombe  Manor  in  an  hour. 
Mistress  Marion  will  never  again  will- 
ingly hear  my  voice  nor  look  upon  me. 
She  knows  the  truth,  and  yet,  with  heart 
broken,  she  will  not  betray  my  crime 
to  his  friends.  I  have  lost  all — fortune, 
home,  and  the  woman  I  adored,  and  to- 
morrow I  sail  among  the  proscribed,  on 
the  sloop-of-war  Bonetta. 


A    SABLE    NIMROD'S    ERROR. 

BY    DAVID    DODGE. 


T  was  evident  that  something  had  touched  Uncle 
Cephas'  risibles  very  strongly.  As  the  old  man 
sat  out  -  doors  in  the  chimney  corner  of  his 
cabin,  enjoying  the  mild  October  sunshine,  he 
tried,  with  only  indifferent  success,  to  suppress 
his  merriment  by  keeping  a  fast  hold  with  his 
teeth  on  first  one  corner  of  his  upper  lip  and 
then  the  other. 

"  Been  gwine  to  school,  Marse  Dave," 
chuckled  the  old  man  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  his  pleased  humor. 

"  Solomon  dar's  been  keep'n'  school," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  a  half-grown 
youngster,  who,  with  a  collard  leaf  bound 
to  his  head,  and  in  a  somewhat  battered- 
up  condition,  was  peeping  at  us  from 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"  He  been  hired  out  ober  de  river  put, 
nigh  eber  sence  drapp'n'-corn  time,  yer  know.  Well,  he  come  home  las'  week  fer 
good,  en  eber  sence  I  ai'  sca'cely  been  able  to  hyear  mer  own  years  fer  'possum 
talk.  'Twus  'possum  dis,  en  'possum  dat,  en  'possum  tudder  ;  de  way  Unc'  Crutch 
Brandom  ketches  'possums  ;  de  way  Unc'  Gump  Revis  ketches  'possums,  en  de 
way  Unc'  Dick,  Tom  en  Harry  ketches  'possums. 

"  He  hadn'  bar'ly  shuk  han's  all  roun'  en  got  done  sayin'  howdy  'fo'  he  wanted 
to  call  up  Bawston,  en  start  right  out  in  broad  daylight  to  show  me  de  new-fashum 
way.     Fac'  he  was  so  uppish  en  mannish,  tellin'  me  whut  he  knowed  en  what  I 
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didn'  know,  des  lek  I  hadn'  kotch  mo' 
varmunts  dan  he's  got  ha'rs  in  his 
woolly  head,  dat  'twus  es  much  es  I 
could  do  to  keep  mer  han's  awf 'n  him. 

"  But  I  hilt  in  en  neber  sed  nothin' 
twel  I  had  er  good  chance  er  fat  light- 
'ud  laid  up,  en  de  moon  got  right.  So 
las'  night  I  called  up  de  dawgs,  lit  er 
good  torch  er  light'ud,  gin  it  to  Solo- 
mon, en  tole  him  now  was  his  time  to 
l'arn  his  Unc'  Ceph  his  A,  B,  C's  in 
'possum-ketchin'. 

"  Well,  we  hadn'  fa'rly  got  ober  de 
hawg-feed'n  gap  en  dove  into  de  woods 
'fo'  de  dawgs  struck.  Erway  dey  went 
down  de  spreng-branch,  by  de  buzzud 
holler,  'crosst  de.  plant-bed,  fillin'  de 
woods  brimmin'  ober  full  er  music  as 
dey  went ;  en  atter  rippin'  en  snortin'  en 
tarrin'  erbout  long  ernough  to  ketch  all 
de  'possums  on  dis  side  de  river,  dey 
treed.  I  done  drapped  back  fum  de 
start  en  let  Solomon  do  de  hollerin'  en 
sickin'  on  en  run  de  biznis. 

"  I  knowed  fum  de  way  dat  varmunt 
toted  up  en  down  dem  hills  dat  he 
warn'  bigger'n  mer  fist ;  en  wen  we  got 
dar  en  foun'  de  dawgs  bayin'  up  de 
biggis'  poached  oak  awn  Tabbs  Creek, 
I  was  dat  much  de  shoer,  caze  yer  know 
es  de  ole  feller  says  :  '  Little  'possum 
spry,  he  run  up  high  ;  fat  'possum  slow, 
he  stop  down  low.' 

"  But  nem  min'  'bout  dat.  I  sot  down 
on  er  ole  log,  en  Solomon  opened  school. 
Fus'  he  tuk  de  light  en  hilt  it  erbout  twel 
he  shine  the  theng's  eyes  wey  out  on  one 
er  de  top  lim's  er  de  poached  oak,  en 
'lowed  fum  de  way  dey  shined  dat  he  wus 
put'  nigh  big  es  one  er  de  dawgs.  Den 
he  stuck  de  torch  up  in  de  groun', 
re'ched  down  his  briches-laig  en  pulled 
out  er  ole  rusty  han'saw,  tied  it  to  his 
gallus,  en  sot  in  ter  clam'in'  de  tree. 

"Soon's  he  got  up  dar  he  sot  in  ter 
sawin'  erway  fer  dyear  life,  aimin'  ter 
saw  de  lim'  awf,  en  drap  de  lim'  en  'pos- 
sum tergedder. 

"So  he  scratched  erway,  en  de  dawgs 
whined  en  jumped,  kervorted  en  snapped 
der  teef.  Eby  now'n  den  he'd  holler 
down,  '  Unc'  Ceph,  be  sho  dem  dawgs 
doos  der  juty  when  sumpner  drap  down 
dar.' 

"  I  tole  him  nem  min',  not  to  pester  his 
haid  'bout  de  dawgs,  dey  seem  to  be  puir- 
ty  tol'able  pyeart. 

"  De  lim'  wus  tough  en  de  saw  wus 
dull,  en  Solomon  turn  roun'  fus'  one  way 


den  t'other,  stoppin'  eber  other  lick  to 
ketch  bref  en  tell  me  to  be  sho  to  make 
dem  dawgs  take  keer  er  whut  he  sont 
down  dar,  caze  he  'us  mighty  fyeard  de3^ 
warn'  good  spunk. 

"  Sho  'nough,  atter  while  I  hyeard  de 
outlandishest  crackin'  en  poppin'  en  rip- 
pin'  en  splittin'  up  dar,  en  hyere  come 
sumpner  bustin'  down  thro'  de  leabs  en 
grape-vines,  lek  the  whole  elements  had 
busted  loose  en  was  drappin'  in,  en  it 
toch  de  groun'  lek  er  yearth  shake.  Der 
dawgs  look  lek  dey  des  nately  riz  to 
meet  it  ;  en  it  hadn'  stopped  bouncin' 
'fo'  dey  Wus  on  top  bitin'  en  tarrin ',  phU 
lin'  en  er  shakin'.  I  aint  neber  seed  um 
es  vigus  in  mer  life.  My!  didn'' dey 
snap  en  jek  en  r'ar  en  make  de  fur  fly  ?" 

"Well,  Unc'  Ceph,"  I  queried,  "'what 
sort  of  'possum  was  it,  big  or  little  ?  " 

"  'Possum  !  'Possum  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  it  wus  er  mighty  big  pile  er 
sumpner  down  dar,  en  dat  it  made  er 
mons'ous  cu'is  fuss  fer  er  'possum.  So 
I  drug  merse'f  up  by  er  bush  en  sorter 
hobbled  mer  stiff  j'ints  roun'  dar,  en 
whut  yer  reckon  dem  dar  dawgs  been 
work'n'  awn  all  dat  time  ?  Solomon  ! 
Thenk  ef  dat  fool  nigger  hadn'  done 
gawn  en  sawed  awf  de  lim'  twixt  him  en 
de  tree  ! 

"  Them  dawgs  been  raised  to  know 
dat  what  draps  out'n  er  tree  is  dair 
meat ;  en  blest  ef  I  didn'  hab  to  choke 
um  to  break  dar  holt. 

"  Didn'  Solomon  git  hurt  ?  Well,  naw, 
sir,  not  oberly  much.  Jes'  erbout  right, 
I  reckon.  Es  good  luck  would  hab  it, 
he  lit  on  his  haid.  Solomon  alius  wus 
er  mons'ous  lucky  nigger.  Neber  seed 
er  no  count,  trifl'n'  nigger  dat  warn't. 

"  Didn'  de  dawgs  bite  him?  Well,  naw, 
sir,  not  so  mighty  much.  Yer  see  Baws- 
ton's  gittin'  ole  en  his  teef  gittin'  dull ; 
en  young  Bawston  ain'  got  so  powerful 
much  jaw  muscle  yit  erwhile.  Den 
dey  had  to  eat  his  clo'se  awf  fus',  an 
'fo'  dey  got  so  mons'ous  deep  in  him  I 
got  dar. 

"  Naw,  sir,  we  neber  got  de  'possum. 
Solomon  had  sawed  awf  de  wrong  lim', 
and  atter  I  'livered  him  fum  de  dawgs 
he  'lowed  de  'possum  •  wus  er  little 
wormy,  ratty  noth'n,  not  wuf  fool'n'  wid 
nohow. 

"  De  fac'  is,  Solomon  don'  warn'  to 
oben  nar  nother  'possum-ketchin'  school 
right  erway.  He  don'  like  dat  way  er 
de  teacher  gittin'  all  de  edd)^cation." 


FITZNOODLE'S    DEBUT    WITH    THE    BALLYPOREENS. 


BY    CAPTAIN    THOMAS    S.    BLACKWELL. 


OLD    NICK. 


THE  "  Ballyporeen  "  was  a  decidedly- 
unique  hunt.  Everything  was 
peculiar  about  it,  from  "the  Mas- 
ther  "  down  to  Tim  Donnelly,  the 
dog-boy. 

The  Master,  old  Nick  Molloy,  was  one 
of  the  good  old  school  of  Irish  landlords, 
which  has  melted  like  "Thin  clouds  be- 
fore a  Biscay  gale "  under  the  blow- 
pipes of  hard  times,  reduced  rents,  and 
agrarian  agitation. 

The  poor  "  ould  masther"  passed 
away  years  ago,  but  his  memory  is 
green  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him 
in  the  palmy  days  when  he  gave  us 
those  well-remembered  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  over  the  rugged  Ballyporeen 
country. 

The  Molloy s  claimed  that  they  had 
kept  the  same  strain  in  the  pack  for  nearly 
two  centuries.     They  were  the  old  Irish 


hounds,  all  black  and  tan,  with  no  white 
except  a  slight  snip  on  the  breasts  of 
a  few.  They  were  a  rough  and  un- 
kempt-looking lot  as  they  came  tearing 
out  of  the  old  jail- walled  yard  of  Wal- 
lyhoolish  Castle,  with  deep-toned 
"  youghs  "  to  drive  off  some  incautious 
intruder.  There  were  kennels  at  the 
Castle,  but  the  hounds  rarely  saw  the 
inside.  Old  "  Banterer  "  and  the  matron 
of  the  pack,  "  Hecate,"  were  a  favored 
pair,  sharing  the  comforts  of  the  huge 
turf  fire  on  the  parlor  hearth  with  "  Tat- 
ters," the  terrier. 

"Wrangler"  and  "Fair}*,"  too,  had 
managed  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
"  ould  Anne  "  —  the  autocrat  of  the 
kitchen — and  how  the  mouths  of  the 
outsiders  must  have  watered,  as  with 
envious  eyes  they  peeped  in  through 
the  chinks  in  the  half-door,  but  ven- 
tured not  to  pass  that  Rubicon,  from 
a  dread  of  that  •  known  shot  of  the 
tongs,  which  always  accompanied  the 
cook's  emphatic  "  G't,  ye  divil." 

Lax  though  the  discipline  may  have 
appeared  as  seen  at  home,  yet  in  the 
field,  whether  it  was  the  old  hunting 
blood  which  coursed  in  their  veins,  or  a 
canine  esprit  de  corps  which  pervaded 
the  pack,  there  was  not  a  keener  or 
truer  hunting  lot  of  hounds  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms. 

To  be  sure  they  had  a  few  little 
eccentricities,  which  might  not  have, 
been  tolerated  in  one  of  the  swell 
shire  hunts.  One  was  a  decided  an- 
tipathy to  all  members  of  the  feline 
tribe,  and  woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
tabby  that  could  not  make  the  shelter  of 
some  friendly  tree  when  the  black-and- 
tans  sighted  her.  Another  failing  was 
little  freebooting  excursions  into  the 
cabins  along  the  roadside.  Half  the 
pack  would  make  a  dash  into  a  house,  to 
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the  terror  of  the  inmates,  and  demolition 
of  everything  eatable  that  might  come 
in  their  way.  But  get  them  away  with  a 
fox,  and  they  were  all  the  most  fastidi- 
ous fox-hunter  could  desire.  They  had 
not  the  dash  of  the  "  Quorn,"  or  "  Pytch- 
ley,"  to  be  sure,  but  for  sticking  to  their 
game  and  puzzling  out  a  weak  scent, 
they  were  second  to  none.  They  were 
never  lifted  —  always  being  let  work 
out  the  line  of  the  dodging  "  varmint  " 
themselves.  The  consequence  was  that 
instead  of  throwing  up  their  heads,  and 
looking  about  idiotically  for  help,  or  a 
"  halloo,"  when  there  was  a  check  (as  is 
the  custom  with  most  of  the  degenerate 
hounds  of  the  present  day),  the  Bally- 
poreens  would  skirmish  out  at  once 
and  pick  up  the  line  of  their  fox  in 
double-quick  time. 

The  pack  without  the  Master  was 
as  boiled  chicken  without  bacon.  Old 
Nick  (as  he  was  familiarly  called)  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  "  rale  old  Irish  gin- 
tleman."  A  blind  eye  gave  an  inde- 
scribably droll  expression  to  a  natu- 
rally ludicrous  face  ;  but  any  one  who 
would  try  to  get  the  blind  side  of  old 
Nick  would  be  wofully  mistaken. 

Riding  over  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  it  was  not  an  every-day  horse 
that  could  carry  the  Master,  but  Jer- 
ry seemed  as  if  specially  made  to  order 
for  him.  A  long,  low,  mouse-colored 
horse,  standing  on  short,  flat,  cart-horse 
legs  ;  a  fine,  large,  intelligent  head, well 
set  on  a  splendid  neck,  and  a  pair  of 
broad,  ragged  hips,  that  bespoke  a  mo- 
tive power  of  no  mean  order.  Jerry 
was  about  as  perfect  a  type  of  the  gen- 
eral utility  horse  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  find.  He  did  his  Tuesday  and  Friday 
every  week  during  the  hunting  season 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  whiled 
away  the  off  days  in  the  plough  or  at 
other  farm  work.  On  Saturday  he 
jogged  over  eight  long  Irish  miles  in  the 
heavy  family  jaunting-car  to  Ballysoo- 
theran  for  the  week's  marketing,  and  on 
Sunday  five  miles  to  the  parish  church 
of  Clonbotherimore  ;  so  he  could  not  be 
accused  of  eating  the  oats  of  idleness. 
And  yet  he  always  seemed  fit  and  well. 

Micky  Dunne  was  groom,  coachman, 
butler  (though  there  wasn't  much  to 
buttle)  and  general  factotum  of  the  in- 
terior economy  of  the  establishment ; 
while  outside  he  was  by  no  means  less 
efficient  as  whip  to  the  pack,  and  rough- 
rider  (extremely)  of  the  colts. 


Last,  but  certainly  not  least  (so  far  as 
his  feet  were  concerned),  came  Tim 
Donnelly.  Tim  was  a  gossoon  of  close 
on  forty.  He  had  been  born  in  the 
Molloy  family,  and  considered  himself 
part  and  parcel  of  it  ;  so  much  so,  that 
on  one  occasion  when  the  Master  was 
particularly  annoyed  at  some  misde- 
meanor of  Tim's,  he  called  him  into  the 
sanctum  (which  with  grim  irony  was 
dubbed  "  the  study  "),  and  with  grave 
severity  said,  "  Well,  Tim,  we  have  been 
a  long  time  together,  but  will  have  to- 
part  now."-  "  Arrah  !  shure,  surr,  where 
the  divil  are  you  thinking  o'  goin'  to  ?."" 
exclaimed  the  wondering  retainer. 

Tim's  specialty  was  the  hounds ; 
he  gave  them  such  feed  as  they  got,, 
looked  after  any  that  were  sick  or 
maimed,  and  hence  got  his  cognomen 
of  The  Dog- boy.  He  was  earth  -  stop- 
per to  the  pack,  and  I  verily  believe 
personally  knew  every  fox  in  the  district. 
If  he  said  that  a  certain  covert  held  a 
"  vulp,"  you  might  consider  a  run  there- 
from a  fait  accompli.  If  he  said  "  no," 
you  might  be  equally  certain  that  "no  " 
it  was. 

Tim  was  not  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance. A  huge  shock  head  of  the  bright- 
est red  hair,  a  pair  of  bleary  eyes,  which 
looked  as  if  they  were  continually  under 
the  influence  of  the  owner's  favorite  tip- 
ple— potteen  ;  a  large,  misshapen  nose, 
with  a  deep  ravine  across  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  bridge  of  it,  and  a  mouth 
that  would  have  made  the  most  colossal 
of  Newfoundland  codfish  expire  with 
envy.  But  the  great  feature  of  Tim  was 
his  feet  ;  in  length  and  breadth  they 
were  about  twice  the  average  size  al- 
lotted to  man.  If  not  handsome,  how- 
ever, they  were  serviceable,  for  their 
owner  would  go  along  in  his  own  pecul- 
iar jog-trot  from  morning  to  night.  By 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  judi- 
cious cross-cutting,  he  would  keep  on 
terms  with  the  pack  for  the  longest  day. 
As  a  messenger  Tim  was  invaluable. 
You  would  hear  the  Master  call  out,. 
"  Tim,  slip  over  to  Ballyslopguttery  and 
see  if  Father  Murphy  will  come  to  din- 
ner on  Sunday,"  or,  "  Tim,  run  across 
to  Clonmacflinnery  with  this  letter." 
(N.  B.  Slipping  over  to  Ballyslopgut- 
tery meant  close  on  ten  miles,  and  Clon- 
macflinnery a  couple  of  miles  less — and 
these  too  good  honest  Irish  miles,  where 
they  give  good  measure — "  by  reason  of 
the  roads  bein'  bad,"  as  Tim  explained. 
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The  field  with  the  Ballyporeens  was 
generally  small  and  select.  The  vil- 
lage doctor  turned  out  at  every  meet, 
unless  some  pressing  case  compelled  his 
absence.  Mounted  on  the  good  little 
mare,  Sairy  Gamp,  he  always  managed 
to  be  in  at  the  close  of  a  run.  Father 
Burke,  the  parish  priest,  was  also 
a  regular  attendant,  on  the  sleek  black, 
"  Dhudeen."  He  always  had  a  sick  call 
somewhere  near  the  meet,  and  his 
tally  was  a  thing  worth  hearing. 

The  garrison  at  Garrykilsmashem 
usually  turned  out  a  few  sogers,  and 
with  a  couple  of  sub-inspectors  of  police, 
the  manager  of  the  bank  at  Clonmac- 
muck,  and  about  a  dozen  fellows  res- 
ident in  the  neigh- 
borhood— you  have 

the  field. 

*  *  •*  * 


Fancy  my  aston- 
ishment to  get  a 
note  one  morning 
from  my  old  school- 
fellow, Fitznoodle  : 

Dear  Tom: — I  am  go- 
ing to  pay  you  a  visit. 
I  have  bought  a  horse 
and  intend  hunting,  so 
I  think  of  going  down 
to  you  to  be  initiated 
into  the  art  of  fox-hunt- 
ing. I  suppose  it  is 
rather  late  for  me  to 
begin,  but  "  better  late 
than  never."  Expect  me 
next  Thursday. 

Yours, 
Fortescue  Fitznoodle. 

"  Well  !  wonders 
will  never  cease 
when  Fitznoodle 
takes  to  hunting," 
thought  I.  Fitz- 
noodle of  all  fellows  in  the  world  !  for 
a  greater  noodle  than  poor  Fitz  there 
never  lived. 

Thursday  came,  and  with  it  Fitz,  his 
horse  and  a  very  hard-bitten  specimen 
of  the  genus  groom.  We  left  the  groom 
to  bring  on  the  horse,  and  Fitz  and  I 
drove  home  in  my  dog-cart. 

"  By  Jove  !  Fitz,  old  chap  !  I  never 
thought  that  you  would  develop  Nim- 
rodian  tendencies.  What  on  earth  has 
come  over  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  all  came  about  this  way. 
You  remember  Jack  Steele  who  was  at 
Rugby  with  us  ?  He's  in  the  '  Bays  ' 
now,  and  they  are  stationed  at  Swan- 
chester   at   present.      I    met    him   the 


other  day  and  he  offered  me  a  real  bar- 
gain in  a  hunter,  as  his  regiment  is 
ordered  to  India.  So  I  went  and  saw 
the  animal  and  bought  him  for  ^150. 
Dirt  cheap,  Jack  and  Captain  Sabre- 
tasche  say  I  got  him.  The  minute  I 
.bought  him  I  thought  of  you,  and  re- 
solved to  run  down  to  you  and  take  a 
few  weeks'  hunting." 

"  Oh  !  from  Jack  Steele  you  got  him," 
I  said,  and  thought  to  myself — you  have 
a  bargain,  I'm  sure,  when  you  got  him 
from  Jack — for  of  all  the  knowing  hands 
over  a  bit  of  horse-flesh,  he  was  about 
the  sharpest. 

"  Yes,  and  wasn't  it  kind  of  him,  too — 
he  has  lent  me  his  groom  to  bring  over 
the  horse,  as  he  says 
he  is  more  used  to 
him,  and  a  stranger 
would  not  look  after 
him  properly  on  the 
journey." 

"I'm  sure  there's 
some  screw  loose 
here,"  thought  I. 
"Jack  isn't  the  fel- 
low to  spend  gratui- 
tous kindness  on  a 
chap  like  Fitz." 

While  Fitz  was  up 
in  his  room  after  our 
arrival  at  my  crib,  I 
went  out  to  the  sta- 
ble to  inspect  his 
/'  horse. 

/         I  found  the  groom 

"  Hiss  !  —  hissing  !  " 

away,  as  he  wisped 

down  the   steed  in 

the  approved  style, 

a.  with    an   occasional 

"  Whoa  !  there,  will 

yer  " — as  a  hind  leg  was  raised  with  a 

very  ominous,  uncomfortable  twitch. 

Fitz's  purchase  was  a  well-  bred  looking 
light  chestnut,  with  three  white  stock- 
ings, and  a  blazed  face.  There  was 
something  about  the  nervous  twitching 
of  the  ears,  and  the  way  he  turned  his 
blood-shot  eye,  that  I  did  not  like,  as  he 
kept  chopping  and  gnawing  at  his 
manger.  "  A  cribber — eh  !  my  man  ? " 
I  interrogated.  "  Ye'sir,  'ee  be  in- 
clined that  way,"  answered  the  man 
with  a  grin,  as  he  touched  his  cap. 
"  Spavined  on  that  off  leg  ? "  "  Well,  it 
do  look  uncommon  like  it,  sir."  "  Kicks, 
does  he  ? "  I  asked,  as  I  noticed  a  very 
battered  looking  pair  of  hocks.    "  Ye'sir 
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— 'ee    can    use    'em    prutty   lively    be- 
times." 

"  A  bit  touched  in  the  wind  ?"  "  Well 
— 'ee  ain't  as  clear  in  the  pipes  as  a 
horgan,  but  'ee  might  be  wuss." 

A  nice  bargain  you've  got,  thought  I 
to  myself.  "  A  good  hunter  is  he  ?  "• 
"  Well,  'ee  be,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but 
'ee's  a  queer  'un,  an  ye  never  know 
when  ye  ave  'im  ;  one  day  an'  a  kitten 
could  play  wi'  'im,  an'  the  next  an'  'ee's 
as  cross  as  a  weasel,  an'  stubborn  as  a 
mule.  That  gent  upstairs  know  much 
about  a  hoss  ?  If 
'ee  don't  ee'd  bet- 
ter mind  'is  hi  wi' 
Blazes  —  that's  wot 
we  call  'im,  sir." 

I  saw  clearly  that, 
as  I  had  imagined, 
Fit z  had  been 
"  sold "  along  with 
the  animal. 

I  found  that  Fitz 
had  not  at  all  im- 
proved in  the  three 
years'  interim  which 
had  elapsed  since  we 
last  met.  He  had 
taken  upon  himself 
the  role  of  "  the  man 
about  town,"  and 
the  "  knowing  card" 
generally,  and  in  his 
own  estimation  he 
was  "  quite  up  to 
s  n  u  ff ,  don't  you 
know."  There  was 
such  an  amount  of 
"  you -can't- tell-me- 
ism  "  about  the  fel- 
low that  I  felt  thor- 
oughly disgusted 
and  made  up  my 
mind  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Jack  Foster,  our  sporting 
sub-inspector. 

I  knew  I  never  could  stand  the  ego- 
tistical doses  which  he  was  continually 
firing  off,  nor  the  cool  contempt  with 
which  he  received  any  hints  on  matters 
of  sport. 

Jack  was  to  dine  with  me  the  evening 
of  Fitz's  arrival,  so  I  managed  to  see 
him  for  a  few  moments  before  he  came 
into  the  house,  and  gave  him  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  part  I  wanted  him  to  play. 
He  took  in  the  situation  at  once,  and  the 
wink  which  accompanied   the  waggish 
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look  told  me  that  Fitz  might  look  out 
for  squalls. 

Our  snug  little  bachelor  dinner  passed 
off  pleasantly  enough,  though  Fitznoodle 
complained  he  "  couldn't  relish  his  wine 
without  an  olive."  Still  he  settled  down 
most  amiably  to  that  vulgar,  but  ex- 
tremely social  decoction — punch. 

Jack  had  treated  him  with  the  most 
ludicrous  deference  during  dinner,  and 
seemed  to  have  quite  won  his  heart  and 
confidence.'  I  wanted  to  hear  Jack 
draw  him,  so,  covering  my  face  with 
my  handkerchief,  I 
said  I  would  take 
my  post-prandial 
forty  winks. 

"  I've  come  down 
to  these  heathenish 
parts  to  see  some- 
thing of  your  style 
of  hunting,  don't 
3^ou  know,"  drawled 
Fitz,  as  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair  and 
blew  two  tiny  jets  of 
blue,  curling  smoke 
through  his  decid- 
edly retrousse  nose. 
"Slow  work,  I 
fancy — nothing  like 
the  shires  ;  but  one 
must  see  all  sorts, 
don't  you  know. 
How  do  you  do 
things  in  these  out- 
landish parts  ? " 

I  nearly  choked 
to  hear  Jack  most 
solemnly  and  de- 
murely giving  him 
an  outline  of  our 
s  t  yle  of  doing 
things. 

"Seems  odd  a 
bit — some  of  your 
ways,  don't  you  know,"  said  Fitz,  "  but  I 
suppose  it's  all  right." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  you'll  see  for 
yourself  on  Tuesday  next,  when  we 
meet  at  Nannie  Moran's  Rock,  and 
I'm  sure  you'll  put  us  up  to  a  wrinkle 
or  two  ;  but  don't  forget  what  I  tell  you 
— always  keep  well  in  front,  and  don't  let 
anybody  cut  you  out." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  said  Fitz,  with 
what  was  meant  for  a  very  knowing 
wink;  "you'll  find  me  all  there  when 
the  time  comes." 

Tuesday  came,  and  with  it  the  meet 


YE  INFERNAL  MURTHERIN    T  IEF. 

(A  19s.) 
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at  Nannie  Moran's  Rock — a  favorite 
trysting  place  with  the  Ballyporeens. 
The  Rock  was  an  abrupt,  rugged  little 
hill,  with  one  side  densely  covered  with 
high  gorse,  or  furze  as  they  call  it  in 
Ireland. 

This  cover,  in  the  good  old  days  of 
fox-hunting,  always  held  a  fox  (or  for  the 
matter  of  that  a  couple  of  them),  that 
were,  as  a  rule,  game  to  the  backbone. 

No  matter  which  way  Reynard  broke, 
it  was  a  wicked  country  to  ride  over. 
On  one  side  the  deep  drains  of  Spring- 
mount — on  another  the  Knockbarron 
Hills,  with  nasty,  loose,  break-neck  walls 
— on  another  the  treacherous  hog- 
backed  banks  of  Coolderry — while  on 
the  fourth  rose  the  long,  steep  slopes  of 
Cushlawnthybuck,  with  its  network  of 
bothering  little  banks,  covered  with  a 


with  "Blazes,"  apparently  on  his  good 
behavior,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Jack  Foster  was  there,  joking  and 
laughing  as  usual,  and  from  the  many 
glances  furtively  directed  towards  Fitz  I 
was  sure  that  some  fun  was  in  the  wind. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Master 
jogged  up  on  old  "  Jerry,"  with  the  pack 
at  his  heels,  and  Micky  Dunne  on  "  Na- 
bocklish,"  and  Tim,  on  Shank's  mare, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  usual  "good,  mornings"  and 
genial  greetings  having  passed,  a  move 
was  made  off  the  road  into  a  field  that 
joined  the  cover.  "Blazes"  showed  the 
first  bit  of  unamiability,  by  making  a 
vicious  kick  at  a  hound  while  passing 
through  a  gate. 

"  Look  out  there!  with  that  chestnut  of 
yours,  or  you'll  be  killing  some  of  my 


"  BLAZES    WAS    INTO    THE   THICK    OF   THE   PACK."      {p.  Ig8.) 


thick,  unyielding  growth  of  blackthorns. 
In  fact,  Nannie  Moran's  Rock  was  the 
paradise  of  the  plucky  fox-hunter,  and 
the  purgatory  of  the  poltroon. 

The  meet  was  not  a  very  large  one, 
but  comprised  the  hard  riders  of  the 
district.     Fitz  turned  out  in  great  style, 


hounds,"  shouted  old  Nick,  in  not  the 
most  pleasant  tone  of   voice. 

Fitz  only  treated  him  with  a  look 
of  supreme  contempt,  which  was  rather 
spoiled  in  its  effect  by  a  sudden  caper 
of  "  Blazes,"  not  calculated  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  rider,  as  he  clutched 
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instinctively  at  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  Fitz's  equine-imity  was  not  im- 
proved by  this  accident,  and  he  was  in 
the  worst  of  tempers  as  old  Sommers 
rode  up  to  "  cap  "  him. 

The  field  money  was  always  religi- 
ously collected  with  the  Ballyporeens 
— the  Master  generally  giving  the  hint 
to  some  one  to  go  round.  Indeed, 
some  ill-natuued  people  said  that  old 
Nick  made  quite  a  little  income  of  the 
outcome,  for  his  disbursements  to  shep- 
herds, or  caretakers,  or  to  sufferers  from 
the  predatory  visits  of  Master  Reynard, 
were  nil.  "I'll  thank  you  for  half-a- 
crown,  sir,"  said  Sommers,  as  he  cau- 
tiously ranged  alongside  the  fidgety 
chestnut. 

"  Go  to  the  d — 1,  you  and  your  half- 
crown,  confound  you,"  fiercely  ejacu- 
lated the  irate  Fitz ;  "  I've  heard  all 
about  you  before,  and  you're  not  going 
to  blackmail  me.  '  Put  a  beggar  on 
horseback,  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil,' 
they  say,  but  I'd  make  you  go  to  him 
quick  enough  without  the  horse,  if  I 
could  use  my  whip  on  you,  you  old 
swindler." 

"  Wh-a-a-t  the do  you  mean,  sir  ? " 

screamed  the  astounded  Sommers,  as 
he  fairly  gasped  with  surprise  and  fury. 
"  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  sir,  that  I'm  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  for  this  county." 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang  whose  clerk  you 
are — clear  off  out  of  this,  or  I'll  make 
you,  and  pretty  sharp,  too." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you're  a  fool 
or  drunk,"  yelled  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
nearly  crazy  with  passion,"  but  by  jingo! 
you'll  hear  from  me  about  this,  if  you 
are  worth  it." 

How  the  scene  would  have  ended, 
goodness  knows  !  but  just  then  a  fox 
broke,  with  the  whole  of  the  pack  close 
to  his  brush,  going  straight  for  the  low- 
lying  meadows  of  Springmount. 

Everyone  was  in  their  wake  very 
quickly,  and  I  had  only  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Jack  Foster  and  a  knot  of 
comrade  spirits,  nearly  rolling  off  their 
horses  with  laughter,  so  that  I  suspected 
he  was  at  the  root  of  the  Sommers-Fitz- 
noodle  episode.  "  Blazes "  was  going 
like — himself,  across  the  big  pasture 
fields  sloping  down  to  the  Springmount 
meadows,  poor  Fitz  having  apparently 
lost  all  control  over  him.  The  fox  and 
pack  were  making  for  the  bridge  over 
the   big   unjumpable    boundary   drain, 


and  there  was  a  slight  check  for  some 
reason  at  the  gate  opening  on  to  the 
bridge. 

''Hold  hard!  Hold  hard  !  you  there," 
roared  the  Master  as  Fitz  came  career- 
ing down  on  them. 

But  it  was  no  use,  "  Blazes  "  was  into 
the  thick  of  the  pack  like  a  rocket,  and 
only  brought  up  at  the  gate,  which  was 
shut ;  when  he  lashed  out  viciously  at 
the  maimed  and  wounded  yelping 
hounds  behind  him. 

"  C-o-nfound  you  !  you 

(naughty  adjectives  not  to  be  repeated) 
son  of  a  tailor.  Take  that,  and  that," 
screeched  the  infuriated  Master,  as  he 
rained  cut  after  cut  of  his  hunting  whip 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Fitz, 
ending  up  by  a  tremendous  whack  on 
the  quarters  of  "  Blazes,"  who  resisted 
such  unusual  treatment  by  one  kick,  and 
a  mad  side  plunge  into  the  drain. 

Horse  and  rider  disappeared  with  a 
flop  beneath  the  Stygian  waters.  The 
quadruped  was  the  first  to  pop  up 
and.  strike  out  for  the  opposite  bank. 
Next  came  the  biped  with  any  amount 
of  spluttering,  his  face  one  mass  of 
green  slime  and  black  bog  mould.  He 
tried  to  climb  out,  when  Tim  Donnelly 
rushed  at  him,  and  putting  his-  big  splay 
foot  on  his  head  soused  him  down  again 
with  a  screech  of  "  Take  dat!  ye  infernal 
murtherin  tief,  for  poor  old  'Banterir,' 
an  dat  for  Haybe,"  he  roared,  as  he  sent 
him  down  a  second  souse. 

I  jumped  off  my  horse  and  pushed 
the  infuriated  Tim  away  or  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  have  drowned  the  man. 
"  Why  !  man  !  you'll  drown  him  !  "  I 
exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  care  the  divil  whether  I  do 
or  no  ;  didn't  he  murther  two  o'  me 
best  hounds,  the  villin  !  "  yelled  Tim,  as 
he  made  a  rush  to  get  at  poor  half- 
drowned  Fitznoodle  again.  I  had  all  I 
could  do  to  pacify  Tim,  and  fish  Fitz  out 
of  the  drain — the  rest  having  all  gone 
on  with  the  hounds,  and  left  me  to  man- 
age as  best  I  could. 

We  dragged  out  "  Blazes  "  between 
us,  while  Tim  went  to  blubber  and 
"  ochone  "  over  the  disabled  "  Banterer  " 
and  "  Hebe." 

The  impotent  rage  of  Fitz  was  some- 
thing to  see.  He  vowed  all  sorts  of 
vengeance  against  "old  Nick,"  and 
gave  vent  to  many  uncharitable  wishes, 
and  much  unparliamentary  speech,  on 
his  way  home. 
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Of  course  the  idea  of  continuing  the 
hunt  was  out  of  the  question  for  me, 
and  simply  an  impossibility  for  Fitz, 
even  if  he  had  felt  inclined,  for  "  Blazes  " 
had  left  his  two  stirrups  and  leathers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  as  a  memento 
of  the  visit.  Fitz  was  like  a  bear  with  a 
sore  head  all  the  evening  and  retired 
early.  The  next  morning  he  did  not 
get  up  to  breakfast,  saying  he  felt  all 
.out  of  sorts. 

About  ten  ^o'clock  I  saw  Capt.  Tom 
O'Flannagan  of  the  North  Donnybrook 
Rangers  cantering  up  to  my  house. 

"  Hallo  !  O'Flannagan!  What's  up  ? " 
said  I,  as  I  went  out  to  meet  him  on  the 
hall-door  steps. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  see  that  gentleman 
that's  staying  here  with  you,  Tom,"  said 
he  ;  "  I've  a  message  for  him  from  Som- 
mers." 

I  gave  a  long  whistle  at  this  piece  of 
intelligence.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
it  is  going  as  far  as  that?"  I  queried; 
"  why,  I  thought  Sommers  had  more 
sense." 

"  Bedad  !  then  Fll  tell  you  what,  my 
boy  ;  Sommers  is  as  mad  as  a  hatter, 
and  swears  he'll  see  it  out." 

"  Well,  I'll  send  word  to  Fitznoodle. 
He's  not  up  yet."  In  the  meantime 
Jack  Foster  made  his  appearance — to 
make  inquiries  for  Mr.  Fitznoodle,  he 
said. 

"  Too  bad,  by  Jove,  the  way  he  was 
treated  yesterday." 

"  There's  more  in  store  for  him,  be- 
dad !  "  said  the  Captain;  "and  it's  well 
for  him  if  he  goes  home  out  of  this  with 
a  whole  skin.  Sommers  is  going  to 
fight  him." 

"  The  deuce  he  is,"  was  all  Jack  could 
say  when  Fitz  made  his  appearance. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  O'Flanna- 
gan ;  "may  I  have  a  few  words  with 
you?"  Fitz  acquiesced,  and  they  left 
the  room. 

"  Isn't  this  a  lark  ?"  screamed  Jack,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  and  kicked 
his  heels  in  the  air;  "wdio'd  have 
thought  that  things  would  turn  out  so 
splendidly  ? "  He  proceeded  to  tell  me 
how,  amongst  other  things,  he  had  warn- 
ed Fitz  against  an  old  begging  impostor 
who  attended  nearly  all  the  meets  ;  and 
then  how  he  had  persuaded  the  pom- 
pous Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Sommers, 
to  go  round  collecting  the  field  money. 

He  had  hardly  finished  when  Fitz 
came   back   into  the  room  looking  un- 


commonly white  about  the  gills.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Foster,  I'd  like  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you,"  faltered  he  ;  "  I've  just  had  a 
challenge  from  Mr.  Sommers,  who  says 
I  have  insulted  him  so  grossly  that  he 
will  accept  of  no  apology,  and  must 
have  satisfaction.     What  am.  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Why  !  you  must  fight  him,  of  course. 
I'll  arrange  with  O'Flannagan  if  you 
like,"  said  the  accommodating  Jack. 

"  Oh  !  thanks,"  stammered  Fitz  ;  "  but 
it  is  all  a  mistake,  don't  you  know,  and  I 
thought  that  if  I  made  an  explanation." 

"  Oh  !  no  use  !  no  use  !  my  dear  sir — 
you  must  fight  him.  He's  a  dead  shot 
with  the  pistol,  but  I  as  your  second 
will  make  that  all  right." 

In  a  few  minutes  O'Flannagan  was 
gone,  and  Jack  came  back  looking  quite 
radiant.  "Well,  I've  settled  it  all 
beautifully  with  O'Flannagan — you  are 
to  fight  this  day  week.  He  held  out  for 
pistols,  but  I  claimed  the  right  of  choice 
of  weapons  for  you  as  the  challenged 
party,  and  you  are  to  meet  on  horse- 
back, with  any  weapons  you  like,  except 
firearms  —  the  first  man  killed,  dis- 
mounted or  driven  out  of  the  field,  to  be 
considered  beaten." 

"  O-o-h  !  "  groaned  the  miserable  Fitz, 
"  I  wish  I  had  never  set  foot  in  this 
beastly  hole  ! " 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  most  cheerfully, 
"you  must  make  the  best  of  it  now — 
the  sword  is  the  thing  for  you.  I  sup- 
pose you  can  handle  one  well  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  can't,"  whined  poor  Fitz — 
"never  had  one  in  my  hand  half  a 
dozen  times." 

"  No  matter,"  cried  Jack,  "  we'll  have 
you  all  right  by  next  Wednesday." 

All  the  week  Fitz  did  nothing  but 
drink  "  L.  L."  whiskey  and  practice 
fencing  with  Jack. 

I  can't  say  I  admired  Fitz's  style — 
there  was  vigor  enough,  but  the  finish 
was  not  up  to  M.  Louis  Rondelle's 
standard.  However,  Jack  extolled  him 
up  to  the  skies,  and  gave  him  every  en- 
couragement. 

Wednesday  morning  came,  and  seven 
o'clock  saw  us  in  the  Castle  Field,  near 
the  village  of  Tumberkilfadden.  A 
great  number  of  gentlemen  and  county 
people  were  in  waiting,  for  the  news  of 
the  duel  had  got  abroad. 

Jack  had  given  Fitz  a  couple  of  good 
stiff  glasses  of  grog,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  carried  himself  like  a 
"  Knyghte  of  Olde." 
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His  adversary  had  not  yet  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  Fitz  began  to  get  more 
and  more  valiant.  At  last  a  cheer  came 
from  some  men  posted  on  a  bank,  and 
we  saw  a  strange  apparition  approach- 
ing. It  was  Sommers  mounted  on  an 
old  white  pony.  In  his  hand  he  b(3re 
what  appeared,  in  the  distance,  to  be  a 
lance,  with  a  football  suspended  from 
the  end  of  it. 

As  he  came  nearer  he  started  into  a 
canter,  and  came  up  the  field  at  as  sharp 
a  pace  as  the  old  steed  could  muster. 
"Look  out,  Fitznoodle  !  "  roared  Jack 
Foster.  "  Blazes  "  had  already  looked 
out,  and  was  snorting  and  capering 
about,  before  Fitz  could  draw  his  sword. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  foe, 
when  we  saw  the  lance  was  a  long  pole 
with  a  bladder  on  the  end  of  it,  and 
heard  that  the  said  bladder  was  filled 
with  peas,  by  the  rattling  it  made. 

On  he  came,  rattling  the  bladder  and 
peas  like  fun.  "  Blazes  "  snorted  and 
backed  like  a  mad  thing,  while  Fitz  drew 
his  trusty  sword  and  made  noble  efforts 
to  make  his  steed  face  the  music. 

But  it  was  no  use.  A  rattle  of  the 
bladder  of  peas  in  the  face,  another 
rattle  under  the  flank,  as  he  turned  tail, 
and  "  Blazes  "  was  away  like  a  streak  of 
greased  lightning,  plunging  and  kicking 
for  all  he  was  worth. 

Away  went  Fitz's  sword  flying,  as  the 
owner  clutched  the    steed    around  the 


neck.  Bang  !  whack  !  bang  !  went  the 
scabbard  against  the  horse's  ribs.  Rat- 
tle !  rattle  !  went  the  peas,  "  Yah  !  yah  ! 
boo  !  hurroo  !  "  yelled  the  on-lookers, 
as  "Blazes"  tore  across  the  field  and 
took  the  boundary  fence  in  a  fly. 

The  last  we  saw  of  the  pair  they 
were  going  at  about  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute  up  the  road  leading  to  Knock- 
finnerty. 

All  I  ever  heard  of  Fitznoodle  was 
a  note  from  Knockfinnerty  :  "  Send  on 
my  things,  and  if  you  ever  catch  me 
in  your  infernal  country  again,  may  I 
be " 

Sommers  really  meant  to  fight  the 
duel,  as  he  was  mad  with  rage  at  the 
insult  he  had  received  ;  but  Jack  went 
to  him  and  explained  matters.  After  a 
great  deal  to  do,  he  persuaded  him  to 
fall  in  with  the  joke,  and  in  the  end 
the  pompous  Clerk  of  the  Crown  en- 
tered into  the  business,  heart  and  soul. 

Jack  knew  there  was  no  danger,  as 
Fitz  never  would  be  able  to  get 
"  Blazes  "  to  face  the  music  ;  and  in  case 
of  accident,  he  had  a  part  of  his  men 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  posted 
behind  a  wall  in  the  field,  to  run  out  and 
keep  the  peace  in  case  of  matters  taking 
an  unlooked-for  serious  turn. 

Poor  Fitz's  first  appearance  with  the 
Ballyporeens,  and  the  celebrated  duel, 
are  still  red-letter  legends  in  the  sport- 
ing lore  of  the  County  Killboycott. 


DECEMBER. 

TT^ECEMBER  winds  blow  cold,  Decem- 
-bzf     ber  snows 

Lie  white  and  still  upon  the  frozen 

ground  ; 
The  trees  are  bare  and  with  a  creak- 
ing sound 
They  bend  their  heads  to  every  wind 

that  blows  ; 
Across  the  sheeted  fields  a  1'abbit  goes, 
Clearing  the  drifted  white  at  every 

bound. 
The  frozen  river  circling  far  around, 
And  there  beyond  the  glassy  overflows 
Are  dotted  here  and  there  with  gliding 
forms, 
Steel-shod,    swift-footed,     and    with 

sparkling  eyes 
That  tell  of  health  that  air  and  motion 
give. 
Who  now  will  wish  away  December  storms  ? 

Although  the  flurried  snow-flakes  hide  the  skies, 
We  sigh  because  December 's  fugitive. 

Edward  Raleigh. 
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IN     QUEST     OF    CARIBOU 


BY    S.    R.    CLARKE. 


'HE  caribou  {cervus  tar- 
andus)  is  conspicuous 
among-  the  deer  species, 
from  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  found  in 
large  numbers  in 
North  America. 
On  the  east  and 
west  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  there 
are  herds  of  many 
thousands.  In  Newfoundland  these  no- 
ble deer  are  numerous,  and  they  are  also 
scattered  over  the  northern  portions  of 
the  continent,  in  the  spruce  forests  or 
barrens,  where  the  lichens  or  reindeer 
moss  grow  in  profusion. 

The  caribou  is  confined  to  the  more 
southern  timber  belts,  but  the  rein- 
deer wander  in  large  droves  over 
the  dreary  tundra  of  the  frigid  zone. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  merely  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  though  the  forest-bred 
deer  exceeds  in  size  his  congener  of  the 
Arctic  wastes.  All  deer  swim  well,  but 
there  is  none  equal  to  the  caribou  in  na- 
tatory power,  skill  or  speed.    The  hair  is 


extremely  buoyant,  and  the  hoof  is 
large,  giving  great  purchase  on  the 
water.  In  snow  or  soft  mud,  the 
spoor  of  the  caribou  is  very  different 
from  that  of  other  deer,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  hoof.  The  rim  is  sharp 
and  protuberant,  and  the  pastern  joint 
flexible.  When  the  weight  falls  the 
hoofs  spread  laterally,  and  the  dew 
claws,  coming  down  vertically,  strike 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  impression  made  by  the 
fully  expanded  foot  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  moose,  whose  feet  are  so  firm 
that  they  do  not  give  sideways.  The 
.shank  bones  of  the  caribou  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  moose,  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
hoof.  Instead  of  a  well  defined  foot- 
print, the  caribou  leaves  a  kind  of  broken 
impression,  the  sides  of  which  are  not 
clean  cut,  but  undermined,  causing  the 
snow  or  mud  to  fall  back  into  the  cavity, 
thus  distinguishing  the  slot  from  that  of 
any  other  ungulate. 

Early   in  a   December,  a  jolly  party 
of  four  ardent  sportsmen  started  from 
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Port  Arthur  eastward  in  quest  of  car- 
ibou. In  the  afternoon  we  reached  one 
of  the  numerous  streams  of  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Leaving  two 
men  to  prepare  the  camp,  the  rest  of  the 
party  proceeded  about  eight  miles  up 
the  river  on  the  ice.  We  secured  some 
ruffed  grouse,  but  saw  nothing  except 
the  tracks  of  three  caribou  that  had 
crossed  on  the  ice  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. This  reconnoissance  induced  our 
chief  Indian  hunter,  Pernassie,  to  con- 
clude that  the  deer  were  on  another 
stream,  some  six  or  eight  miles  west  of 
the  one  on  which  we  were  traveling. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  bulk  of  the 
party  should  move  camp  the  next  day 
to  the  western  stream,  where  the  game 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  Pernassie  and 
I  were  detailed  to  reascend  the  stream, 
take  the  trail  of  the  caribou  whose 
tracks  we  had  observed,  follow  them  so 
as  to  determine  their  locale,  and  gener- 
ally to  explore  the  hunting  grounds. 
After  this  we  were  to  return  down  the 
stream  to  which  the  rest  of  the  hunters 
had  arranged  to  move  the  camp.  This 
was  cutting  out  a  lot  of  work  for  the 
chief,  and  before  the  gray  lines  of  the 
morning  light  had  fretted  the  eastern 
sky  we  were  leaving  the  river  valley 
and  toiling  up  a  long  sloping  wood- 
crowned  hill,  on  the  lead  of  the  caribou. 

After  several  hours  of  lively  progres- 
sion we  disturbed  the  band  without  sight- 
ing them  ;  but  the  fresh  trail  of  the  fly- 
ing deer  quickened  our  pulses  and  we 
dashed  along  in  pursuit,  Pernassie  in 
front,  eager,  and  scanning  every  detail  of 
the  woods.  For  a  time  I  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  up  with  the  fleet- 
footed  red-skin,  but  we  did  not  even  get 
within  sound  of  the  loud  clacking  hoofs 
of  the  game.  After  spreading  with  their 
weight,  the  wide-cleft  hoofs  snap  to- 
gether again  as  the  foot  is  lifted,  pro- 
ducing a  noise  something  like  that  of  a 
pair  of  bones  which  form  the  ludicrous 
accompaniment  of  a  variety  show. 
There  was  no  lack  of  vigorous  exercise 
and  we  had  no  reason  to  complain.  We 
held  the  trail  till  about  one  o'clock  and 
finding  that  the  caribou  were  heading 
away  to  the  northeast,  while  our  camp 
was  to  the  southwest,  a  halt  was  called. 

We  ate  our  lunch,  took  a  drink  of 
water  from  a  small  stream  and  turned 
homeward.  Pernassie  said  the  camp 
lay  fourteen  miles  away.  For  some  dis- 
tance our   course  was   along  a   beaver 


meadow  where  there  was  an  old  car- 
ibou trail,  plainly  shown  by  the  grass 
being  beaten  down.  At  length  we 
reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  stream 
near  the  mouth  of  which  it  had  been 
arranged  to  pitch  the  tent.  Close  by 
was  a  mud-hole  in  which  the  deer 
wallowed  in  fly-time.  The  woods  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream  had  recently 
been  overrun  with  fire,  trees  were  pros- 
trate and  pointing  in  all  directions, 
forming  an  almost  impassable  brule. 
Since  the  ice  had  taken  the  water  had 
fallen  about  a  foot,  and  mild  weather 
had  come  leaving  open  water  in  some 
places.  In -other  spots  the  pedestrian 
was  liable  to  break  through  the  hollow 
ice.  It  was  a  case  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  between  following  the  bed  of  the 
creek  and  taking  to  the  banks.  To  add 
to  our  misfortunes,  distance  often  gave 
enchantment  to  the  view  and  the  dif- 
ficulties in  our  immediate  path  seemed 
greater  than  those  in  some  other  spot, 
causing  us  to  change  frequently  from 
the  fluvian  to  the  riparian  highway  and 
vice  versa  ;  but  the  walking  everywhere 
was  execrable  and  calculated  to  exhaust 
the  patience  even  of  a  caribou  hunter. 
We  were  so  warm  from  the  unusual 
exertion  that  a  dip  in  the  river  was 
rather  a  luxury  than  otherwise.  The 
water  was  only  about  three  feet  deep, 
but  in  some  places  we  would  fall  sud- 
denly and  heavily  through  an  airhole  or 
imperfect  ice  and  hit  the  stony  bed  of 
the  stream.  On  one  occasion  my  foot 
sustained  a  severe  sprain  in  this  way. 
But  we  persevered  and  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  nightfall  reached  the 
camp  where  our  party,  sitting  around  a 
cheerful  fire,  were  regaling  themselves 
with  supper  of  ruffed  grouse. 

Pernassie  and  I  had  made  a  trail  thirty 
miles  long.  The  Indian  chief  fell  fre- 
quently on  the  route,  owing  to  the 
rough  walking.  On  s'everal  occasions  it 
was  difficult  to  suppress  a  laugh  as  he 
tumbled  into  the  water  and  floated  con- 
tentedly down  the  current.  He  had  a 
knack  in  falling  so  as  to  sustain  no  in- 
jury. At  the  first  symptom  of  danger 
of  losing  the  perpendicular  Pernassie 
ceased  to  struggle  and  slipped  down  as 
quietly  and  good  naturedly  as  if  the  up- 
set were  the  most  important  part  of  the 
programme. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  situation  it 
seemed  we  had  opened  a  veritable  Pan- 
dora's box  in  shifting  from  our  first  camp, 
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for  in  addition  to  the  other  misfortunes 
there  was  no  green  timber  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  consequently  no  caribou  near 
us.  As  soon  as  we  had  time  to  cool 
down,  inflammation  commenced  in  my 
injured  foot,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  may  be  similarly  placed  per- 
haps I  may  mention  the  simple,  effective 
and  somewhat  heroic  remedy  applied. 
The  river  was  margined  with  ice  in 
front  of  the  camp  leaving  an  open  space 
of  running  water  in  the  center.  Sitting 
on  the  ice  I  immersed  the  swelled  pedal 
extremity  in  the  cold  and  limpid  stream, 
keeping  it  there  for  some  time  and  re- 
peating the  operation  again  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  result  was 
that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  traveling  the 
next  day  and  only  a  slight  tenderness 
in  the  joint  remained  to  remind  me  of 
the  contretemps. 

We  reluctantly  decided  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  river  we  had  left,  and  after 
proceeding  up  it  about  six  miles,  estab- 
lished our  permanent  quarters  there. 
From  this  point,  for  several  days, 
hunters  radiated  in  all  directions,  but 
although  there  was  a  fair  quantity  of 
game,  none  was  secured.  One  day  I 
proceeded  to  a  lake  on  which  tracks  of 
caribou  were  numerous,  and,  building 
a  blind  on  the  shore,  held  a  lone  vigil 
durins"  the  whole  afternoon.  In  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  sun  is  begin- 
ning to  emit  his  warmer  rays,  the  deer 
affect  the  ice  of  lakes  a  good  deal, 
and  are  often  killed  in  this  manner;  in 
fact,  we  learned  by  experience  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  still-hunt  cari- 
bou successfully  anywhere  near  the  set- 
tlements. With  the  wind  favorable 
they  can  detect  the  hunter  two  miles 
away.  They  are  not  only  shy  but  fleet, 
and  a  run  of  fifty  miles  is  no  trick  for 
this  wary  deer.  The  woodland  caribou 
stands  next  to  the  American  elk  in 
weight.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  snow 
or  soft  mud  a  caribou  will  sink  very 
little,  owing  to  his  elastic  hoofs  and  pas- 
tern, combined  with  his  nimble  steps 
and  slithering. gait.  On  the  same  trail  I 
have  seen  the  footprints  of  a  yearling 
moose  buried  a  foot  deep  in  the  mud, 
while  that  of  a  caribou  rested  lightly  on 
the  surface. 

No  game  showed  on  the  lake  while  I 
remained  in  the  blind.  There  was  no 
alternative  but* to  return.  It  was  three 
miles  to  the  camp,  and  not  a  shaft  of 
sunlight  lingered  to  break  the  gloom  of 


the  forest.  Owing  to  the  darkness  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  on  my  lake- 
ward  trail.  The  lichens,  with  which 
the  branches  of  the  trees  were  fes- 
tooned, helped  to  shut  out  what 
light  had  not  yet  forsaken  the 
woods,  but  no  sound  varied  the  impres- 
sive silence  of  the  forest.  I  hurried 
along  through  the  gloom  until  at  last 
the  camp  fire  glimmered  in  the  distance. 
After  several  vain  attempts  to  get 
within  range  of  caribou,  one  of  our  party 
got  a  severe  attack  of  nostalgia,  and  we 
reluctantly  returned  to  Port  Arthur 
empty-handed,  so  far  as  the  large  game 
were  concerned.  But  we  had  seen 
enough  to  incite  a  desire  for  further 
efforts. 

The  timber  of  the  north  shore  is  princi- 
pally birch  and  spruce.  The  reindeer 
moss  is  pendant  on  every  limb;  a  fallen 
tree  carries  it  equally  with  a  standing 
living  one,  and  being  more  accessible, 
is  preferred  by  the  deer.  I  returned 
later  in  the  season  and  resumed  the 
hunt.  The  two  Indians  who  acted  as 
guides  on  the  former  occasion  were 
trapping  for  fisher,  beaver,  marten,  etc., 
on  the  same  grounds.  I  engaged 
another  Indian  to  act  as  cook  and  haul 
the  toboggan  with  provisions,  blankets, 
etc.,  to  and  from  the  trappers'  camp. 

During  our  first  hunt  the  thermom- 
eter had  been  flirting  with  the  zero 
mark,  now  it  had  fallen  thirty  degrees 
below.  The  snow  was  about  three  feet 
deep,  or  seemed  to  be,  owing  to  the 
thick  layer  of  yielding  moss  that  car- 
peted the  ground.  But  my  savage  allies 
had  broken  a  good  snow-shoe  trail  and 
we  reached  their  camp  after  a  tramp  of 
about  ten  miles,  without  any  difficulty. 
Passing  along  aline  of  dead-falls  set  out 
by  the  Indians,  we  found  a  very  fine 
fisher  in  one  of  the  traps.  The  body 
was  frozen  solid  as  a  lump  of  ice,  the 
jaws  had  been  forced  open  by  the 
weight  on  the  back,  and  the  teeth 
showed  in  ghastly  array.  The  trail  at 
one  point  led  across  a  small  pond,  where 
a  beaver  trap  had  been  set  under  the 
ice.  It  was  frozen  in.  Pernassie 
chopped  away  the  ice,  and,  baring  his 
arms  to  the  shoulders,  dipped  down  in 
the  gelid  mixture  of  ice  and  water  to  re- 
adjust the  traps.  One  can  scarcely 
realize  how  such  an  act  produces  the 
shivers  without  witnessing  it  in  the 
cold  gray  light  of  the  early  morning, 
when  all  animated  nature  is  beset  with 
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the  frost  king-,  and  the  grim  tyrant  is 
actually  felt  clutching  at  the  heart- 
strings, unlooked  for  and  inexorable. 
Unfortunately  I  took  in  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  as  hunger  is  the 
best  stimulus  for  an  Indian  hunter,  it 
naturally  followed  that  our  incursions 
into  the  haunts  of  the  caribou  were,  for 
a  time,  brief  and  sporadic.  We  slept 
under  the  brumal  sky,  and,  without  dis- 
turbing our  repose,  might  at  any  time 
behold  the  stars  coldly  glittering.  A 
heap  of  brush  protected  us  somewhat 
from  the  northern  blasts,  a  large  log 
fire  was  kindled  at  our  feet  and  kept 
up  a  comfortable  heat  for  about  two 
hours,  when  some  one  had  to  rise  and 
replenish  it,  otherwise  the  temperature 
became  too  cold  for  sleep.  In  retiring 
the  usual  procedure  was  reversed  ;  we 
put  on  our  great  coats  and  all  the  cover- 
ing at  hand. 

When  we  started  in  the  early  morn- 
ing our  Indian  cook  followed  us  until 
noon,  bringing  along  cooking   utensils 
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and  food  for  a  meal.  My  servitors 
lopped  branches  of  the  fir  trees  with 
their  axes,  and  throwing  them  in 
a  heap  on  the  snow,  thus  formed 
a  platform  on  which  we  mounted, 
to  prevent  being  partially  buried. 
Then    the   snow-shoes    were   removed, 


fire  made,  a  hasty  meal  despatched, 
and  the  cook  returned  homeward, 
leaving  us  to  prosecute  the  hunt. 
The  Indians  took  turn  about  in  "  break- 
ing trail "  in  the  soft,  deep  snow.  The 
shoe  would  sink  about  a  foot  and  on  top 
of  it  several  pounds  of  snow  fell,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  leader  of  the  expedition 
had  not  only  the  additional  weight  of  the 
shoe,  but  also  of  the  superincumbent 
snow.  The  work  of  those  following  is 
comparatively  light,  as  the  snow  gives 
very  little.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  aptitude 
shown  by  the  Indian  in  us- 
ing all  the  means  at  his 
command. 
From  the  ap- 
plication of  the 
moss  of  the 
trees  to  wad  his 
gun  to  the  dex- 
terity shown  in 
preparing  a 
frozen  hare  for 
the  pot,  the  son 
of  the  forest 
seemed  in 
every  instance 
to  be  quick  and 
skillful  as  well 
as  capable  of 
fully  employ- 
ing all  the  facil- 
ities available. 
On  one  occa- 
sion a  twenty- 
pound  beaver 
had  been  taken 
from  the  trap. 
The  pelt  was 
carefully  re- 
moved before 
the  fire,  the  car- 
cass cut  up  and 
thrown  into  a 
large  iron  pot 
along  with  sev- 
eral pounds  of 
pork,  flour,  etc., 
and  the  entire 
contents  con- 
sumed for  sup- 
per and  breakfast  by  the  three  Indians, 
I  only  relieving  them  of  the  tail  of 
the  amphibious  rodent,  which  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies. 
But  I  became  gradually^convinced  that 
these  extraordinary  gastronomic  exer- 
cises were  a  poor  augury  for  the  success 
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of  the  hunt,  and  besides  the  caribou 
were  wild  on  the  Indian  trapping 
grounds.  They  had  been  fired  at  once 
or  twice  by  the  trappers  before  I  arrived. 
I  proposed  to  Pernassie  that  he  and  I, 
taking  provisions,  blankets,  etc.,  should 
proceed  a  day's  journey  or  so  further 
inland,  where  the  deer  had  not  been 
disturbed.  On  the  third  day  of  this  new 
departure,  after  a  long  and  careful  stalk 
we  sighted  and  started  a  band  of  eight 
caribou.  Pernassie  turned  loose  his 
single-barreled  smooth-bore  and  I  at- 
tempted to  bring  my  Winchester  to  bear 
for  a  hasty  shot,  but  the  deer  had  disap- 
peared. In  the  line  of  their  flight  was  a 
long  hill  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away,  which  they  must  ascend. 
While  the  Indian  rushed  frantically  after 
the  flying  deer  I  hastily  adjusted  the 
sights  on  the  Winchester  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  acclivity,  as  it  was  certain  the 
game  must  show  as  soon  as  the  ascent 
began.     Sure  enough  I  caught  sight  of 


the  entire  band,  well  bunched  together, 
fleeing  up  the  slope,  while  the  snow  flew 
in  cloud-wreaths  around.  Calling  on 
the  repeater  I  emptied  the  magazine 
without  stopping,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  two  of  the  animals  stum- 
ble and  fall  before  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  There  was  blood 
on  the  trail  of  those  that  escaped,  but 
after  following  some  distance  we  con- 
cluded it  came  from  a  flesh  wound.  As 
it  was  we  had  two  fine  deer.  Refresh- 
ing ourselves  with  a  drink  of  the  warm 
blood  of  the  caribou,  which  tastes  very 
like  new  milk,  we  proceeded  to  skin  and 
cut  up  the  game.  We  made  a  tempo- 
rary camp  near  by  for  the  night,  and 
the  next  morning  loading  the  toboggan 
with  meat  we  started  from  the  forest 
solitudes,  and  after  many  a  weary  haul 
up  the  hills,  and  lively  work  going  down 
to  prevent  the  toboggan  running  on  the 
snow-shoes  or  colliding  with  the  trees, 
we  at  length  reached  Port  Arthur. 


A    DAY'S    FISHING    IN    JAMAICA. 


BY    ANNETTA    JOSEFA     HALLIDAY, 


RAITRESS  to  my 
sex  you  may  call 
me,  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  am  an  ardent 
enthusiast  in  that 
sport  which  may 
tempt  a  disciple  of 
Walton  to  make  un- 
to himself-  graven 
images  of  what  is 
in  the   water  under  the  earth. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  over- 
heard a  visitor  assert  that  "  No  woman 
lived  who  could  fish  understandingly." 
I  pondered  a  long  time  on  that  remark, 
and,  as  a  result  of  my  cogitation,  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  Walton's  "  Complete 
Angler."  Over  its  quaint  pages  I  pored 
with  a  growing  fascination,  which, 
though  born  in  spite,  has  never  lost  its 
charm  for  me. 

If  departed  spirits  could  revisit  this 
world,  I'd  like  to  invoke  that  shade 
whose  contempt  first  inspired  my  pisca- 
torial love,  and  question  it  now  as  to  a 
woman's  understanding  of  the  art. 

Jamaica,  as  a  word,  has  always  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  a  vision  of  an  island 
ruined  by  the  Emancipation,  a  region 


of  senescent  estates,  of  unthinking,  un- 
ambitious negro  squatters,  who  support 
themselves  and  their  families  on  yams 
and  bananas,  and  whose  sole  household 
utensil  is  a  calabash  ;  a  land  of  buried 
memories  over  which  the  lizards  creep 
and  the  toads  leap  away,  as  you  pass 
through  the  still,  strange  weeds  and 
fantastic  shrubs. 

"  Go  to  Jamaica  even  for  a  visit  ? "  ex- 
claimed an  American  friend  to  me 
when  I  told  her  of  my  purpose  to  visit 
the  Exhibition  of  1891.  "Vegetation 
would  devour  me.  I  should  expect  to 
turn  into  a  tropical  growth  myself,  with 
vegetable  decay  in  the  near  future." 

This  idea  of  Jamaica  as  a  land  of 
abandoned  plantations  and  closed-up 
warehouses  might  have  been  in  part 
true  once  ;  but  the  realities  of  native 
Jamaican  life  are  now  far  different. 
The  sugar  estates  in  the  lowlands  and 
cocoa  and  coffee  estates  in  the  high- 
lands yield  fine  incomes  to  their  pos- 
sessors, and  the  extensive  grass  lands 
pasture  many  cattle  and  horses.  The 
banana  trade,  too,  is  rapidly  increasing 
under  the  inexhaustible  demand.  The 
working   classes   of   the    United  States 
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find  the  fruit  very  sustaining  as  well  as 
agreeable,  and  in  1891, 1,520,604  bunches 
were  exported  from  Jamaica,  some  clus- 
ters containing  one  hundred  bananas. 

We  enjoyed  a  delightful  voyage  on 
the  Alene,  of  the  Atlas  Steamship  Com- 
pany's line,  and  I  had  not  been  in  the 
land  of  springs  long  before  I  deter- 
mined to  have  a  day's  fishing.  One 
beautiful  morning  in  February,  we 
formed  a  party  which  consisted  of 
a  young  Anglo-Jamaican  girl,  her 
brother,  a  cousin  just  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  myself.  These,  with  a  man 
and  a  boy  to  assist  in  the  handling  of 
our  craft,  made  a  jolly  company. 

We  left  Kingston  in  the  Jna?iita,  one 
of  the  elm-built,  copper-fastened,  floaty 
coast  boats  which  are  used  for  ordinary 
harbor  fishing.  She  was  eighteen  feet 
long,  moderately  light  to  row,  car- 
ried a  single  mast  with  spritsail  and 
foresail,  a  hydropult  to  pump  out  the 
water  which  will  always  accumulate  in 
a  sea-fishing  boat,  ballast  bags  of  gravel, 
and  a  creeper  and  killick.  The  boat  was 
well  stocked  with  many  kinds  of  lines, 
and  there  were  also  three  or  four  crab 
pots.  Our  tuck  net,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  weighted  with  lead,  did  great  ser- 
vice about  various  estuaries  and  river- 
mouths  of  the  coast.  It  was  operated 
as  follows:  The  young  Jamaican  would 
step  on  shore  with  one  end  of  the  rope 
in  his  hand.  Our  boat  was  then  rowed 
in  a  circle  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  as 
just  to  enable  the  end  of  the  other  rope 
to  reach  the  shore  inclosing  the  space 
within  the  ropes  and  the  net.  As  soon 
as  the  first  rope  was  run  out  our  boat- 
swain, an  old  experienced  hand,  com- 
menced throwing  over  the  net,  being 
careful  to  spread  it  somewhat  each  time 
to  prevent  its  twisting  and  to  enable  the 
corks  to  float  and  the  leaded  edge  to 
sink  to  the  bottom.  When  the  net  was 
"  shot "  it  was  gradually  and  carefully 
pulled  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  ends 
even  as  they  came  on  shore.  Every  kind 
of  fish  known  to  the  Jamaican  waters, 
and  nearly  all  varieties  of  shell-fish  and 
crustaceae,  could  be  taken  in  this  net, 
and  we  often  found  the  most  beautiful 
sea-weed  adhering  to  it.  Such  en- 
thusiasts of  this  feature  of  the  sport 
did  we  become  that  during  the  remain- 
der of  my  stay  on  the  island  our  friends 
dubbed  us  the  "Simon  Peter  Society." 

The  first  haul  brought  so  prolific  a 
return   that  it   was  impossible  to  draw 


the  net  ashore  without  relieving  it  of 
some  of  its  contents.  Accordingly  the 
boatman,  armed  with  a  large  hook  af- 
fixed to  a  wooden  handle,  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  the  finny  multitude  and  at- 
tacked the  largest  of  the  captives. 
Among  his  victims  was  a  monstrous  fel- 
low of  the  catfish  tribe,  striped  as  beauti- 
fully as  a  Bengal  tiger.  It  was  five  and 
a  half  feet  in  length,  and  so  fat  that  it 
formed  a  load  for  two  men.  This  species 
is  much  used  by  the  good  Romanists 
of  the  tropics  as  a  substitute  for  beef 
during  Lent.  Its  flavor  is  very  rich, 
and  when  salted  it  forms  one  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  season. 

There  was  also  a  fine  caribe,  of  the 
Orinoco  variety,  green  and  white, 
streaked  here  and  there  with  pink.  We 
learned  afterwards  that  it  was  very 
dainty  eating.  Another  lusty  captive  was 
a  c her  11a,  weighing  ninety  pounds,  with 
flesh  so  delicate  it  might  well  be  called 
sea  veal.  A  very  interesting  specimen, 
though  an  ugly  customer,  was  apayara. 
The  jaw  of  this  fish  is  furnished  with 
a  formidable  pair  of  fangs  (similar  to 
those  of  a  rattlesnake),  with  which  it 
inflicts  a  gash  as  smooth  as  a  razor-cut. 

The  obstructions  to  the  progress  of 
the  net  being  removed,  all  of  us,  except 
the  boy,  assisted  in  pulling  it  in,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterward  the  beach  was 
strewn  with  its  contents.  I  was  much 
interested  in  an  electric  eel.  Its  touch 
alone  will  paralyze  in  an  instant  the 
muscles  of  the  strongest  man,  and  every 
fish  that  it  had  touched  while  in  the 
net  was  dead.  This  animal-electrical 
machine  is  greatly  esteemed  by  gour- 
mands (after  its  spongy  galvanic  ap- 
paratus is  removed),  and  the  medicinal 
properties  of  its  bones  are  well  known. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  the 
tuck  net  is  the  liability  to  ensnare  those 
ferocious  little  cannibals,  "  tripe-eaters," 
so  called  because  they  soon  penetrate  to 
the  abdomen  of  any  animal  they  at- 
tack, and  speedily  reduce  it  to  a  skele- 
ton. They  usually  go  in  swarms,  their 
jaws  wide  open,  tearing  whatever  comes 
in  their  way,  especially  the  meshes  of  a 
net,  which  they  quickly  render  useless. 
This  bloodthirsty  little  creature  is  of  a 
bright  orange  hue,  shading  towards  the 
back  to  a  bluish-ash  color,  while  its  gill- 
covers  are  tinged  with  red.  The  Ja- 
maicans fear  the  tripe-eater  more  than 
that  world-renowned  monster  of  tropi- 
cal waters,  the  crocodile. 
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For  our  dinner  that  day  the  boatman 
made  us  a  rich  broth  of  the  cherna's 
head,  which  we  devoured  with  wonder- 
ful appetites,  having  never  tasted  better 
soup.  The  day  was  perfect,  sky  and  sea 
one  breadth  of  marvelous  azure.  As  we 
neared  the  marshes  we  heard  constantly 
the  shrill  telegraphy  of  the  crickets. 
Away  out  over  the  water  some  gray 
pelicans  beat  the  surface  with  their 
wings,  to  drive  the  fish  before  them, 
and  moved  in  a  far-reaching  semicircle. 
"  If  thou  wouldst  learn  to  pray,"  says  a 
vSpanish  proverb,  "go  to  the  sea."  Its 
mighty  voice  resounded  in  ever-chang- 
ing cadences,  now  caressingly,  now  in 
mighty  thunder,  as  it  chanted  a  never- 
ceasing  anthem  of  praise. 

No  pencil  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  richness  of  the  coast  scenery. 
There,  if  anywhere,  one's  most  beauti- 
ful ideals  are  realized.  As  we  skirted 
the  shore  a  continuous  picture  unrolled 
before  us  of  a  tangled  maze  of  tree 
ferns,  orchids,  strange  many-colored, 
many-scented  flowers,  parasites,  creep- 
ers, ramifying  grasses,  with  Royal  and 
Cocoa  palms  waving  above  them.  Veg- 
etation seemed  to  run  riot  in  that  moist 
atmosphere.  The  purple  convolvulus 
climbed  the  parasitic  cordage,  some- 
times called  trailing  moss,  in  almost 
wanton  profusion ;  there  were  many 
sprays  of  a  long  spiked  crimson  blossom 
which  seemed  beloved  of  those  little 
winged  spirits  of  color,  the  humming 
birds.  The  orchids  would  have  driven  a 
colorist  mad  with  their  display — white, 
rose,  pink,  lilac,  pale  green  and  primrose. 

A  forest  of  mangroves  grew  at  the 
water's  edge,  their  lower  branches  the 
home  of  the  violet  crab  and  oyster  ;  and 
we  found  the  most  lovely  flowering 
shrub  which  peeps  from  the  swamps — 
a  deep  blue  sweet-pea. 

Every  house  that  we  passed  was  sur- 
rounded by  orange  trees,  banana,  bread 
fruit,  plantain  and  lime,  mingled  with 
great  oleanders  and  cacti. 

We  saw  several  ray-fish  basking  in 
the  sun,  but  took  good  care  not  to  dis- 
turb them.  They  are  the  devil-fish  of 
the  Caribbean  sea,  circular  and  flat, 
with  a  tail  a  foot  and  a  ha*lf  in  length, 
which  is  armed  with  a  sharp-pointed 
bone  or  sting,  ready  to  transfix  what- 
ever may  inadvertently  touch  it.  The 
wound  thus  inflicted  is  so  serious  that  it 
convulses  the  entire  nervous  system, 
and  affects  the  parts  stung  with  a  slug- 
gish ulceration  from  which  the  patient 


seldom  recovers.  The  creeks  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  Jamaica  swamps  are 
infested  with  these  sting-rays,  as  the 
negroes  call  them. 

When  we  wearied  of  the  net  and  tried 
the  lines,  fish  were  so  abundant  that  we 
had  almost  a  surfeit  of    sport. 

When  we  were  going  at  full  speed  we 
caught  a  number  of  dolphins — one  of 
the  swiftest  of  fishes — which  will  never 
take  a  hook  unless  a  vessel  is  sailing 
rapidly.  When  this  fish  is  dying,  the 
most  beautiful  tints  of  purple,  emerald 
and  gold  pass  and  repass  rapidly  over 
its  body.  We  also  caught  several  of  the 
cavallo  fish  (also  found  in  Floridian 
waters),  the  largest  weighing  eight 
pounds.  The  pompano,  which  is  excel- 
lent eating,  we  were  not  obliged  to  cap- 
ture, as  several  of  them — with  the  true 
West  Indian  spirit  of  courtesy — jumped 
on  board.  We  did  not  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  shark  or  the  sword-fish  that  day. 

"  What  a  study  for  a  painter  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Englishman,  as  the  boatman 
carefully  spread  banana  leaves  over  our 
rapidly  increasing  pile  of  victims  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun.  "  What  strong 
tints,  and  how  appropriate  to  this  island 
and  these  waters  !  " 

The  heap  of  fish  presented  the  most 
dazzling  shades  and  gradations  of  tint, 
pink,  gold,  violet,  scarlet,  black,  azure 
and  silver,  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  this  tropic  world. 
We  ate  on  board,  returning  homeward 
through  the  conflagration  of  a  sunset, 
and  sailing  up  that  path  of  gold  which 
the  sun-death  stretches  in  God's  own 
glory  on  the  waters. 

While  the  boy  sat  at  the  tiller,  our 
boatman  lighted  a  miniature  charcoal 
furnace  and  prepared  us  some  of  the 
"perfectest  things  on  earth," — broiled 
fish,  rubbing  olive  oil  upon  them  before 
putting  them  on  his  gridiron.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  delicious  viands  we  had  a 
can  of  stewed  turtle,  fresh  brown  bread 
and  butter,  and  pineapples  picked  from 
the  plantation  that  morning.  Any  epi- 
cure would  have  considered  our  supper 
menu  that  night  worthy  of  envy. 

The  horizon  was  filled  with  grays  and 
opals  and  greens  as  we  anchored  at  the 
wharf  in  Kingston  harbor,  the  lantern 
in  the  light-house  tower  was  already 
twinkling  like  a  faint  star,  the  delicate 
sculpture  of  the  clouds  grew  indistinct : 
in  the  water  there  were  writhing  trails 
of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the  soft 
gloom  of  the  Jamaica  night  closed  in. 
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HE  captive  bal- 
loon was  of  less 
imp  ortance 
financially  than  the 
restaurant.  Fewven- 
-  tured  into  it,  although 
g-  invariably  tempted 
to  a  nearer  view  of 
the  gigantic  brown 
forehead,  peering 
grimly  over  the  pla- 
carded walls.  "  How 
big  is  it  ?"  they  would 
ask,  lounging  around 
with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets.  "  How 
long  are  the  ropes  ?" 
"Two  dollars,  you 
say,  to  go  up  ?  Does 
that  cover  the  round 
trip?"  And  they 
usually  walked  away 
as  they  came.  But 
almost  no  one  escaped  out  of  the  restau- 
rant without  some  expenditure,  for  the 
waiters  were  the  hardiest  set  on  Midway, 
and  when  they  scowled  at  a  man  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  have,  it  re- 
quired considerable  courage  to  answer 
"Nothing." 

If  Mrs.  Read — or  "Mis.  Sread,"  as  they 
called  her — happened  to  be  about,  the 
waiters  were  more  courteous.  In  fact, 
everything  went  pretty  much  as  Alma 
Read  directed,  at  the  sign  of  the  Cap- 
tive Balloon.  She  controlled  the  kitchen 
and  the  cafe,  bought  the  provisions,  bul- 
lied the  cook,  and  kept  the  dish-washers 
from  mobbing  the  newest  of  their  num- 
ber, Letty  Anderson,  whom  they  pecked 
at  as  barnyard  fowls  peck  at  a  swallow 
because  she  was  so  evidently  out  of  her 
sphere.  "  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
going  into,"  Alma  Read  had  told  her, 
when  she  presented  herself  for  a  po- 
sition, the  atmosphere  of  her  country 
home  clinging  to  her  neat  skirts  and 
carefully-braided  hair. 

"  I  am  determined  to  see  the  Fair, 
cried  the  young  enthusiast,  "  and  I  am 
ready  to  do  anything.  I  couldn't  see  it 
without  working  ;  I  haven't  the  means." 
"  There  are  a  lot  of  your  kind  here," 
said  Alma  Read,  smiling  kindly  at  Letty; 


and  there  were.  One  saw  them  every- 
where —  pushing  chairs  and  taking 
charge  of  exhibits  if  they  were  men,  and 
selling  baubles  in  the  booths  if  they  were 
women.  They  looked  tired  and  white 
and  bored.  One  questioned  if  they  were 
getting  more  than  the  commercial  aspect 
of  the  Fair.     And  dish-washing  ! 

"  But  I  have  a  college  professor  out 
at  the  cigar-stand,"  said  Alma  Read. 
'"Professor  Peter  Leigh,'  his  letters 
come  directed  to  him.  He  belongs  in  a 
college  somewhere  out  West.  He  came 
in  one  day  and  asked  for  work.  I  told  him 
I  wanted  a  night  porter.  '  But,'  said  I, 
'  can  you  stand  it  to  be  called  Peter,  to 
be  sworn  at  and  ordered  around  ?'  He 
said  he  could,  and  he  came  on  duty  that 
night  at  eight  o'clock,  put  on  his  calico 
jumper  and  overalls,  performed  his  du- 
ties and  made  no  complaint,  like  the 
gentleman  he  is.  As  soon  as  there 
was  a  vacancy  out  there  I  popped  him 
into  it." 

While  she  talked,  Alma  Read  watched 
the  face  of  the  little  girl,  flushing  and 
brightening  with  sympathy  for  Profes- 
sor Peter  Leigh  in  his  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal dignity  to  the  Fair. 

"That's  just  the  way  I  feel,"  Letty 
responded  eagerly.  "  I  am  ready  for  any- 
thing." So  she  tucked  up  her  sleeves, 
put  on  a  gingham  apron,  and  washed 
beer-mugs  and  sandwich-plates  all  day 
long. 

There  were  other  dramatis  personam  on 
the  boards  of  the  Captive  Balloon  :  ''  Pro- 
fessor" Ives,  the  aeronaut,  who  man- 
aged the  concern  ;  Mademoiselle,  shak- 
ing her  curls  as  a  poodle  shakes  his  ears, 
to  emphasize  the  wit  of  her  coquettish 
songs  ;  Manuelita,  dancing  the  color  out 
of  her  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  out  of  her 
large  dark  eyes  at  an  hour  when  she 
should  have  been  in  bed,  poor  child  !  the 
Mexican  boys,  in  velvet  trousers,  em- 
broidered jackets  and  sombreros,  play- 
ing their  sweet,  melancholy  songs  with 
a  far-away,  homesick  look  ;  and  Sydow, 
the  pianist,  bringing  drawing-room  man- 
ners and  a  stiff,  martial  bearing  into  the 
midst  of  the  informalities  of  the  tent. 
The  waiters  hated  Sydow,  the  troupe 
called  him  a  "  queer  duck  ;  "  and  Alma 
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Read  took  him  under  her  able  protec- 
tion, until  by  a  fillip  of  Fortune's  finger 
he  became  the  hero  of  the  place,  instead 
of  the  object  of  its  ridicule  and  scorn. 

But  that  was  later  in  the  season  ;  now, 
when  July  was  scorching  the  grass  along 
the  Plaisance  and  the  business  of  being 
amused  had  become  a  serious  affair, 
when  even  the  farmers  who  drifted  into 
the  tent  were  critical  of  the  songs  and 
dances  and  "  calkerlated  that  two  dollars 
was  a  pile  o'  money  to  pay  for  resken 
life  and  limb  in  thet  balloon,"  and  when 
bad  temper  had  accumulated  like  elec- 
tricity, Sydow's  long,  grave  face  and 
spectacled  eyes,  and  the  close-fitting 
black-silk  cap  which  he  never  removed, 
were  the  signal  for  all  sorts  of  irregular- 
ities. 

"  That  German  chap  '11  have  to  knock 
down  one  or  two  of  those  waiters  if  he 
wants  to  get  along,"  drawled  the  aero- 
naut, lounging  up  to  the  decorated  pen 
where  Alma  Read  was  straightening  out 
the  accounts  of  the  curly-headed  cash 
girl. 

"  In  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Ives,"  said 
Alma,  abstractedly.  "  You  say  the  gen- 
tleman gave  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,  and  got  no  change,  and  he 
thinks  Tom  has  it." 

"  I'll  take  your  place  here  for  an  hour 
and  you  keep  out  of  sight.  Tom  '11 
bring  it  up  here  to  change  it,  if  he  has  it. 
Now,  Mr.  Ives — "  but  the  aeronaut  had 
lounged  away. 

With  clear  gray  eyes,  which  saw  ev- 
erything without  seeming  to  see,  Alma 
watched  the  rows  of  little  tables  and  the 
figures  that  wept  to  and  fro. 

Sydow,  after  a  series  of  wordy  argu- 
ments with  Jake,  in  which  the  latter 
persistently  misunderstood  him,  had  ob- 
tained a  sandwich,  over  which  he  brood- 
ed with  the  mournfulness  of  a  raven,  his 
black  cap  drawn  low  on  his  brows.  The 
troupe  were  lunching  noisily  at  another 
table  ;  and  at  still  another  the  Mexicans 
toyed  disdainfully  with  their  knives  and 
forks.  "I  must  get  those  boys  some 
curry,"  mused  Alma.  "Ah,  there  comes 
Tom." 

Affecting  indifference,  the  white- 
aproned  waiter  swung  up  to  the  window 
and  flung  a  coin  on  the  desk.  Alma 
looked  up  from  the  book  in  which  she 
was  writing.  A  swift  glance  shot  from 
her  eyes  into  his.  He  turned  without  a 
word,  took  off  his  apron,  and  precipi- 
tately left  the  hall. 


"  D'ye  get  it  ? "  asked  the  cash-girl, 
coming  up. 

"  D'ye  get  it  ? "  echoed  Mr.  Ives  over 
her  shoulder. 

For  answer  Alma  held  up  the  coin. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  ? 
How  did  you  know  he  had  it  ?  "  asked 
the  aeronaut,  walking  by  her  side  down 
the  hall. 

"  I  was  once  a  private  detective,"  an- 
swered the  woman  quietly.  "  Excuse 
me,  now,  unless  there  is  something  in 
particular.  I've  promised  to  let  Miss 
Anderson  out  of  the  kitchen  for  an  hour 
with  Professor  Leigh." 

"  The  little  dish-washer  ?  I  thought 
so.  Good-bye,"  and  the  aeronaut  saun- 
tered back  to  his  idle  air-ship. 

Like  turns  to  like,  everywhere  ;  most 
of  all  when  surrounded  by  differing. ele- 
ments. Before  Letty  Anderson  had 
been  bound  to  her  soapy  altar  a  day, 
her  fellow-victim  in  the  court  had  found 
her  out,  and  had  determined  to  send 
her  home  if  she  would  go  ;  if  not,  why 
then  he  would  make  it  as  pleasant  for 
her  as  possible.  And  how  pleasant  that 
was,  only  those  young  men  and  women 
know  who  varied  their  tasks  at  the  Fair 
by  visits  to  galleries  and  museums,  who 
saw,  together,  the  Convent  and  the 
Wooded  Island,  took  gondola  rides  un- 
der the  moon,  and  heard  the  German  stu- 
dents sing  in  the  streets  of  old  Vienna. 
Not  on  the  tennis-field  or  in  the  ball- 
room does  companionship  become  most 
delightful,  but  where  the  finer  vibra- 
tions of  the  spirit  accompany  the  tin- 
gling of  the  nerves.  Peter  had  his 
reward.  He  heard  himself  called  Pro- 
fessor in  a  tone  which  went  with  the 
title,  he  was  inquired  of  concerning 
things  abtruse  and  profound,  and  he 
resumed  his  role  of  instructor  with  a 
pupil  who  invited  instruction.  When 
the  two  put  the  Captive  Balloon  behind 
them  and  went  out  to  see  the  Fair,  none 
would  have  dreamed  that  the  bright 
face  of  the  girl  had  been  lifted  from  a 
dish-tub,  or  that  the  boy  was  he  who 
regarded  the  world  so  fiercely  from  the 
cigar-stand. 

The  story  of  Tom  and  the  gold  piece 
had  gone  from  kitchen  to  court,  and  Pro- 
fessor Leigh  commented  upon  it  to  Miss 
Anderson  as  they  walked  up  Midway. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  remarkable  wo- 
man," he  said  with  an  apologetic  inflec- 
tion. "  The  way  she  manages  that 
crowd  beats  Hagenbeck  with  the  tigers." 
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"  She  told  me  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  jailer,"  said  Letty,  "  and  that  she 
had  learned  how  much  power  there  is 
in  the  human  eye." 

"  Did  she  ?  "  exclaimed  Peter.  "  She 
told  me  she  had  been  a  professional 
nurse,  and  I  heard  her  say  to  Mademoi- 
selle that  she  was  on  the  stage  at  one 
time." 

"  She  may  have  been  all  three,"  said 
Letty.  "  But  I  am  surprised  that  she  is 
satisfied  to  be  in  such  a  place  as  that." 

"  Perhaps  she  isn't,"  said  Peter  quiz- 
zically.    "  Are  you  ? " 

Letty  laughed  with  a  blush  at  her 
own  inconsistency.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  then  the  professor  mounted  the 
metaphorical  rostrum  always  at  his 
command  and  began  to  explain  the  con- 
tinuous arch  of  the  Ferris  Wheel. 

Meanwhile,  the  glaring  day  softened 
into  twilight,  and  twilight  vanished  at 
the  rising  of  the  moon.  In  the  tent  of 
the  Captive  Balloon  the  glasses  clinked 
merrily.  Mademoiselle,  in  a  vivid  yellow 
dress,  sang  a  song,  "  The  Midway,  the 
Midway,"  with  the  shrill  re-iterance  of  a 
cicada ;  and  Manuelita  pirouetted  brave- 
ly and  shook  her  ribboned  tambourine. 
Following  and  sustaining  them,  Sydow 
set  his  supple  fingers  to  the  keys  ;  his 
figure  seemed  held  erect,  as  the  bal- 
loon was  held  by  its  cables — at  least 
that  was  what  Alma  thought,  looking 
on.  And  having  nothing  better  to  do 
she  went  out  to  verify  her  simile  by 
comparison. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  yard.  The 
black  engines  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light, the  board  walks  leading  to  the 
dressing-rooms  of  the  miniature  theatre 
were  white  as  snow.  Poised  on  its  web 
of  cables,  the  balloon  seemed  bigger  and 
more  alive  than  ever.  She  tiptoed  over 
the  ropes  and  seated  herself  in  the  bas- 
ket, which  swayed  and  rocked  beneath 
her.  She  made  a  picture  in  this  unique 
setting,  and  realized  a  lukewarm  regret 
that  there  was  none  to  see. 

The  door  of  a  dressing-room  opened 
softly,  but  it  was  only  Sydow.  His 
near-sighted  eyes  failed  to  find  her  as 
he  advanced  stiffly  down  the  walk.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  alone.  When  he 
was  so  near  that  she  might  have  touched 
him  he  paused  and  looked  up  into  the 
sky.  "  Ach,  mein  Gott  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
and  sighed  piteously,  pushing  back  his 
cap.  The  moonlight  fell  full  upon  him, 
and  there  flashed  into  sight  the  outline 


of  a  silver  cross  set  into  his  forehead. 
"  Mein  Gott !  "  he  cried  again,  then  drew 
on  the  cap  and  went  back  as  he  came. 

Alma  arose  and  left  the  car,  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  mystery,  but  whether 
as  the  jailer's  daughter  in  pursuit  of  a 
culprit,  or  a  detective  following  up  a 
clew,  or  a  nurse  filled  with  pity  for  a 
suffering  man,  she  herself  could  not 
have  told. 

As  she  entered  the  tent  she  saw 
Sydow  leaving  it  by  the  main  entrance, 
and,  keeping  him  in  sight,  she  threaded 
her  way  through  the  crowd. 

Outside  all  was  gay  and  bright.  The 
arc-lights  mocked  the  midsummer  moon 
riding  high  in  the  heavens,  for  it  was 
past  eleven.  Countless  lanterns  of  va- 
rious hues  were  strung,  like  Aladdin's 
jeweled  fruit,  along  the  way.  The  vis- 
itors had  left  the  street  to  its  occupants, 
who  came  pouring  out  of  their  close 
quarters  to  enjoy  the  night :  dwarfish 
Javanese  women  in  scanty  garments, 
tall,  striding  Arabians  in  flowing  dra- 
peries, turbaned  Turks  and  Armenians, 
Indians  with  long,  straight  hair,  and 
Persian  matrons  daintily  clad.  Tinsel 
glittered  and  soft  tints  brightened  as 
their  wearers  passed  under  the  lights. 
The  air  was  full  of  chattering  talk  and 
good-humored  laughter.  Above  their 
heads  the  great  wheel  defined  itself 
against  the  sky,  and  on  all  sides,  tower 
and  minaret  and  floating  banner  min- 
gled in  the  conglomerate  of  a  restless 
dream. 

Sydow  hurried  on,  under  the  low 
bridge  and  across  the  wide,  free  spaces 
of  the  Exposition  grounds.  Before  him 
the  tall  buildings  loomed,  ghostly  white. 
To  the  winged  forms  which  wreathed 
them,  the  wanderer  turned  as  if  beseech- 
ing them  to  take  on  the  human  helpful- 
ness they  simulated. 

How  still  it  was  !  Smooth  as  a  mir- 
ror lay  the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  un- 
broken by  an  oar  ;  and  the  huge,  placid 
cattle  upon  the  brink  guarded  their  own 
repose.  Baring  his  brow,  Sydow  stepped 
out  under  the  open  sky.  A  groan  es- 
caped him.  With  his  upturned,  yearn- 
ing face,  sealed  with  the  silver  cross,  he 
might  have  been  some  martyr-saint, 
praying  with  clasped  hands. 

Gliding  from  the  shadow,  Alma  ad- 
vanced and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
For  an  instant  his  brain  reeled.  In  her 
light  dress,  with  her  shapely,  uncovered 
head,   she    might   have   stepped   down 
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from  some  cornice  or  pediment  near,  as 
pitying  statues  used  to  do  in  the  days 
when  men  were  not  dependent  solely  on 
their  own  poor  efforts,  or  the  scanty  help 
they  get  from  one  another. 

Seeing  his  perturbation,  she  called 
him  by  name,  and  he  recognized  her 
with  a  laugh  which  was  almost  hyster- 
ical. "  What  is  it,  Sydow  ? "  she  repeated 
soothingly.  "  What  troubles  you  ?  Tell 
me,  and  let  me  help  you." 

"  I  am  the  most  unhappy  one  alive," 
he  sighed,  "  and  none  can  help  me." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  she  an- 
swered briskly.  "  Come,,  sit  down  on 
this  bench  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
What  have  you  done  ?  How  did  you 
g-et  that  mark  on  your  forehead  ?" 

There  is  no  more  wholesome  treat- 
ment for  morbidness  than  the  assump- 
tion of  its  absence.  Dropping  his  melo- 
drama, Sydow  answered  in  a  voice 
almost  as  matter-of-fact  as  her  own  : 
"  That  was  gif  me  in  my  own  country 
on  account  of  a  girl ;  that  was  gif  me 
by  her  cousin  because  I  try  to  see  her. 
She  luv  me  and  I  luv  her,  and  they 
would  not  haf  it  so,  and  Fritz,  her 
cousin,  haf  some  words  with  me  and 
gif  me  this."  He  took  off  the  cap  al- 
together and  permitted  her  to  scrutinize 
the  plate  covering  the  fracture  in  his 
forehead. 

"  Queer  that  it  should  be  just  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,"  she  mused,  examining 
it  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  surgeon. 

"  It  is  a  token,"  cried  Sydow  ;  "  the 
cross  is  on  my  life.  I  must  suffer  and 
be  alone  all  my  days." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  the  woman  coolly. 
"  You  are  too  sentimental.  Go  on,  what 
next?" 

"What  next?"  repeated  Sydow,  be- 
wildered. 

"  What  did  you  do  next  ?  How  long 
ago  did  this  happen  ? " 

"  Fife  years,"  said  Sydow  ;  "  and  I  haf 
been  so  unlucky — ever'ting  against 
me." 

"  You  haven't  been  here,  in  this  city, 
all  the  time?" 

"  No  ;  I  play  with  an  orchestra  in  New 
Yo'k  ;  the  wiolin  is  my  instrument ;    I 

play  with "  and  he   named  an 

orchestra  known  to  all  who  know  such 
things. 

"  How  did  you  lose  your  place  ?  " 

The  questions  came  so  quietly,  yet 
with  such  authority,  that  there  was  no  re- 
senting them  or  withholding  an  answer 


"  I  behafe  bad,"  he  answered  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  "  I  haf  been  a 
fool  like  ever'ting.  I  get  so  discour- 
aged, and  I  want  my  Mina."  The  spec- 
tacles over  his  eyes  were  foggy  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

"  If  you  really  want  her,"  said  Alma 
with  severity,  "why  don't  you  save 
your  money  and  go  back  and  get  her  ? " 

"  They  won't  let  me  haf  her,  don't  I 
tell  3^ou  ?  "  he  cried  passionately. 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  woman  before 
him.  She  rose  and  stood  up,  tall  and 
strong  in  the  moonlight.  "  If  I  were  a 
man,"  she  said  deliberately,  and  stretch- 
ing out  one  rounded  arm  in  emphasis  as 
she  spoke,  "  if  I  were  a  man  and  knew 
that  the  woman  I  loved  loved  me,  no 
power  on  earth  should  keep  me  away 
from  her." 

Sydow  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face 
aflame.  "And  so  it  shall  not,"  he  shouted. 
"  I  will  work,  I  will  go,  I  will  claim  her. 
Ah,  thou  hast  spoken  good  words  to  me 
this  night."  Before  he  had  concluded 
she  was  gone,  passing  swiftly  between 
the  buildings,  across  the  parks  and  into 
Midway,  now  almost  forsaken. 

The  night  porter  greeted  her  as  she 
entered  the  tent  of  the  Captive  Balloon, 
but  she  gave  no  sign  of  hearing  him. 
Like  one  pursued  she  traversed  the  hall 
and  entered  the  tiny  room  she  called 
her  own.  There  she  sank  upon  the 
couch  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Hour  after  hour  she  sat  thus, 
with  that  immobility  which  does  not 
denote  calm,  but  the  tenseness  of  an  in- 
ward struggle.  When  the  white  light 
of  the  moon  began  to  be  infused  with 
the  flush  of  sunrise  she  arose  and  un- 
locked a  small  trunk,  standing  in  the 
corner.  Her  hands  did  not  tremble,  but 
there  was  an  eagerness  in  their  groping 
like  that  of  one  who  hungers  and  reaches 
out  for  bread. 

The  picture  which  she  pulled  out 
from  among  the  piles  of  clothing  was  a 
photograph  of  a  man  who  might  have 
been  twenty-five  or  less.  The  light  of 
youth  had  not  faded  from  his  fine,  dark 
eyes.  The  power  of  youth  and  its  con- 
fidence were  in  the  proud  poise  of  the 
head  and  in  the  alertness  of  every  feat- 
ure. Long  and  earnestly  she  studied  it, 
with  a  strange,  inscrutable  smile.  Out- 
side, the  clatter  of  dishes,  the  tread  of 
feet  and  loud  talk,  mingled  with  a  ring- 
ing oath  or  two,  announced  the  opening 
of    the    restaurant.      The    refined   face 
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before  her  appeared  to  frown  at  the 
vulgarity  and  the  din. 

"No,  you  never  could  stand  it,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head,  the  smile  still  on 
her  lips. 

She  replaced  the  picture  carefully  in 
the  trunk  and  turned  the  key.  Except 
for  a  hint  of  shadow  under  her  eyes  no 
one  would  suspect  her  vigil.  Years  ago 
she  had  taught  herself  to  endure  and 
show  no  sign.  The  desperate  men  who 
carried  trays  to  the  tent  of  the  Captive 
Balloon  had  hearts  of  wax  compared 
with  hers.  Yet  she  kept  her  cheeks  of 
cream,  while  upon  their  physiognomies 
"you  could  have  cracked  a  nut,"  as  the 
saying  goes. 

When,  as  occasionally  happened,  the 
balloon  was  loosed  from  its  moorings 
and  floated  off  like  a  big  brown  bubble, 
the  passenger  who  leaned  over  the  edge 
of  the  car  to  look  at  the  retreating  pan- 
orama of  the  Fair  saw  its  enormous 
structures  and  generous  spaces  as  ant- 
hills and  run- ways,  swarmed  by  count- 
less figures,  moving  in  regular  procession 
to  and  fro. 

To  search  for  some  particular  person 
in  that  multitude  seemed  hopeless,  as 
many  realized  who,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, lost  their  grasp  upon  a  com- 
panion in  the  crowd.  To  come  hither, 
purposing  to  find  some  one,  without  an 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  without 
even  a  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
individual,  was  madness.  And  yet  of 
just  such  madness  was  Miss  Van  Hoist 
guilty  when  she  accepted  her  uncle's  in- 
vitation to  visit  America  and  the  Expo- 
sition, together  with  his  daughters  Irma 
and  Gertrude,  and  his  son  Fritz.  Was 
not  Hermann  in  America  ?  And  were 
not  all  the  world  to  be  at  the  Fair  ?  So 
Mina  threw  off  the  melancholy  which 
had  oppressed  her,  and  was  so  exacting 
about  the  becomingness  of  her  travel- 
ing gown  that  her  aunt  and  cousins 
whispered  behind  her  back,  "  She  has 
forgotten  him." 

Forgotten  him  !  It  seemed  to  Mina 
that  her  tell-tale  heart  would  betray  it- 
self by  its  loud  beating  when  she  fol- 
lowed her  uncle  and  cousins  through 
the  turnstile  of  the  Exposition  grounds 
and  gazed  at  the  sunny  splendor  of  the 
halls  beneath  whose  arches  she  ex- 
pected to  find  her  lover.  As  the  days 
went  on  however,  and  among  the 
thousands  whom  she  met  the  longed-for 


face  did  not  appear,  the  high  white 
buildings  took  on  a  cold,  forbidding 
look,  and  from  the  multitudinous  treas- 
ure which  they  held  she  turned  with 
loathing.  In  vain  Irma  and  Gertrude 
called  her  to  admire  this  and  that ;  in 
vain  Fritz  pestered  her  with  attentions  ; 
they  could  not  rouse  her  from  her 
apathy. 

"The  child  needs  amusement,"  said 
her  uncle.  "  My  own  head  whirls  with 
trying  to  take  in  the  sights.  We  will 
go  down  to  Midway  and  have  a  good 
laugh." 

And  to  Midway  they  went :  to  the  in- 
nocent gayety  and  the  monotonous  music 
of  a  Javanese  wedding  ;  to  a  homelike 
German  cottage,  out  of  whose  small- 
paned  window  Mina  stared  with  a 
white,  desperate  face,  while  the  rest  ex- 
claimed over  carved  chairs  and  curious 
dishes  ;  to  Cairo  street,  where  Irma  and 
Gertrude  mounted  a  camel  and 
screamed  with  laughter  as  it  strode 
along,  where  Fritz  hung  his  long  legs 
over  a  donkey  to  run  races  with  an 
American  youth  who  cried  "  Sick-em  !  " 
to  his  knowing  little  beast. 

Every  one  laughed  —  every  one  but 
Mina,  who  waited,  dejectedly,  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  a  store  where  lotos  bloomed 
in  queer  glass  jars,  noting  the  perfume 
but  not  caring  to  lift  her  head  to  learn 
whence  it  came.  Their  romping  over, 
the  cousins  returned  and  led  the  way  to 
the  temple  of  Luxor,  into  whose  shady 
recesses  the  scarlet-robed  priests  were 
bearing  their  boat-like  shrine.  List- 
lessly Mina  followed.  The  dervishes 
gathered  in  a  circle  and  swayed  to  and 
fro,  wagging  their  heads.  A  white - 
robed  priestess  arose,  and  extending 
her  wing-like  sleeves,  whirled  around 
and  around  in  utter  surrender  to  the 
strange  tinkling  music  and  the  jar  of 
her  own  throbbing  pulses.  A  sudden 
dizziness  seized  Mina,  looking  on.  "  I 
am  faint ;  I  will  go  out  to  the  door  un- 
til you  come,"  she  whispered  to  Irma. 
Fritz,  sitting  near,  caught  the  words. 

"  I  will  go  too,"  he  whispered,  offi- 
ciously leaving  his  seat. 

"  Do  let  me  alone  for  an  instant,"  ex- 
claimed Mina,  and  pushing  her  way 
past  him,  hurried  down  the  aisle.  She 
saw,  on  pillar  and  wall,  in  colors  which 
emphasized  their  grotesqueness,  Osiris 
and  Ammon-Ra,  and  Egyptian  heroes, 
armed  and  splendid.  She  saw  the 
mummy-cases  arranged   in   rows,  each 
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upraised  lid  wrought  into  the  image  of 
a  human  form  ;  each  smiling,  stolid  face 
lit  by  the  lamp  swung  under  its  bearded 
chin. 

"  Rameses  II.,  who  persecuted  the  Is- 
raelites," read  Mina,  and  bent  forward 
curiously.  Small,  cruel  eyes,  showing 
beadlike,  under  half-closed  lids;  thin, 
dry  lips,  parted  over  broken  yellow 
teeth,  answered  her  innocent  glance. 
He  knew,  this  black-visaged  king,  what 
was  in  her  heart,  and  mocked  her  ten- 
der quest,  as  he  had  mocked  the  zeal  of 
Moses  centuries  ago.  "  Look  at  me," 
he  said,  "  and  see  what  becomes  of  love 
and  hope." 

With*  a  smothered  cry  the  frightened 
girl  rushed  from  the  place.  Down  the 
steps  and  through  the  crowded  street 
she  flew,  past  the  camels  and  their 
laughing  loads,  the  small,  scudding 
donkeys  and  the  noisy  lads,  out  into  the 
broad  Plaisance,  and  on  still,  never  stop- 
ping until  she  saw,  within  a  stone's 
throw,  the  square  yellow  and  white 
gates  which  marked  the  limit  of  the 
Fair.  This,  then,  was  the  end  of  the 
long,  weary  search  !  The  taunting  hor- 
ror of  the  coffined  face  arose  before 
her.  "  Life  and  Love  and  Hope  are 
brief,"  it  said.     "  Only  Death  is  long." 

"  Help  me,  oh,  help  me  ! "  she 
moaned.  "  Pitying  Mother  of  God,  I 
shall  go  mad  !  " 

"  Mina,  Mina,"  rang  out  above  the 
hum  of  many  voices  and  the  tread  of 
many  feet.  "  Mina,  heart's  dearest, 
thou   art   come." 

Then  all  the  crowded  street  and 
climbing  towers  went  around  before 
her  eyes,  and  Mina  fell,  but  knew  in 
falling  that  her  head  was  on  Hermann's 
breast  and  his  arms  were  around  her. 

The  procession  moving  up  and  down 
Midway  stopped  to  stare,  the  waiters  of 
the  Captive  Balloon  came  out  like  bees 
and  swarmed  around  with  offers  of  as- 
sistance, but  to  none  would  Sydow  in- 
trust his  precious  burden. 

"  Take  her  right  into  my  room,"  said 
Alma,  and  led  the  way  herself. 

"  She  is  not  dead  !  Mein  Gott !  she 
is  not  dead  ? "  cried  Sydow,  so  white  was 
the  fair  round  face  upon  the  pillows. 

"  Nonsense  ;  she  will  be  all  right  in  a 
minute,"  answered  Alma,  slapping  and 
pulling  the  limp  form  which  Sydow  had 
been  treating  as  if  it  were  china.  Pres- 
ently the  childish  blue  eyes  opened,  and 
then,  with  mingled  tears  and  smiles,  in 


broken  English  and  impetuous  German, 
the  lovers  tried  to  tell  each  other  in  a 
moment's  time  all  that  happened  in  the 
long  five  years. 

The  silver  cross  Mina  devoutly  ac- 
cepted as  a  sign  of  consecration,  and 
Sydow  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her 
upon  what  inappropriate  scenes  its  light 
had  shone. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  they  heard 
loud  voices  in  the  hall  outside  and  Mina 
looked  as  if  about  to  repeat  her  swoon. 

"  It  is  my  uncle  and  Fritz,  with  Irma 
and  Gertrude,"  she  said  faintly. 

Sydow  started  up  as  if  to  defy  them, 
but  Mina  threw  her  arms  around  him. 
"No,  no;  not  that  again,"  she  begged. 
"  See,  the  kind  woman  has  gone  to 
meet  them." 

Through  the  partly-opened  door  they 
saw  Alma  advance  with  more  than  her 
wonted  dignity  toward  the  excited 
quartet,  who  stood  gesturing  and  de- 
claiming in  the  center  of  the  room. 
"Were  you  looking  for  some  one  ?"  they 
heard  her  ask. 

"  Yes,"  roared  Mina's  uncle,  "  and  if 
I  don't  get  an  answer  soon  from  this 
impudent  lot  of  lackeys  I'll  break  their 
heads." 

The  waiters  grinned. 

"  For  whom  were  you  looking  ?"  asked 
Alma,  quietly. 

"  For  my  niece,  Mina  Van  Hoist,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "  I  know  she  is  here,  for 
people  in  the  street  saw  her  carried  in." 

"Miss  Van  Hoist  is  here,"  replied 
Alma,  "but  she  is  with  Baron  Sydow, 
her  betrothed  husband,  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Baron  Sydow  !  Ten  thousand  devils  ! 
Is  Sydow  here  ?"  exclaimed  Mina's  uncle. 
Fritz  advanced  a  step  or  two  and  there 
was  an  angry  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes  ;  Baron  Sydow  is  here  with  her, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed," 
repeated  Alma. 

"Tell  him  Fritz  Van  Hoist  requires 
his  presence,"  said  the  cousin. 

Alma  stood  haughtily  before  him.  "  I 
will  tell  him  nothing,"  she  replied 

What  he  said  then,  under  his  breath, 
and  in  his  own  tongue,  the  watchful 
waiters  did  not  know,  but  they  read  the 
meaning  of  the  sneer  upon  his  face  and 
sprang  forward,  to  a  man,  lining  up 
before  their  mistress,  exulting  in  the 
opportunity,  new  to  them,  of  array- 
ing themselves  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  yet  with  the  prospect  of  a  fight. 
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Fritz  cooled.  There  was  a  grewsome 
air  of  experience  about  the  gang,  which 
would  lead  a  bolder  man  than  he  to 
deliberate.  He  said  afterward  that  Irma 
and  Gertrude  held  him  back. 

At  any  rate,  the  besieging  party  some- 
how deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  the 
field,  promising,  however,  to  return  to- 
morrow with  re-enforcements. 

"  Now  take  her  to  a  minister  or  a 
magistrate  and  have  the  knot  tied," 
counseled  Alma,  letting  the  pair  out  of 
the  door  of  the  tent,  while  an  admiring 
audience  stood  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  look 
at  them. 

But  Baron  Sydow  threw  his  head 
back  proudly.  "  I  shall  send  her  -to  Ger- 
many, to  my  own  people,"  he  said, 
loftily,  "  and  when  I  am  through  here  I 
will  go  there  to  be  married." 

"Are  you  a  fool?"  stormed  Alma. 
"  Don't  you  let  her  out  of  your  sight. 
Hold  her  fast  now  that  you  have  her, 
or  you  don't  deserve  to  be  happy." 

"Aw  right,  aw  right,"  stammered 
Sydow  ;  "jus'  as  you  say,"  and  away  he 
went,  walking  on  air. 

The  audience  disappeared,  with  the 
exception  of  the  waiters,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  lull  in  business  to  talk 
over  the  affair. 

"  I  know  how  it  was,  just  as  well  as  if 
I'd  been  there,"  said  Jake,  when  various 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  "how 
Seedy  got  his  head  stove  in." 

"  Huh !  you  know  too  much,"  said 
Tom,  contemptuously. 

"  Shut  up,"  interposed  Sam.  "  Less 
hear." 

"  Well,  it  was  like  this,"  said  Jake  : 
"  Seedy  comes  up,  bold  as  brass,  and 
says,  'Gi'  me  my  girl !  '  and  the  old 
man,  he  says,  'Yer  can't  have  her.' 
Whiles  they  were  a-talkin',  the  two 
fricassees  as  were  here  to-day  gets  hold 
of  Seedy's  two  arms,  and  this  young 
chap  who  thinks  he's  so  smart  outs 
with  a  knife  and  cuts  him  so,"  and  Jake 
made  a  lunge  forward  in  illustration. 

"  Sounds  reasonable,"  said  Sam,  nod- 
ding wisely ;  and  Jake's  story  of  the 
fracas  became  the  accepted  version.  As 
to  the  hero  himself,  he  was  bewildered 
by  the  changed  attitude  of  the  waiters. 
Sam  took  his  hat  and  Tom  his  umbrella, 
and  Jake  yelled  his  order  across  the 
wooden  counter  in  tones  which  could 
be  heard  half  a  mile  away  —  that  is, 
when  the  Dahomey  warriors  were  not 
disporting  on  the  roof  opposite. 


"Seedy's  a  soft-spoken  chap,"  Jake 
would  say  when  the  gang  rehearsed  his 
romance  among  themselves.  "  But  he's 
a  tarrier  when  he  gits  started." 

Sydow  had  to  accept  the  absurd  quali- 
ties in  which  they  arrayed  him,  as  he 
accepted  the  mantle  of  Mina's  loving 
idealization.  The  very  tent  and  pavilion 
of  the  Captive  Balloon  were  touched  by 
the  Ithuriel  spear  of  Sydow's  romance. 
Allusions  to  the  tender  passion  bright- 
ened all  the  songs.  The  air  was  full  of 
sentiment. 

"  He'll  be  the  next,"  said  Alma,  watch- 
ing Professor  Leigh  unfold  Miss  Ander- 
son's umbrella  and  guide  her  careful- 
ly around  a  puddle.  He  was.  He  an- 
nounced it  the  following  day,  with  a 
gravity  which  hardly  suited  so  joyous  a 
theme. 

"  I  have  something  of  a  confidential 
nature  to  disclose  to  you,  Mrs.  Read," 
he  said,  solemnly.  "I  am  engaged  to 
Miss  Letty  Anderson." 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Alma  — 
"  I  mean  I  am  very  glad.  I  hope  you  will 
be  happy." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Peter  simply,  and 
looked  the  boy  he  really  was.  "  I  shall 
always  remember,  and  so  will  Miss  An- 
derson, how  kind  you  have  been  to  us 
both." 

"  It  is  nice  to  be  young,"  Alma  said 
to  herself,  smiling,  as  he  walked  away. 
Alma  was  twenty-five. 

A  harsh  voice  broke  in  upon  her  rev- 
erie. "  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  it 
asked. 

She  turned  to  confront  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  could  shake  her  self- 
control.  For  an  instant  the  steady  gray 
eyes  wavered  and  then  they  traveled 
swiftly  over  the  unattractive  figure  be- 
fore them,  taking  in  the  shabby  frock 
coat,  the  battered  hat,  the  dissipated 
face  with  its  triumphant  smile. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  looking  for  my  wife,"  he  anr 
swered  with  a  leer.  "  She  knows  what 
I  always,  want.     Come,  shell  out." 

Without  reply  she  led  him  to  the  lit- 
tle room  which  had  witnessed  such  a 
different  meeting  a  few  days  before. 

"  How  much  must  you  have  ? "  she 
inquired,  throwing  back  the  trunk-lid. 

"  '  How  much  must  I  have  ? '  "  he  re- 
peated, mockingly.  "Hullo!  who's  that?" 

The  picture  lay  with  its  face  turned 
upward,  where  she  had  placed  it  the 
morning  after  her  talk  with  Sydow. 
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"Give  it  to  me  ! "  she  demanded,  with 
flashing  eyes,  as  he  caught  it  up  for  in- 
spection. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  it,  anyway  ? "  He 
scowled  at  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

"  A  physician  in  C ,  where  you  left 

me  without  a  cent  three  years  ago.  I 
nursed  a  patient  for  him." 

"  The  devil  you  did  !  " 

"  Give  it  to  me  !  "  she  cried,  stretching 
out  her  hand. 

"  Give  me  the  money  first  and  I  will." 

She  flung  the  purse  unopened  at  him. 

With  a  brutal  laugh  he  tore   the   card 

across  and   tossed  the  halves  into  her 

lap,  then  went  out  and  slammed  the  door. 
***** 

To  the  cities  built  upon  the  shore  of 
the  great  inland  lakes  there  comes, 
sometimes,  in  mid- August,  a  chill  as  of 
winter.  The  rain  falls  in  torrents  and 
the  wind  rages  like  an  uncaged  beast. 
Such  a  chill,  attended  by  such  a  storm, 
came  to  the  city  of  the  World's  Fair  the 
night  after  Alma's  interview  with  her 
husband.  The  stately  palaces  of  the 
Exposition  leaked  dismally,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  workmen  and  guards.  On 
Midway,  many  a  flimsy  structure  went 


down  before  the  gale.  The  pavilion  of 
the  Captive  Balloon  looked  like  the 
drenched  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  the 
central  office  serving  for  a  pilot-house. 
Over  its  wet,  slippery  floors,  the  waiters 
dragged  chairs  and  tables  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

About  the  shelterless  balloon  the  rain 
and  wind  whirled  with  redoubled  fury. 
"  Varnished  silk  and  hempen  twine — 
bah  !  "  said  the  rain.  "  Wooden  clappers 
and  bags  of  sand — pouf  !  "  said  the  wind  ; 
and  they  dashed  against  it,  pulling  and 
pushing,  till  a  cable  snapped.  Then 
how  they  pounded  the  helpless  thing 
over  the  ground. 

"  Gone  up,  that's  a  fact ! "  said  Ives, 
examining  the  wreck  by  the  morning's 
sunshine. 

"  Gone  down,  you  mean,"  said  Alma 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  And  there's  that  blamed  concession," 
continued  the  aeronaut,  gnawing  his 
mustache.  "  We  can't  stop  ;  we'll  have 
to  make  the  restaurant  and  the  stage 
pay  as  well  as  we  can.  You'll  have  to 
keep  right  on,  Mrs.  Read." 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Alma,  gravely; 
"  I'll  have  to  keep  right  on." 
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BY    JAMES    R.    BENTON. 


THE  gray  December  dawn  had 
caught  the  last  whirling  flake  of 
the  first  snowstorm  of  the  season, 
just  the  very  morning  for  a  still- 
hunt  after  ruffed  grouse.  The  tracks 
in  the  new  fallen  snow  will  betray  the 
whereabouts  of  the  game,  for  all  sign 
must  needs  be  fresh  and  every  trail 
upon  the  fair  white  surface  as  readable 
as  printed  page. 

Plod  up  the  hillside,  to  the  shadowy 
woods  beyond.  How  the  snow,  clinging 
to  the  twigs  and  branches,  muffles  the 
woods.     The  clear  frosty  ring  of  later 


autumn  is  gone.  The  sound  of  your 
voice  is  caught  before  it  goes  fifty  paces. 
The  report  of  your  gun  is  choked  in  the 
echoeless  silence.  You  fall  musing 
mayhap,  on  the  beauty  and  weirdness 
of  it  all,  when  a  handful  of  snow,  slip- 
ping down  your  neck  from  some  well- 
freighted,  carelessly  shaken  twig,  drives 
all  the  "  weirdness  "  out  of  your  mind. 

But  these  hard  wood  saplings  do  not 
afford  sufficient  shelter  for  our  game, 
this  kind  of  weather,  so  we  will  visit  a 
well-known  place,  where  a  number  of 
short,  bushy  hemlocks  clustered  in  little 
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family  groups,  make  a  relieving  spot  of 
color  amidst  the  surrounding  white. 

How  the  ruffed  grouse  love  these 
sheltering  hemlocks.  There  they  find 
protection  from  summer's  heat,  autumn's 
rains,  and  winter's  snow.  What  cozy 
nooks  to  hide  in,  beneath  the  fragrant 
branches.  Only  the  finest  snow  sifts 
through,  leaving  bare  spots  where  the 
dry  needles  make  the  most  comfortable 
of  dusting  places.  The  fox  knows  the 
secrets  of  the  hemlocks  too.  Push 
through  the  thickest  of  the  clumps,  and 
you  will  find  the  sly  fellow's  foot-prints, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  wing  marks 
in  the  snow,  where  some  wary  old  bird 
has  sprung  up  before  him.  Or  perhaps  a 
few  scattering  feathers  tell  a  sadder  tale. 

But  look  !  see  that  sharp,  decided 
track  in  the  snow.  No  barnyard  fowl 
ever  left  as  clean-cut  an  autograph  as 
that — how  free,  and  wild,  and  independ- 
ent. In  it  you  can  see  the  hardy  Viking 
spirit  of  the  true  child  of  the  North,  the 
bird  of  the  mountain,  and  evergreen 
forest.  This  fellow  was  apparently  out 
for  a  breakfast ;  here  he  nipped  a  birch 
bud,  here  the  scarlet  twinkle  of  a  winter- 
green  berry  caught  his  eye.  His  tracks 
lead  to  that  clump  just  beyond  the 
brook,  possibly  he  has  two  or  three 
friends  there  with  him.  You  go  this  side, 
I'll  go  that,  Twit — twit !  whir — whir —  ! 
How  the  loose  snow  flies,  there  he  goes  ! 
Quick  !  see  the  feathers  !  He  made  a 
bold  attempt,  but  the  old  Parker  was 
too  true  for  him.  There  goes  another  ! 
he's  too  far  away !  How  his  clean, 
brown  form  shoots  along,  as  he  makes 
for  the  old  hemlock  grove  on  the  hill- 
top.   We  may  find  him  there  later. 

Now  we  splash  up  this  brook  between 
the  hemlock  clusters.  The  ruffed 
grouse,  like  many  that  hunt  him,  seems 
fond  of  a  place  whence  he  has  not  far 
to  go  for  a  drink.  Careful  !  There  is 
a  likely  looking  spot,  behind  that  de- 
cayed knotty  log,  half -hidden  'mid  the 
small  evergreens.  Buzz  !  Never  mind 
if  you  can't  see  him  !  shoot  through  the 
bushes  anyway.  Alwa3^s  take  every 
chance.  Missed  him?  what  of  that?  The 
man  that  never  misses  a  ruffed  grouse, 
is  one  that  never  shoots  before  witnesses. 

And  now  we  follow  the  birds  that 
have  escaped,  up  the  slope  to  yonder 
hill-top,  where  a  grove  of  giant  hemlocks 
have  murmured  to  one  another,  in  far- 
away voices,  through  generations — 
shrieking  and  cracking  with    the  tem- 


pest, moaning  with  the  autumn  wind, 
or  mingling  their  whisper  with  the 
insects'  hum  on  summer  evenings.  But 
here  we  are  among  them.  Quite  a 
climb.  It  isn't  such  a  cold  day  after  all. 
Now  watch  closely  the  lower  limbs  and 
stubs  of  the  large  trees.  Oh,  you  thought 
that  was  an  upright  knot  until  it  skim- 
med away  ?  Never  mind !  he'll  tree 
again.  There  he  goes  !  you'd  have  hit 
him  that  time,  if  he  hadn't  put  that  big 
tree  between  you  ?  Probably,  but  that 
is  a  frequent  trick  of  his.  His  grouse 
instinct  seems  to  tell  him  that  the  op-, 
posite  side  of  a  tree  is  the  safer,  another 
lesson  he  has  likely  learned  from  human 
example.  Look  up  in  that  shaggy,  old 
hemlock,  fifty  yards  away  !  Third  limb 
up,  close  to  the  trunk.  Half-screened 
from  view  by  that  small  twig,  there  he 
sits,  straight  and  immovable,  as  though 
a  part  of  the  branch.  Softly  !  that  im- 
movable appearance  changes,  at  slight- 
est notice,  to  the  most  exaggerated  mo- 
tion. Well  done  !  That  was  a  shot  to 
be  proud  of.  The  flight  of  a  ruffed 
grouse,  as  he  hums  from  a  high  limb 
and  darts  down  a  hillside,  is  about  the 
best  example  of  unexampled  celerity  to 
be  cited. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  steep-sided 
ravine,  where  a  small  but  swift  brook 
dashes  along  between  two  high  wooded 
ridges.  My  companion  plunges  into 
the  thick  undergrowth,  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  while  I  follow  a  sort  of  wood- 
path  that  winds  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  Wood-life  is  always  thickest 
near  the  springs  and  streams.  To-day 
the  new  fallen  snow  is  a  sheet  whereon 
the  various  acts  and  deeds  of  the 
prowlers  of  the  night  and  early  morning 
are  most  plainly  recorded.  Who  would 
have  thought  the  old  woods  contained  so 
great  a  variety  of  winter  residents. 
When  did  you  ever  see  one  of  those 
wood-mice,  whose  tracks  are  stitched 
across  the  snow  in  every  direction  ?  But 
for  this  mark  of  their  existence  you 
would  never  know  you  had  such  neigh- 
bors. Reynard  knows  them,  however. 
His  carefully-made  footprints  yonder 
indicate  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in 
their  welfare,  possibly  he  also  had  an 
eye  on  that  series  of  incipient  isosceles 
triangles,  that  some  little  gray  rabbit 
left  behind  him  in  the  snow.  Ah  ! 
there  is  the  place  where  two  or 
three  old  crows  came  down  to  get 
a     drink,      remarked     concerning     the 
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chances  of  a  severe  winter,  and  then 
took  a  view  of  the  landscape,  from 
the  dead  top  of  that  maple  on  the 
hill  yonder,  in  order  to  see  if  their 
presence  was  required  at  the  inquest  of 
some  defunct  cow,  or  other  unburied 
victim  of  age  or  circumstance.  But  my 
mind  is  suddenly  diverted  from  this 
fascinating  sort  of  "  track  inspecting," 
by  the  report  of  my  companion's  gun 
high  up  on  the  ridge.  If  he  missed  his 
bird  there'  is  a  chance  it  may  come  this 
way — there — one  hundred  feet  in  air — 
wings  set — feathers  compressed,  appar- 
ently to  make  as  small  a  mark  of  itself 
as  possible,  shooting  across  the  ravine 
like  a  bullet.  Well !  here  goes  for  luck. 
Fifteen  feet  ahead  is  not  an  inch  too 
much.  Hurrah  !  that  brought  him. 
His  speed  was  such  that  he  drops  half 
way  up  the  opposite  hill,  while  a  hand- 
ful of  fine  feathers  drifting  down  through 
the  fading  light  show  how  hard  he  was 
hit.  A  hit  like  that  makes  up  for 
twenty  misses.  What  sportsman  knows 
not  the  wild  joyous  thrill  that  follows 
such  a  clean  shot  !  A  minute  before  you 
were  tired,  your  feet  seemed  bound  to 
stumble  against  every  root  and  stub  in 


the  woods,  you  began  to  think  hunting 
was  losing  its  interest,  you  didn't  see 
just  what  you  came  to-day  for  anyway. 
Then  the  whir — the  successful  shot,  and 
your  muscles  are  springs,  your  feet 
scarce  touch  the  ground,  your  triumph 
breaks  forth  in  a  shout.  Could  the 
philosophers  but  grasp  and  make  tangi- 
ble this  passing  thrill,  they  need  seek 
no  further  for  the  elixir  of  life.  This 
exultation  of  a  moment  made  enduring 
through  an  eternity  of  time  must  be  the 
ecstatic  existence  the  Red  Man's  imagin- 
ation pictures  to  him  in  his  visions  of 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

But  as  I  scramble  up  the  hillside  and 
pick  up  my  victim  (a  cock  grouse  whose 
long  glossy  ruffs  and  goodly  proportions 
proclaim  him  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
cover)  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
fade  away,  and  the  gray  chill  of  the 
winter  twilight  brings  our  hunt  to  a 
close.  The  farmhouse  windows  begin 
to  twinkle  across  the  snow,  and,  as  with 
game  bags  far  more  comfortably  filled 
than  our  stomachs,  we  tramp  homeward. 
from  some  dark  corner  of  the  woods 
behind  us  a  weird-voiced  owl  "  does  to 
the  moon  complain." 
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BY    GRACE    E.    DENISON. 


T  was  on  one  of 
those  unusual- 
ly mild  sunny 
m  ornings 
which    came     at 
the    end    of   the 
year,    that    we 
stood  on  the  door- 
step and  deliber- 
ated   as   to   how 
we  should  spend 
our  holiday. 
"Shall  we  goto 
the  matinee  f"  suggested  the  better-half. 
"Not  much  ;  too  nice  outdoors." 
"  Say,  let's  go  for  a  good  long  country 
ride." 

"Ah  !"  (the  little  woman's  face  bright- 
ened like  a  spring  sunrise)  "just  the 
thing  !  I  believe  we  shall  wheel  right 
through  Christmas  this  year,  eh  ?  " 


A  merry  duetto  of  laughter  responded 
to  the  impossible  beautitude  of  the 
thought,  as  we,  he  and  I,  raced  up  stairs 
for  broad-soled  shoes,  cycling  costume, 
etc.,  and  in  less  time  than  it  seems  pos- 
sible, were  standing  on  the  boulevard 
beside  our  wheels,  dusting,  oiling,  tight- 
ening, testing,  pulling  and  pushing,  as 
is  the  fashion  among  wheelmen  and 
women,  preparatory  to  a  long  country 
excursion. 

Two  leaves  dangled  dejectedly  on  the 
bare  maple  tree,  the  brown  boulevard 
was  swept  clean  for  winter,  the  air  was 
faintly  cooled  with  a  suggestion  of  com- 
ing frigidity,  the  sun — all  far  a-south — 
shone  gallantly,  bird-notes  were  silent, 
summer  joy  was  done,  but  the  smooth 
hard  road  stretched  out  enticingly, 
and  the  dear  wheels  glinted  smiles 
from  every  nickel-plated   nut  and  bar. 
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OUTING  FOR  DECEMBER. 


We  laughed  and  larked  as  we  strapped 
the  compact  lunch-boxes  on  the  lug- 
gage-carriers and  rolled  up  the  coats 
atop.  The  exercise  we  loved  flushed 
our  cheeks  and  lighted  our  eyes  in 
anticipation.  It  was  a  heavenly  cycling 
morning. 

"Not  too  much  wind,"  I  sigh  con- 
tentedly, springing  to  the  saddle  and 
skimming  down  the  road.  "  We  can  go 
twenty  miles  out,  anyway,  can't  we  ?  " 

A  grunt  was  my  answer,  for  the 
other  mouth  was  stopped  with  a 
cigar,  and  the  hands  were  busy  with 
match-safe  and  handle-bar.  But  one 
doesn't  resent  grunts,  or  even  silence, 
on  the  road,  so  we  wheeled  amicably 
along,  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  the 
fresh  lake  air,  and  carelessly  taking  on 
another  coat  of  sun  and  wind  paint 
against  the  days  of  "  chaps  "  and  frost- 
bites. A  mile  west,  then  south  by 
gentle  slopes,  the  road  winds  down 
nearer  the  broad  blue  lake,  where  be- 
lated sailing  vessels  are  hurrying  to 
winter  quarters,  and  the  last  propellor 
leaves  its  trail  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
We  take  our  way  along  the  lake  shore 
and  turn  west  again,  where  the  beach 
stretches  rough  and  gravelly,  but  we 
cyclists  know  of  a  narrow  foot-path  on 
the  roadside  where  we  go,  not  abreast, 
but  in  Indian  file,  my  view  of  the  out- 
stretching country  fields  being  obscured 
by  the  leader's  broad  blue  serge  back. 
Gingerly  across  the  railroad  track,  and 
over  the  massive  bridge,  through  the 
first  outlying  village,  up  a  saucy  little 
hill,  down  the  far  side,  with  feet  tucked 
up,  pedals  whirling  and  faces  alight  with 
that  joy  of  motion  which  none  but  the 
cyclist  fully  realizes,  and  which  comes 
into  one's  life  as  one  coasts  down  a 
rather  steep  hillside  on  the  wings  of  the 
silent  steed. 

"  Hallo  !  A  nutting  party  ;  shall  we 
dismount  ? "  The  leader  is  a  lazy  soul, 
and  answers  the  query  by  a  halt.  Off 
hops  the  better-half,  and  over  ditch  and 
fence  we  go  to  interview  a  dozen  street 
Arabs,  who  are  holding  a  modernized 
Druidical  seance  under  a  leafless  and 
ghostly  oak.  As  they  resent  the  incur- 
sion, and  refuse  to  be  chummy,  we  re- 
mount and  proceed  westward,  followed 
by  disrespectful  and  jeering  com- 
ments from  the  gan.m,  who  insult  us 
from  the  top  of  the  snake  fence.  The 
leader  smokes  on  philosophically,  and 
I   get  after  him  as  speedily   as  I  may, 


my  indignation  standing  me  in  good 
stead  as  an  additional  spur  to  my  pedal 
action. 

Round  a  curve,  close  alongside  the 
railroad,  we  get  abreast  of  a  train  and 
wildly  essay  a  race  ;  the  fireman  cheers 
us,  the  passengers  laugh  behind  the 
windows  as  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  the 
"  devil  horse  "  forges  ahead.  On  and  on 
we  fly,  down  a  rutty  lane,  where  I  go 
squeaking  for  fear  of  a  spill,  and  bring 
down  reproach  upon  me  from  the  leader; 
up  a  cruel  hill  that  nearly  overcomes 
my  breath  and  my  mettle,  and  then  for 
the  most  magnificent  coast  of  the  ride  ! 
The  city  lies  at  our  feet,  with  an  arm  of 
the  blue  lake  folded  about  its  hud- 
dled houses  ;  a  haze  of  many  chimneys' 
black  breath  hangs  over  it ;  but  still  it 
is  fair  to^look  at  as  we  skim  down  that 
long  hillside.  "  What  a  grand  view  you 
get  from  here,"  I  call  back  to  my  com- 
panion with  enthusiasm,  just  as  my 
wheel,  un braked,  wild  as  myself  with 
the  rapture  of  our  flight,  veers  a  trifle,, 
strikes  a  stubborn  stone,  and  with  an 
inebriate  stagger  and  lurch,  shoots  me 
over  bush  and  bramble  into  the  modest 
seclusion  of  a  deep  culvert.  "  From 
there  ?  "  jeeringly  replies  the  leader,  as 
he  flashes  past  me — wretch  that  he  is ! 
But  I  cannot  blame  him.  Nothing  short 
of  a  broken  bone  would  make  me  stop 
were  I  in  his  blissful  shoes,  and  who  ever 
broke  bones  by  perching  in  the  middle 
of  a  bramble  ?  I  crawl  out,  a  little 
lamely,  struggle  up  and  right  the  sprawl- 
ing wheel,  examine  it  solicitously,  and, 
full  of  joy  to  find  it  intact,  save  for  a 
dusty  and  scraped  mud-guard,  I  mount 
circumspectly,  and  with  cautious  brake 
and  sobered  mien  follow  the  leader, who 
is  consumed  with  delight  at  my  down- 
fall. I  pass  him  silently  as  he  guffaws, 
while  his  wheel  wobbles  in  sympathetic 
mirth  ;  I  am  bruised  and  tousled  and 
cross,  but  I  am  game,  and  for  a  mile  or 
two  there  is  a  distance  of  fifty  yards 
road-measure  and  fifty  leagues  heart 
measure  between  myself  and  my  lord 
and  master  ! 

Then  I  hear  a  cry,  "  Hallo,  don't  keep 
up  that  pace,  old  girl  ;  I'm  played  out." 
This  artful  remark  is  eminently  sooth- 
ing, but  for  another  half-mile  I  keep  on, 
then  suddenly  dismount  and  announce 
luncheon.  The  leader  looks  at  me  rather 
sheepishly  and  says,  sotto  voce,  as  he 
tests  my  wheel  and  presses  a  dent  out 
of   the  mud-guard,  "  You're  a  goer  ;  I 
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timed  you  that  mile  and  a  half."  My 
heart  is  won  by  his  open  strategy. 
"  How  much  ? "  I  ask,  unstrapping  the 
lunch.  "  By  Jove,  but  you've  bent  your 
off  pedal.  Hand  me  a  wrench,  will 
you  ? "  he  exclaims,  cleverly  evading  the 
exposure  of  his  undoubted  mendacity. 

We  lunch  off  chicken  and  ham  sand- 
wiches, and  somewhere  from  those  bun- 
dles of  "  coat  "  appear  two  wee  bottles  of 
ale,  while  a  pair  of  telescope  cups  report 
themselves  from  the  tool-cases  behind 
the  saddles. 

Good  folk  come  from  an  adjacent 
farm-house  and  dicker  with  us  for  a  sup- 
ply of  winter  potatoes,  and  offer  us 
snow-apples  and  a  rest  by  the  hearth- 
fire.  We  accept  the  offer  and  consume 
valuable  quarter-hours  answering  their 
questions  anent  the  wheel,  and  expati- 
ating to  their  unbelieving  ears  on  the 
joys  to  be  derived  therefrom  —  valuable 
quarter  hours,  since  the  sky  becomes 
overclouded  as  they  fly,  the  wind  has 
risen  ominously,  and  as  I  hurry  forth  to 
my  leader's  impatient  summons,  there 
falls  on  my  forehead  a  flake  of  snow  ! 

"  You's'll  never  make  home  on  them 
things,"  remarks  the  farmer  in  the  most 
lugubrious  tone.  "  Better  stack  'em  in 
the  barn,  and  I'll  hitch  up  and  take  you's 
and  the  taters  to  town  together  !  " 

It  was  common  sense,  no  doubt,  but 
his  contemptuous  disposal  of  our  hearts' 
treasures,  and  the  prospect  of  sharing  a 
lumber  wagon  with  twenty  bushels  of 
"taters,"  roused  the  joint  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  firm.  "  Oh,  one  flake 
isn't  a  snow-storm,"  and,  "  Come,  let's 
make  a  start ;  don't  forget  the  potatoes  !" 
were  our  independent  replies,  as  away 
in  the  teeth  of  the  north  wind  we  push- 
ed, half  doubting,  half  determined,  and 
were  very  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  dainty  stars,  hexagons  and  dia- 
monds, sailed  down  upon  us  as  we 
bent  to  our  work ;  the  wind  and  the 
waves  whispered  "  Speed  !  Speed  !  "  the 
pine  trees  shook  disapproving  fingers  at 
our  daring,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
leader's  cigar  blew  straight  across  my 
face  as  I  pedaled  steadily  up  that  long 
hill,  down  the  north  side,  one  hand  on 
the  handle-bar,  the  other  on  my  knee 
to  curb  the  soaring  impulse  of  my  wind- 
buffeted  skirt,  past  the  Druid  oak — Ah! 
how  soon  it  gets  dark  !  the  sky  is  woolly 
with  thickening  flakes  ;  they  hang  on 
the  leader's  mustache  and  creep  down 
the  better-half's  neck,  as  she  bends  al- 


most double  over  her  handle-bars.  My  ! 
what  a  gust — it  nearly  blew  me  over  ! 
and  a  wagon  load  of  section  laborers 
shout  some  well-meant  but  aggravat- 
ing invitations  to  get  up  in  their  wagon, 
wheel  and  all.  Never !  so  long  as  the 
leader  rides  nonchalantly  on  before. 
But  we  do  not  emulate  the  pace  of  the 
forenoon,  as  the  snow  clings  to  the  rub- 
ber of  our  pneumatic  tires  and  the  last 
daylight  fades.  Past  the  station,  where 
a  wide-eyed  engine  stands  panting  in 
seeming  sympathy  with  our  hard  work, 
through  the  village, ■ where  we  nearly 
upset  an  old  crone  in  the  blinding  snow 
flurries,  and  where  our  ears  tingle  with 
the  reproach  of  her  sharp  and  spicy 
periods  ;  down  by  the  water's  edge, where 
our  wheels  slue  and  swing  through  the 
treacherous  pebbles,  for  we  dare  not 
risk  the  narrow  by-path  in  the  dark. 

Another  hill,  a  faint  whimper  from 
me,  an  answering  growl  from  the  leader 
— a  halt.  "  I  can't  wheel  up  !  "  "  Well, 
you'd  better  walk.  Give  me  your 
wheel  !  "  A  broken-kneed  sprawl  and 
stagger  up  a  hill,  seemingly  seventeen 
miles  in  length,  a  stiff  remount,  with 
assistance  ignominious  and  inevitable,  a 
spurt  down  (by  faith,  not  by  sight),  and 
then  a  long  level  struggle  with  the  clog- 
ging, caving,  deepening  snow ;  a  chill 
of  pouring  perspiration,  a  sniffing  -  of 
noses,  dead  silence,  ever  increasing  effort 
and  ever  decreasing  speed. 

Presently,  a  muffled  word  of  encour- 
agement. "  Only  a  mile  more,  old  girl  ; 
can  you  do  it  ? "  but  I  dare  not  waste 
breath  in  answer  —  only  bend  a  trifle 
lower  and  struggle  on.  The~wheel  wob- 
bles now  and  then  ;  I  wobble  ;  my  back 
is  bent  so  that  I  shall  never  be  straight 
again  ;  the  road  seems  to  wave  and  un- 
dulate ;  it  looks  red  ;  it  looks  green  ; 
peacock  feathers  are  growing  all  over 
it.  I  am  fairly  steaming  in  a  Turkish 
bath  in  the  open  air.  How  thirsty  I  am  ! 
Oh,  how  parched,  and  tired,  and  sleepy, 
and  hot  and  cold.  My  feet  lag — stop. 
Ah-h-h — down  I  go,  prone  on  the  boule- 
vard and  the  wheel  alongside.  "  Hallo, 
that's  a  fine  way  to  dismount,"  says  the 
leader,  jeeringly,  his  voice  sounding  thin 
and  far  away.  "  Come,  run  in  and  take 
your  damp  things  off  !  Come,  get  up, 
old  girl  !  Here,  Bridget,  run  !  Your 
mistress  has  fainted  !  "  I  summon  all 
my  strength  to  murmur  defiantly,  but 
drunkenly,  "No — I — haven't;"  but  I 
never  was  so  near  it  in  my  life  ! 


FOOT-RACING. 


BY    JOHN    CORBIN. 


THAT  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift  is  a  daily  commonplace;  yet 
none  but  the  accustomed  specta- 
tor at  athletic  meetings  realizes 
how  literally  the  words  may  be  taken. 
The  unaccustomed  observer  says  to  his 
favorite:  "  Run  hard,  old  fellow,  and 
you'll  win  !"  and  immediately  fixes  his 
attention  on  the  man  who  takes  the  lead. 
Yet,  a  little  observation  will  convince 
him  that  the  pacemaker  very  often 
drops  from  view  at  the  finish;  so  that 
after  a  while  he  will  be  found  shouting 
confidently  to  a  friend  who  is  plodding 
along  in  tlTird  or  fourth  place.  As  his 
observation  of  races  increases  he  will  be 
likely  to  assume  that  because  an  athlete 
lags  at  the  start,  he  will  prove  strong 
at  the  finish;  yet  this  view  is  as  false 
as  the  first.  In  point  of  fact,  every 
variety  of  foot-races  —  sprints,  hurdle 
races,  middle- distance,  and  distance  runs 
— has  a  character  of  its  own  that  re- 
quires close  study;  and  every  athlete, 
moreover,  has  a  distinct  variety  of 
power  that  he  must  understand  thor- 
oughly to  attain  his  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess. If  he  misjudges  either  the  kind 
of  race  he  is  running,  or  his  ability,  the 
prize  will  usually  not  be  to  the  strong. 

In  the  sprints  it  is  almost  always  true 
that  if  a  man  runs  hard  enough  he  will 
win.  In  other  words,  from  the  crack  of 
the  pistol — more  than  one  famous 
starter  has  trained  himself  to  bound 
forth  at  the  first  click  of  the  trigger — to 
the  last  stride  at  the  tape,  every  move- 
ment must  be  made  with  the  utmost 
possible  exertion.  Anyone  who  has 
photographed  sprinters  in  motion  will 
testify  to  this,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  does  not  rival  a  tragic  masque 
in  the  contortions  of  his  features.  A 
curious  illustration  of  the  effort  required 
of  a  first-rate  sprinter  may  be  had  in  a 
story,  often  told,  of  a  professional  who 
struggled  so  hard  to  save  himself  from 
unexpected  defeat,  that  he  fell  in  a 
faint  after  running  only  two  hundred 
yards,  and  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  race.  Such  an  acci- 
dent would,  of  course,  be  impossible 
where  men  are  trained  with  adequate 
care,  as   in  colleges  and  athletic  clubs, 


for  an  athlete  in  perfect  condition  is 
proof  against  injury  of  this  kind ;  and 
moreover,  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand whose  courage  is  equal  to  such  ex- 
treme exertion.  But  the  accident  will 
serve  to  show  that  fierce  and  unremit- 
ting effort  is  required  of  a  sprinter. 

This,  however,  must  be  taken  only  as 
a  rule-of-thumb.  Probably  no  man 
ever  ran  who  had  not  some  special  dis- 
tance at  which  he  was  relatively  best, 
so  that,  in  races  beyond  this  distance, 
he  would  be  forced  to  husband  his 
strength  for  the  finish.  For  instance, 
E.  B.  Bloss  and  H.  T.  Harding  are  un- 
equaled  for  all  distances  up  to  sixty 
yards,  but  for  all  races  over  a  hun- 
dred yards  are  third  or  fourth-rate  men; 
and  Bloss,  who  holds  the  world's  indoor 
records  up  to  fifty  yards,  is  not  only  in- 
ferior to  Harding  at  a  hundred  yards, 
but  has  been  beaten  in  this  event  by 
more  than  one  nameless  sprinter.  Con- 
sequently, in  a  hundred  yard  dash  Bloss 
might  save  his  strength  for  the 
last  twenty  yards  precisely  as  a  mile 
runner  would  do  for  the  last  quarter. 

A  similar  instance  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence,  is  that  of  sprinters 
who  find  that  though  they  are  easily 
beaten  at  a  hundred  or  two-twenty 
yard  dash,  they  are  first-rate  men  for 
some  intermediate  distance.  W.  L. 
Thompson,  Captain  of  the  Harvard  team 
of  1893,  has,  in  practice,  run  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  fifteen  seconds, 
but  has  never  beaten  10  2-5  seconds 
for  the  short  dash,  or  22  3-5  seconds  for 
the  long  dash.  In  other  words,  a  sec- 
ond-rate man  at  the  regular  distances 
may  do  even  time  in  his  special  dis- 
tance. If,  now,  such  a  man  ran  at  full 
tilt  throughout  a  fast  race,  he  would 
be  behind  at  a  hundred  yards,  lead  at 
his  special  distance,  and  fall  behind  near 
the  finish.  His  best  tactics  would  prob- 
ably be  to  start  and  finish  hard,  but  to 
run  slightly  within  himself  elsewhere. 

A  curious  problem  in  sprinting  is  pre- 
sented by  the  famous  races  between 
H.  S.  Brooks,  Jr.,  the  champion  Yale 
sprinter  of  ten  years  back,  and  Wendell 
Baker,  of  Harvard.  Brooks  had  beaten 
Lon.  E.   Myers — probably  the  greatest 
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runner  the  world  has  ever  seen — in  the 
two-twenty  yard  dash,  passing  him  near 
the  tape  ;  and  in  consequence  was  re- 
puted a  mighty  finisher.  At  the  Inter- 
collegiate Championship  of  1884  he  won 
the  short  dash  from  Baker ;  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  his  staying 
power  would  make  the  long  dash  a  walk 
over.  As  it  happened,  however,  Baker 
passed  him  at  the  finish,  precisely  as  he 
had  previously  passed  Myers.  The  so- 
lution of  the  problem  here  presented 
appeared  two  years  later,  when  Baker 
ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  47 ^s.,  estab- 
lishing the  present  world's  record.  As 
Brooks'  best  time  for  the  quarter  was 
50  1-5S.,  his  staying  power  was  manifest- 
ly less  ;  and  accordingly,  though  he  was 
probably  the  better  man  for  a  hundred 
yards,  his  chance  of  beating  Baker  in 
the  long  dash  was  practically  nil. 
Against  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  this 
event  Brooks  was  a  wonderfully  strong 
finisher  ;  but  probably  no  man  ever  ran 
stronger  at  the  tape  than  Baker. 

In  both  high  and  low  hurdle  races  the 
same  general  rules  hold ;  but  there 
are  here  many  other  important  consid- 
erations. The  strength  must  often  be 
husbanded  for  the  finish,  but  no  burst 
of  speed  will  compensate  for  awkward- 
ness in  "  taking  "  the  hurdles  ;  and  the 
strongest  possible  finish  will  fail  of  due 
effect  if  each  leap  and  stride  is  not 
measured  exactly.  If,  for  instance,  the 
hurdler  permits  his  forward  foot  to 
strike  the  bar,  he  will  almost  inevitably 
be  thrown  out  of  his  stride,  which  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  happen,  short 
*)f  a  fall.  Moreover,  if  he  leaps  too  high 
over  the  bar,  his  speed  is  instantly 
checked,  and  the  difficulty  of  gliding 
into  the  sprinting  step  when  he  alights 
is  increased.  An  expert  hurdler  skims 
the  sticks  so  narrowly  that  the  instep  of 
his  rear  foot  ticks  each  bar.  When  P. 
C.  Puffer,  of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club,  made  his  phenomenal  record  of 
15  2-5S.  at  the  American  Champion- 
ship of  1892,  there  was  a  strong  breeze 
behind  him,  and  the  slight  jar  his  instep 
gave  the  hurdles  was  enough  to  over- 
turn almost  every  one  of  them. 

But  ease  and  economy  in  leaping  are 
not  more  essential  than  accuracy  in 
measuring  the  stride  ;  and  the  improve- 
ment in  hurdle  records  during  the  past 
decade  is  largely  due  to  careful  atten- 
tion to  striding.  In  the  high  hurdle 
races  every  man   must   cover  the   ten 


yards  between  the  hurdles  in  three 
strides  and  a  leap.  In  the  low  hurdle 
races  there  are  twenty  yards  between 
the  flights,  so  that  the  hurdler  has  more 
liberty  to  use  his  natural  stride.  A  man 
with  a  long  stride  will  cover  the  dis- 
tance in  seven  steps,  and  thus  gain  the 
advantage  of  taking  all  the  hurdles  from 
the  same  leg.  G.  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  who 
won  the  event  in  25  2-5S.  at  the  Intercol- 
legiates  of  1892,  used  this  style  without 
difficulty.  A  man  with  a  short  stride 
has  to  take  eight  steps,  and,  moreover, 
buck  the  hurdles  alternately  from  right 
and  left  leg.  Many  hurdlers  are  able  to 
start  a  race  with  a  seven-stride  style, 
but,  in  order  to  be  sure  and  strong  at 
the  finish,  fall  into  the  eight-stride  style 
during  the  race.  J.  P.  Lee,  who  made 
the  present  world's  record  of  24  4-53., 
regularly  changed  his  style  after  the 
fifth  hurdle.  Such  a  change  as  this,  of 
course,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  effect, 
and  should  be  practiced  constantly  at 
whatever  point  in  a  race  the  hurdler 
finds  on  the  whole  best  suited  to  his  in- 
dividual powers.  At  the  Intercollegiate 
Championship  of  1893,  W.  F.  Garcelon 
undertook  to  drop  into  an  eight-stride 
style  over  the  last  hurdle,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  look  back  to  see  how  near 
his  opponents  were.  This  proved  one 
of  several  misfortunes  that  lost  Harvard 
the  championship.  Garcelon  was  passed 
by  an  inferior  hurdler  from  Yale. 

In  the  middle-distance  and  distance 
runs  the  various  plans  in  racing  fre- 
quently amount  to  strategy  ;  so  that  the 
chief  satisfaction  in  winning  is  often  the 
consciousness  of  having  outgeneraled  a 
rival,  and.  the  bitterest  pang  of  defeat  is 
the  sense  of  being  outwitted. 

In  all  events  above  the  long  dash  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  run  at  a  maxi- 
mum speed  that  shall  be  uniform  at  all 
points.  If  a  contestant  continue  from 
the  first  at  top  speed,  there  will  inevit- 
ably come  a  time  when  further  effort  is 
impossible  ;  and  he  will  meet  a  fate  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  professional  sprinter 
who  ran  himself  out  in  two  hundred 
yards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  strikes 
an  easy  pace  and  holds  it  till  the  last 
score  or  so  of  yards,  he  will  be  unable, 
even  if  he  could  command  the  speed  of 
the  fastest  sprinter,  to  make  up  the  time 
he  has  lost.  The  ideal  method,  theo- 
retically, is  to  strike  the  fastest  pace 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  for  the  given 
distance.      Thus    a  runner  whose  best 
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possible  time  is  55  seconds  for  a  quarter- 
mile,  could  attain  this  only  by  run- 
ning both  furlongs  in  27^4  seconds.  In 
practice  a  slight  alteration  would  have 
to  be  made  in  these  figures.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous to  run  the  first  furlong  a  sec- 
ond or  so  faster  than  the  last.  Thus  the 
times  would  be  27  seconds  and  28  sec- 
onds, respectively,  for  the  furlongs.  A 
greater  difference  than  this  should  sel- 
dom be  made.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
rule-of-thumb,  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  strike  the  greatest  aver- 
age speed  and  hold  it  to  the  finish. 

Still,  other  things  are  not  always 
equal.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a 
quarter-mile  race  between  two  men,  Y., 
who  is  a  good  sprinter,  and  can  run  a 
quarter  in  55  seconds,  and  P.,  who  is  a 
good  distance  runner,  and  can  do  a  quar- 
ter in  54  seconds.  If  each  strikes  his 
maximum  average  speed,  or  something 
near  it,  and  holds  the  pace  to  the  finish, 
P.  will  inevitably  win.  How,  then,  is  Y. 
to  beat  him  ?  The  trick  is  very  simple, 
if  only  P.  can  be  caught  off  his  guard. 
At  the  start  the  sprinter  Y.  will  play 
'possum,  and  lag  behind.  This,  togeth- 
er with  conscious  superiority,  will  breed 
over-confidence  in  P.,  who  will  thus  be 
beguiled  into  running  at  a  rate  consid- 
erably lower  than  his  maximum  aver- 
age. Y.  will  continue  to  lag  until  the 
last  twenty  yards  or  so.  Here  he  will 
gather  all  his  energy  and  be  sprinting 
for  the  tape  before  P.  knows  what  is 
up  ;  and  P.  will  suddenly  discover  that, 
struggle  hard  as  he  can,  his  sturdy  dis- 
tance-running legs  will  not  move  so  fast 
as  Y.'s  supple  sprinting  pins.  Y.  will 
cross  the  tape  exhausted  in  about  56  sec- 
onds, while  P.  will  lumber  in  hale  and 
hearty  some  yards  behind.  This  is  the 
trick  of  out- sprinting  a  man  at  the  finish. 

Tactics  of  this  order  were  attempted 
by  Yale  at  the  Yale- Harvard  games  of 
1893.  The  Yale  half-mile  xunner  had  a 
record  of  two  minutes,  and,  as  he  had 
run  100  yards  in  10  4-5  seconds,  he  was 
confident  of  out-sprinting  the  Harvard 
men.  Accordingly  a  Yale  novice  was 
sent  ahead  to  make  the  pace  as  slow  as 
possible.  The  quarter  was  run  in  64 
seconds  instead  of  the  proper  58,  and 
this  rate  was  continued  through  the 
third  furlong,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  men  from  Yale.  Here,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Harvard  run- 
ners had  on  their  sprinting  shoes,  for 
they  dashed  in  to  the  finish  in  one-two- 


three  order,  while  the  Yale  man  fin- 
ished, quite  fresh,  in  fourth  place.  This 
unforeseen  result  was  due  to  a  factor 
which  the  Yale  runner  had  apparently 
neglected.  During  the  previous  three 
years  he  had  trained  for  and  won  the 
distance  championship  of  his  college, 
so  that  his  muscles  were  much  stif- 
fened. Meanwhile  the  Harvard  men 
had  practiced  sprinting.  The  time  in 
this  race  was  2m.  3  3-5S.,  which  is  slow 
enough,  considering  that  two  of  the  Har- 
vard men  as  well  as  the  Yale  man  were 
capable  of  doing  two  minutes  even.  The 
noticeable  point  is  that  if  the  Harvard 
runners  had  not  willingly  consented  to 
the  slow  pace  set  by  Yale,  one  of  the 
three  places  must  have  gone  to  the  blue. 
It  was  by  a  similar  calculation  that 
Downs  won  his  famous  victory  over 
Dohm  in  a  600-yard  race.  Downs  had 
begun  running  at  Exeter  as  a  distance 
man.  In  the  Intercollegiates  of  1888  he 
won  a  trial  heat  in  the  half-mile,  and  in 
1889  he  won  the  half.  Dohm,  on  the 
contrary,  began  at  the  shorter  distances, 
winning  a  trial  heat  in  the  quarter  in 
1888,  and  the  finals  the  following  year. 
Thus  in  1889  Downs  won  the  half,  and 
Dohm  won  the  quarter.  Moreover, 
Downs  was  beaten  by  Dohm  in  the 
quarter  before  winning  the  half ;  so 
that  Dohm  would  be  justified  by  facts 
in  thinking  himself  the  better  sprinter. 
Accordingly,  when  it  came  to  the  match 
race,  Dohm  calculated  that  if  he  could 
hold  his  man  for  500  yards  he  could 
outsprint  him  at  the  finish.  One  factor, 
however,  was  wanting  to  his  calcula- 
tion. It  was  Downs'  unfailing  custom 
to  judge  how  his  opponent  would  run, 
and  then  take  the  opposite  tack.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  Dohm  was  training  for 
endurance,  Downs  was  training  for 
speed.  So  fleet  did  he  become  that  he 
repeatedly  ran  100  yards  in  practice 
in  less  than  10  1-5  seconds.  On  the 
day  of  the  race  Dohm  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  holding  his  man  for  five 
hundred  yards  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  spurt  he  found  that  his  efforts 
were  useless,  for  the  sprinting  shoes 
were  on  the  other  man's  feet.  The  time 
announced  in  this  race  was  im.  11  2-5S., 
which  equals  Myers'  world's  record  ;  but 
it  is  still  maintained  by  several  of  the 
officials  that  the  race  was  faster.  In 
the  following  year  Downs  won  the  quar- 
ter at  the  Intercollegiates,  and  was  sec- 
ond to  Dohm  in  the  half.     Tims  these 
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two  men  exactly  changed  places.  In 
the  quarter  Downs  subsequently  beat 
Wendell  Baker's  record  ;  though,  like 
the  record  in  the  600  yards  run,  it 
has  never  been  allowed  except  by  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  In  the  half 
Dohm  ran  within  a  twentieth  of  a  sec- 
ond of  the  world's  record,  and,  except  for 
a  stroke  of  extreme  ill-luck,  he  would 
doubtless  at  present  hold  the  record  at 
im.  54  1-5S.  It  was  a  handicap  race,  and 
after  working  through  the  mass  of  the 
field,  he  was  pocketed  near  the  finish  by 
two  limit  men.  For  twenty  yards  he 
was  forced  to  clip  every  stride,  and  he 
broke  through  at  last  only  about  fifteen 
inches  short  of  the  world's  record.  How 
much  of  this  change  in  the  favorite  dis- 
tances of  the  two  runners  was  due  to 
Downs's  tactics  in  the  match  race  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Yet  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  a  shrewd  head  and  a  knack  of 
profiting  by  experience  are  as  necessary 
to  the  runner  as  strength  and  speed. 

To  outsprint  a  man  in  middle  dis- 
tance runs  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
have  the  more  supple  pair  of  legs.  Ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  psychological 
as  well  as  physiological  facts.  In  a  re- 
cent article  on  Starting  it  was  ex- 
plained how  the  time  required  for  men- 
tal reactions  varies  not  only  in  different 
men,  but,  under  different  circumstances, 
in  the  same  man.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  fatigue  toward  the  end  of  a 
hard  run  is  more  largely  neural  than 
muscular.  Consequently,  as  the  athlete 
becomes  tired,  his  mental  reactions  are 
performed  more  slowly.  In  the  com- 
mon phrase,  he  gets  too  tired  to  think. 
Suppose,  now,  that  two  runners  of  near- 
ly equal  power  are  about  to  swing  into 
the  straight -away  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
race.  If  the  inferior  man  immediately 
spurts  ahead,  the  other  will  have  fully 
seventy  yards  in  which  to  gather  up 
the  tag  ends  of  his  vitality  and  regain 
the  lead.  The  better  plan  is  not  to  dis- 
turb the  leader's  confidence  till  the  last 
few  yards,  and  to  spend  the  interim  in 
nerving  up  for  the  final  effort.  The 
spurt  long  prepared  for  will  come  of  a 
sudden.  The  leader  will  be  caught  off 
his  guard,  his  tired  nerves  will  refuse  to 
respond  on  the  instant  to  his  bidding,  so 
that  by  the  time  he  has  gathered  him- 
self together  for  the  supreme  effort,  the 
inferior  man  will  have  won  the  race. 

The  converse  of  the  trick  of  out- 
sprinting  a  man  occurs  when  a  runner 


is  enticed  into  too  fast  a  pace  at  the 
start.  An  inexperienced  contestant,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  the  racing  instinct 
strong,  will  usually  follow  close  behind 
the  leader,  and  if  the  leader  happens 
to  be  a  decoy  sent  out  in  the  interests 
of  his  enemy,  he  will  thus  waste  his 
strength,  while  the  enemy  is  running  a 
properly  judged  race.  He  is  then,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  drawn  out  at  the  start. 
At  the  Intercollegiate  games  of  1891,  A. 
M.  White,  of  Harvard,  played  this  trick 
upon  himself.  He  ran  the  quarter  in  57 
seconds,  and  it  very  unluckily  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  could  run  the  next 
quarter  in  a  minute  the  Intercollegiate 
record  would  be  his.  For  three  hundred 
yards,  he  was  rods  ahead  of  the  pack, 
but  was  passed  just  before  the  finish  by 
three  men  who  were  only  running  to 
win.  W.  B.  Wright,  of  Yale,  won  the 
race  in  im.  59  1-5S.,  which,  next  to 
Dohm's  record  of  im.  57  1-5S.,  is  the 
fastest  half  ever  run  at  the  Intercol- 
legiates.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  whirligig  of  time  brought 
about  its  revenges  for  Harvard.  The 
Yale  team  laid  a  plot  to  make  the 
Harvard  mile  runners  run  as  White  had 
run  the  year  before.  An  unknown 
wearer  of  the  blue  galloped  about  the 
track  in  fifty-eight  seconds,  and  did  the 
half  in  two  minutes  and  eight  seconds. 
But  the  Harvard  runners  refused  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  were  for  a  long  time  al- 
most half  a  lap  behind.  In  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  however,  three  of 
them  passed  the  pacemaker,  winning  all 
eight  points  in  the  event.  If  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  follow  the  decoy 
pacemaker  it  is  probable  that  all  three 
would  have  been  beaten. 

For  races  of  a  mile  and  upward  the 
tactics  are,  roughly  speaking,  the  same 
as  for  a  quarter  and  a  half,  with  perhaps 
a  single  exception.  It  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible by  playing  a  game  of  bluff  to 
break  the  heart  of  a  competitor.  If, 
for  instance,  in  a  five-mile  run  a  good 
man  finds  that  a  rival  has  gained  a  lap, 
and  is  apparently  as  fresh  as  ever,  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  quit  the  track,  or  at  least 
to  run  on  without  hope  of  winning.  In 
the  latter  case,  when  he  wakes  up  to- 
ward the  finish  to  find  that  his  rival  is 
weakening  decidedly  it  is  usually  too 
late  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  the 
inferior  man  wins.  Such  tactics,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  venturesome,  and  are 
more  than  likely  to  prove  a  boomerang 
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for  the  strategist.  They  are  used  only 
by  such  men  as  prefer  poker  to  athletics. 

Indeed,  interesting  as  are  the  many 
tricks  by  which  a  clever  man  will  man- 
age to  beat  his  betters,  there  is-  great 
danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  on 
them.  The  old  adage  about  the  best 
laid  plans  might  be  altered  (with  regard 
to  men  at  least)  by  saying  that  the  more 
finely  spun  the  plan  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  gang  aglee.  If,  for  instance,  Dohm 
had  reasoned  it  out,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done,  that  Downs  would  prepare  a 
countercheck  to  his  sprinting  power,  he 
would  doubtless  have  sprinted  harder 
than  ever.  This  somersault  of  strategy 
would  have  landed  Dohm  on  his  feet ; 
but  the  mind  refuses  to  go  through  the 
mazes  of  ratiocination  by  which  Downs 
could  anticipate  this,  or  to  surmise  what 
his  countercheck  would  be. 

The  trouble  with  all  this  sort  of  thing 
is  that  it  is  not  sport ;  and  with  a  ner- 
vous, intellectual  folk  like  ourselves,  the 
great  danger  on  track  and  field  lies  in 
the  substitution  of  delightfully  clever 
tactics  for  genuine  fun  and  mirth,  of 
hard  brain  work  for  courage  and  for- 
titude. The  man  who  gets  most  re- 
creation is  the  man  who  most  enjoys 
the  green  grass  and  sunlight  of  the 
athletic  field,  the  stimulus  of  moderate 
and  wholesome  exercise,  and  the  deli- 
cious chill  of  the  shower,  followed  by 
the  no  less  delicious  warmth  of  the  rub- 
down.  Nor  should  one  forget  the  out-of- 
door  friendships  that  spring  from  ath- 
letic   rivalry    and   comradeship.      And 


when  it  comes  to  the  flagellation  of  the 
race — the  hard  penance  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  training — the  ultimate  test  of 
character  is  not  that  one  man  should 
outwit  another,  though  this  may  be  part 
of  it,  but  that  when  the  reputation  of 
friends  and  college  hangs  in  the  scale, 
no  ordinary  personal  consideration 
should  have  weight.  The  man  who 
does  excellently  in  practice  and  fails 
completely  when  it  comes  to  an  impor- 
tant race  is  known  to  every  athletic 
team  ;  but  for  the  praise  of  athletic 
manhood  be  it  said,  that  that  man  is 
commoner  who  takes  fire  in  competi- 
tion and  outdoes  himself.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, necessary  that  a  runner  should 
labor  so  hard  as  to  faint  at  the  finish,  nor 
is  this  always  physically  possible.  Yet 
one  cannot  help  admiring  the  spirit 
which  makes  this  the  ideal  of  the  ath- 
lete. There  were  once  two  rival  run- 
ners, so  the  tradition  goes,  who  had  met 
in  many  a  hard-fought  race.  When  it 
came  to  the  deciding  contest  the  weak- 
er of  the  two  won,  though  he  fell  across 
the  tape.  The  stronger  finished  with 
ease,  and  seeing  that  the  other  had 
fallen,  ran  back  and,  carrying  his  friend 
to  his  mattress  in  the  gymnasium, 
brought  him  to  consciousness.  As  the 
victor  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  his  friend 
attending,  and  said,  bewildered :  "  I 
dreamed  that  I  had  won  the  race." 
And  the  athlete  whose  courage  had 
been  too  weak  to  master  him,  was  over- 
come by  these  words  and  sank  at  the 
side  of  his  friend. 


THE    FOREIGN    GIRL. 


BY   ANNA  M.  WILLIAMS. 
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ER  gown  is  made  by  Felix, 

Her  chapeau  by  Rousse  ; 
Her  suedes  of  tan  and  point-lace  fan, 

Are  from  the  Bon  Marche.     • 
She  skims  the  Anglo-Saxon, 

And  punctures  it  with  French  ; 
Affects  the  works  of  Moliere,  and 

Derivatives  by  Trench. 

At  german  or  cotillion, 

She  never  takes  an  ice; 
Indulges  only  in  frappgs 

Because  they're  tres  gcod — nice. 
When  out  upon  the  Mall, 

(We  call  it  Central  Park,) 
She  rides  a  nobby  English  cob, 

In  front  of  sti.f  old  Mark. 

At  table  d'hote  all  cater, 

To  her  gastronomic  taste  ; 
The  menu  (hieroglyphic's  art !) 

In  foreign  lingo  's  graced. 
Vienna  serves  her  rolls, 

Madeira  yields  its  wines — 
Figs  and  dates  from  foreign  States, 

And  grapes  from  Tuscan  vines. 


She  chats  of  dear  old  Naples, 

Gondolas  and  guitars ; 
The  mule-back  rides— the  Rigi's  height- 

The  Vatican  and  Mars  ; 
The  violets  she  gathered 

From  Tasso's  lonely  tomb  ; 
The  Lion  of  Lucerne,  and  bits 

Of  keepsakes  in  her  room. 

She  has  a  charming  accent, 

A  shrug  that 's  Frenchy,  too— 
She  dotes  on  ballades  and  rondeaux, 

And  triolets,  a  few. 
But  should  you  probe  one  query. 

She  11  answer  you.  my  man, 
With  quite  a  saucy,  injured  air, 

"  Why,    Pm  American!" 


FROM   SLOOP   TO  CUTTER    IN   AMERICA. 

BY     CAPT.    A.    J.     KENEALY* 


ONG  before  yacht  racing 
was  thought  of  as 
a  sport,  the  Amer- 
ican sloop  was  fam- 
ous. In  1783  a  sloop 
of  only  forty  tons 
sailed  from  Bos- 
ton, bound  on  a 
voyage  to  Canton, 
laden  with  a  cargo 
of  American  gin- 
seng root,  then,  as  now,  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  medicine.  Touch- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
provisions,  her  commander,  Captain 
Hallett,  found  a  number  of  English  ships 
homeward  bound  from  Canton.  The 
English  captains,  fearing  the  entering 
wedge  of  American  rivalry  in  this  en- 
terprise— for  this  was  the  first  American 
vessel  to  engage  in  the  trade— bought 
out  Captain  Hallett's  cargo  of  ginseng, 
giving  him  two  pounds  of  fine  tea  for 
each  pound  of  the  root.  This  made  it 
quite  profitable  for  the  Bostoniah.  But 
the  little  scheme  by  no  means  prevented 
our  countrymen  from  seeking  commerce 
in  the  Orient. 

Captain  Stewart  Dennis  of  Albany 
sailed  in  his  eighty-four-ton  sloop  Ex- 
periment on  December  15,  1785,  with  a 
crew  of  seven  men  and  two  boys,  bound 
to  Canton.  He.  returned  with  a  cargo 
of  tea,  having  made  a  good  speculation 
of  it.  He  could  scarcely  persuade  the 
Chinese  that  he  had  made  the  long  pass- 
age of  15,000  miles  in  such  a  cockleshell, 
and  for  years  after  he  lived  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Canton  merchants  as  the 
"one-mast  captain." 

In  September,  1787,  the  sloop  Lady 
Washington,  of  ninety  tons,  Captain 
Robert  Gay,  sailed  from  Boston  on  a 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  returning  with  a  cargo  of  splen- 
did furs.  A  medal  was  struck  to  coirf- 
memorate  this  daring  voyage,  and  one 
of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington. 

In  1793,  there  were  ninety  sloops, 
averaging  ninety  tons  each,  in  the  pas- 


senger and  freight  trade  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  the  quickest  passage 
on  record  of  that  time  being  sixteen 
hours  from  pier  to  pier,  the  distance 
being  160  miles — a  capital  bit  of  sailing, 
by  the  by. 

The  sloop,  as  a  distinctively  American 
vessel,  probably  arose  from  the  mother 
country  forbidding  by  law  the  colonists 
from  building  any  other  type  of  vessel. 
The  little  craft  one  sees  plying  up  and 
down  the  noble  Hudson,  and  making 
good  weather  in  strong  winds,  are  all 
that  is  left  to  remind  us  of  what  was  once 
a  great  industry,  but  which  was  most 
effectually  wiped  out  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam. 

Schooners,  too,  the  first  of  which  rig 
was  launched  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
were  found  to  be  handier  and  more 
economic  than  the  large  single-stickers, 
and  they  too  had  much  to  do  with  driv- 
ing the  big  American  sloop  from  the 
face  of  the  sea. 

I  have  given  only  a  few  instances  of 
deep-water  voyages  performed  by  that 
able  and  representative  craft,  the  Amer- 
ican sloop  ;  but  these  examples  may  not 
be  amiss  when  read  by  yachtsmen  and 
others  who  are  accustomed  to  deride  a 
vessel  that  has  played  a  great  part  in 
the  early  history  and  development  of 
this  nation,  and  persistently  claim  to  see 
no  good  in  it. 

In  writing  of  these  sloops  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  fast  yacht  Maria. 
a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in 
another  chapter,  was  modeled  after  the 
old  North  River  sloop  Eliza  Ann.  This 
vessel  was  quite  fast,  and  sailed  with 
the  squadron  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  on  its  first  cruise  to  Newport  im- 
mediately after  its  organization  in  July, 
1844.  Commodore  Stevens  had  the 
Eliza  Ann  hauled  out,  and  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Stevens  took  her  lines  off.  The  sloop 
was  owned  and  sailed  by  Captain  Peter 
Van  Erder.  When  the  Maria  first  came 
out  from  the  yard  of  Mr.  William  Capes 
of  Hoboken,  Commodore  Stevens  bet 
Captain  Van  Erder  $500  that  she  would 


*A  chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book,  "The  Yacht  Races  for  the  America's  Cup."    (OUTING  Co.,  Ltd.,  1894.) 
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beat  the  Eliza  Ann.  The  skipper  took 
the  bet,  the  course  to  be  from  Hoboken 
to  the  Southwest  Spit  and  back. 

Now  the  Maria  had  an  enormous  rig, 
and  it  was  breezing  pretty  high  at  the 
start.  Just  as  soon  as  she  filled  away, 
a  strong  puff  smote  her,  and  over  she 
went  till  the  lee  coamings  of  her  hatches 
were  under  water.  Her  mainsail  came 
down  by  the  run  to  save  her,  the  hal- 
yards being  let  go  in  a  hurry.  Luckily 
she  righted,  and  was  towed  to  her  dock 
by  a  Hoboken  ferry-boat.  She  was 
made  to  stand  up  by  the  addition  of 
more  ballast,  and  the  old  skipper  of  the 
sloop  was  given  his  $500  forthwith,  for 
Commodore  Stevens  was  every  inch  a 
sportsman. 

After  the  Maria  had  been  put  into 
racing  trim,  her  owner  used  to  enjoy 
taking  a  party  of  his  friends  down  the 
bay  to  meet  the  incoming  steamers — 
then  nothing  but  scows.  If  there  was 
any  wind  at  all  blowing  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  sailing  round  them  when  going 
at  full  speed,  to  the  humiliation  of  their 
commanders  and  the  amazement  of 
their  passengers. 

,  Meanwhile,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Atalanta,  in  1881,  a  great  change  came 
over  the  yachtsmen  of  this  country.  It 
was  in  1876  that  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  cutter  craze  "  first  began 
to  establish  itself  in  these  waters.  The 
famous  little  cutter  Kitten,  designed  by 
John  Harvey  of  Wivenhoe,  England,  and 
imported,  had  served  as  an  introduction, 
of  the  pronounced  English  type  of  rac- 
ing yacht.  The  British  designer  was  at 
that  time  hampered  by  a  series  of  rules, 
the  evolution  of  which  it  is  not  now  nec- 
essary to  give.  As  Mr.  Hyslop,  the 
measurer  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
has  forcibly  pointed  out  in  Outing,  he 
found  beam  so  dear  that  he  took  the 
smallest  quantity  of  it  that  he  could 
make  do.  Length  he  found  cheap,  and 
he  took  a  lot  of  it.  Depth  he  found  had 
no  price  at  all,  and  if  he  could  make  two 
or  three  feet  of  it  do  duty  for  one  foot 
cut  off  the  beam,  he  naturally  took  it. 
"  Having  now  reduced  the  width  of  his 
load  water  line  to  the  narrowest  limits 
to  preserve  the  needed  area  within  it 
and  furnish  a  fulcrum  of  the  needed 
strength  to  lift  the  heavy  weight  on  his 
keel,  he  makes  his  ends  somewhat  fuller 
than  he  likes  and  leaves  his  middle  body 
as  nearly  like  a  wall  as  he  dares  to, 
varying    his  work,    as    he   appreciates, 


respectively,  the  value  of  fine  form  or 
the  need  of  stability  and  other  quali- 
ties." 

Thus  the  "plank  on  edge,"  with  its 
lead  mine  on  the  keel,  flourished  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  British  designers 
continued  to  turn  out  a  great  many 
3rachts  of  this  variety  that  were  very 
fast,  quite  safe,  and  although  prone  to 
slinging  the  water  about  in  dirty 
weather,  were  very  creditable  racing 
craft.  Of  course  they  were  "tonnage 
cheaters  "  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
the  logical  result  of  imposing  heavy 
penalties  on  beam.  Although  not  a  de- 
sirable class  of  vessel,  they  found  admir^- 
ers  in  this  country,  and  their  introduc- 
tion has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  sport  of  yachting,  as  a  compromise 
craft  has  arisen  which,  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, would  seem  hard  to  excel.  The 
era  of  the  "  sandbagger  "  is  happily  over, 
never  again  to  return.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  rash  enough  to  assert  that  there 
was  not  any  amount  of  the  most  excit- 
ing sport  in  racing  a  "  sandbagger  "  or 
a  "skimming  dish,"  but  the  boat  was 
wrong  on  general  principles,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  how  it  managed  to  thrive  among 
us  for  so  long. 

The  first  departure  from  the  regular 
American  type  was  probably  the  Petrel, 
built  by  Mr.  John  Hyslop,  but  to  Com- 
modore Robert  Center  is  due  whatever 
credit  attaches  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  first  boat  of  distinctive 
cutter  type  launched  in  this  country. 
This  craft  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Mumm 
in  Brooklyn.  She  was  called  the  Vo- 
lant e.  Her  length  was  45  feet,  her  beam 
1 2  feet,  and  her  draught  of  water  7  feet. 
She  had  about  two  tons  of  lead  in  her 
keel,  the  remainder  of  her  six  tons  (all 
lead)  being  carried  inside.  Her  rig  was 
purely  cutter,  and  of  course  she  had  a 
running  bowsprit.  Her  designer  was 
not  hampered  by  any  rule  of  measure- 
ment for  racing  purposes  that  forced 
him  to  economize  on  beam. 

Muriel,  Yolande,  Oriva  were  the  next 
boats  of  the  British  type  to  be  built  in 
New  York  waters,  but  it  was  the  advent 
of  the  Scotch  cutter  Madge  that  pro- 
duced the  greatest  revolution  ever 
known  in  yacht  building.  The  Madge 
was  designed  by  George  S.  Watson. 
She  is  46  feet  3  inches  over  all,  38  feet 
6  inches  long  on  the  load  water  line, 
with  7  feet  9  inches  beam  and  a  draught 
of  8  feet  3  inches.      She  has  ten  tons  of 
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lead  on  her  keel.  Previous  to  her  com- 
ing to  this  country  she  had  been  out- 
built and  outclassed  by  Verve,  a  still 
more  pronounced  vessel  of  the  same 
type.  In  the  Fall  of  1881  she  sailed 
eight  races.  Six  she  won  on  her  merits, 
one  was  a  sail-over,  her  competitor  hav- 
ing failed  to  appear,  one  she  lost  to  the 
Herreshoff  sloop  Shadow.  The  behavior 
of  Madge  in  a  rough  sea  was  a  revela- 
tion  to    the   stanch    adherents   of    the 


skimming-dish  type,  of  whom  not  a 
few  were  then  extant. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish had  sent  over  a  large  cutter  of  the 
type  of  the  Madge  in  1882  she  would 
have  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  taking 
the  America's  Cup  back  to  England. 

But  the  British  allowed  the  golden 
opportunity  to  pass  by.  They  might 
have  caught  us  napping  in  1882,  but  we 
were  ready  for  them  in  1885. 
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E  had  been 
stationed 
for  some 
time  in  the  island 
of  palms  and 
pearls  before  H. 
and  I  were  able 
to  have  a  real 
good  go-in  at  the 
big  game  ;  but  at 
last  we  were  able 
to  get  away  for  a 
month  together, 
and  a  friend  up- 
country  prom- 
ised to  join  us. 
We  shipped  our- 
selves, tents  and 
stores,  on  board 
the  government 
steamer  Seren- 
dib,  at  Colombo  ; 
and  thirty-six 
hours  later  land- 
£d  on  the  beach 
at  Hambantota, 
the  last  Outpost  of  civilization  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Ceylon. 

A  solitary  civilian  who  consumes  his 
soul  in  patience  here,  received  us  most 
hospitably.  We  were  soon  joined  by  some 
very  important  members  of  our  party — 
the  trackers.  I  have  met  native  hunters 
of  many  lands,  but  all  must  give  way  to 
the  trackers  of  Ceylon.  The  way  they 
would  follow  at  a  run  a  track  entirely 
invisible  to  us,  say  over  sheet  rock,  was 
incredible.  But  they  were  never  at 
fault,  and  hastened  on  until  the  tracks 


became  plain  even  to  our  eyes,  and  at 
last  they  would  point  to  the  sign  that 
makes  the  oldest  sportsman's  heart  beat 
quick  —  the  spoor  of  the  gigantic  game 
into  which  the  water  was  still  oozing. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  my  memory 
has  failed  to  hold  the  name  of  the  dirty, 
wizened  little  creature,  a  toss-up  assign- 
ed to  be  my  constant  companion  for 
weeks  in  the  jungle.  I  think  it  was 
Appu  Sinho  ;  let  us  call  him  so.  Well, 
dirty  and  contemptible-looking  as  he 
was,  he  had  a  heart  a  life-guardsman 
might  envy.  '  He  would  stand  close  be- 
side me  in  a  narrow  game-path  up  which 
an  elephant  was  coming  and  coolly  hold 
my  second  gun  ready.  He  had  none  of 
the  excitement  that  I  had  in  the  shoot- 
ing, and  when  the  two  reports  of  the 
heavy  rifle  had  rung  out,  and  something 
crashing  past  in  the  smoke  like  an  ex- 
press train  proved  that  the  elephant  had 
not  fallen,  his  only  movement  would  be 
to  press  the  other  weapon  into  my  hand 
and  pull  my  arm  to  follow  him  in  the 
direction  the  game  had  gone. 

We  did  not  waste  much  of  our 
precious  leave  in  the  C.  C.  S.  bungalow 
at  Hambantota,  and  as  soon  as  the  local 
officer  had  got  together  the  carts  and 
coolies  we  wanted,  we  started  off. 

We  each  had  a  double-barreled 
twelve-bore  rifle  carrying  a  conical 
steel-tipped  bullet.  Then  we  had  strong 
twelve-gauge  guns  capable  of  burning 
four  and  a  half  drachms  of  powder,  and 
carrying  a  McLeod  bullet.  In  addition 
we  each  had  an  express  double  rifle,. 
H.'s  .450  and  mine  .500.     This  battery 
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answered  fairly  well,  but  were  the  trip 
to  be  made  again  I  would  substitute  a 
double  eight-bore  for  the  twelve.  A 
twelve-bore  rifle  has  this  disadvantage, 
it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
The  ideal  weapon  for  thick-skinned, ' 
large  game  is  the  heaviest  rifle  the 
sportsman  can  wield.  Some  of  the 
Baker  family  used  a  four-bore  in  old 
days,  but  it  has  this  disadvantage  that 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  man 
to  wield  a  double  four-bore.  The  one 
I  saw  was  a  single  muzzle-loader  and  car- 
ried a  belted  ball  weighing  nearly  four 
and  a  quarter  ounces,  propelled  by  an 
ounce  of  powder.  But  any  fairly  athletic 
man  can  use  a  double  eight-bore,  burn- 
ing six  to  eight  drachms.  This  is  the 
weapon  for  elephant,  buffalo,  rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus  and  similar  animals. 

The  twelve-bore  is  all  very  well  for 
thin-skinned  game  such  as  lions  and 
tigers,  elk,  eland  and  nylghau.  But  it  is 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  .577  ex- 
press taking  a  hollow  bullet,  or  a  solid 
one  of  pure  lead.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the 
greatest  of  living  shikaris,  was  the  first 
to  insist  on  the  value  of  this  projectile. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  he  says  : 
"  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its 
value.  During  my  last  Indian  trip  I 
fired  at  six  tigers  with  it.  All  fell  stone 
dead  but  one,  and  he  did  little  more 
than  roll  down  a  nullah." 

With  a  double  eight-bore  .577  express 
and  twelve-gauge  "  paradox  "  gun,  the 
sportsman's  battery  is  complete  ;  but 
as  this  express  is  rather  large  for  the 
smaller  deer  and  antelopes,  a. 450  can  be 
added,  if  money  is  no  object. 

The  first  night  in  camp  we  held  coun- 
cil of  war  with  the  trackers,  through  the 
interpretership  of  my  body  servant, 
Simon  Peter.  They  reported  a  good 
head  of  game  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kambu  Kenaar  River,  so  we  de- 
cided to  pitch  a  standing  camp  there. 
We  chose  one  in  a  bend  of  the  little 
stream,  which,  I  think,  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  the  southern  and  eastern 
provinces  of  Ceylon.  I  had  my  own 
tent  and  outfit.  The  servants  had  an- 
other tent,  and  the  coolies,  etc.,  ran  up 
some  huts.  With  our  carts,  bullocks, 
and  so  ort,  we  had  quite  a  large  camp. 
Ceylon  is  essentially  a  young  man's 
sporting  ground.  The  difficulties  of 
transport  are  so  great  that  shooting 
generally  means  roughing  it.  How- 
ever,  this   time   we   were    comfortable 


enough.  The  camp  was  situated  in  a 
picturesque  spot,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  point,  the  river  swarmed  with 
fish,  which  exercised  our  skill  and 
formed  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
menu.  But  we  were  after  nobler  game, 
and  we  got  it  in  plenty. 

The  elephant  (E.  sumatriensis)  was 
the  chief  object  of  our  sporting  trip.  In 
appearance  the  Ceylonese  variety  is 
more  allied  to  the  Indian  than  the  Afri- 
can species,  but  it  is  smaller.  It  is  also 
more  "leggy,"  has  a  shorter  tail  and  a 
less  intellectual-looking  head.  The 
great  difference  is  that  the  Ceylon  ele- 
phant has,  as  a  rule,  no  tusks. 

The  ordinary  herd  elephant  is  not  a 
dangerous  animal.  His  one  idea  when 
he  sees  or  smells  man  is  headlong  flight. 
It  is  only  his  surroundings  that  make 
him  dangerous.  In  such  a  path  as  I 
have  described  his  very  terror  consti- 
tutes a  danger.  A  cow  with  a  calf  is 
sometimes,  and  a  rogue  is  always,  nasty. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  a  rogue  ele- 
phant is  a  bull  who  has  been  ousted 
from  the  herd  by  a  younger  bull,  and 
who  is  transformed  into  an  elephantine 
Bombastes  Furioso,  his  motto  being — 
"  And  with  this  awful,  wicked  world 
a  war  I'll  wage,"  his  wrath  principally 
being  directed  against  man.  The  rogue 
is  indeed  a  dangerous  brute.  He  may 
generally  be  known  by  his  being  alone. 
But  if  he  has  obviously  winded  you  and 
yet  continues  to  move  slowly  on,  lead- 
ing you  into  dense  forest,  then  look 
out.  The  jungle  gets  denser  and  the 
light  worse,  even  baffling  the  keen  eye 
of  your  tracker.  You  halt  a  moment, 
peering  into  the  dim  silence.  All  at 
once  the  rogue  is  upon  you  screaming 
with  wrath,  his  trunk  tightly  curled  up 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  his  tail  erect  as 
a  poker.  Now  for  a  heavy  rifle  and  a 
straight  eye  behind  it. 

The  buffalo  I  consider  in  many  ways 
the  most  dangerous  of  Ceylon  animals. 
Found  generally  in  dense,  swampy 
jungle,  the  bull  is  frequently  the  first  to 
commence  the  action.  Nor  is  a  cow 
with  a  calf  a  pleasant  neighbor. 

The  little  bear  is  still  more  pug- 
nacious. The  buffalo  bull  often,  the 
Ceylon  bear  invariably,  attacks  man  di- 
rectly it  perceives  him.  They  are,  how- 
ever, far  more  common  in  the  north  of 
the  island  than  in  the  part  I  write  of. 
These  two  animals  are  confined  to  the 
low  country. 
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The  panther  and  leopard,  indifferently 
styled  in  Ceylon  the  "  cheetah,"  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  island,  and  their 
species  have  formed  the  subject  of 
lengthy  scientific  disputes.  I  place 
them  as  belonging  to  two  distinct  species. 
My  reason  is  simply  this.  I  have  in  the 
hill  country  shot  undoubted  leopards. 
In  the  plains  I  have  seen  a  black  speci- 
men. I  have  never  heard  of  a  black 
leopard,  whereas  black  panthers  are  not 
very  uncommon. 

The  sambur  (known  in  Ceylon  as  the 
"  elk  "),  is  found  throughout  the  island, 
but  principally  in  the  hill  districts,  where 
it  is  much  hunted  with  foxhounds,  and 
when  at  bay  dispatched  with  a  knife.  It 
attains  a  great  size,  but  the  horns  are 
miserably  poor,  compared  with  the  native 
Indian  specimens. 

The  axis,  or  spotted  deer,  abounds  in 
the  low  country.  The  muntjac,  known 
in  Ceylon  as  "  red  deer,"  and  in  India  by 
the  more  appropriate  name  of  "  jungle 
sheep,"  is  found  principally  in  the  hill 
country. 

Wild  pigs  abound,  and  the  old  boars 
attain  a  great  size,  but  whereas  in  In- 
dia the  "  dooker "  is  as  carefully  pre- 
served as  the  English  fox,  in  Ceylon  the 
pig  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  game  animal. 
The  boar  is  feared  and  hated  by  the 
planters  who  keep  hounds,  as  much  as 
the  panther.  An  old  boar  will  soon 
place  three  or  four  foxhounds  hors  de 
combat,  and  is  not  easily  dispatched. 
The  panthers  soon  snap  up  any  hounds 
that  are  lost  in  the  jungle.  The  late 
Beauchamp  Downall,  facile  princeps  of 
Ceylon  sportsmen  with  horse  and  hound, 
once  killed  a  panther  with  a  hunting- 
knife  after  his  hounds  had  brought  it  to 
bay.  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  en- 
emies of  the  hound  is  the  porcupine, 
whose  headlong  charge  I  have  known  to 
drive  a  quill  to  the  heart  of  a  large 
hound.  I  do  not  mention  snakes,  be- 
cause, although  they  abound,  I  never 
knew  a  hound  bitten  by  one. 

So  much  for  the  game,  now  to  our 
ground.  Northwest  of  Kambukenaar 
lies  the  district  known  to  sportsmen  as 
"  the  Park."  Hundreds  of  acres  of  roll- 
ing grass  plains,  broken  up  by  clumps 
of  jungle  and  trees,  make  the  Park  the 
paradise  of  the  stalker. 

South  of  the  river  extends  a  less  love- 
ly district.  It  consists  of  miles  of  thick 
thorn  jungle,  whose  densely  intertwined 
growths  make  it  impossible  for  man  to 


penetrate  it  on  foot,  except  by  following 
the  countless  game-paths  by  which  it  is 
intersected.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  makes  it  so  unpleasant  to  meet 
an  elephant  in  one  of  these  paths,  for  if 
you  cannot  stop  or  turn  him,  he  must 
pass  within  a  foot  of  you.  You  might 
as  well  be  between  high  walls. 

The  evening  after  our  arrival  in  camp 
a  cheerful  "  coo-ey  "  betokened  the  arri- 
val of  M.,  and  he  rode  into  camp  fol- 
lowed by  his  .groom.  His  journey  had 
been  uneventful,  and  we  were  now- 
ready  to  commence  the  campaign. 

Our  first  attempt  at  elephant-shooting 
was  in  "  the  Park."  Appu  Sinho  made 
an  excellent  stalk,  and  H.,  who  had  the 
toss,  had  the  satisfaction  of  shooting  our 
first  elephant — a  bull  with  short  tushes. 
Next  day  it  was  my  turn  in  the  thorn 
jungle.  Appu  Sinho  took  me  up  a  game 
path  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  herd — 
one  offered  a  fair  shot  and  down  he 
went.  With  screams  of  terror  the  herd 
fled.  My  elephant  struggled  up  again 
only  to  perish  by  the  left  barrel.  H. 
killed  our  third  as  it  dashed  by  him  in  a 
game-path,  but  not  till  he  and  M.  had 
emptied  their  rifles  into  it.  This  was  a 
good  beginning,  but  the  firing  had  dis- 
turbed the  game  and  we  now  had  to  go 
farther  afield  for  it.  We  found  it  again 
in  the  thorn-jungle — a  rogue.  H.  fired 
first,  and  the  brute  promptly  charged, 
but  was  turned  with  the  second  barrel. 
Knowing  he  would  not  go  far  we  ad- 
vanced against  him  b}^  parallel  game- 
paths.  He  charged  M.,  who  failed  to 
stop  him.  M.  tried  to  retreat,  caught 
his  foot  and  fell  on  his  back.  The  brute 
stopped  in  the  smoke,  and  commenced 
beating  for  him  with  its  trunk.  M.,  I 
afterward  learned,  was  trying  silently 
to  get  in  fresh  cartridges — the  elephant 
being  between  him  and  his  tracker. 
Fortunately,  I  caught  a  sight  of  the 
brute  across  the  thorns  and  gave  him 
another  ball.  He  at  once  charged  at  the 
smoke,  but  the  jungle  or  his  wounds  im- 
peded him,  and  gave  me  time  to  run  a 
few  yards  to  windward.  When  he 
emerged  I  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and 
M.,  who  had  followed  in  the  track,  gave 
him  a  coup  de  grace  behind  the  ear. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  we  left 
camp,  we  saw  three  buffaloes.  The 
morning  had  been  wet,  but  I  suggested 
we  should  uncase  the  rifles.  As  we 
reached  the  place  the  bull  came  out  of 
the  water  and  charged.     It  was  so  close 
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to  M.  that  it  seemed  to  me  when  he  fired 
he  was  leaning  over  it.  I  believe,  as  a 
fact,  the  head  touched  his  foot  as  it  fell. 
It  never  moved  again,  the  spine  being 
broken.     This  was  a  lucky  shot. 

We  found  elephants  but  they  got  our 
wind,  and  we  were  returning  home 
when  we  unexpectedly  came  on  a  small 
herd.  They,  too,  got  our  wind  and  fled 
in  various  directions.  One  crossed  us  at 
right  angles  and  M.  killed  it  dead.  This 
was  a  splendid  shot,  and  a  curious  sight, 
as  the  great  beast  was  going  so  fast  that 
when  shot  it  fairly  turned  head  over 
heels  like  a  rabbit ! 

On  some  days  we  varied  our  proceed- 
ings by  going  out  separately  in  various 
directions.  One  adventure  is  vividly  in 
my  recollection.  The  sun  was  just  ris- 
ing on  the  horizon  as  I  halted  on  the 
edge  of  a  clump  of  jungle  overlooking  a 
considerable  expanse  of  open.  The 
damp  grass  caused  our  lengthened  shad- 
ows to  present  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
of  being  surrounded  with  light.  This 
appearance,  is,  in  my  experience,  con- 
fined to  Ceylon.  The  silence  was  pro- 
found, only  broken  by  the  rustling  of 
those  pests  of  the  Ceylon  jungles,  the 
land-leeches.  They  are  generally  provid- 
ed against  by  wearingleech-gaiters,  linen 
coverings  from  knee  to  ankle,  for  they 
will  get  through  any  sock.  I  always  wore 
boots,  which  formed  an  effective  protec- 
tion when  strapped  at  the  top.  In  high 
jungles,  however,  the  leeches  will  pen- 
etrate by  the  neck  or  sleeves.  Their 
bite  is  apt  to  fester,  especially  when  they 
are  pulled  off;  the  application  of  to- 
bacco or  salt  is  the  safest,  for  it  causes 
them  at  once  to  let  go. 

When  the  mist  rose  the  first  object  it 
revealed  was  a  herd  of  spotted  deer.  I 
put  my  hand  out  for  the  express,  when 
Sinho  grasped  my  arm  and  pointed 
in  another  direction,  where  five  or 
six  sambur  were  now  to  be  seen. 
Sinho  had  to  carry  out  the  delicate 
maneuver  of  moving  them  quietly. 
He  crawled  out  into  the  grass.  At  last 
the  herd  got  his  wind,  and  up  went  all 
their  heads.  He  stood  up  and  they 
bounded  gracefully  off  to  the  left.  I 
was  now  able  to  walk  across  to  another 
clump  without  driving  the  deer  before 
me.  Thence  we  moved  cautiously  on 
till  we  struck  the  tracks.  The  herd 
were  moving  on  fast,  and  it  was  an 
hour  before  we  saw  them  again.  They 
were   about   seventy   yards   away,  and 


moving  to  the  left.  The  tracker  drew 
my  attention  however  to  the  right,  with 
the  word  "  hora."  Surely  enough  there 
was  a  large  very  black-looking  solitary 
elephant,  going  to  the  right.  The 
ground  was  quite  open,  so  we  could  only 
wait.  At  last  he  disappeared  in  the 
covert  again  and  after  a  minute  or  two 
we  were  running  swiftly  after  him.  He 
had  now  entered  a  large  jungle,  and 
probably  had  the  intention  of  lying  up 
for  the  day.  We  proceeded  cautiously, 
but  I  think  he  heard  us,  for  when 
I  caught  sight  of  him  his  head  was 
turned  back  towards  us.  I  at  once  let 
drive,  though  he  was  a  little  far  (about 
thirty  yards),  and  round  he  came  and 
charged  home.  The  left  barrel  turned 
him  and  off  he  went.  Catching  up  the 
smooth  bore,  I  followed  at  the  top 
of  my  speed,  and  by  vigorous  spurting 
overtook  him  sufficiently  to  give  him 
both  barrels  behind  the  ear  —  a  deadly 
spot — one  of  which  ended  the  struggle. 
He  was  nine  feet  high,  reckoning  in  the 
usual  way  by  his  foot.  Twice  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  elephant's  foot  is  equal 
to  his  height  at  the  shoulder.  So  that 
a  nine-foot  elephant's  forefoot  would  be 
nearly  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
This  was  the  largest  Ceylon  elephant  I 
ever  shot,  though  the  size  may  seem 
moderate  to  the  reader.  But  elephants 
are  smaller  as  a  rule  than  is  imagined. 
A  nine-foot  elephant  is  a  very  fair  speci- 
men in  Ceylon  ;  one  standing  ten  feet 
would  be  noticeable  in  India,  while  an 
eleven-foot  elephant  is  a  veritable  giant, 
even  in  Africa. 

The  following  up  of  a  bolting  ele- 
phant is  a  process  not  unattended  with 
danger,  and  was  the  original  cause  of 
the  death  of  poor  Varian,  the  greatest 
of  Ceylon  elephant  shots  of  my  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  told  off  espec- 
ially to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales 
when  out  shooting.  While  he  was 
closely  following  up  a  retreating  ele- 
phant (I  am  not  sure  that  he  hadn't 
actually  hold  of  the  tail  to  help  him 
along)  the  brute  suddenly  kicked  out 
and  sent  him  flying.  The  blow  struck 
him  on  the  right  side,  and  caused  an 
abscess  on  his  liver.  It  was  successfully 
healed  and  he  went  home  to  Ireland  to 
recruit.  I  saw  him  after  his  return,  and 
little  thought  it  was  for  the  last  time. 
He  then  told  me  he  had  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  two  elephants !  Not  long 
afterward,  when  out  shooting,  a  buffalo 
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trod  on  him.  The  injury  revived  the 
abscess  and  he  died  of  it.  It  will  be 
long  before  a  better  sportsman  than 
Varian  handles  a  rifle  there. 

Going  home  I  noticed  a  small  herd  of 
spotted  deer.  As  we  wanted  meat  I 
shot  a  buck,  and  to  my  ineffable  disgust 
a  magnificent  black  panther,  which  had 
probably  also  been  stalking  them,  jump- 
ed up  at  the  shot  and  bounded  grace- 
fully off.  I  put  up  the  back-sight  and 
had  a  shot  at  him,  but  without  effect. 

The  return  to  camp  was  sometimes 
amusing.  We  used  to  walk  in  quietly, 
and  when  all  were  assembled  one  of  the 
three  would  produce  a  tail  (an  ele- 
phant's tail  is  the  trophy  always  taken). 
Perhaps  another  would  be  produced,  or 
even  one  apiece.  H.  was  always  fur- 
nishing a  surprise.  Once  he  produced 
two  tails,  the  result  of  a  right  and  left 
shot^a  wonderful  performance.  An- 
other time  he  produced  a  round  lump, 
which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  the 
root  of  an  elephant's  tail,  a  stump  about 
five  inches  long.  It  came  off  a  rogue, 
which  also  had  hardly  any  ears.  Rogue 
elephants  frequently  have  their  tails 
half  missing,  and  part  of  their  ears.  It 
is  said  to  be  done  by  the  victor  in  the 
fray.  M.  one  day  produced  a  splendid 
panther,  and  another  day  an  alligator's 
head.  He  had  met  the  alligator  on  the 
river  bank,  and  fired  two  barrels  into 
it.  As  it  still  wriggled  off,  he  drew 
his  knife  and,  jumping  into  the  river, 
caught  its  paw  and  stabbed  it  several 
times.  A  foolhardy  exploit,  which  I 
don't  advise  my  readers  to  emulate. 

One  more  day  may  be  of  interest.  We 
had  arranged  to  go  out  alone,  but  in  the 
morning  Appu  Sinho  was  down  with 
fever.  The,  others  kindly  offered  to 
make  a  joint  shoot  of  it,  but  I  knew 
they  had  their  plans  fixed,  and  de- 
clined, hoping  the  fever  would  soon  go 
off.  Well,  I  waited  till  nearly  midday, 
and  then  I  had  some  breakfast  and 
went  off  alone.  I  took  the  heavy  rifle, 
as  it  was  too  late  for  any  chance  of  deer- 
stalking. For  a  time  I  saw  nothing,  but 
at  last  the  binocular  showed  me  some 
dark  objects  a  long  way  off.  As  the  wind 
was  favorable,  I  tramped  steadily  on, 
till  I  had  made  them  out  plainly  to  be 
a  herd  of  buffaloes.  They  were  lying 
in  a  handy  position,  to  windward  of  a 
belt  of  jungle.  I  stalked  steadily  up  to 
them,  and  got  within  about  forty  yards. 
Two  fair  bulls  were  nearest  me.     One 


dropped  to  the  right  barrel,  and  one  to 
the  left.  Imagine  my  delight,  which, 
however,  was  rather  marred  by  seeing 
the  second  bull  stagger  to  his  knees  and 
move  slowly  off  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  taken  by  the  herd.  I  quickly 
followed,  passing  on  my  way  the  first 
bull,  which  was  lying  quite  still.  When 
I  reached  the  place  where  the  second 
bull  had  fallen,  there  was  a  lot  of  blood, 
and  more  on  the  track.  I  followed  it  up 
into  jungle,  moving  cautiously.  Then  I 
heard  a  crash,  followed  by  silence.  Go- 
ing on  a  little,  I  found  where  the  bull  had 
lain  down  again,  and  more  blood.  This 
happened  several  times,  but-  I  never 
caught  a  sight  of  the  brute.  Meanwhile 
the  sun  was  sinking  low  on  the  horizon. 
All  at  once,  while  following  the  tracks, 
I  noticed  they  crossed  the  prints  of  a 
booted  foot.  At  first  I  thought  they 
must  be  those  of  one  of  the  others,  but 
soon  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
buffalo  had  moved  in  a  circle,  and  I  was 
crossing  my  own  trail.  It  was  at  this 
moment  I  made  another  discovery.  In 
a  muddy  place  I  plainly  noticed,  partly 
over  some  of  my  own  footmarks,  the 
spoor  of  a  large  panther.  Following  on 
a  little,  I  became  certain  that  as  surely 
as  I  had  followed  the  buffalo,  so  surely 
had  the  great  cat  followed  me.  This 
decided  me,  and,  with  a  look  at  the  com- 
pass and  the  setting  sun,  I  abandoned 
my  bull  and  was  off  to  camp.  It  was  a. 
long  way,  and  dark  before  I  got  there, 
and  fancy  often  made  me  think  I  heard 
something  behind.  At  last  I  saw  a 
flickering  light,  and  was  pleased  to  meet, 
a  couple  of  coolies  with  a  lantern,  who 
had  been  sent  to  look  out  for  me. 
Whether  the  panther  was  really  follow- 
ing me,  I  can't  say.  Probably  it  was 
trailing  the  smell  of  the  blood. 

I  sent  out  next  day  for  the  head  of 
the  first  bull  I  had  shot,  but  Appu 
Sinho,  rather  to  my  surprise,  came  back 
and  said  he  could  not  find  it.  So  I 
started  off  myself  and  soon  found  the 
spot,  but  the  bull  was  not  there.  There 
was  the  place  he  had  fallen,  even  the 
mark  where  his  horn  had  struck  the 
earth,  but  he  was  gone.  At  first  I  thought 
he  had  been  taken  away  somehow, 
but  the  marks  went  to  prove  he  had 
simply  got  up  and  walked  off.  He  had 
probably  been  hit  on  the  root  of  the 
horn  and  stunned.  So,  having  shot  two- 
bulls,  right  and  left,  I  got  neither. 

Snaffle. 
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O,  sir;   you   can   never  get  up 

the  Cuyumel  to  the   Spanish 

country.     No  white  man  ever 

did   it."      So   said   the   whole 

camp  of  traders  and  rubber  gatherers  at 

Ualpa-tanti. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  the  river  is  full  of  rapids 
and  cataracts  ;  the  woods  are  swarming 
with  deadly  snakes  ;  there  are  hundreds 
of  tigers,  and  warees  that  are  worse 
than  tigers,  and  there  are  lots  of  moun- 
tain lions,  too.  No,  there's  no  use  talk- 
ing about  going  up  the  Cuyumel." 

It  took  nearly  a  week  to  get  a  crew 
for  my  canoe.  There  were  in  it  three 
unwilling  men  and  one  still  more  reluc- 
tant woman,  wife  of  one  of  the  crew.  I 
had  to  buy  the  accounts  of  each  of  the 
men  before  they  could  or  would  leave 
the  traders  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted. Practically  the  traders  own 
the  men  who  spend  months  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  gathering  rub- 
ber, and  skins  and  sarsaparilla,  to  ex- 
change for  a  little  powder  and  shot,  a 
few  yards  of  bright  prints,  and  a  goodly 


quantity  of  rum  and  water,  colored  red 
and  called  wine,  in  order  to  dodge  cus- 
toms duties. 

One  morning  we  left  the  dozen  or 
more  bamboo-walled,  leaf-thatched  huts 
of  Ualpa-tanti,  crowded  with  Waikas 
from  the  lower  Patuca,  Sumos  from  the 
banks  of  the  Uampu,  and  renegades 
from  Nicaragua  and  other  places,  who 
found  in  these  forests  safe  refuge  from 
pursuing  justice. 

Two  days  later  Damaso,  standing  on 
the  broad,  shovel-shaped  bow  of  the 
pipanti  in  which  we  were  gliding  quietly 
up  the  river,  said  : 

"  El  Cuyumel,  senor." 

The  canoe  turned  toward  the  clear 
current  that  forced  itself  a  little  way 
toward  the  middle  of  the  cream-colored 
flood  of  the  Patuca,  the  Mississippi  of 
Honduras.  A  minute  later  we  landed 
on  a  clean  sandbar  beside  the  smaller 
river,  which  gets  its  name  from  the 
finely-flavored,  hard-fleshed  fish  which 
love  to  lie  in  its  swiftest  rapids. 

Ebat  gathered  a  few  sticks  of  dry 
driftwood  and  made   a   fire.      Damaso 
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skinned  an  iguana,  and  cut  it  into  bits. 
Eloy  brought  ripe  bananas  from  the 
canoe,  and  peeled  them,  and  Juliana 
tenderly  carried  ashore  the  pudgy 
puppy,  not  yet  old  enough  to  look  with- 
out flinching  on  a  world  of  sunshine  and 
shadow.  She  made  for  him  a  snug  bed 
in  the  old  wool  hat  which  she  took  from 
her  head.  Then  she  washed  her  hands 
and  face  in  the  river,  taught  to  do  so  by 
years  of  dwelling  with  white  people,  and 
was  ready  to  do  her  part  toward  getting 
breakfast.  It  was  high  time,  for,  after 
the  insane  custom  of  these  folk,  we  had 
started  at  dawn,  before  eating  a  mouth- 
ful, and  it  was  now  near  noon, 

A  kettle  of  water  was  soon  boiling. 
Into  it  Juliana  put  a  bit  of  salt  and  a 
few  of  the  ripe  bananas  Eloy  had  peeled. 
A  little  later  she  stirred  them  briskly 
with  a  stick  cut  from  a  bush  and  stripped 
of  its  bark.  Filling  a  tin  cup  with  the 
hot  stew,  sauce,  gruel — call  it  what  you 
will  ;  they  call  it  "  Wabool  " — Juliana 
offered  it  to  me.  After  supping  this  I 
could  wait  with  much  show  of  patience 
until  breakfast  was  ready. 

By  the  time  I  had  swallowed  the  wa- 
bool the  iguana  was  cooking  in  one 
pot,  a  hatful  of  iguana  eggs  were  boil- 
ing in  another,  platanos  were  sizzling 
cheerfully  in  monkey  fat  in  the  skillet, 
and  Damaso  was  squatted  beside  the 
fire  watching  the  roasting  of  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  monkey. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Sumo  lads,  splash- 
ing about  in  the  river,  discovered  a  doz- 
en baby  alligators  a  little  way  up  stream. 
They  were  in  a  shallow  place  cut  off 
from  the  river  by  a  small  log  half  buri- 
ed in  the  ooze.  The  boys  quickly  cap- 
tured every  one  of  the  unlucky  little 
reptiles.  Some  they  tied  up  in  the  vines, 
scarcely  thicker  than  knitting-needles, 
that  reach  from  the  branches,  forty 
feet  above,  to  the  water.  They  left  the 
unhappy  little  beasts  suspended,  squirm- 
ing and  whining  with  pitiful  squeaks 
like  those  of  a  very  young  puppy  in 
much  tribulation. 

"  Why  do  you  hang  the  poor  things 
in  that  way  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  I  have  much  fear  that  the  mother 
will  not  find  them  at  home  when  she 
comes,  if  we  do  not  tie  them ;  they 
might  run  away,"  and  the  rascal  grinned 
slyly,  and  offered  to  Juliana  three  or  four 
of  the  captives  as  especially  tender  tid- 
bits for  her  breakfast.  She  waved  them 
aside  with  an  emphatic   remark  about 


scalding  both  boys  if  they  bothered 
around  her.  So  the  scamps  contented 
themselves  with  breaking  the  necks  of 
their  victims  and  chucking  them  into 
the  river,  "  For  breakfast  for  the  papa 
lagarto."  I  made  them  kill  those  hang- 
ing in  the  vines,  that  they  might  be  put 
out  of  misery,  and  also  that  future  dan- 
ger to  cattle,  babies,  and  other  live  stock 
might  be  lessened. 

Without  bread  or  vegetables  break- 
fast might  have  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, if  we  had  not  been  well  sup- 
plied with  plantains,  or  platanos.  This 
species  of  banana  is  the  only  variety  I 
know  of  that  is  fit  to  cook,  and  is  always 
a  most  welcome  substitute  for  bread 
and  vegetables.  The  sub-variety  named 
butuco,  from  which  the  river  Patuca 
probably  gets  its  name,  is  seldom  more 
than  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  has  a 
cross  section  like  a  somewhat  rounded 
triangle  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
across.  Fried,  it  tastes  like  fried  green- 
ing apples  ;  when  stewed  it  resembles 
stewed  peaches,  and  in  an  uncooked, 
ripe  condition  its  firm,  yellow  substance 
is  a  nutritious  and  most  pleasant  food. 
The  natives  roast,  bake,  boil  and  fry 
them,  and  they  have  been  made  up  in 
as  many  different  ways  as  are  possible 
with  the  potato.  No  matter  how  served, 
they  are  far  more  palatable  than  the 
tuber,  and  what  will  interest  practical 
political  economists,  and  the  farmer 
more  particularly,  the  platano  will  yield 
vastly  more  food  per  acre  for  a  given 
amount  of  labor,  time  and  money,  than 
can  be  had  from  potatoes.  When  it 
comes  to  living  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances, without  benefit  of  meat  or  fire, 
most  people  would,  doubtless,  prefer 
ripe  platanos  to  raw  potatoes. 

On  the  whole,  our  breakfast  was 
rather  tempting.  The  stewed  iguana 
was  as  white  and  tender  as  any  spring 
chicken  ;  the  iguana  eggs,  each  in  size 
and  shape  much  like  a  large  olive,  were 
mealy  as  to  yelk,  while  the  albuminous 
part  was  a  clear  fluid,  or  it  would  have 
been  if  the  boiling  had  been  long  con- 
tinued. The  monkey  meat  was  dark, 
tender  and  toothsome,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  flesh  fattened  on  fruits  alone. 
Above  all,  the  coffee  was  excellent.  In- 
deed, if  there  is  any  one  thing  at  which 
Juliana  is  better  than  anything  else,  not 
excepting  steering  a  canoe  through 
troubled  waters,  it  is  at  making  coffee. 
But    then,   she    is    a  superior   woman, 
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skilled  in  all  the  ways  of  woodcraft  in 
the  wilds  of  Mosquitia. 

How  delightful  the  siesta  after  break- 
fast. The  sand  was  warm  and  fitted 
comfortably  to  one's  back.  The  breeze 
blew  softly,  cooling  the  noonday  air 
deliciously,  and  the  shade  of  the  over- 
hanging honey  locust  was  beautiful  in 
its  delicate  tracery  against  the  sky 
flecked  with  snowy  clouds. 

"  Al  camino,  senor." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  the  road.  Is  it  time  to 
start  ?  Can  it  be  that  two  hours  have 
gone  while  I  blinked  once  or  twice  at 
those  clouds  ?  " 

For  half  a  mile  or  more  the  river  was 
wide  and  deep,  gliding  placidly  beneath 
beautiful  overhanging  arches  of  bam- 
boo, or  under  gigantic  branches  of  the 
ceiba — the  silk-cotton  tree,  bombax  ceiba. 
Here  and  there  stood  a  rubber  tree, 
killed  by  the  deep  gashes  of  reckless 
rubber  -  gatherers.  Occasionally  there* 
was  a  locust  from  which  dangled  pods  a 
foot  long  or  more,  filled  with  plump 
seeds  bedded  in  snow-white,  cotton-like 
down  as  sweet  as  honey.  Where  the 
sunlight  fell  on  the  banks  it  warmed 
into  riotous  blossoming  fuchsias  and 
lovely  orchids,  and  curious  plants  of 
names  unknown  were  reflected  in  the 
unruffled  current. 

From  limbs  that  reached  far  out  over 
the  stream  hung  vines  that,  as  soon  as 
they  touched  the  water,  sent  out  a  mul- 
titude of  threadlike  roots.  •  In  time,  as 
these  vines  grow  they  will  become  thick 
and  hard  and  rough,  and  will  draw  them- 
selves up  into  short,  wavy  folds,  and 
curious  twists  and  strange  knots.  Some- 
times they  extend  many  a  rod  through 
the  forest,  held  up  by  other  vines,  to 
form  suspension  bridges  much  used  by 
monkeys,  coons  and  other  animals  that 
climb. 

In  many  places  the  banks  were  walled 
by  grass  so  dense  and  strong  that  a  man 
could  not  force  his  way  through  with- 
out cutting  a  path.  In  such  places 
the  iguana  loves  to  stretch  his  green 
length  on  the  grass  tops,  basking  in  the 
sunlight,  or  nibbling  the  tenderest  of 
the  young  leaves,  or  dozing  away  the 
midday  hours.  If  he  becomes  alarmed, 
he  skims  over  the  bending  tops  of  the 
tall  grasses  and  is  gone.  If  the  day  is 
unusually  warm  he  may  lie  at  ease 
along  some  branch,  from  which,  if 
frightened,  he  will  drop  to  the  water, 
perhaps    twenty  feet  below,  with    pro- 


digious splashing,  and  flash  across  its 
surface.  He  doesn't  swim.  He  simply 
skims  along  the  top.  So  marvelously 
quick  are  his  movements  that  he  has  no 
time  to  sink  deep  enough  to  make 
swimming  possible. 

Iguanas  are  stupid  animals,  or  whim- 
sical ;  or  it  may  be  that  curiosity  keeps 
them  from  moving  at  times,  when 
danger  threatens.  For  they  will  often 
lie  as  still  as  death  while  watching  the 
coming  of  a  canoe,  and  make  no  move 
when  the  Indian  points  out  to  his  dull- 
eyed  white  pair  one  the  exact  location  of 
the  reptile.  They  have  lain  in  this  way 
while  I  have  fired  two  and  even  three 
shots  at  them,  and  at  other  times  have 
gone  like  a  flash  at  the  first  motion 
toward  the  gun. 

Rounding  a  sharp  bend,  we  faced  a 
Avail  of  black  lava.  It  once  formed  a 
dyke  that  made  a  lake  of  all  the  valley 
for  miles  above.  Now  there  is  a  tor- 
tuous cleft,  scarce  ten  feet  wide  in 
places,  through  which  the  river  slips, 
turned  up  on  edge.  So  short  and  sharp 
are  the  bends,  that  hard  labor  and  much 
skill  are  necessary  to  work  a  forty-foot 
pipanti  through  to  the  open  reach  above. 

The  walls  of  this  gorge,  jeweled  with 
millions  of  angular  bits  of  snow-white, 
shining  quartz,  are  of  thin  sheets,  crum- 
pled as  one  might  crush  a  quire  of  tissue 
paper  out  of  shape.  Many  of  these  lay- 
ers of  tar-colored  lava  are  no  more  than 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  all  are 
polished  smooth  by  the  countless  floods 
that  have  come  tearing  down  from  the 
mountains  near,  to  hurl  themselves  with 
resistless  force  through  this  slit  in  the 
rocky  barrier. 

The  pass  is  only  a  few  rods  long. 
Above  it  the  river  is  broad  and  still  for 
half  a  mile.  At  the  head  of  this  quiet 
reach  is  a  rapid,  where  one  of  the  Sumo 
lads  caught  up  his  spear  and  stepped 
overboard.  Wading  against  the  rushing 
stream,  he  stopped  now  and  then  to  bal- 
ance on  one  foot,  sway  from  side  to  side, 
peer  intently  into  the  swift  waters, 
glance  sidewise  at  us  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  were  filled  with  admiration  of 
his  grace  and  beauty,  give  a  jab  at  the 
place  where  the  fish  was — and  look 
silly. 

Damaso  stood  this  foolishness  as  long 
as  his  patience  held  out,  then  caught  up 
his  own  spear  and  plunged  through  the 
racing  flood.  For  a  brief  instant  he 
paused  beside  a  bowlder.     There  was  a 
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quick  thrust,  and  the  shaft  of  the  spear 
darted  spasmodically  to  and  fro  down 
the  current.  There  was  no  flourish 
about  the  act,  nor  did  Juliana  make  any 
fuss  about  guiding  the  pipanti,  by  a 
slight  turn  of  the  paddle,  so  that  we  in- 
tercepted the  floating  shaft.  Drawing 
it  gently  to  her,  she  lifted  the  cuyumel 
into  the  canoe.  It  was  full  twenty 
inches  long,  and  seven  inches  from 
back  fin  to  white  belly. 

The  spear  was  a  bit  of  steel  five 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  with 
barbs  along  the  edges.  The  girl  killed 
the  fish  by  a  blow,  then  forced  the 
barbed  steel  on  and  out,  turned  it  and 
pushed  it  back  through  the  wound. 
This  freed  the  cord  of  spun  pita  fiber, 
which  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
spearhead  and  was  fastened  to  the  shaft. 
She  wound  the  cord  tight  around  the 
lower  end  of  the  slender  pole,  pressed 
the  bit  of  steel  into  the  socket  fitted  for 
it,  and  the  spear  was  ready  for  the  cap- 
ture of  another  fish. 

When  sunset  drew  near  the  pipanti 
was  beached  on  a  sandbar.  The  two 
boys  gathered  firewood.  Damaso  stuck 
deep  into  the  sand  two  of  the  tough  poles 
used  for  pushing  the  canoe  upstream, 
and  used  the  third  as  a  ridgepole  for 
supporting  the  tent-fly.  Under  this  my 
folding  cot  was  set  up,  the  rubber  bag 
that  kept  my  clothing  dry  during  the 
day  was  opened,  and  a  pair  of  thick, 
heavy  blankets,  woven  on  primitive 
looms  by  Indians  of  Honduras,  were 
spread  on  the  cot.  Towels,  dry  woolen 
underclothing  and  an  old  suit  of  clothes 
were  laid  on  the  blankets,  and  I  plunged 
into  the  river  that  is  always  at  the  right 
temperature  for  bathing,  as  the  rivers 
are  usually  in  the  tropics. 

After  a  thorough  rubbing  down,  the 
woolens  felt  delightfully  warm  and  soft. 
An  ample  supper  of  fish,  monkey, 
iguana,  platanos  and  eggs  followed,  and 
a  generous  bowl  of  coffee  finished  the 
feast.  By  that  time  the  stars  were 
gleaming  in  the  narrow  strip  of  sky 
visible  between  the  tree-tops,  and  were 
reflected  from  the  dark  river. 

The  Sumos  squatted  near  the  fire, 
murmured  gossip  of  the  traders'  camp, 
and  told  yarns  of  adventure  in  the 
forest  hereabout.  Once  in  a  while  some 
bird  of  the  night  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a 
wild  squall.  Then  every  monkey  within 
hearing  jabbered  violently,  and  a  score 
of  other  beasts  and   birds   stirred  into 


noisy  life.  Floating  on  the  night  air 
came  now  and  then  the  hoarse  bellow- 
ing of  the  alligators,  and  once  there  was 
a  curious  rumbling,  snarling  growl. 
The  group  at  the  fire  looked  nervously 
around,  huddled  closer  together,  and 
stirred  the  fire  into  brighter  blaze. 
Damaso  glanced  toward  the  hut  where 
I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  cot,  and  re- 
marked, in  Spanish  : 

"  The  black  tiger  cries.  He  smells  the 
smoke  and  the  meats.  I  have  no  fear. 
Besides,  the  patrone  has  a  good  rifle,  and 
a  pistol  that  fires  many  times.  I  have 
no  fear." 

"  The  tiger  wants  my  dog,"  said  Ju- 
liana. "  He  smells  him.  He  shall  not 
have  him.  Give  your  machete  to  me, 
Damaso." 

"  Many  tigers  are  in  this  forest,"  said 
Ebat,  peering  into  the  flickering  shad- 
ows. "  My  father  was  a  brave  hunter. 
Many  he  killed  beside  this  river — 
many." 

Some  conversation  in  the  Sumo 
tongue  followed,  then  Damaso  asked 
permission  to  spread  their  blankets  near 
my  cot  under  the  tent-fly. 

"  The  rain  may  come  to-night,"  said 
he. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  voice  of  the 
howling  monkey  rose  in  the  forest,  loud 
enough  for  a  brute  fifty  times  his  size. 
At  dawn  we  started,  and  a  little  later 
stopped  to  get  a  bunch  of  plantains  and 
a  few  pine-apples  growing  on  the  river 
bank.  As  we  made  our  way  against 
the  stream  an  occasional  band  of  capu- 
chin or  white-faced  monkeys  scrambled 
about  in  the  tree-tops.  Mpre  frequently 
their  larger  black  cousins  gathered  in 
some  tree  near  the  river,  and  berated  us 
soundly  for  intruding  in  wilds  for  cen- 
turies given  up  to  untamed  life.  It  was 
easy  to  shoot  two  or  three  of  them  each 
day,  and  so  keep  the  dinner-pot  well 
supplied  with  meat.  A  well  grown  and 
fully  fattened  one  weighs  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds,  and  is  as  tender  and 
sweet  as  a  year  old  baby.  How  tender 
and  sweet  that  is  anybody  can  learn 
easily  by  experiment,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  babies. 

One  morning  we  turned  into  a  little 
creek,  where  a  fish  smaller  than  the 
cuyumel  was  supposed  to  abound.  A 
fallen  tree  soon  stopped  the  canoe,  so 
Damaso  and  his  two  aids  waded  up- 
stream to  hunt  for  dinner.  Juliana 
held   the    pipanti    against    the    grassy 
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bank,  and  waited  with  that  fullness  of 
patience  which  comes  of  firm  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  Spanish  saying,  "  Man- 
ana  es  otra  dia,"  and  a  deep  conviction 
that  as  "to-morrow  is  another  day," 
there   can  be  no  reason  for  hurrying. 

Juliana  petted  her  fat  and  clumsy 
puppy  a  few  minutes,  meditated  for  a 
while,  then  lazily  plucked  a  flower 
growing  on  the  bank  beside  her.  Pull- 
ing off  the  fleshy  petals  she  broke  off  the 
curled  stigma  and  pressed  it  repeatedly 
against  the  rich  brown  skin  of  her 
plump  arm.  The  white  pollen  left  a 
distinct  imprint.  With  the  stamen  of 
another  of  the  flowers  she  printed  a  row 
of  the  white  marks  across  her  breast, 
from  armpit  to  armpit,  like  this, 

a  line  of  perfect  scrolls,  and  a  hint  of 
the  origin  of  the  scroll  in  decorative  art. 
One  day  while  waiting  for  breakfast 
I  saw  another  illustration  of  the  ways 
by  which  primitive  artists  may  have 
received  suggestions  of  designs  often 
seen  in  the  ornamentation  of  pottery 
and  other  works  of  simple  handicraft. 
One  of  my  Indians  broke  off  a  hard 
tendril  from  a  vine  and  threw  it  on  the 
sand,  where  it  was  trampled  under  foot. 
During  the  siesta  that  followed  the  meal 
he  picked  up  the  tendril,  which  left  in 
the  sand  a  deep  imprint  of  a  scroll.  He 
amused  himself  by  printing  lines  of 
such  impressions  in  various  combina- 
tions. Is  it  not  more  than  likely  that 
women,  having  moulded  their  vessels 
of  clay,  used  such  tendrils  and  sticks  of 
pleasing  shape  to  print  in  the  plastic 
material  a  border  of  pretty  lines  like 
those  they  had  seen  accidentally  made 
by  such  sticks  pressed  into  the  earth  ? 

One  afternoon  the  paddles  dipped 
silently  into  the  still  river.  The  warm 
sun  was  high  overhead,  beyond  the  fleecy 
clouds  floating  before  the  never  ceasing 
northeast  trades.  The  forest  was  asleep. 
The  breakfast  had  been  unusually  good, 
and  I  had  eaten  heartily,  for  one  is 
always  hungry  for  such  late  breakfasts 
in  these  forests  —  and  all  was  peace. 
Juliana  poked  my  foot  with  the  paddle, 
with  which  she  was  steering,  and 
whispered  : 

"  Tilba,  senor  !     Tilba  wass  !  " 

"  Where  ?"    I  awoke  at  the  word. 

Her   only  reply  was  a  glance  in  the 


direction  of  the  tapir,  asleep  in  his  bath. 
Only  the  upper  part  of  his  face  and  his 
ears  showed  above  the  water.  I  care- 
fully rolled  over  on  the  floor  of  split 
bamboo,  on  which  I  had  been  sleeping, 
gently  raised  my  rifle,  and  blazed  away. 
The  ball  passed  over  the  animal's  head. 
The  next  bullet  struck  the  water,  as 
much  too  low  as  the  first  had  been  too 
high,  and  skipped  over  his  face.  He 
started  for  the  bank  in  a  hurry,  and 
caught  in  his  shoulders  the  third  ball, 
and  down  he  tumbled  in  a  heap. 

The  men  dug  their  paddles  deep  into 
the  water,  and  slapped  the  surface  with 
the  dripping  blades.  They  yelled  like 
fiends  and  pulled  for  the  shore,  and 
whooped  again.  The  bow  of  the  canoe 
drove  up  on  the  sand,  and  the  men 
pitched  out  and  ran  to  the  tapir.  He 
gave  one  kick  and  was  dead.  The  bul- 
let had  passed  through  his  spine. 

Borrowing-  my  sharp  knife,  for  those 
beggars  never  have  a  sharp  blade  of 
their  own  with  them,  Damaso  began 
skinning  the  loins  of  the  game.  The 
skin  was  like  that  of  an  old  Berkshire 
boar,  blue-black,  and  covered  by  scat- 
tered hairs  or  bristles.  It  was  half  an 
inch  thick  on  the  back,  and  so  firm,  in 
texture  that  it  would  have  made  leather 
of  great  use  in  disciplinary  schools. 

As  he  rose  from  the  river  this  tapir 
wras  as  big  as  a  yearling  bullock. 
But  he  served  me  a  scurvy  trick  by 
shrinking  under  the  merciless  tape-line 
until  he  was  no  bigger  than  a  fully 
grown  and  well-fattened  porker  of 
Western  culture.  Is  it  possible  that  big 
game  ever  serves  other  people  in  that 
way  ?  Nevertheless  his  flesh  did  not 
shrink  in  the  pot,  possibly  because  he 
was  killed  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  In 
appearance  and  flavor  the  loin  was  much 
like  lean  pork,  and  yet  somewhat  like 
beef. 

When  I  lay  half  asleep  one  after- 
noon, Damaso  picked  up  his  conch  and 
blew  a  most  sonorous  blast.  His  two 
dusky  assistants  clapped  their  paws  to 
their  mouths  and  yelled.  Then  I  knew 
that  we  were  nearing  some  dwelling 
where  women  were.  In  those  woods  it  is 
not  quite  polite  for  strangers  to  enter  a 
village  or  go  to  a  house  without  first 
announcing  their  coming,  by  firing  a 
gun,  blowing  a  blast  on  a  shell,  or  yell- 
ing like  maniacs.  The  women  might 
be  busied  about  beating  tuno  bark  for 
palpuras,  or  blankets,  or  they  might  be 
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picking  up  stray  crawling  things  among 
each  other's  raven  tresses  ;  anyway, 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  severe  undress, 
consisting  of  a  palpura,  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  wound  about  their  hips.  It 
is  but  fair  that  time  should  be  given 
them  to  put  at  least  a  width  of  cotton 
sheeting  on  over  the  breechcloth.  It 
will  be  evidence  of  greater  tact  if  time 
be  given  for  painting  faces  and  bosoms 
and  arms  with  stars  and  angles,  circles 
and  streaks  of  lovely  red,  and  yellow 
and  black,  and  to  adorn  arms  and  legs 
and  ankles  with  strings  of  beads  wound 
round  and  round  until  they  form  bands 
an  inch  or  more  wide. 

When  they  have  done  all  this  the 
dames  are  in  full  dress,  although  some 
-  there  be  who  are  rich  and  full  of  vanity, 
and  will  display  a  loose  blouse  of  cotton 
print.  But  this  has  not  yet  gained  wide 
favor,  perhaps  because  public  opinion 
sets  against  such  extravagance,  perhaps 
because  a  blouse  hides  the  pretty  de- 
vices in  ochre,  painted  on  the  brown 
and  glossy  skin.  But,  whether  or  not 
their  full  dress  consists  of  more  than  a 
necklace  and  paint  above  the  hips,  the 
ladies  are  ready  and  willing  to  welcome 
the .  stranger,  and  to  offer  to  him  the 
best  hammock  in  the  place  and  urge 
on  him  the  hospitable  bowl  of  yucca, 
fermenting,  refreshing  and  nutritious. 
Then  the  women  of  the  village  will,  on 
one  sufficient  pretext  or  another,  man- 
age to  pass  through  the  hut,  slowly 
enough  to  allow  the  visitor's  glances  to 
take  in  each  and  every  charm.  The 
more  lingering  the  glances  the  better, 
and  mortal  offense  will  not  be  given  by 
pointed  compliments  audibly  expressed. 

Our  pipanti  rounded  a  point,  and  be- 
fore us  stretched  a  half  a  mile  of  broad 


and  quiet  river.  Three  huts  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  bold  bank  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  placid  reach  of  water.  It  was 
the  camp  Lanuza,  the  "Hulero."  His 
was  the  only  family  living  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  spot.  On  a  low,  flat  rock  at 
the  base  of  the  bluff  we  found  an  easy 
landing,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ascent 
were  half  a  dozen  dogs  of  familiar  man- 
ners, barking  vociferously.  At  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  stood  a  plump,  middle-aged 
woman  and  a  pretty  girl  who  might 
have  been  anywhere  between  sixteen 
and  twenty  —  an  expert  may  be  able  to 
tell  the  age  of  an  Indian  girl  of  the  trop- 
ics without  looking  at  her  teeth. 

At  a  word  from  Damaso  the  women 
grinned  cheerfully,  the  girl  clubbed  the 
curs  vigorously,  and  all  came  scram- 
bling down  the  path  together.  The 
women  grunted  a  salutation  to  Juliana 
and  began  helping  her  unload  our 
trastos  from  the  canoe,  and  lugged  them 
up  to  the  huts.  Although  they  were 
old  friends,  very  few  words  were  spoken 
by  any  of  the  party.  Of  course  we 
knew  that  we  were  welcome.  Anybody 
would  have  been  welcome  if  he  brought 
news  from  the  metropolis  of  Ualpa-tanti 
and  the  great  stirring  outside  world  of 
the  lower  Patuca,  where  at  least  three 
hundred  people  dwell. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  we  reached  the 
landing  the  mistress  of  the  camp  was 
grinding  corn  at  the  metatl,  the  girl 
was  cutting  up  an  armadillo  captured 
that  day  by  the  boy,  and  Juliana  was 
squatted  by  the  fire,  baking  tortillas. 
The  two  Sumo  lads  were  paddling  about 
the  river,  in  vain  search  for  fish,  and  I 
was  swimming  in  the  clear  mountain 
waters  of  the  Rio  Blanco,  which  there 
joins  the  Cuyumel. 


JACK   FROST. 


"O  !     Old  Jack  Frost  is  a  jolly  sprite, 

Tho'  his  touch  be  chill  and  his  head  be 
white  ; 
For  he  skims  the  vale  and  he  climbs  the  hill 
Just  as  in  days  of  yore. 
His  cheery  note  in  the  woods  you'll  hear 
When  the  dead  leaves  tell  of  a  dying  year, 
And  the  dry  twigs  clash,  with  a  whistle  shrill, 
His  icy  breath  before. 

The  brown  leaves  whirl  as  he  scurries  by 
In  the  dim  starlight  of  the  wintry  sky, 
As  tho'  mad  with  joy.     But  he  hurries  past 
And  laughs  them  all  to  scorn. 


He  binds  the  brook  with  his  icy  bands, 

And  he  breathes  hoar-frost  on  the  gray  uplands  ; 

Longer  grows  each  night  than  the  last, 

And  colder  grows  each  morn. 

Hu  !  sings  the  wind  through  the  bare  tree-tops, 

As  he  rushes  by  and  never  stops  ; 

While  on  hill  and  valley  and  plain  there  lies 

A  blanket,  soft  and  white, 

Of  snow,  bright  glistening  in  the  sun, 

That  tells  of  a  winter  just  begun  ; 

And  the  snow-bird  cries,  as  6'er-headhe  flies, 

In  gladness  at  the  sight. 

Frederic  Courbiere. 
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THE  days  were  now  getting-  so  short 
that  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  was  compelled  to  stop  at  Kodzu 
on  account  of  darkness. 
Asking  a  jinrickisha  man  for  the  best 
Japanese  hotel,  he  called  the  proprietor, 
who,  with  many  salaams,  bid  me  enter. 
Custom  here  changed  again,  for  he  point- 
ed to  my  shoes,  which  he  removed.  Ev- 
erybody walks  about  a  house  in  either 
stockings,  sandals,  or  bare  feet.  He 
showed  me  to  a  room,  without  tables  or 
chairs — simply  a  floor  with  a  square  cush- 
ion to  sit  on.  Japanese  maids  are  certain- 
ly most  attentive  ;  they  are  always  by 
your  side  smilingly  heeding  every  bid- 
ding. There  are  no  lockable  doors  among 
these  honest  people,  simply  sliding  parti- 
tions made  of  paper  windows.  My  Japan- 
ese meal  of  rice,  fish,  soup,  tea  and  cakes 


was  served  on  a  small  stand  in  my  room, 
the  maid,  of  course,  staying  by  me  to 
help  in  every  way.  The  chop-sticks  were 
there,  but  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
carry  fork,  knife  and  spoon.  It  rather 
amused  the  Japanese  girls  to  see  me  eat. 
Here  another  surprise  in  Japanese 
customs  awaited  me.  The  landlord 
came  in  to  ask  if  I  wished  to  bathe. 
Upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
I  was  led  into  the  bath-house,  where  I  was 
simply  astounded  to  find  the  men  and 
women  bathing  in  the  same  tubs  and  in 
the  same  rooms.  Recovering  my  breath, 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  seem  surprised, 
so  I  disrobed  myself  and  bathed  as  un- 
concernedly with  the  six  Japanese  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  if  I  had  been  in  Japan 
for  years.  A  male  attendant  helped  one 
after  the  other  in  turn,  as  his  services 
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were  demanded.  When  I  sought  my 
room  the  girl  attendant  placed  some 
quilts  on  the  floor  and  then  left  me  to 
slumber  as  best  I  could.  A  number  of 
guests,  male  and  female,  were  at  the 
hotel ;  these  all  slept  in  the  same  room 
on  quilts  placed  on  the  floor.  The  ladies 
always  support  their  heads  on  padded 
blocks,  which  they  place  under  their 
necks.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  elaborate  hair-dressing 
from  disarrangement,  the  hair  being 
thus  kept  in  position  for  three  or  four 
days  ere  it  demands  a  fresh  make-up. 

I  started  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  in  time  reached  Odawara,  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  tremendous  mountain 


times  the  coolie  gave  out  and  sometimes 
I  did,  but  at  last  we  gained  the  top. 
After  a  rest  my  Japanese  fellow-laborer 
took  himself  off.  Fujiyama  Mountain, 
plainly  visible  in  the  distance,  seemed 
but  little  higher  than  the  range  I  was  on. 
The  downward  road  was  still  paved  with 
the  large  rocks  and  bowlders,  and  led 
through  the  village  of  Hakone  to  a 
beautiful  mountain  lake.  Thence  it 
wound  over  a  low  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  I  could  see  the  ocean  and  inland 
mountains  of  volcanic  origin.  Beyond 
this  height  the  miserable  rocks  were  still 
in  the  road  with  not  a  particle  of  earth 
on  them.  Sometimes  I  could  ride  a 
short  stretch,  but  most  of  it  was  walking 


"AT    LAST    WE    GAINED    THE    TOP.' 


range.  The  natives  had  been  trying  all 
along  the  route  to  make  me  understand 
something  of  the  difficulties  of  the  rocky 
road  crossing  these  mountains.  When  I 
had  wheeled  to  the  steep  grade,  I  found 
that  the  road'  was  simply  paved  with 
large  rocks  and  led  straight  up  the 
mountain  side,  regardless  of  any  attempt 
to  foster  easy  travel.  It  was  an  utter 
impossibility  to  wheel  up  such  a  trail,  so 
I  hired  a  Japanese  coolie,  who  procured 
a  bamboo  pole.  Together  we  struggled 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  up  the  mountain 
.side,  sometimes  carrying  the  wheel  and 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone,  at  other 
times  bumping  it  along  as  best  we  could. 
It  proved  a  terribly  hard  task.     Some- 


to  the  town  of  Mishima.  Here  I  had 
another  Japanese  meal  that  almost  turn- 
ed my  stomach,  and  my  bath  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  entire  hotel  force  ;  but  I 
was  getting  used  to  almost  anything. 

The  mountain-pass,  before  reaching 
Mishima,  eclipsed  any  grade  or  rocky 
road  I  had  traversed  in  the  Rockies,  the 
coast  ranges,  or  Alleghenies.  The  dis- 
tance was  eight  miles  up  one  side  from 
Odawara,  and  ten  down  the  other  side  to 
Mishima.  The  labor  of  that  climb  was 
something  terrible,  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  No  vehicle,  except  awheel 
can  possibly  get  over  that  road.  Sup- 
plies and  various  goods  and  products  are 
packed  over  by  men  and  women,  who 
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carry  enormous  weights  across  the  range 
on  racks  which  they  fix  upon  their  backs. 

The  Japanese  are  very  industrious. 
Every  available  spot  on  the  hillside,  or 
anywhere,  is  leveled  off  or  terraced,  a 
ridge  of  earth  built  around  it,  and  water 
run  into  it,  by  which  means  immense 
crops  of  rice  are  grown.  The  agricul- 
tural implements  are  very  crude,  how- 
ever. After  cutting  the  rice,  the  stooks 
are  drawn  through  an  iron  comb  which 
tears  off  the  grain.  Then  it  is  laid  on 
mats  to  dry,  and  afterward  put  into  a 
wooden  caldron  and  hammered  with  a 
wooden  block  on  a  long  pole,  pivoted  in 
the  center,  and  pushed  down  with  the 
foot.  This  threshes  out  the  rice  clean. 
A  fan  bellows  is  used  to  blow  off  the 
chaff  while  it  passes  over  a  screen. 

The  Tokaido  road  from  Mishima  next 
morning  was  in  splendid  condition,  level 
and  macadamized.  Through  Numadzu 
and  Hara  it  bore  south  toward  the  sea- 


the  road  smooth.  Fujiyama  Mountain 
was  in  full  view  close  behind,  and  the 
scene  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  Japan. 

Swiftly  I  wheeled  through  Yui,  Okit- 
su,  Ejiri,  and  on  to  the  capital  of  the 
Suruga  province,  Shizuoka,  which  has  a 
population  of  36,000.  The  Governor's 
castle  is  walled  in  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  the  same  as  the  Imperial  Palace 
at  Tokio.  The  lunches  I  procured  at  the 
restaurant  stands  along  the  way  consist- 
ed of  rice  and  eggs  and  tea,  and  cost 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  each.  -  Usually 
I  ate  three  or  four  times  during  the  day. 
The  fish  and  meats  were  cooked  in  a 
fearful  kind  of  a  liquid  sauce,  which  I 
could  not  relish,  no  matter  how  hungry 
I  was.  I  pushed  on  from  Shizuoka  to 
Mariko,  where  the  railroad  cuts  along 
the  sea  shore,  while  the  Tokaido  winds 
through  the  mountains  until  within 
three  miles  of   Okabe,  where  it  climbs 
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shore  again.  As  the  bridge  over  the 
Kawa  River  was  not  completed,  I 
crossed  the  stream  in  a  sampan  at  a 
charge  of  one  cent. 

The  road  followed  the  Imperial  Rail- 
road from  here,  hugging  the  beach ; 
high  mountains  were  on  the  right.  The 
carts,  jinrickishas  and  myriads  of  Japan- 
ese traveling-  had  worn   the  surface  of 


the  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  zigzag, 
after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  old 
"  switchback "  railroads  in  America. 
Near  the  top  the  mountain  was  tunneled 
through,  and  this  was  the  first  road  I 
saw  in  my  travels  to  tunnel  a  hill.  On 
the  other  side  a  zigzag  descent  prevent- 
ed coasting  for  a  mile  or  so,  then  the 
road    afforded    a    continuous    winding 
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coast  to  Okabe.  I  stopped  at  another 
Japanese  hotel  at  Fujieda,  but  only  or- 
dered boiled  eggs,  rice,  tea  and  cake. 
At  the  hotels  I  always  showed  my  pass- 
port, which  was  immediately  sent  to  po- 
lice headquarters  for  inspection. 

The  Chief  of  Police  at  Fujieda,  hear- 
ing of  my  arrival,  called  at  the  hotel 
with  his  daughter,  who  had  learned 
some  English  at  Kyoto.  Of  course, 
there  were  no  chairs.  Every  Japanese 
sits  on  his  knees.  I  could  not  stand  the 
pressure  long,  and  usually  put  my  feet 
straight  out.  The  young  lady  informed 
me  it  was  impolite,  so  in  deference  to 
the  confounded  '•  customs  of  the  coun- 
try," I  painfully  got  upon  my  knees 
again.  The  bowing  and  salaaming  were 
very  tiresome  to  me,  and  I  pined  for  the 
social  atmosphere  of  America. 

The  chief  remained  an  hour,  evincing 
interest  in  my  eating  with  knife,  fork 
and  spoon,  and  mixing  siigar  with  the 
rice.  He  was  an  enlightened  Japanese, 
and  examined  my  camera  and  wheel 
very  carefully. 

In  the  morning  he  called  again  with 
two  more  Japanese  ladies.  The  entire 
group  dropped  on  their  knees  in  turn, 
putting  both  hands  on  the  floor,  and 
bowing  until  their  foreheads  touched 
their  hands  in  front  of  them.  I  thought 
to  myself,  O,  Lord,  here's  more  of  it ! 
and  as  soon  as  decency  would  allow  I 
bowed  myself  out,  and  was  off  for  Shima- 
da  and '  Kanaya,  over  a  perfectly  level 
road.  But  between  Kamaya  and  Nis- 
saki  and  Kakehawa  were  two  short 
mountains  to  cross,  with  the  narrow 
road  zigzagging  again  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.  Then  the  road  was 
slightly  down  grade  to  Fukuroi,  Mitsuke 
and  Hamamatsu,  the  latter  quite  a  large 
town.  All  along  the  route  were  mostly 
rice  fields,  in  which  women  toiled  faith- 
fully, handling  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  loading  two-wheeled  carts  as 
dexterously  as  the  men.  Rice  is  the 
principal  production  and  article  of  food, 
although  some  vegetables,  such  as  beets 
and  sweet  potatoes,  are  also  raised. 
Small  orange  trees  abounded  every- 
where, the  fruit  of  which  retailed  at  the 
low  price  of  five  and  six  for  one  cent  on 
the  road.  Peanuts  are  also  raised  in 
quantities. 

After  I  left  Hamamatsu  the  To- 
kaido  followed  the  Imperial  railroad 
again  to  Maisaka,  which  lies  on  a  shal- 
low bay,  with  Arai  village  almost  oppo- 


site. The  road  is  partly  built  out  on 
each  side  of  this  bay  by  the  side  of  the 
railroad.  Near  the  center  sampans 
again  carry  the  traffic  across.  Here  the 
road  again  climbs  a  short  but  steep  hill 
to  Shirazuka  and  Futagawa,  where  I 
stopped  for  the  night,  as  darkness  came 
on  at  five  o'clock,  the  weather  being 
cloudy.  A  Japanese  woman,  with  black- 
ened teeth,  attended  to  the  bath  depart- 
ment of  the  hotel.  This  lad}7  worked 
unclothed  to  the  waist  so  as  not  to  get 
her  garments  wet.  A  blind  Japanese 
came  to  visit  me  in  the  evening,  hearing 
I  had  come  from  Fujieda,  fifty-nine 
miles,  that  day.  His  specialty  was  work- 
ing the  muscles  of  jinrickisha  men  after 
a  hard  run,  so  he  no  doubt  thought  it 
necessary  for  me  to  be  limbered  up, 
and  proceeded  to  finger,  push  and  bore 
every  muscle  until  I  feared  he  would 
spend  all  night  at  it.  Twenty  cents  of 
Japanese  money,  however,  soon  rid  me 
of  him. 

The  following  day  rain  fell  in  torrents 
unceasingly  until  evening,  banishing  all 
hope  of  leaving  the  sleeping  town  of 
Futogawa.  However,  I  was  not  allowed 
to  get  lonesome,  for  the  neighbors  kept 
dropping  in  to  see  a  white  man  for  the 
first  time.  I  gave  them  a  few  selections 
in  the  evening  on  a  small  mouth  organ 
I  carried,  much  to  their  delight.  When 
they  a^ked'to  try  it  I  slipped  them  one 
that  was  worn  out,  on  which  they  would 
blow  with  terrific  force.  The  old  land- 
lord in  turn  played  on  his  three-stringed 
banjo,  to  which  three  of  the  girls  danced. 
It  was  rather  a  queer  gathering. 

The  rain  storm  stopped  during  the 
night  and  a  heavy  windstorm  arose, 
which  dried  the  road  nicely.  I  was  able 
to  make  a  start  at  eight  o'clock.  The  air 
was  rather  cool  after  the  rain,  and  I 
rolled  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour  through 
Toyohashi,  Goyu,  Akasaka,  and  Fuji- 
kawa to  Okasaki,  followed  through  each 
town  by  twenty  or  thirty  small  Japanese 
boys.  Their  fathers  must  all  have  been 
jinrickisha  men,  as  the  youngsters  could 
run  like  deer,  even  with  their  rope  or 
bamboo  sandals  on  their  feet.  The  To- 
kaido  over  this  stretch  was  almost  level, 
and  continued  level  in  the  afternoon 
through  Chiryu  and  Narumi  to  Atsuta, 
a  town  of  16,000  people.  This  town  is  a 
suburb  of  Nagoya,  the  capital  of  the 
Owari  province.  I  saw  three  Japanese 
riding  old  style  rattling  bone-shakers, 
rather  awkwardly,  while  I  was  passing 
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through.  When  they  saw  me  they  dis- 
mounted and  gazed  with  envy  at  the 
pneumatic  tire,  rolling  easily  and  silently 
along.  At  Atlanta  I  wheeled  about  the 
town  for  a  half  an  hour  before  I  found 
out  that  the  Tokaido  continued  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  on  the  boundary 
of  the  town.  The  river  simply  swarmed 
with  old  junkboats  and  sampans.  After 
crossing  the  river  I  found  that  the  entire 
country  to  Kuwana  was  a  net-work  of 


yond.  From  here  to  the  top  of  the 
range  was  another  fearful  grade  similar 
to  the  Odawara  range.  This  stretch 
was,  however,  dirt  road,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Japanese  coolie,  I  finally 
reached  the  top.  My  short  climb  was  re- 
warded this  time,  for  down  the  other  side 
to  Tsuchiyama  and  Minakuchi  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  down-grade  for  almost 
fourteen  miles.  The  road  was  perfectly 
macadamized,  and  as  I  alternately  ped- 


YUKII      SURE    ENOUGH,   A   WHITE    MANTLE   OF    SNOW. 


dikes  or  levels,  irrigating  ditches  and 
canals,  bisecting  broad  expanses  of  rice 
fields.     The  scenery  was  uninteresting. 

The  road  was  built  mostly  on  these 
levels  for  the  entire  sixteen  miles,  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  rice  field.  In 
places  the  fields  were  nearly  flooded, 
and  in  such  cases  the  natives  cut  the 
grain  from  sampans.  At  a  small  ham- 
let four  miles  east  of  Kuwana  part  of 
the  bay  had  to  be  crossed  twice  in  sam- 
pans. These  boats  have  a  regular  rock- 
ing cradle  motion  when  the  "  coolie  " 
handles  his  balanced  oar.  By  six  p.  m. 
I  reached  Kuwana,  sixty-four  miles  for 
the  day,  the  longest  level  stretch  so  far 
in  Japan. 

In  the  morning  I  found  that  the  road 
continued  level  and  excellent  to  Yox- 
kaichi ;  thence  it  was  slightly  up  grade 
through  Ishiyakushi,  Shomo  and  Kame- 
yama  to  Seki.  Here  I  was  at  the  foot 
of  another  range  of  mountains  ;  their 
tops  were  covered  with  snow.  In  fact, 
a  light  snow  fell  as  I  wheeled  through 
Sakinoshita,  a  small  town  four  miles  be- 


aled  and  coasted  through  these  barren 
and  rugged  hills  the  natives  looked  on 
with  awe.  Sometimes  a  "  coolie,"  with 
a  heavy  load  on  each  end  of  his  pole, 
would  attempt  to  leap  aside,  although 
there  was  plenty  room.  The  pendulum 
motion  of  his  burden  would  almost  cap- 
size him.  At  Minakuchi  I  at  last  reached 
the  bottom  of  this  delightful  ride  as  the 
sun  sank  behind  a  distant  rocky  peak, 
and  the  mountain  air  grew  quite  cold. 

The  Japanese  girl,  on  awakening  me 
in  the  morning,  pointed  out  the  window, 
and  remarked  "  Yuki."  Sure  enough,  a 
white  mantle  of  snow  covered  the  house- 
tops and  the  green  mountains  and  hills 
on  all  sides.  The  winter  season  does 
not  set  in  in  Japan  until  January,  but  in 
the  mountainous  districts  it  may  snow 
at  almost  any  time. 

I  muffled  myself  up  warmly,  bought 
a  pair  of  gloves  and  started  through 
slush  and  snow  for  Kyoto,  thirty-two 
miles  away.  My  route  through  Mikumo, 
Ishibe  to  Kiisatsu,  was  always  down- 
grade through  the  mountains.     A  light 
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sprinkling  of  snow  urged  me  on  to  Otsu, 
on  the  banks  of  an  arm  of  Biwa  lake. 

The  Tokaido  here  winds  its  way  out 
of  Otsu  through  a  mountain  gap,  thence 
down  until  I  wondered  how  I  had  ever 
scaled  such  a  dizzy  height.  The  jin- 
rickisha men  and  coolies  hauling  the 
carts  were  barelegged  and  barefooted 
despite  the  cold.  The  countless  Japan- 
ese traveling  afoot  back  and  forth  wore 
blankets  of  bright  red  and  green  colors 
wrapped  about  them.     After  struggling 


Yodo.  Here  the  valley  contains  sev- 
eral streams  forming  the  Yodo  River. 
Levees  or  dykes  abound  everywhere. 
The  Ozaka  road  follows  along  the  left  of 
the  river.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  gradually  get  lower,  until 
at  Hirakata  they  form  low  hills.  I  now 
removed  my  gloves  and  muffler.  The 
fifty-one  miles  had  taken  me  out  of 
the  mountainous  district  into  warmer 
weather.  At  the  Japanese  hotel  at  Hi- 
rakata they  had  no  bath-tub,  every  one 
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through  a  small  mountain  pass  I  wheel- 
ed down  into  Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Japan. 

Here  ends  the  Tokaido  or  Eastern 
road.  Outside  of  the  two  stretches  over 
the  mountains  at  Odawara  and  Seki  the 
surface  is  excellent,  and  easier  to  ride 
than  asphalt.  The  entire  direct  distance 
of  354  miles  from  Tokio  is  shaded  with 
short  pine  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
Toll  is  charged  only  at  bridges  and  at 
the  tunnel,  the  amount  demanded  being 
usually  a  cent  or  two. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  of  in- 
terest in  Kyoto,  and  also  some  interest- 
ing factories,  but  the  snow  on  the  mount- 
ains yet  in  plain  sight  gave  me  a  desire 
to  reach  the  coast  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.  After  some  half -intelligible 
inquiring  for  the  Ozaka  "  michi "  or 
road  out  of  Kyoto,  I  was  soon  wheeling 
out  of  the  thickly-populated  city  toward 


going  to  the  public  bath-house  a  few 
doors  away.  Here  I  got  a  nerve-shak- 
ing surprise,  for  a  young  Japanese  girl, 
an  attendant  of  the  baths,  coolly  pro- 
ceeded to  disrobe  me  as  though  I  was 
an  infant.  There  were  two  bath-tubs, 
one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the 
women,  and  I  venture  a  guess  that  my 
white  skin  was  a  curious  sight  among 
the  dusky  natives.  The  dressing-room 
was  the  same  for  all,  but  an  American 
in  time  grows  accustomed  to  these  na- 
tional peculiarities. 

At  the  Japanese  hotels  the  rooms,  with 
the  thin  paper  windows  and  sliding 
panels,  were  very  cold  in  frosty  weather. 
A  small  brass  mortar  charged  with  a 
few  lumps  of  glowing  charcoal  was  the 
only  stove  or  means  of  heating.  Usually 
I  ordered  my  bedding  after  supper. 
Rolled  in  the  blankets  I  managed  to 
keep  warm,  if  nothing  more,  but  many 
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a  time  I  longed  for  a  good  old  Yankee 
bed,  with  its  restful  comfort. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
morning,  but  I  only  managed  to  get 
started  by  9:30  o'clock,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  to  hurry  the  Japanese. 
The  Ozaka  road  still  followed  along 
the  Yodo  River  on  the  level  to  Miroku- 
chi.  I  could  now  see  the  smoke-stacks 
of  some  factories  in  the  distance,  and 
the  sampans  became  more  numerous  on 
the  Yodo  River.  A  few  miles  more 
through  the  rice-fields  and  I  reached 
Ozaka,  with  a  teeming  population  or 
400,000.  The  small  children  simply 
swarmed  the  streets,  all  dressed  alike  in 
the  national  costume.  The  small  boy 
usually  had  his  hair  shaved,  except  a 
round  spot  in  the  center,  which  looked 
like  a  small  black  saucer  on  his  head  in 
the  distance.     The  effect  was  comical. 

The  small  girls  wore  long  bangs  in 
front  and  at  the  sides.  In  some  districts 
they  also  had  a  spot  shaved  on  the  cen- 


inomiya.  Along  the  road-side  the  fields 
occasionally  bore  cotton  instead  of  rice, 
but  the  crops  were  poor,  compared  to 
those  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  Kaido  now  widened  out  into  a  broad 
highway  to  Sumiyoshi  and  Kobe.  I 
passed  oxen  and  cows  hauling  tremen- 
dous loads  in  three-wheeled  carts.  The 
animals  were  led  by  coolies  and  had 
rings  in  their  nostrils,by  which  they  were 
guided.  Entering  Kobe,  the  beautiful 
homes  of  the  missionaries  and  the  for- 
eigners on  the  hillside  overlook  the  town 
and  harbor.  Kobe  is  smaller  in  popula- 
tion than  Yokohama,  although  the  aver- 
age tourist  will  probably  like  Kobe  best. 
With  Hiogo,  really  the  same  place,  Kobe 
is  larger  than  Yokohama.  The  streets 
are  wider,  and  the  business  portion  bet- 
ter laid  out,  giving  the  city  a  more  pro- 
gressive appearance.  I  felt  quite  at 
home  when  I  reached  the  Oriental 
Hotel  and  found  myself  among  some 
white   people   again,    after    nine    days' 
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ter  of  the  head  but  the  shape  of  an  ob- 
long square.  Ozaka  is  a  thriving  city. 
The  bridges  across  the  Yodo  River  are 
very  substantial.  Upon  inquiring  the 
way  to  Kobe  of  the  police,  who  wore  neat- 
fitting  uniforms  and  swords,  as  is  the 
rule  all  over  Japan,  I  was  directed  to  the 
Chugoku  Kaido  or  Imperial  Road,  which 
winds  along  the  south  coast  to  Akama- 
gaseki,  formerly  called  Shimonooski. 

This  road  started  out  of  Ozaka  very 
feebly,  only  about  six  feet  wide,  and  led 
through  rice-fields  to  Amagasaki.  Then 
it  widened  out  somewhat  as  far  as  Nish- 


riding  in  the  interior  of  Japan.  In  the 
harbor  were  anchored  ships  of  all  na- 
tions, reminding  me  of  Yokohama  and 
Tokio. 

Another  pleasing  discovery  I  made 
was  that  Kobe  boasts  several  wheelmen 
who  ride  cushion-tired  wheels.  Among 
the  most  enthusiastic  is  Mr.  Robert 
Hughes,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  was 
very  entertaining,  and  bade  me  not  for- 
get to  call  at  his  residence,  eight  miles 
west  of  Kobe,  on  my  way  to  Nagasaki. 

During  my  stay  of  a  day  and  a  half  at 
Kobe  I  visited  some  of  my  missionary 
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friends,  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson  and  family, 
and  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin,  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Oceanic  when  crossing-  the  Pacific. 

There  are  already  three  large,  self- 
supporting  Japanese  Christian  churches 
in  Kobe,  fostered  by  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  these  missionaries,  to  whom  is 
due  much  of  the  credit  of  the  present 
friendly  relations  of  the  Japanese  to- 
ward the  whites.  In  all  the  large  cities 
like  Yokohama,  Kyoto,  and  Kobe  are 
many  curio  stores,  where  all  kinds  of 
Japanese  antiquities,  ancient  work, 
swords  and  arms  of  early  days  can  be 
seen ;  also  examples  of  fine  modern 
work. 

Always  ready  to  wheel  westerly,  I  left 
Kobe  on  the  morning  of  November 
thirtieth  over  the  "  Chugoku-Kaido,"  or 
Central  Provinces  Imperial  Road.  After 
passing  through  the  old  Hiogo  portion 
of  Kobe  the  old  road  was  broad  and 
smooth,  and  a  couple  of  miles  beyond 
my  starting  point  it  suddenly  curved 
close  to  the  beach  and  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  the  large  bay.  The  Im- 
perial Railroad  also  crowds  itself  close 


to  the  Kaido,  and  every  two  or  three 
hours  along  squeaks  a  funny  little  train, 
consisting  of  a  small  English  locomotive 
and  four-wheeled  cars,  which  have  their 
doors  to  open  on  the  side. 

I  was  riding  along  this  picturesque 
stretch  watching  the  small  sailing  craft 
gliding  amid  the  islands  and  the  fisher- 
men on  shore,  when  suddenly  a  large 
American  flag  and  two  small  Japanese 
flags  fluttered  in  the  breeze  ahead.  I 
had  aboutforgottenMr.  Robert  Hughes's 
request  at  Kobe  to  stop  at  his  residence, 
but  he  had  the  flags  stretched  across 
the  road  on  bamboo  poles,  knowing  full 
well  that  Old  Glory  would  cause  me 
to  stop  if  all  else  failed.  At  the  gate 
were  a  crowd  of  Japanese  servants  who 
smiled  and  bowed  a  cheery  welcome. 

After  lunch  and  a  social  chat  I 
wheeled  on  to  the  large  town  of  Akashi. 
From  here  the  road  trends  slightly  in- 
land, affording  now  and  then  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  and  leading  through  Kako- 
gawa  and  Gochaku  to  Himeji.  The 
next  places  further  inland,  Ikarugo, 
Shojo,  and  Higashiume,  were  but  small 
centers,  so  I  pushed  onward. 


KNOWING    FULL    WELL   THAT   OLD    GLORY    WOULD    CAUSE   ME   TO    STOP." 
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III. 


ROM  the  year 
1808  onwards 
to  the  Cen- 
tennial year 
the  interest  in  the 
militia  continued 
to  increase,  and 
by  that  year  the 
companies  had 
risen  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  name  of 
"  National  Guard  "  had  been  given  by 
law  to  the  uniformed  (active)  portion  of 
the  State  force  in  1870,  under  which 
title  it  has  continued.  Through  changes 
in  its  organization  the  divisions  had  been 
reduced  to  ten,  but  the  enlisted  strength 
had  increased  to  8,996  and  it  was  able  to 
make  a  creditable  appearance  at  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
In  an  order  issued  upon  that  occasion 
the  Adjutant  -  General  said  :  "  Your 
efforts  have  brought  you  to  such  effi- 
ciency that  the  organization  whose  dis- 
plays three  years  ago  were  sometimes 
unfavorably  received,  has  now  carried 
away  the  universal  commendation  of 
the  press  and  public." 

This  was  the  first  regular  camp  in 
which  the  National  Guard,  as  such,  had 
been     collected.      Prior    to    this    time, 


they  had  been  assembled  for  only  one 
day  in  each  year,  for  muster  and  inspec- 
tion, one  or  more  regiments  at  a  time* 
as  was  most  convenient. 

In  July,  1 87 1,  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  occurred  at  Williamsport, 
which  soon  grew  beyond  the  control  of 
the  civil  authorities,  but  the  Fifth  Divis- 
ion of  militia,  temporarily  under  Gen. 
Jesse  Merrill,  was  despatched  to  the 
scene,  and  the  riotous  element  was  soon 
put  down.  This  affair  became  known  as 
the  "  Saw-dust  War,"  from  the  fact  that 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  protect  the 
extensive  lumber  interests  centered 
there,  which  were  seriously  threatened. 
The  ringleaders  of  the  riot  were  prompt- 
ly arrested  and  put  in  jail,  but  the  troops 
were  kept  at  Williamsport  for  two 
weeks  before  being  relieved. 

The  report  of  1877  shows  ten  major- 
generals,  three  brigadier-generals,  and 
a  total  enlisted  of  9,495  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  an  enrolled  militia  of  401,- 
055.  Labor  disturbances  made  this  a 
most  eventful  year  for  the  Guard,  9,453 
of  whom  (officers  and  men)  were  em- 
ployed actively  in  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Trouble  began  on  the  nineteenth 
of  July,  by  the  stoppage  of  freight  trains 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  and 
about  Pittsburg.  Early  on  the  twentieth 
the  riot  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  sheriff,  who  asked  for 
military  assistance,  and  the  Division 
under  Major-General  Pearson  was  order- 
ed out.  Ten  hours  of  effort  on  his  part, 
sufficed  to  gather  only  230  of  his  men. 
Four  other  Divisions  were  then  ordered 
under  arms,  as  well  as  pne  Regiment  of 
a  fifth  ;  one  Division  being  ordered  to 
Pittsburg  the  same  evening.  This  force, 
united  with  the  Pittsburg  troops,  be- 
came engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  riot- 
ers, firing  upon  them  with  fatal  effect, 
but  was  soon  surrounded*  by  a  mob, 
numbering  about  10,000  persons,  and  the 
men  were  ordered  to  occupy  a  round- 
house and  adjacent  shops  ;  from  these 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  on  the 
twenty-second,  having  been  cut  off  from 
all  supplies,  and  moved  out  of  the  city — 
declining  to  return  until  they  were  re- 
cuperated, on  account  of  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mob.  In  the  meantime 
four  other  Divisions  were  ordered  to  the 
scene,  but  all  efforts  at  concentration 
were  paralyzed  through  the  refusal  of 
engineers  to  haul  trains  ;  the  mob  had 
full  possession  of  the  city,  with  no  or- 
ganized force  to  hold  them  in  check. 
At  this  time  the  trouble  began  to  spread 
throughout  the  State,  till  it  involved  all 
prominent  railroad  points.  To  meet  this, 
a  Division  was  ordered  to  Harrisburg, 
and  a  local  company  ("  City  Grays  ") 
was  placed  on  duty  in  the  State  Arsenal. 

The  same  evening  all  the  remain- 
ing Divisions  of  the  Guard  were  ordered 
to  concentrate  under  arms.  The  fine 
railroad  bridge  at  Reading  was  burned 
by  a  mob  on  July  twenty-second,  and 
troops  were  ordered  to  that  point  to 
restore  order.  This  was  only  accom- 
plished after  a  sharp  street-fight  on  the 
twenty-third  of  July,  in  which  several 
of  the  Guard  were  injured  by  stones, 
and  eleven  of  the  rioters  were  killed  and 
fifty  wounded. 

Before  any  farther  concentration  at 
Pittsburg  was  possible,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  arrest  engineers  and  firemen 
and  place  them  under  guard  in  their  cabs, 
and  to  order  the  Guard  to  shoot  them 
if  they  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
subordination. A  gang  of  experienced 
trainmen  was  also  organized,  consisting 
of  engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  and 
telegraph  operators,  with  a  body  of 
sharpshooters  to  protect  them,  in  order 
to  render  the  Guard  in  some  degree  in- 
dependent of  the  disaffected  trainmen. 
Only  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  when 


the  State  authorities  were  able  to  con- 
centrate two  thousand  men  near  Pitts- 
burg, was  order  once  more  restored. 

Throughout  the  entire  operations  the 
want  of  properly  organized-  supply  de- 
partments interfered  with  prompt 
handling  of  the  troops,  and  seriously 
impaired  their  usefulness.  On  account 
of  the  threatening  condition  of  affairs 
the  President  was  appealed  to  for  aid 
on  the  twenty-third  of  July;  and  on  the 
twenty- fourth  all  available  troops  in 
the  Department  of  the  Atlantic  were 
en  route  to  the  scene,  as  well  as  the 
forces  of  the  National  Guard.  Gov- 
ernor Hartranft,  who  was  in  the  far 
West  when  the  outbreak  occurred,  had 
been  summoned  by  telegraph,  and  ar- 
rived in  Pittsburg  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia,  and  issued  his  General 
Order  No.  3,  the  second  paragraph  of 
which  is  given  entire.  "  All  other 
means  of  quieting  riot  and  restoring 
order  having  first  been  exhausted,  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  shall 
notify  the  rioters  that  they  will  be  fired 
upon  unless  they  promptly  disperse. 
The  order  to  fire  will  then  be  deliber- 
ately given,  and  every  soldier  will  be 
expected  to  fire  with  effect.  The  firing 
will  continue  until  the  mob  dis- 
perses." This  order  was  widely  circu- 
lated, and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
combination  of  this  order,  the  move- 
ments of  the  Guard  and  the  arrival  of 
United  States  troops  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  further  collisions  between  mobs 
and  the  military,  and  the  consequent 
effusion  of  blood. 

While  the  disturbance  in  Pittsburg 
was  at  its  height,  offers  of  service  from 
volunteers  were  received  from  various 
quarters,  which  were  declined  in  all 
but  two  cases — the  offers  of  regiments 
from  the  "Veteran  Corps  of  the  First 
Regiment,"  and  the  "  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic."  The  regiment  from  the 
former  was  recruited  in  thirty-six  hours, 
under  Col.  S.  Bonnaffon,  Jr.,  organized, 
armed,  clothed,  equipped  and  on  duty 
in  Pittsburg  in  fifty-six  hours  from  the 
time  recruiting  began.  This  regiment 
was  known  as  the  "  Twentieth  Regi- 
ment, National  Guard,"  and  performed 
active  service  until  September 
twentieth.  The  regiment  offered  by 
the  Grand  Army  was  recruited  and 
ready  to  be  mustered  into  service,  but 
the  imminent  danger  was  past,  and  it 
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was  disbanded.  On  August  first,  riots 
broke  out  at  Scranton,  attended  with 
loss  of  life  ;  three  Divisions  were  at 
once  sent  to  that  vicinity,  reopening  the 
railroads  to  traffic,  which  had  been 
almost  completely  stopped.  The  dis- 
bandment  of  the  troops  began  on  Aug- 
ust fourth  and  was  continued  gradually 
till  September  twentieth,  though  six 
companies,  selected  from  various  regi- 
ments which  had  volunteered  for  fur- 
ther service,  were  continued  until  No- 
vember fifteenth,  in  the  Luzerne  region. 


However  this  may  be,  a  thorough  and 
complete  reorganization  of  the  "Guard 
was  at  once  begun  in  a  most  system- 
atic manner,  for  the  events  of  the 
riot  had  shown  that  as  then  organ- 
ized it  was  cumbersome  and  unwieldy, 
with  a  disproportionate  allotment  of 
general  officers  to  men,  and  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  as  to  responsibil- 
ity. The  reorganization  was  com- 
pleted so  that  at  the  close  of  1878  it  had 
become  a  compact  Division  under  one 
Major- General,     with     five      Brigades,. 


STAFF   OF    GOVERNOR    PATTISON. 


Much  adverse  criticism  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Guard  on  account  of  their 
conduct  at  Pittsburg.  Although  the 
conduct  of  some  portions  was  unques- 
tionably open  to  severe  censure,  still 
the  majority  of  its  members  remained 
faithful  to  their  duties,  and  perhaps  did 
as  well  under  the  circumstances  as  some 
of  their  critics  would  have  done  had 
they  been  similarly  placed.  The  fact 
that  their  official  head  was  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  some  of  their  lead- 
ers were  unequal  to  their  tasks,  in  a 
large  measure  accounts  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  rank  and  file. 


including  sixteen  Regiments  and  three 
Battalions  of  Infantry,  five  Companies 
of  Cavalry  and  four  Batteries  of  Artil- 
lery, while  a  most  noticeable  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  general 
character,  tone  and  sentiment  of  the 
entire  Guard.  The  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture under  which  this  was  effected  was 
approved  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1878. 

Attention  began  to  be  turned,  about 
this  time,  toward  the  necessity  for  rifle 
practice,  which  had  hitherto  been  sadly 
neglected:  A  State  rifle  range  was 
prepared  at  Mount  Gretna  in  1887-88, 
under    the    direction    of    the    General 
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Inspector  of  rifle  practice,  possessing  all 
the  appliances  and  facilities  for  practice 
at  distances  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  yards.  Here  all  the  State 
matches  are  shot,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably few  more  convenient  or  com- 
plete ranges  in  the  country.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  systematic 
practice,  the  Inspector  of  rifle  practice 
reported  154  qualified  marksmen.  The 
number  of  marksmen  qualified  each 
year  has  steadily  increased  from  705  in 
1883  to  3,239  in  1888,  and  6,507  in  1892, 
while  the  requisites  for  qualification 
have  also  been  gradually  increased. 
Under  the  target-practice  requirements 
of  1892,  companies  which  failed  to 
qualify  thirty-five  men  as  marksmen, 
unless  adequate  cause  could  be  shown, 
were  to  be  disbanded.  This  year  the 
number  required  to  qualify  has  been 
again  increased.  In  one  regiment,  at 
least,  no  man  can  enlist  until  he  has 
shown  his  ability  as  a  marksman. 

In  September  of  1892  the  Pennsyl- 
vania team  at  the  International  com- 
petition at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  secured  the 
Hilton  Trophy  and  the  Interstate 
Trophy  —  the  latter  by  the  highest 
score  which  has  been  made  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  competition  for  its 
possession.  The  amount  of  ammunition 
allowed  for  target  practice,  3,000  rounds 
per  company,  is  not  sufficient  to  permit 
as  much  of  this  most  important  exercise 
as  could  be  profitably  carried  on,  while 
the  time  devoted  by  most  organizations 
to  the  no  less  important  preliminary 
work  of  pointing-and-aiming  drill  and 
gallery  practice,  is  far  too  little  for 
the  beneficial  results  which  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  of  time  for  this  pur- 
pose would  undoubtedly  develop  on  the 
rifle  range. 

The  act  of  1878  was  modified  as  its  de- 
fects became  apparent,  but  in  1887  all 
former  acts  were  repealed  and  the  pres- 
ent law  (with  amendments  in  1889) 
went  into  operation  ;  imder  its  provis- 
ions the  Guard  has  continued  steadily 
to  improve,  and  has  reached  its  present 
state  of  efficiency  and  discipline. 

At  the  close  of  1887,  General  Har- 
tranft  (who  as  Governor  in  187  7-' 7 8 
began  the  reorganization  of  the  Guard, 
and  later  became  its  Major-General) 
writes:  "  The  regular  service  makes  the 
soldier  and  organizes  ;  in  the  volunteer 
and  militia  service  it  is  necessary  to  or- 
ganize, to  make  soldiers.     Pursuing  this 


course  has  brought  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  its  present  state  of  efficiency; 
and  now,  when  its  organization  is  about 
complete,  and  its  autonom}r  as  a  Divis- 
ion arrived  at,  it  is  possible  to  bring  its 
units  to  a  higher  state  of  discipline  and 
individual  proficiency." 

As  this  code  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
used  as  a  basis  for  much  military  legis- 
lation in  other  States,  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended resume  of  it  is  given  herewith. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  Guard  is  limited 
to  150  companies  of  infantry,  five  troops 
of  cavalry  and  five  batteries  of  artillery, 
to  be  distributed  in  such  localities  as  the 
Governor  may  direct ;  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  Major  Generals  to  one,  and  of 
Brigadiers  to  five,  and  providing  for  a 
formation  into  Divisions  and  Brigades  at 
any"  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Each  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  is  required  to  sign  regular  en- 
listment papers  upon  entering  the  ser- 
vice, and  must  have  successfully  passed 
a  rigid  physical  examination  before 
some  designated  surgeon  before  being 
accepted.  The  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
(Governor)  is  allowed  a  staff  of  one  Ad- 
jutant General  (Brigadier  General),  In- 
spector General,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, Quartermaster  General,  Commis- 
sary General,  Surgeon  General,  General 
Inspector  of  rifle  practice  and  Chief  of 
Artillery  (Colonels),  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Assistant  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, Assistant  Commissary  General,  and 
twelve  aides-de-camp  (Lieutenant  Colo- 
nels). The  Major  General  is  allowed 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Division 
Inspector,  Judge  Advocate,  ■  Quarter- 
master, Commissary,  Surgeon,  Ordnance 
Officer  and  Inspector  of  rifle  practice 
(Lieutenant  Colonels),  with  three  aides 
(Majors).  To  each  Brigadier  General 
an  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Brigade 
Inspector,  Judge  Advocate,  Quarter- 
master, Commissary,  Surgeon  and  Ord- 
nance Officer  (Majors)  and  two  aides 
with  the  rank  of  Captains. 

The  "  Field  and  Staff"  of  each  regi- 
ment of  infantry  consists  of  a  Colonel, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Major  (not  to  ex- 
ceed three),  Surgeon  (Major),  Chaplain 
(Captain),  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  two 
Assistant  Surgeons,  and  Inspector  of 
rifle  practice  (1st  Lieutenants).  Com- 
panies of  infantry  have  Captain,  two 
Lieutenants  and  fifty  to  sixty  enlisted 
men.     Troops  of  cavalry  have  the  same 
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organization,  with  the  addition  of  a  Sur- 
geon (First  Lieutenant)  and  Quarter- 
master (Second  Lieut.);  the  Artillery 
have  Captain,  three  Lieutenants,  Sur- 
geon (First  Lieut.)  and  Quartermas- 
ter (Second  Lieut.)  and  sixty-five  to 
seventy-five  enlisted  men.  General  offi- 
cers are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Field 
officers  of  regiments  and  battalions  are 
chosen  by  the  officers  of  their  respect- 
ive organizations,  and  Company  officers 
by  the  members  of  their  companies  ;  all 
staff  officers  are  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective chiefs.    The  Adjutant  General, 


to  arrest  on  civil  process  while  on  mili- 
tary duty,  or  going  to  and  from  any 
place  where  they  may  have  been  ordered 
for  such  duty.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  Governor  has  the  power  sum- 
marily to  discharge  officers,  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  their  commis- 
sions are  for  five  years.  Men  are  en- 
listed for  three  years,  but  may  be  dis- 
charged for  cause  by  their  commanding 
officer.  Both  officers  and  men  are  re- 
quired upon  entering  the  service  to  take 
a  prescribed  oath. 

Companies  may  be  disbanded  by  the 
Governor  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the 
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Quartermaster  General,  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster General,  Commissary  General, 
Assistant  Commissary  General,  Regi- 
mental Quartermasters  and  Company 
commanders  are  all  required  to  give 
bonds,  in  varying  amounts,  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices.  Appointments  of  non- 
commissioned officers  must  be  made 
from  the  organization  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Ten  days'  notice  must  be 
given  of  any  election  for  a  commission, 
except  while  in  active  service,  when 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  must  be  given. 
Members  of  the  Guard  are  not  subject 


law,  or  fall  below  the  required  standard 
in  numbers  or  efficiency.  The  Adju- 
tant General  furnishes  such  blank  forms 
for  returns,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
he  is  also  the  general  disbursing  officer 
of  the  Guard,  and  his  accounts  as  such, 
with  vouchers,  are  passed  upon  by  the 
Auditor  General. 

Officers  are  allowed,  when  on  duty, 
the  pay  of  officers  of  like  grade  in  the 
United  States  Army  ;  First  Sergeants 
are  paid  three  dollars  per  day,  Ser- 
geants two  dollars,  Corporals  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents,  and  musicians 
and  privates  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
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per  day.  Enlisted  men  are  allowed 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  additional  for 
each  completed  term  of  enlistment.  An 
encampment  of  the  Guard  is  required 
to  be  held  each  year,  during-  which  an 
inspection  is  to  be  made;  other  inspec- 
tions may  be  ordered  when  necessary  or 
desirable.  Every  company  of  infantry 
found  on  examination  of  its  rolls  and 
reports  to  conform  to  the  standard  in 
numbers,  drill,  and  discipline,  is  en- 
titled to  receive  $500  per  annum  for 
necessary  expenses,  for  uniforms,  equip- 
ments and  military  uses;  to  cavalry  and 
artillery  companies  for  like  purpose,  the 
annual  allowance  is  $1,000.  The  uniform 
prescribed  is  the  undress  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Army  (though  Companies 
and  Regiments  may  provide  any  uniform 
for  themselves),  which  alone  is  to  be 
worn  when  on  duty.  Accounts  against 
the.  State  for  military  expenses,  must  be 
itemized,  sworn  to  (or  affirmed),  and 
passed  upon  by  the  State  Military  Board ; 
but  the  amount  of  expenditures  must 
not  exceed  $300,000  per  annum.  Each 
company  receives  an  allowance  for  ar- 
mory rent.  Artillery  companies  are 
allowed  necessary  expenses  for  horsing 
their  batteries,  whenever  called  out  for 
duty,  and  cavalry  are  allowed  two  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  necessary  horse. 

Necessary  expenses  are  allowed  for 
various  headquarters,  not  to  exceed  the 
following  :  Division,  $1,000  ;  Brigade, 
$500  ;  Regiment,  $300  ;  Battalion,  $150. 
Provision  is  made  for  pensioning  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  officer  or  sol- 
dier killed  or  disabled  in  actual  service. 
The  necessary  expenses  for  prescribed 
target  practice  are  provided  for.  A  re- 
tired list  is  created  for  officers  who  have 
held  continuous  rank  for  ten  years ; 
who  are  entitled  to  wear  their  uniform 
on  State  occasions. 

At  each  annual  inspection,  every  com- 
pany commander  is  required  to  present 
an  itemized  account  of  all  his  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  State  funds  during 
the  past  year.  Whenever  public  funds 
are  invested  in  an  armory,  the  title  to 
the  same  must  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  Whenever  troops  are  under 
arms,  the  commanding  officer  is  given 
authority  to  arrest  all  persons  who  tres- 
pass upon  their  camp,  or  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  their  movements  ;  also  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  liquors  (except  by 
licensed  houses)  within  one  mile  of  the 
camp.     A  band  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 


pieces  is  enlisted  and  attached  to  each 
brigade.  At  all  drills,  ceremonies  and  en- 
campments, as  well  as  when  ordered  on 
active  service,  obedience  must  be  render- 
ed to  all  rules,  regulations,  usages,  cus- 
toms and  requirements  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  code  and  re- 
gulations of  the  State.  The  Governor 
has  authority  to  call  out  any  portion 
(or  all)  of  the  National  Guard,  or  of  the 
enrolled  militia,  in  case  of  insurrection, 
tumult  or  riot. 

The  sale  of  arms,  clothing  and  equip- 
ments to  any  person  is  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  as  is  also  the  pur- 
chase of  any  of  these  articles  from  any 
member  of  the  Guard.  "  Courts  of  In- 
quiry "  may  be  organized,  consisting  of 
one  officer,  upon  the  application  of  any 
officer,  or  upon  complaint  made  of  con- 
duct regarding  his  character. 

A  system  of  Courts  Martial  is  pro- 
vided for,  in  most  respects,  similar  to 
the  system  of  the  United  States  Army. 
General  courts  consist  of  five  members 
(three  constituting  a  quorum);  Regi- 
mental or  Battalion  courts  consist  of  a 
field  officer,  or  a  Captain.  The  General 
Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all  offen- 
ces, and  may  inflict  punishments  of  fine 
(not  exceeding  $100),  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days,  discharge,  reduction  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension of  officers.  The  Regimental 
Court  has  jurisdiction  in  minor  cases 
with  punishments  of  reprimand,  for- 
feiture of  pay,  fine  (not  exceeding  $20), 
and  five  days'  imprisonment.  Courts 
must  be  ordered  within  thirty  days  of 
arrest,  and  a  copy  of  this  order  as  well 
as  of  all  charges  must  be  furnished  the 
accused,  ten  days  (at  least)  before  his 
trial  begins.  The  proceedings  of  Courts 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  convening 
authority,  who  is  required  to  take  action 
on  them  within  fifteen  days  of  their  re- 
ceipt, and  notify  the  Court  and  the 
accused  of  his  action;  the  proceedings 
are  then  sent  by  him  to  the  Adjutant 
General.  Appeal  from  the  finding  or 
sentence  of  a  General  Court  may  be 
made  to  the  Governor  within  twenty 
days  after  the  decision  appealed  from 
is  made  known. 

Appeal  from  Regimental  or  Battalion 
Courts  may  similary  be  made  to  the 
convening  authority.  Fines  imposed  by 
Courts  Martial  are  to  be  collected,  on  the 
Court's  warrant,  by  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable of  the  county,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  in  civil  cases; 
keepers  of   all 
county   jails    are 
required     to    re- 
ceive and  confine 
military     offend- 
ers, on  a  warrant 
from    any    Court 
Martial,  during  the  term 
of    their    sentence.      All 
fines  imposed  and  collect- 
ed are  to  be  paid  into  the 
State    Treasury.      Courts 
are  given  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  the 
accused  for  trial  through 
the     sheriff,    as    in    civil 
cases  ;    the    presence    of 
witnesses    may    also    be 
secured    in    the    same 
manner. 

A  witness  who  refuses 
to  testify  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  as  in  civil  courts  ;  a 
witness  who  fails  to  appear  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpoena  may  forfeit  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars for  each  default.  Judge  Advocates 
and  members  of  a  Court  Martial  are 
allowed  the  pay  of  their  grade,  while  on 
duty,  and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Court. 

Every  able-bodied  male  citizen  resi- 
dent within  the  State  (except  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  others  specially  ex- 
empted), must  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia ;  this  enrollment  is  made  annually  by  the  asses- 
sors of  the  several  wards,  etc.,  and,  after  correction,  is 
reported  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  This 
militia  is  subject  to  no  active  duty,  except  in  case  of 
war,  invasion  or  riot,  and  to  aid  civil  officers  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  In  these  cases  the  Governor  may 
call  out  any  necessary  number,  form  them  into  compa- 


nies, etc.,  and  officer  them  as  provided  for  by  law. 
While  in  service  they  are  entitled  to  pay,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  accouterments  by  the  State. 
Failure  of  any  soldier  to  respond  to  a  call  for  duty  is 
punishable  by  Court  Martial.  No  civil  process  is  al- 
lowed to  issue  or  be  enforced  against  any  person 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  until  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  ;  the  statute  of  limitation  being 
correspondingly  suspended. 

A  Hospital  department  is  also 
fully  provided  for.  No  volunteer 
soldier  is  allowed  to  leave  the  State 
until  his  services  have  been  regu- 
larly accepted,  nor  until  he  is  fully 
armed  and  equipped  for  effective 
service. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  this  act,  provision 
is  made  for  all  the  essential  needs 
of  a  well  regulated  force.  Under 
it  the  Guard  forms  a  homogeneous 
body,  which  can  be  readily  set  in 
motion,  and  as  readily  controlled — 
formed  into  one  Division, 
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with  three  Brigades, 
made  up  of  fifteen  Regi- 
ments, one  Battalion  and 
one  Company  of  Infantry; 
with  one  troop  of  Cavalry 
and  one  battery  of  Artil- 
lery to  each  of  the  Bri- 
gades. 

By  the  addition  of  a 
third  Battalion  to  each  of 
the  present  Regiments, 
and  increasing  the  men 
of  each  Company  to  one 
hundred,  the  present 
force  could,  in 
case  of  need,  be 
expanded  to  20,- 
000  men,  without 
change  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the 
Division  or  Bri- 
gades. 
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The  Division  is  now  com- 
manded by  Maj.-Gen.  Geo. 
R.  Snowden,  and  the  Bri- 
gades by  Brig. -Gens.  R.  P. 
Dechert  (1st),  J.  A.  Wiley 
(2d)  and  J.  P.  S.  Gobin  (3d). 
Under  this  organization, 
the  troops  are  never  at  a 
loss  regarding  the  source 
from  whence  the  orders 
have  come  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  execute,  and 
the  responsibility  for  fail- 
ure can  be  readily  fixed. 
The  standard  set  for  the 
personnel  of  officers  is 
high,  while  that  of  the 
rank  and  file  could  not 
well  be  placed  higher  in  a 
volunteer  citizen  soldiery 
— a  soldiery  which  must  popularize  itself 
with  the  masses  of  the  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  commanding  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.     The  Division  and  Brigade 
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in  Service  Uni- 
form worn  pre- 
vious to  i8qi. 


commanders  (as  well  as 
many  of  those  in  lower 
grades)  are  men  who  were 
taught  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  school 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  have 
won  their  present  positions 
through  their  recognized 
ability  and  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  their 
commands.  The  same  may 
justly  be  said  of  the  heads 
of  the  several  Staff  Corps, 
while  the  staff  officers  and 
aides  of  the  Brigades  and 
Division  have  been  se- 
lected for  similar  rea- 
sons. None  of  these  are 
fancy  positions  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  on  duty, 
they  are  places  of  hard  work,  which  (so 
far  at  least  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge) 
is  honestly,  thoroughly  and  in  every 
way  conscientiously  performed — nor  is 
the  duty  free  from  danger. 


The  late  Capt. 
Edwards,  in 
Service  Uni- 
form with  great 
coat. 


To  be  continued. 
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T  T"  7~U0  thinks  how  desolate  and  strange 
V  V         To  me  must  seem  the  Whiter  s  change,  A 
When,   housed  in  attic  or  in  chest, 


A  lonely  and  unwilling  guest, 

I  lie  through  nights  of  bleak  December, 

And  think  in  silence  and  remember  ? 


I  think  of  hempen  fields,   where  I 
Once  played  with  insects  floating  by  ; 
And  joyed  alike  in  sun  and  rain, 
Unconscious  of  approaching  pain. 
I  dwell  upon  my  later  lot, 
When  swung  in  some  secluded  spot, 
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Between  two  tried  and  trusted  trees, 
All  Summer  long  I  woo'd  the  breeze  ; 
With  song  of  bee,  and  call  of  bird, 
And  lovers'  secrets  overheard, 
And  sight  and  scent  of  blooming  flozvers, 
To  fill  the  happy  sunlit  hours. 


When  verdant  fields  grow  bare  and  brown, 
WJien  forest  leaves  come  raining  down, 
When  frost  has  mated  with  the  weather, 
And  all  the  birds  go  South  together, 
When  drying  boats  turn  up  their  keels, 
Who  zvonders  how  the  hammock  feels  f 
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TTZHISPER  a  song  as  we  glide  alotig,  ye  pines  on  the  Southern  shore, 
*  ^         From  your  branches  long,  where  the  cradle  song  of  the  South   Wind  plays  no  more  ; 
Whisper  of  memories  that  you  hold  in  the  heart  of  your  great  green  boughs, 
Of  a  Summer'  swine  that  was  yours  a?id  mine, when  the  days  were  long  and  the  nights  weren't  cold; 
Of  the  whispers  heard,  and  the  warm  love  told,  and  the  old,  old  vows. 

JfyiNG  with  the  tune,  oh  thou  broad  lagune,  of  ?ny  steel-clad  shining  feet, 

As  I  skate  away  to  the  end  of  day  where  the   Twilight  and  Moonlight  meet. 
Ring  with  the  plashes  of  oars  that  plied  on  your  bosom  in  nights  gone  by. 
To  a  tale  oft  told  that  will  ne'er  grow  old,  tho'  the  flights  grow  long  and  the  days  wax  cold, 
And  the  ice  has  formed  in  an  iron  mould,  o'er  your  old,  old  tide. 
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T~*CHO  a  line,  oh  thou  stream  of  mine,  of  the  song  of  thy  great 
■^-~*        unrest 
To  this  heart  of  mine  from  that  heart  of  thine, 

While  I  speed  to  the  red-rim77ied  West. 
Echo  of  faces  that  used  to  grow 

On  your  face,  ere  the  ice  and  rime 
Had  come  to  frown  all  your  ripples  down  : 
When  your  face  had  the  blush  of  a  sunset's 
glow, 
And  the  winds  that  blew   weren't  the    winds 
that  blow,  in  the    Winter  time. 


1  *zy 
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l^fkH    ©F   THE    AASKo 

HE  Northern  Lights  were  dancing  a  wild  czardas  on  the  horizon,  and 
strange  evanescent  fires  flickered  across  the  snow  as  the  long  stream- 
ers leaped  into  the  night.  To  the  south  lay  the  steppes,  white  to  the  sky- 
line ;    to  the  north  stood  a  line  of  trees,  leafless,  lifeless,  in  the  bitter  air 

— the  picket  line  of  the  mighty 
forests  that  cover  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Tsar's  sad,  gray  land. 
And  into  the  darkness  of  the 
timber  belt  was  rushing  a  sleigh 
drawn  by  three  wiry,  shaggy 
Ukraine  ponies  that  leaped  and 
danced,  devouring  the  space  with 
their  small,  sharp  hoofs. 

The  driver  sat  bundled  in  a 
touloupe  that  was  powdered  to 
dazzling  whiteness  with  frost ; 
and  a  ball  of  ice  in  his  beard  and 
the  fringes  of  icicles  at  his  nostrils 
might  have  explained  his  silence, 
had  not  his  eyes  peered  so  fear- 
fully from  side  to  side  and  his  ears 
bent  so  alertly  to  every  sound. 
As  he  neared  the  trees,  he  gath- 
ered his  reins  afresh,  crossed  him- 
self, and,  leaning  forward,  cried 
with  suppressed  vehemence  : 

"  Run,  my  children  !  Fly,  my 
darlings  !  And  white  bread  and 
sugar  shall  you  have  if — we  reach 
there  first !  " 

Then  he  laid  his  whip  out  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  so  that 
it  included  all  three  in  its  sting- 
ing lash. 

As     the     sleigh     leaped     into 

the    air    a    man's    voice    growled 

from     the     robes     at     the     back, 

is  it  so  far?"  she  asked,    (p  268.)  with    a    strong     foreign     accent: 
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"I   AM   BLIND."      {p.  266.) 


"  What  now  ?  Would  you  break  our 
necks,  or  are  you  going  to  split  our 
skulls  on  the  trees  ? " 

But  the  driver,  sitting  squarely, 
waved  his  hand,  and  then,  without 
releasing  his  eyes  from  their  watch, 
half  turned  his  head  and  said  implor- 
ingly : 

"  Silence,  Excellency  !  It  is  not  well 
to  speak  loud  in  the  forest." 

"  Ha  !  bears  ? " 


"  No,  Excellency.  Brother  Michael 
fights  fair,  like  a  man." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

A  wild,  long'-drawn  cry,  that,  sound- 
ed thin  and  high  in  the  distance,  an- 
swered him.  The  horses  plunged  con- 
vulsively, and  only  the  strong  wrists  of 
Feodor  kept  them  from  bolting. 

The  sturdy  old  face  at  his  back 
turned  white,  but  there  was  no  change 
or  tremor  in  the  voice  as  a  sweet  young 
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head  was  raised  from  his  shoulder  and 
a  girlish  treble  asked  : 

"  What  does  Feodor  say,  papa  ?  " 

"  He  says  we'll  be  at  the  traktir  in 
two  hours,  if  he  doesn't  break  our  necks 
before  we  get  there.  Sleep  again,  little 
one." 

"  But  I  can't,  papa.  The  sleigh  feels 
like  a  cat-boat  in  a  heavy  sea — oh  ! 
there,  I  nearly  went  out.  Feodor,  do 
not  go  so  fast  —  something  will  give 
way." 

"  That  is  true,  Barinjushka,"  he  an- 
swered, promptly  ;  but  he  gave  another 
lash  with  his  unerring  whip,  and  ut- 
tered another  smothered  apostrophe  to 
the  horses  ;  for  far  off  to  the  right,  like 
a  belated  echo  of  that  first  cry,  came  a 
second — higher,  keyed  to  a  sharper  note, 
and  with  a  vibration  in  it  that  set  the 
teeth  on  edge. 

The  horses  gave  another  mad  plunge 
and  burst  into  a  furious  run. 

The  trees  went  reeling  past  ;  the  road 
seemed  to  leap  into  their  faces  ;  the 
stars  streamed  through  the  branches 
like  sparks  from  a  forge.  The  sleigh 
swung  and  swayed  drunkenly,  one  run- 
ner in  the  air,  then  the  other,  as  the 
horses  flew  along,  their  eyes  starting, 
their  nostrils  pits  of  blood,  and  the  foam 
on  their  flanks  curdling  and  freezing  as 
it  flaked  away. 

Feodor  was  standing  now,  bent  for- 
ward in  his  desperate  urging,  his  whip- 
lash playing  like  a  gad-fly  over  their 
sides  and  drawing  blood  at  every  cut. 

But  fast  as  they  fled  the  wolves  came 
faster. 

The  girl  clung  to  her  father  ;  and  he, 
hanging  hard  with  one  hand  to  the  bar, 
and  braced  with  one  knee  on  the  seat, 
faced  the  cloud  of  glaring  eyes  and 
snapping  jaws  now  visible  through  the 
gloom.  His  own  eyes  were  flaming, 
and  his  strong  teeth  showed  clenched 
between  his  lips  that  writhed  backward 
in  a  grim  and  ugly  smile. 

The  leader  of  the  pack  drew  ahead. 
A  snap  of  the  revolver, — and  bah! 
he  was  torn  apart  and  devoured  before 
he  had  time  to  raise  more  than  one  yelp 
of  surprise  at  the  stinging  blow  that 
broke  his  leg. 

But  that  was  a  momentary  delay,  and 
soon  the  pack  were  again  in  full  cry 
after  their  human  quarry. 

A  sharp  turn  in  the  road  lay  ahead  of 
them,  and  Feodor's  face  streamed  sweat, 
cold   as  it  was,   when    he .  thought  of 


making  it  at  such  speed  and  in  such 
company. 

But  he  held  his  way,  until  a  piercing 
outcry  burst  through  the  wood,  almost 
abreast  of  them.  Then  his  last  hope 
died. 

It  was  the  rival  pack  ! 

Unconsciously  he  raised  a  cry  so 
hoarse  and  strange  that  it  sounded  like 
the  howl  of  a  dying  beast.  But  the  next 
shaped  itself  into  words  : 

"  Help  !  help  !"  and  to  the  passenger  : 
"  Shout,  Excellency,  it  may  check  them 
for  a  moment,  and  then  they  will  fight 
each  other.     Shout  for  your  life  !" 

The  Colonel's  voice  rang  out  on  the 
night.  It  had  been  trained  on  the  bat- 
tle fields  of  the  red-coat,  from  the  Alma 
to  Tel-el-Keber,  and  its  resonant  notes 
penetrated  far  into  the  forest.  The 
starving  packs  checked  a  moment,  then 
broke  on  each  other's  sight.  They  halted 
in  rage  and  surprise,  then  clashed  in  a 
deadly  fight  that  brought  momentary 
safety  to  the  pursued,  for  it  enabled 
them  to  make  the  turn,  and  to  hear  — 
to  hear —  was  it  a  human  voice  in  that 
place  of  death  ? 

"  Shout  again,  Excellency.  Shout  with 
me."  And  again  their  united  voices  rose  ; 
and  this  time,  beyond  a  doubt,  they  were 
answered. 

None  too  soon,  for  back  of  them 
swelled  once  more  the  crescendo  of  that 
awful  howl. 

"  Now  St.  Sergius  save  us  all," 
groaned  Feodor,  "  I  hoped  they  would 
eat  each  other,  but  the  packs  have 
joined  !" 

His  ponies  were  in  distress;  their 
breath  came  whistling  from  their 
throats,  the  spring  had  gone  from  their 
stride,  and  they  tossed  their  heads  with 
almost  human  moans  ;  but  still  they 
made  desperate  efforts  to  respond  to  the 
whip  and  voice  of  their  master.  Slip- 
ping and  staggering,  they  plunged  to- 
ward a  band  of  horsemen  who  came 
rushing  at  a  pace  so  furious,  and  led  by 
a  man  so  gigantic,  that  they  looked  like 
the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  train. 

"  Slava  Bogu,  'tis  the  Barin.  'Tis 
Ivan  Maskoj  himself  !  Excellency,  we 
are  saved  !"  shouted  Feodor,  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  relief,  as  they  flashed  by. 

"Watch,"  he  added  eagerly,  as  he 
drew  in  his  breathless  ponies.  "  It's  a 
sight  for  the  Tsar  !" 

They  all  carried  torches  that  streamed 
red  and   yellow  as   they  galloped,  and 
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each  held  in  leash  a  pair  of  dogs — great 
savage  fellows,  with  bristling  spines, 
fiery  eyes  and  spiked  collars ;  rifles 
were  slung  at  their  backs,  and  long 
bear-knives  were  stuck  in  their  girdles. 
They  ranged  in  line,  unslung  their  guns, 
and  as  the  wave  of  wolves  leaped  into 
the  air  on  the  roadway  they  gave  them  a 
volley,  through  the  smoke  of  which  the 
dogs  dashed  forward — with  teeth  as 
strong  as  the  wolves.  The  gigantic 
leader  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and 
charged  into  the  snarling  horde,  thrust- 
ing his  torch  into  their  ravening  mouths, 
beating  their  starved  sides  with  its  fire, 
while  with  his  left  hand  he  worked  his 
pistol  so  rapidly  that  yelps  and  cries 
rose  in  a  dozen  directions. 

The  poor  girl  meanwhile  clung  closer 
and  more  panic-stricken  to  her  father. 
She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  at  the 
sickening  snarl  of  the  baffled  beasts,  and 
with  difficulty  repressed  her  cries.  But 
she  was  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  con- 
trolled herself  until  the  rescue  had  be- 
come a  savage  chase.  Then  she  slipped 
fainting  from  the  seat,  and  lay  unob- 
served, while  her  father  wrung  their 
rescuer's  hand  and  muttered  his  thanks 
in  broken  words,  of  which  the  only 
audible  ones  were  "my  daughter." 

They  affected  the  gigantic  Barin 
strangely.  He  shrank  away  from  the 
outstretched  hand,  pulled  his  fur  hat 
closer  about  his  face,  and  in  somewhat 
imperative  but  perfectly  pure  French 
he  urged,  in  a  hurried  aside,  the  speedy 
continuance  of  the  journey. 

"We've  beaten  off  those  devils  for  the 
time,  but  this  has  been  a  starving 
winter,  and  the  rowel  of  the  frost  bites 
deep  into  their  hungry  sides.  They'll 
be  back  on  us  soon,  or  a  fresh  pack  may 
come  down." 

The  traveler  looked  at  him  with- 
out a  word,  but  his  agonized  glance  to- 
ward the  sleigh  expressed  complete 
comprehension.  He  started  forward, 
calling,  "  Daisy,  Daisy,"  and  then,  a  mo- 
ment later,  "  She  has  fainted,"  he  cried. 
"  What  shall  we  do  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Barin  Ivan.  "  It 
is  better  so.  Let  me  take  her  up  on  the 
saddle.  It  will  save  the  jarring  and 
jolting  of  the  short  cut  to  the  rest-house, 
and  it  will  save  time."  The  giant  swung 
himself  into  the  saddle,  and  when  the 
old  man  lifted  the  muffled,  fur-clad 
figure  before  him  he  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  vanished  into  the  night 


like  one  of  its  shadows.  Wild  as  the 
way  was,  and  rough  as  the  path,  Wjetr, 
the  horse  of  the  steppes,  the  colt  of  the 
wind  and  the  fire,  never  halted  nor  fal- 
tered until  he  stopped  before  a  high 
stockade,  from  the  gate  of  which  tum- 
bled men  and  dogs  in  tumultuous  greet- 
ing. 

"  Go  meet  Feodor  Feodorovitch  !  "  he 
ordered,  "  and  take  your  rifles  and  dogs." 

Then  he  passed  in,  carrying  the  girl, 
who  was  beginning  to  stir  in  his  arms. 
He  crossed  a  rough  court  and  entered  a 
square  room.  The  porcelain  stove  and 
the  roaring,  open  fire,  gave  a  warmth  as 
of  summer  to  the  air,  though  it  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  smell  of  tobacco. 
A  wall  full  of  rifles,  snow-shoes  and 
wolf  spears,  the  table  full  of  papers  and 
bottles,  denoted  a  bachelor's  quarters. 

He  placed  her  in  an  easy  chair — his 
leather  smoking  chair — and  thrust  a 
cushion  under  her  feet.  Then,  standing 
behind  her,  he  said  : 

"  Your  father  will  be  here  in  a  few 
moments.  Mademoiselle.  Make  your- 
self at  home,  I  beg  you.  I  will  send 
you  a  servant  to  light  the  lamps,  and 
here  is  a  samovar."  As  she  turned  her 
head  he  bowed,  with  a  grace  quite  at 
variance  with  his  wild  attire. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  said.  "What  did 
you  say  ?  " 

He  repeated  what  he  had  said. 

Her  face  gleamed,  startled  and  white, 
in  the  firelight,  and  she  leaned  forward, 
grasping  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

"  Do  not  go,"  she  said.  "  I  am  afraid 
to  be  alone.     Oh  !  where  is  my  father  ?  " 

Then  with  a  great  effort  she  steadied 
herself  and  added  :  "  Do  not  think  me 
ungrateful,  I  have  not  thanked  you  for 
— for "     Her  voice  broke. 

"  Let  me  light  the  lamps  myself,  then, " 
said  the  Barin  with  an  effort,  "  that  will 
make  it  more  cheerful,  and  I  am  sure 
your  father  will  be  here  by  the  time  I 
have  finished." 

"  No,  never  mind,"  she  answered,  un- 
steadily. "  It  doesn't  matter.  I  could 
not  see  them  ;  I  am  blind.  But  I  beg  you 
not  to  go.  Talk,  say  anything,  for  when 
it  is  quiet  I  hear  the  wolves,  and  I  feel 

the  rush  of  the  sleigh,  and  I  think " 

To  his  dismay  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  began  to  cry  ;  not  loudly, 
but  with  great  shuddering  sighs. 

She  had  spoken  in  English,  and  he 
answered  in  the  same  tongue.  At  the 
words  "  I  am  blind,"  he  started  violently, 
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and  bent  on  her  a  look  so  keen  and 
fierce,  so  full  of  suspicion  and  inquiry, 
that,  could  she  have  seen  it,  must  have 
redoubled  her  terror.  But  at  the  first 
sob  he  sprang  forward. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  cried,  "do  not 
do  that.  You  are  safe  in  the  rest  house. 
The  stockade  is  so  high  and  strong, 
no  danger  can  come-near  you.  My  men 
have  gone  out  to  meet  your  father.     My 

God ! "   he   broke    off    distractedly. 

"Mademoiselle,  for  God's  sake,  do  not 
cry —  Ah,  poor  child  !  " 

He  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  chair  and 
took  her  cold  hands  in  one  of  his,  while 
with  the  other  he  drew  the  poor  little 
head  to  his  shoulder,  and  soothed  her  as 
though  she  were  indeed  the  child  he 
called  her. 

She  grew  quiet  under  his  fright  and 
sympathy;  and  presently  sent  him  off 
with  a  pretty  apology  to  his  samovar, 
which  was  already  hissing  and  sputter- 
ing on  its  table. 

But  all  the  time  Ivan  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  his  hands  and  glanced  doubt- 
fully at  his  shoulder,  where  the  pale  tear- 
stained  face  had  lain,  and  once  or  twice 
he  clasped  his  head,  gazing  with  in- 
credulous eyes  at  the  only  picture  in  the 
room — a  young  officer  in  full  uniform, 
and  the  crape-knotted  sword  that  hung 
beneath  it. 

Then  the  outside  noise  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  sleigh  and  he  met  the 
other  traveler  at  the  door,  saluted  him 
and  welcomed  him  heartily  as  he  cross- 
ed the  threshold  : 

"You  will  find  brandy  and  cigars 
here,"  he  said.  "  The  house  is  yours, 
especially  this  place  and  the  two  rooms 
beyond.  Call  for  what  you  want,  and 
Til  " — he  hesitated  long — "  Pll  join  you 
at  supper." 


HALF  an  hour  later  he  did  join  his 
two  unexpected  guests  in  an 
oddly  built  dining-room.  And  as 
he  entered,  the  Colonel  almost 
forgot  his  good-breeding,  for  not  only 
was  the  Barin  dressed  in  evening 
clothes,  but  a  heavy  strip  of  black  vel- 
vet covered  his  face. 

The  effect  was  certainly  startling. 
Was  he — could  he  be  a  leper  ?  The 
beautifully-shaped,  well-cared  for  hands 
denied  that.  He  was  the  victim  then 
of  some  cancerous  disease  ?  The  well- 
set,  heathfully-colored  ears,  the  elastic 


movements  and  easy  grace  of  the  mass- 
ive figure  contradicted  that.  But  the 
line  of  care  deeply  drawn  across  the 
forehead,  and  the  sadness  of  the  heavy- 
lidded  gray  eyes,  fascinated  the  Colonel. 
Again  and  again  he  caught  himself 
furtively  regarding  the  mask  and  mak- 
ing a  dozen  wild  conjectures.  Was  he 
a  criminal  ?  Suppose  he  were,  what  of 
that  ?  he  asked  himself  angrily — he  had 
saved  their  lives. 

The  next  day  dawned  white,  the  snow 
driving  and  the  wind  shrieking  like  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  wolves ;  and  the  next 
also,  and  still  the  next.  With  each  hour 
the  Colonel's  wonder  grew.  Here  was  a 
man  cultivated,  brilliant,  polished,  ready 
to  talk  and — what  was  more — capable  of 
talking,  on  any  topic,  a  fine  chess  player, 
a  marvel  with  the  foils,  and  evidently  a 
power  in  the  land.  Every  one  called 
him  Barin,  every  eye  followed  him,  every 
dog  fawned  on  him,  every  question  was 
referred  to  him. 

But  commanding  and  peremptory  as 
he  was,  he  deferred  to  the  blind  girl  and 
watched  her  incessantly.  She,  mean- 
while, unconscious  of  this,  talked  with 
him  as  freely  and  merrily  as  with  her 
father,  jested  a  little,  tried  to  sing  to  his 
zithern,  made  friends  with  his  big  dogs, 
accepted  his  hand  and  help  in  her  un- 
accustomed surroundings,  and  ordered 
him  here  and  there  with  a  pretty  air  of 
authority. 

He  still  winced  before  her  eyes,  which 
were  clear  and  lustrous,  with  none  of  the 
stare  of  blindness.  But  she  went  her 
way  so  unconcernedly,  that  this  soon 
passed  away,  and  his  manner  softened 
visibly. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  storm  had  pass- 
ed. She  complained  of  the  close  rooms, 
begging  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  to 
be  taken  "  to  see  "  the  ponies  that  had 
raced  so  gallantly  with  death.  So  her 
father  bundled  her  up  and  sent  her  off 
with  Ivan.  At  the  door  leading  into  the 
court  the  latter  stopped  :  "  Mademoi- 
selle," he  said,  "  the  courtyard  is  full  of 
snow.    Let  me  carry  you  to  the  stable  ? " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  too 
heavy — "  (five  feet  five  to  six  feet  and  a 
half!) — and  stepped  forward  bravely. 
But  she  brought  up  against  a  bank  of 
snow  thrown  aside  from  the  pathway. 
"Oh,"  she  said  ruefully,  "is  it  like 
that  ? " 

"  Like  that,"  he  answered,  though  the 
well- cleared  path  stared  him  in  the  face  ; 
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and,  stooping,  picked  her  up  on  his  arm 
and  walked  twice  round  the  court. 

"  Is  it  so  far  ?.  "  she  asked. 

"  Coming  this  way,  yes,"  he  answered. 
In  the  stable  he  guided  her  little  hands 
to  the  noses  of  the  sturdy  beasts,  and 
watched  her  stroke  their  shaggy  manes 
and  give  them  sugar.  In  their  eager- 
ness for  this,  they  lipped  and  mumbled 
one  of  her  fingers,  and  he  caught  her 
hand  away,  turning  pale  as  he  did  it — 
he,  the  hunter  of  wolves  and  the  slayer 
of  bears  ! 

As  the  storm  cleared,  the  Colonel 
stirred  to  go,  but  was  met  with  such 
insistant  opposition,  such  urgings  of 
danger,  that  he  waited  a  few  days,  and 
when  these  were  gone,  Ivan  told  him 
that  in  three  more,  he  and  his  men  were 
going  to  the  railroad — a  hundred  versts 
away,  and  would  take  them  under  es- 
cort. 

Some  instinct,  or,  perhaps,  the  inti- 
macy born  of  the  situation,  led  the  Col- 
onel that  evening  over  the  cigars  to 
talk  of  himself  and  his  plans. 

He  was  a  half-pay  officer,  possessed 
of  but  one  piece  of  property  in  the 
world — a  block  of  moderately  valuable 
mining  stock,  bought  at  the  instance  of 
an  old  friend  in  St.  Petersburg.  This 
friend  was  a  Russian  officer  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner  when  a  young  en- 
sign in  the  Crimean  War.  A  deep  af- 
fection had  sprung  up  between  them, 
which  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friendship. 
He  was  now  on  his  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  see  Colonel  Popoff  and  to  sell 
his  stock,  so  as  to  invest  in  an  annuity 
for  his  daughter.  He  had  brought  her 
with  him,  because,  since  her  blindness, 
they  had  never  been  separated,  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  with  whom  he 
cared  to  leave  her.  "  We  have  no  near 
kin.  I  married  late  and  my  wife  died 
early.  No,  I  know  it's  not  a  very  good 
time  to  sell,  but  I  am  forced  to  it — the 
doctors  have  given  me  my  marching  or- 
ders, and  my  poor  little  girl  will  have 
no  one  to  look  to  when  I'm  gone,  for,  of 
course,  she  will  never  marry." 

"  Wh3^  ?  "  asked  Ivan,  sharply. 

"  Why — because  she  is  blind,  and  in 
this  day  of  the  dollar  and  the  devil, 
what  man  would  take  a  blind  wife  with- 
out a  dot  ?" 

Ivan's  forehead  reddened  to  the  thick 
fair  hair.  He  drew  a  sharp  breath,  and 
broke  out  vehemently  :  "  I  love  her,  I 
love  the  air  she  breathes  ;  she  treads  on 


my  heart  with  every  step  of  her  little 
feet.  If  she  touches  my  dog,  I  envy 
him.  She  speaks  kindly  to  Koljka  and 
Sasha  ;  I  could  strike  them  for  stand- 
ing in  her  thoughts.  My  heart  trembles 
like  a  rush  when  I  see  her,  and  all  my 
strength  goes  from  me  when  she  passes. 
I  love  her ;  /,  the  dead  man  ;  I,  Ivan  of 
the  Mask  !  " 

The  Colonel  stared.  Surprise,  resent- 
ment, relief  and,  finally,  a  keen  observ- 
ant look  chased  each  other  rapidly 
across  his  face,  and  then  he  said,  quietly: 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?" 

Ivan  sprang  to  his  feet,  walked  hur- 
riedly up  and  down  the  room,  and  then, 
pushing  the  shade  of  the  lamp  aside, 
tore  off  his  mask,  saying  : 

"  Look  !  " 

"  I  have  seen  worse  wounds,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

His  tranquil  voice  struck  Ivan  like  a 
blow.     He  sat  down  trembling. 

"  But  it  would  be  revolting.  A  young 
girl  would  loathe  me." 

"  Have  you  a  looking-glass  any- 
where ?  "  was  the  Colonel's  next  aston- 
ishing question. 

"A  looking-glass,"  repeated  Ivan,  stu- 
pidly. "  No — no,  I  have  never  seen  one 
since  it  happened." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  Colonel, 
still  quiet,  still  vigilant. 

"  I — yes,  you  have  a  right.     I  am  the 

eldest    son    of     General ,  one    of 

the  Knights  of  Riga.  He  left  a  very 
small  fortune  ;  but  his  stainless  name 
and  his  brilliant  record  reflected  such 
luster  on  Russia,  that  the  Tsar  made 
my  future  his  care.  He  sent  me  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  although  I  was  only 
twenty-three  when  the  war  broke  out, 
gave  me  a  regiment.  I  saw  service, 
and  had  good  luck.  I  got  a  medal  or 
two,  for  I  was  with  Skoboljeff,  and 
when  peace  was  declared  I  went  on 
staff  duty  and  was  sent  with  my  chief 
to  the  South.  Life  was  good.  I  was 
young.  It  was  known  that  the  Tsar 
was  interested  in  my  career.  I  had  a 
strong  head  and  a  warm  heart.  I  was 
invited,  courted,  entertained — so  much 
so  that  the  question  of  money  speedily 
became  serious,  for  vanity  and  a  false 
sense  of  honor  made  me  accept  every- 
thing and  respond  in  kind.  I  got  deep- 
er and  deeper  in  the  books  of  the  Jews. 
Then  my  chief's  wife  joined  us.  She 
was  a  handsome,  showy  woman — an  in- 
veterate gambler.    I  became  infatuated. 
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She  challenged  me  again  and  again  to 
play.  Bah  !  why  go  through  the  story 
of  folly.  I  was  mad — simply  mad.  A 
brother  officer  warned  me  against  her 
and  spoke  lightly  of  her.  I  challenged 
him.  We  were  to  fight  at  daybreak,  and 
that  night  she  and  I  played  higher  than 


my  mother,  went  out  at  dawn  and  shot 
my  comrade  for  the  true  word  he  had 
spoken  about  a  worthless  woman  ;  and 
then  I  came  back  to  my  quarters  again, 
and  put  the  pistol  to  my  head,  meaning 
to  end  at  one  shot  my  ruined  life.  A 
.wolf  dog  that  had  slept  at  my  feet  for 
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ever,  so  high,  that  at  midnight  I  put  down 
my  cards,  ruined.  Then  she  laughed  in 
my  face  and  told  me — this  woman  who 
had  pretended  to  love  me,  who  had — 
Ah  !  Let  her  go  to  the  Limbo  of  such  ! 
She  told  me  I  need  not  come  back,  she 
had  no  time  nor  kisses  for  beggars  ! 

"  I  left  the  house,  went  to  my  quar- 
ters, put  my  papers  in  order,  wrote  to 


months  dashed  out  of  my  sleeping-room 
and  jumped  up  against  me  for  his  usual 
romp  ;  my  hand  slipped  as  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  this  is  the  result. 

"  Powerful  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  when  it  was  found  I  would  live, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  resign.  My 
mother — ah  !  little  mother,  God  bless 
you  ! — came    to    me    immediately,    and 
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brought  me  her  marriage  portion  to  be- 
gin life  with.  It  was  my  sister's  dot, 
but  she  gave  it  up.  I  bought  two  tracts 
of  wild  land,  and  worked  day  and  night 
to  redeem  the  loan.  Everything  I 
touched  prospered.  My  cattle  multi- 
plied, petroleum  was  found  on  one 
place,  the  railroad  went  through  an  end 
of  the  other.  But  what  was  it  worth  ? 
Women  I  hated  ;  men  I  shunned  ;  my 
mutilated  face  made  me  a  horror  ;  I  had 
seen  it  just  before  I  left  my  mother.  I 
buried  myself  here  in  the  forest,  sullen, 
morose.  I  was  a  dead  man,  and  that  I 
might  not  forget,  I  hung  my  picture 
there  and  put  my  sword  on  the  wall 
with  a  dead  man's  colors  on  the  hilt. 
My  only  amusement  was  hunting,  and 
one  winter  I  chanced  to  save  a  life  from 
the  wolves.  That  gave  me  my  first 
throb  of  human  pleasure.  I  fitted  up 
hunter's  huts  across  the  forest,  with 
the  rest-house  as  a  central  station,  and 
when  the  cold  was  fierce  and  the  nights 
long,  I  and  my  hunters  scoured  the  old 
post  roads  for  hours — a  wolf-patrol — and 
this  came  to  mean  much  to  me.  Quiet 
has  come,  hate  has  gone  to  sleep,  my 
mother  lived  and  died  in  luxury,  my 
sister  is  brilliantly  married,  and  now — 
now — will  you  let  me  have  a  chance  to 
win  your  daughter  ? " 

His  face  was  wistful.  Anxiety  drew 
the  lines  of  the  cruel  wound  more  deep- 
ly, but  the  beautiful  gray  eyes,  the  hon- 
est forehead  with  its  cloud  of  fair  hair, 
nothing  could  detract  from  them. 

The  Colonel  nodded,  well  satisfied. 

In  the  few  days  that  followed,  Ivan 
made  himself  necessary  to  the  blind 
girl  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  in  the  face 
of  that  great  love  the  Colonel's  memory 
went  gently  back  to  his  own  short  ro- 
mance— a  romance  as  sweet  and  fleet- 
ing as  the  sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie.  But 
the  blind  girl  still  came  and  went  serene 
and  unconscious  until  the  morning  they 
were  to  leave. 

They  were  just  through  breakfast, 
and  an  explosion  of  bell  music  in  the 
court  drowned  conversation. 

"  That's  in  your  honor,  Madamoiselle," 
said  Ivan.  "  Koljka  has  put  on  all  the 
silver  bells,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
tied  ribbons  all  over  the  harness  be- 
sides, if  he  had  had  any." 

"  Good  Koljka,"  she  answered,  "  I'll 
go  get  him  some,"  and  she  left  the  room 
just  as  her  father  and  Ivan  were  called 
into  the  court  to  settle   some  question 


about  the  escort — who  should  go  and 
who  should  stay. 

On  her  return  with  a  handful  of 
bright  ribbons,  she  dropped  the  ends  of 
several,  and,  stooping  to  gather  them 
up,  she  swerved  from  her  balance  and 
stumbled  against  a  heavy  footstool. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  if  the  Barin  had 
been  here  he  never  would  have  let  me 
hurt  myself." 

vShe  spoke  aloud,  and  Ivan,  who  was 
coming  into  the  room,  stopped  on  the 
threshold.  She  moved  again,  but  the 
shock  had  still  further  confused  her, 
and  as  she  grazed  perilously  near  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  mantel,  he  started  for- 
ward and  drew  her  aside. 

"Take  care!"  he  cried. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  laughing,  "you'll 
•take  care  for  me."  And  then  she  added, 
contentedly,  "  Give  me  your  arm.  Now 
I  am  safe.  What  is  the  matter?"  she 
cried  in  quick  alarm.  "  You  are  trem- 
bling." And  she  caught  his  arm  with 
her  other  hand,  peering  at  him  with 
lovely,  sightless  eyes. 

"  You  are  going  away,"  he  stammered, 
"and  I  may  never  see  you  again." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  say  that,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  so  happy  here.  You  have 
been  so  good  to  us.  Have  we  been 
much  of  a  bother  ?"  And  she  raised  a 
troubled  face  to  him. 

"Ah!  child,"  he  cried,  "  I  wish  to  God 
I  could  tell  you  just  what  you  have 
been  to  me.  With  you  goes  every- 
thing— my  life,  my  light — all.  Un- 
less  " 

"  Unless  " — she  repeated,  half  fright- 
ened. 

"  Unless  you  come  back  never  to 
leave  me.  Unless  you  will  be  my  wife. 
Do  not  turn  away.  Ah,  little  one,, 
pity  me  !"  he  cried,  and  he  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  his  cheek,  his  forehead, 
which  was  wet  with  great  drops  of 
moisture. 

"  You  love  me  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Love  you  !  As  the  exile  loves  home, 
as  the  prisoner  loves  freedom " 

"But  I  am  blind."  She  shrank  from 
him  bitterly,  and  then  he  knew  what 
her  father  did  not  suspect — her  blind- 
ness was  a  wound  in  her  young  heart. 

"  What  of  that  !"  he  answered,  eager- 
ly drawing  closer.  "  What  need  can 
you  have  for  eyes  ?  /  will  see  for  both 
down  here,  and  you  can  see  for  both 
with  God  and  his  holy  saints." 

"  But — I  shall  be  a  burden." 
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He  laughed.  "  Is  the  sun  a  burden  to 
the  sky  ?  "  Is  the  moon  a  burden  to  the 
sea?  My  love  is  strong— strong  as  an 
eagle,  strong  enough  to  carry  you  all 
your  life  as  safely  as  Wjetr  did  the 
night  we  brought  you  home.  God  !  "  He 
shuddered.     "  Suppose — suppose " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "suppose."  Then 
she  stirred  restlessly  in  the  shadow  of 


touched  his  throat  he  caught  her  in  his 

arms. 

***** 


its  towers  where  the 
green    lawns,   foun- 


A  castle  rears 
rest-house  stood 

tains,  flowering  shrubs,  and  flower  beds 
that  burn  with  semi-tropical  magnifi- 
cence through  the  short  summer  months,, 
make  it  lovely  ;  and  there  is  never  a  sick 
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his  great  love,  and,  girl-like,  fenced  with 
it  awhile.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you 
that  night.  Papa  said  you  were  magnifi- 
cent. I  do  not  believe,  though,  your 
shoulders  are  so  broad,  after  all.  Let 
me  see." 

And  she  put  up  the  hand  that  was 
free  and  passed  it  gently  over  his  great 
frame.  Ivan  watched  it  as  though  his  life 
hung  on  its  touch,  responding  in  every 
fiber  to  its  light  pressure,  and  when  it 


or  sorry  soul  on  the  whole  estate,  if 
Ivan  and  his  blind  wife  can  prevent  it 
by  love  or  money. 

Beyond,  wide  roads  and  clearings  are 
driving  the  gray  hunters  away  ;  but  in 
winter  the  wolf-patrol  still  ranges  the 
forest,  and  the  only  anxious  and  un- 
happy moments  the  Barina  knows  are 
those  in  which  she  restlessly  waits  for 
the  bugle  call  that  announces  the  safe  re- 
turn of  Ivan  Maskoj. 
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A     WINTER     PICNIC. 


BY    VAN    EPS. 


OU  and  your  woman 
go   Devil's   Track 
to-day?"     It   was 
Blue  Sky,  a  young 
Chippewa,  who  asked 
the   question  ;   stand- 
ing in  all  his  Indian 
bravery  of  buckskin  and 
fancy     betasseled     leg- 
gins,  at  the  open  door- 
way. 

"Yes,  we'll  go,"   an- 
"  You  be  around  at 


swered   Mr.  — 
ten  o'clock  sharp." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  we  heard 
the  snarling  and  barking  of  dogs, 
the  cracking  of  whips  and  shouting  of 
Indians.  Down  the  hill  dashed  the  dog- 
team,  sending  the  light  snow  in  clouds 
around  them.  With  considerable  ma- 
neuvering the  restless  dogs  were  brought 
to  the  door,  and  by  constant  application 
of  the  whip  were  kept,  from  fighting. 

The  day  was  perfect.  Although  the 
thermometer  indicated  twelve  degrees 
below  zero,  the  cold  was  not  penetrat- 
ing, for  the  atmosphere  was  dry  and 
clear.  Not  a  cloud  flecked  the  clear 
blue  of  the  sky.  The  huge  drifts  of 
snow  were  like  heaps  of  diamond-dust, 
and  away  to  the  north  and  east  lay 
the  glittering  expanse  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. 

Our  party   consisted  of  the   Indians, 

Blue  Sky  and  Saleratus,  Mr.  M and 

Mr.  W (all  on  snow-shoes),  with  the 

two  ladies  snugly  packed  on  a  tobog- 
gan, to  which  was  attached  a  team  of 
five  sturdy  dogs. 

"  Hi  !  hi !"  The  restraining  hand  was 
taken  from  the  leading  dog,  and  out  on 
the  frozen  lake  we  rushed  on  the  way 
to  Devil's  Track,  three  miles  distant. 
The  dogs  jumped,  the  toboggan  tipped, 
and  the  occupants  might  have  told  a  sad 
tale  had  it  not  righted  itself  speedily. 
On  we  flew  in  a  madly  exciting  dash. 
Saleratus  shouted  out : 

"  When  toboggan  tipping  one  way, 
you  fellows  leaning  over  other  way  !" 

So  we  "  fellows  "  kept  up  the  leaning 
process  and  stuck  to  the  toboggan. 

Devil's  Track  is  a  shallow,  rapid 
stream,  some  ten  miles  long.  In  Sum- 
mer time  it  is  one  of  the  most   wildly 


romantic  and  impetuous  little  rivers 
imaginable.  In  Winter,  its  musical 
voice  is  silenced.  Vegetation  sleeps 
deep  beneath  the  snow.  Flowers  and 
ferns  that  grow  with  tropical  luxuriance 
along  its  course  during  the  short  North- 
ern Summer,  have  to  bow  their  heads 
in  submission  to  the  Ice-King's  rule. 
We  found  all  transformed  into  mounds 
and  pyramids,  and  castles  of  ice  and 
snow. 

A  suitable  resting-place  was  chosen, 
where  we  decided  to  leave  the  Indians 
to  build  the  fire  for  the  midwinter 
picnic.  Our  snow-shoes  were  soon  fast- 
ened on,  and  we  followed  a  difficult 
trail  through  the  forest,  our  route 
trending  up  stream  toward  the  Falls, 
two  miles  distant.  The  view  there  is 
most  picturesque.  A  wall  of  rock,  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  Falls 
fifty.  In  places  great  bowlders,  mingled 
with  fallen  pines,  formed  well-nigh 
impassable  barriers.  How  grand  was 
this  wild  yet  quiet  place  ;  all  past  com- 
motion locked  in  the  strong,  white  arms 
of  Winter.  As  we  stood  there  in  silent 
harmony  with  the  scene,  the  busy  world 
with  its  toiling  millions  seemed  quite 
cut  off  from  us. 

"  Ho  !  ho !  ho  !  ho  !"  resounded  through 
the  forest,  and  was  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
as  if  taken  up  by  myriads  of  unseen 
Indians.  It  was  Saleratus  sent  on  to 
summon  us  to  the  feast.  We  retraced 
our  steps  with  unbecoming  haste,  for 
our  appetites  had  grown  enormous, 
from  our  ride  and  walk  in  the  invigor- 
ating atmosphere. 

A  sudden  curve,  and  there  was  the 
roaring,  crackling  camp-fire  ;  at  a  safe 
distance  from  it  were  spread  bright 
blankets,  and  over  these  freshly  cut 
branches  of  hemlock  and  balsam.  On 
one  side  a  wall  of  rock  and  snow,  and 
on  the  others  the  snow-laden  ever- 
greens. When  has  royalty  ever  dined 
in  a  hall  more  regal  ? 

During  our  feast,  the  Indians  stood  at 
a  respectful  distance  munching  their 
bread  and  bacon,  and  muttering  to  each 
other  in  guttural  undertones.  They 
were  giving  each  one  of  our  party  a 
name,  as  is  their  habit.  They  dubbed 
Mr.  M "Little  Chief,"  and  Mr.   W 
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"Man-with-the-black-beard."    With 

pardonable  feminine  curiosity  we  were 
anxious  to  hear  what  titles  our  coppery 
guides  had  bestowed  upon  us,  but  we 
were  not  enlightened.  "  Injun  heap 
cunning  " — when  he  can't  say  anything 
complimentary  he  won't  say  anything 
at  all.  If  the  selection  of  our  names  was 
influenced  by  the  outward  and  visible 
sign,  we  were  probably  dubbed  "  Hungry 
Squaw"  and  "  Sunset  Nose." 

When  an  Indian  selects  a  name  for 
anybody  he  is  sure  to  be  guided  by  some 
peculiarity  or  characteristic.  One  man 
whose  hair  would  never  lie  flat,  was  ap- 
propriately called,  "  Man-with-the-pine- 
tree  hair,"  and  another,  who  could  not 
boast  a  well-proportioned  head  and 
neck,  "  Man-all-neck." 

The  fire  was  burning  low,  the  dogs 
were  howling  like  wolves,  we  must  be 


starting  homeward.  The  restless  ani- 
mals were  harnessed,  and  once  more  we 
were  tucked  in  our  Indian  sleigh. 
Down  the  narrow  path  we  moved,  and 
so  out  upon  the  lake. 

The  dogs  soon  grew  tired  and  moved 
along  more  slowly.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing, and  the  mercury  fell  to  eighteen 
degrees  below ;  it  would  reach  thirty 
degrees  before  morning. 

The  sunset  was  a  dull  red,  against 
which  the  few  tall  pines  and  the  houses 
of  the  little  village  of  Grand  Marais  were 
as  if  carved  from  ebony.  The  Indian  boys 
were  tossing  their  fire-balls — we  could 
hear  their  shouts  and  cries  as  they  caught 
and  tossed  again  the  burning  birch-bark. 
The  tired  dogs  were  urged  to  greater 
speed ;  we  reached  the  wanderer's 
Mecca — home  ;  and  our  Winter  picnic 
became  a  memory. 


A    CHRISTMAS    FOX-HUNT    IN    OLD    VIRGINIA. 


BY    ALEXANDER    HUNTER. 


"  Apple  cider,  'simmon  beer, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. " 

— Plantation  Song. 

IN  the  ante-bellum  days  nothing 
marked  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  North  and  South  so  much  as  the 
National  holidays.  In  the  North, 
Holy  Week,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Thanksgiving  Day,  vied  with  Christmas 
and  New  Year.  In  the  agricultural 
South,  where  there  were  few  cities  and 
towns,  the  tastes  and  fashions  were  set 


by  the  rich  planters.  The  Fourth  of 
July  passed  unnoticed,  for  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  harvesting,  and  the  plant- 
ers were  too  busy  threshing  their  grain 
to  listen  to  the  shriek  of  the  American 
Eagle.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  not  ob- 
served. It  is  true  the  table  was  graced 
by  a  big  turkey,  but  that  was  daily  diet 
during  November.  But  Christmas  !  Ah  ! 
that  was  the  period  when  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  old  and  young,  joined 
in  a  grand  jubilation,  and  kept  it  up  for 
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half  the  month.  It  was  an  Anniversary 
looked  forward  to  and  prepared  for 
months  in  advance.  Christmas  was  to 
the  Southerners  what  Passion  Week  is 
in  the  ultra-Catholic  cities  of  the  Old 
World.  For  two  weeks  all  work  was 
suspended,  and  a  good-natured  license 
given  to  everyone  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tions. Everybody's  heart  was  open, 
every  hand  gave  freely,  dull  care  was 
bottled  up,  salted  down,  or  put  on  ice, 
until  the  end  of  the  allotted  period. 
The  old  darkey  saying  of  "  feeling 
Christmas  in  his  bones,"  means  a  keen 
anticipation  of  coming  pleasures. 

Christmas  on  the  plantations  was  cele- 
brated in  various  ways.  The  younger 
sons  of  Africa  dressed  up  in  their  best 
and  forsook  the  country,  and,  with  their 
last  few  months'  wages  in  their  pockets, 
flocked  to  the  villages  and  towns  to  visit 
friends  or  relatives.  The  older  colored 
people  feasted,  drank  and  indulged  in 
nightly  prayer  meetings,  so  as  to  mix 
earthly  food  with  spiritual  grace. 

The  great  event  to  the  farmers,  when 
old  and  young  celebrated  the  opening 
of  the  holidays,  was  the  "  Meet,"  after 
which  the  youths  and  maidens  spent  two 
weeks  in  an  unwearying  round  of  visits 
from  house  to  house.  Each  host  in  turn 
gave  a  supper  and  an  all-night  dance, 
where  the  old  Virginia  fiddle  put  life 
and  mettle  into  the  dancer's  heels. 

But  the  Christ- 
mas Fox-hunt 
was  the  occasion 
when  all  met  on 
an  equal  plane, 
and  the  white- 
haired  grandsire 
could  hold  his 
own  with  the 
slim,  bright-eyed 
stripling.  These 
Christmas  meets 
have  been  a 
Southern  institu- 
tion, especially  in 
the  Old  Domin- 
ion, ever  since  the 
first  settlement, 
some  three  cen- 
turies ago.  The 
young  sons  of 
English  squires 
brought  over  the 
custom,  and  their 
descendants  have 
perpetuated  it. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  invited  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  Colonel  Blair's 
place  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia. 
The  plantation  of  several  thousand  acres 
was  in  a  wild,  retired  spot,  bounded  by 
a  mill  dam  on  one  side,  the  Nottaway 
River  on  the  other,  and  surrounded  by 
great  pine  forests.  To  hunt  the  fox 
here  was  no  child's  play ;  it  meant  that 
those  who  followed  the  hounds  must 
ride  hard  and  ride  far,  over  the  sedge 
fields,  through  the  dim  woods,  across  the 
many  streams,  in  the  marshy  swamps, 
with  the  cry,  "  The  devil  take  the  hind- 
ermost  and  the  boldest  rider  wins ! " 
There  were  zig-zag  fences  to  jump,  wide 
chasms  to  take  a  header  over,  and  creeks 
to  cross  at  a  rattling  pace,  when  it  would 
be  a  toss-up  whether  it  would  be  wade 
or  swim. 

Colonel  Blair,  my  host,  was  a  sports- 
man, who  had  followed  the  hounds  for 
nearly  half  a  century  regularly  every 
hunting  season,  save  during  the  four 
years   when    the    bugle    displaced   the 
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hunting-horn.  On  many  a  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  Colonel  Blair 
would  give  the  field  halloo,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia fox-hunters  would  follow  him  with 
the  same  ringing  cheer  as  when,  in 
peaceful  days,  they  saw  the  old  red  fox 
break  cover  and  strike  across  the  open 
country  with  the  pack  in  full  cry  be- 
hind. 

Of  course,  the  Colonel  was  Master  of 
the  Hounds,  and  what  he  did  not  know 
of  the  wiles  of  old  Reynard  wasn't 
worth  knowing. 

It  is  the  custom  here,  owing-  to  the 
great  distance  from  one  residence  to  an- 
other, to  congregate  at  the  house  of  the 
M.  F.  H.  the  night  before  the  hunt,  that 
all  may  be  ready  for  the  sport  of  the 
next  day. 

No  matter  how  many  of  the  neighbors 
come,  there  is  room  and  a  warm  wel- 
come for  all.  The  number  of  people 
that  can  be  stored  away  in  an  old  Vir- 
ginia house  would  discount  a  modern 
hotel.  As  for  meat  and  drink,  the  prepa- 
rations have  been  going  on  for  a  week 
past.  Hog-killing  time  is  over,  and 
great  mounds  of  succulent  spare  ribs  are 
in  the  smoke  house.  Last  year's  sugar- 
cured  hams,  the  pride  of  every  Virginia 
housewife,  are  taken  down  from  the 
hooks  where  they  have  been  hanging  so 
long  ;  the  choicest  sheep  and  turkeys 
are  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
Guinea  keets,  warned  by  strange  in- 
stinct, have  left  their  haunts  in  the 
box  wood  and  fled  to  the  recesses  of 
the  woods. 

It  is  a  busy  time  with  the  housewife 
and  her  attendant  train  of  black  satel- 
lites, for  well  she  realizes  the  keen  hun- 
ger, that  best  of  sauce,  of  her  guests. 
Her  store  of  pickles,  preserves  and 
home-made  wine  are  set  out,  and  the 
table  groans  beneath  the  weight  of 
good  things. 

I  reached  the  Towers,  the  name  of 
the  country  place,  early  Christmas  eve, 
and  had  barely  made  my  devoirs  and 
performed  my  ablutions  when  the 
guests  began  to  drop  in. 

Just  listen  how  sweet  and  tuneful  the 
music  of  the  horns  floats  through  the 
still  twilight,  as  the  huntsmen  wind 
their  way  along  the  country  roads  con- 
verging towards  a  common  center. 
Their  parti-colored  packs  of  dogs,  the 
younger  ones  bounding  before  the 
riders  in  wild  anticipation,  and  the 
older    trooping    sedately     behind,    too 


proud  in  their  veteran  dignity  to  betray 
such  puppy  enthusiasm.  Some  of  them 
answer  the  horns  with  short  yelps  of  de- 
light, while  others  prolong  the  clear 
notes  with  melodious  howls. 

Soon  the  broad,  green  lawn  in  front 
of  the  mansion  is  swarming  with  them, 
and  woe  to  the  housewife  if  eggs  or 
chickens  are  lying  around  loose,  for 
keen  noses  are  searching  in  every  di- 
rection. 

The  hospitable  doors  are  flung  wide, 
and  the  windows  are  ablaze  with  lights  ; 
cheerful  voices  mingle  ;  there  are  dis- 
mountings  and  handshaking  all  around, 
and  loving  kisses  as  the  girls  meet  their 
hostess.  The  horses  are  led  away  by 
the  grinning  darkeys.  Inside,  the  great 
hickory  fire  gleams  and  crackles,  out- 
shining the  lamps,  and  bathing  every- 
thing in  a  rich,  warm  glow,  which  is  re- 
flected by  the  antique  mahogany,  the 
pride  of  the  Towers,  for  it  was  brought 
from  England  by  one  of  Rupert's  Cava- 
liers, who  fled  to  Virginia,  and  with 
many  of  his  fellows  learned  to  love  the 
wild,  free  life  in  the  New  World  so  well 
that  they  made  their  homes  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Colony. 

Upon  a  table  in  the  parlor  is  a  huge 
silver  punch-bowl,  also  the  relic  of  a 
more  prosperous  time.  The  rich  aroma 
of  apple  toddy  steams  through  the 
whole  house,  and  every  guest  is  at  once 
introduced  to  King  Wassail,  an  exclu- 
sive and  aristocratic  potentate  who  only 
comes  out  of  his  retirement  on  Christ- 
mas eve. 

What  a  picture  the  gallant  Colonel 
makes,  receiving  his  guests  and  touch- 
ing glasses  with  all  who  come.  His 
ruddy  face  contrasts  finely  with  the 
snow-white  hair  and  beard ;  there  is 
welcome  in  his  cheery  voice,  jollity  in 
his  laugh,  and  sterling  honesty  in  the 
warm  grasp  of  his  hand. 

~But  place  aux  dames.  What  pen  can 
describe  the  hostess,  Miss  Lotta,  his 
only  daughter,  the  pride  and  delight  of 
his  eye  ?  In  the  full  flush  of  charming 
womanhood,  she  is  as  sweet  a  vision  as 
ever  poet  raved  about,  or  rival  suitors 
quarreled  over.  Yet  sweet  and  tender 
and  domestic  as  she  is  in  her  home,  she 
is  the  most  fearless  horsewoman  in  all 
the  county  round.  She  will  keep  in 
sight  of  the  hounds  through  thick  and 
thin,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  where  many 
a  good  rider  will  draw  rein  and  flunk  at 
a  six-rail  fence,  and  deem  it  no  disgrace 
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to  slip  over  the  lowered  draw-bars. 
There  is  another  fine  rider,  Miss 
Thomas,  of  Boston,  who  has  fallen  in 
love  with  the  free,  untrammeled  coun- 
try life.  Sitting  on  the  sofa  is  Miss 
Etta  Norman,  who  lives  near  them. 

The  Colonel's  two  sons,  Jack  and  Car- 
ter, complete  the  household  list.  The 
eldest  son  is  more  at  home  with  his  set- 
ters on  the  stubble  field  than  riding 
after  the  hounds,  but  Carter  is  a  born 
fox  hunter.  He  cares  for  no  other 
sport ;  he  rides  like  a  Centaur,  and  has 
won  more  brushes  than  he  can  remem- 
ber. 

After  suppe  the  horn  tells  the  initi- 
ated that  the  aogs  are  about  to  be  fed. 
Every  one  but  the  old  stagers  who  are 
ready  to  sit  at  the  whist  tables,  rush 
out  on  the  porch.  There  a  stalwart  ne- 
gro, bearing  a  huge  tray  of  broken 
bread,  followed  by  the  fat  cook  simi- 
larly burdened,  waits  for  the  master  to 
distribute  the  meal.  Every  master  of 
hounds  knows  that  to  command  and 
control  his  dogs  perfectly  he  must  feed 
them  from  his  own  hand,  and  he  will 
allow  no  other  to  usurp  this  duty. 

What  a  sight  it  is  to  see  the  round 
green  eyes  glittering  through  the  dark- 
ness ;  to  hear  the  deep  baying  caught 
up  by  the  echoes  of  the  dense  forest, 
and  flung  back  upon  the  chill  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  makes  one  shiver  and 
turn  to  the  brightness  within,  with 
recollections  of  old  nursery  tales  of 
wolves  in  the  great  forests  of  Ger- 
many. 

"  Hold  up  the  lantern,"  cried  our  host. 
"  They  shall  eat  all  they  will  to-night, 
for  they  will  have  nothing  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  hungry  pack  hunts  best,  but  a 
good  feed  to-night  will  keep  their 
strength  up  all  day." 

When  the  bread  is  distributed,  the 
dogs  are  secured  for  the  night,  every 
owner  carefully  attending  to  his  own, 
else  had  there  been  many  a  battle,  and 
hounds  running  trails  far  and  wide  ere 
morning. 

Then  the  elders  sit  down  to  their 
rubber  of  whist,  while  the  young  as- 
semble before  the  roaring  fire  in  another 
room,  and  unlike  Byron's  poem,  "  when 
youth  and  pleasure  meet,"  they  don't 
chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet, 
but  pair  off  and  break  up  the  congenial 
groups,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
Claude  Melnotte  business  done  in  a  quiet 
way.  Captain  Whit,  a  planter  from  across 


the  Nottoway,  one  of  the  most  popular 
fellows  in  the  country,  is  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  crowd,  for  he  has  his  banjo, 
which  he  can  pick  almost  as  well  as  the 
inimitable  Joe  Sweeny  himself.  Sitting 
near  is  Jim  Christian,  from  Richmond,  a 
light-weight  rider  and  all-round  sports- 
man, who  can  knock  a  fiddle  cold.  But 
his  instrument  is  mute  to-night,  for  Jim 
is  hidden  away  in  the  corner  with  Emma, 
and  is  using  his  tongue  instead  of  his 
elbow. 

In  the  dining-room  is  the  Colonel's 
partner  at  whist — Jack  Purdy,  a  noted 
fox-chaser,  who  has  brought  his  pack  of 
trained  dogs  with  him.  And  so  the  short 
hours  pass  by  and  midnight  arrives,  and 
the  Christmas  toast  is  drunk  by  every- 
body, and  the  breaking  up  comes,  and 
silence  and  slumber  hold  all  in  their 
gentle  arms. 

When  the  cocks  crow  lustily  and  the 
light  mist  grows  luminous,  the  old  house 
wakes  suddenly.  Christmas  greetings 
are  shouted,  and  soon  the  sound  of  busy 
preparations  is  heard.  The  sun  slants 
through  the  latticed  panes,  the  horns 
are  blown,  and  one  by  one  the  company 
assemble.  It  is  a  glorious  hunting  morn- 
ing, and  for  a  time  Christmas  is  forgot- 
ten. A  hurried  breakfast,  then  the  girls 
mount,  dressed  in  close-fitting  habits. 
The  huntsmen  swing  into  their  saddles  ; 
off  dash  the  horses  ;  away  bound  the 
hounds  ;  the  horns  ring  out ;  and  the 
merry  cavalcade  is  off  for  the  place  of 
meeting,  three  miles  distant. 

The  dogs  are  wild  for  the  chase,  and 
it  is  hard  work  to  keep  them  in.  The 
horns  sound  incessantly  as  we  gallop 
along  the  narrow  road,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  huntsman  is  obliged  to  dash 
out  into  the  fields  to  break  off  the  dogs 
from  a  deer  trail  or  a  "  sight  chase  " 
after  a  rabbit,  frightened  out  of  the 
hedgerow. 

At  last  our  horns  are  answered  by 
others  in  the  distance,  and  there  is  a 
cry  of  "  Here  they  come  !  " 

"  How  many  ?"  "  Only  ten  horsemen 
and  I  think  as  many  dogs." 

"  Hurrah  !  We  have  thirty,  so  look 
out  for  a  splitting  chase." 

"  Never  saw  a  better  morning,  just 
damp  enough  for  the  scent  to  lie,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind,"  said  an  old  hunts- 
man. 

"Where  shall  we  drive!"  asks  our 
host  of  last  night.  A  dozen  voices  an- 
swer at  once  : 
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"  Right  down  in  our  pasture  ;  you  are 
sure  to  start " 

"  We've  been  saving  a  fox  for  you  in 
our  meadow,"  interrupts  a  second. 

"  Hunt  around  our  house  ;  a  fox 
catches  a  goose  for  us  nearly  every 
night,"  exclaims  a  third. 

"  Why,  an  old  gray  fellow  has  been 
skulking  about  our  hen  houses  for  two 
years  ;  I  can  take  you  right  to  his  den," 
chimes  number  four,  while  a  fifth  sings 
out,  "  My  pea-patch  is  trampled  smooth 
with  tracks  ;  they  hunt  hares  there  like  a 
pack  of  terriers." 


novice  cannot  hope  to  imitate  this  thrill- 
ing call  ;  it  is  born  of  long  practice  and 
the  deep  excitement  of  the  chase. 

We  laugh  and  jest  as  we  leisurely 
follow  the  hounds  ;  they  are  ranging  in 
wide  circles,  sniffing  the  ground  care- 
fully, their  lashing  tails  telling  of  their 
pent-up  eagerness  to  scent  the  game. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  clear,  prolonged 
note  from  a  dog  in  the  thicket.  Our 
laughter  is  hushed  and  a  breathless 
silence  ensues.  The  dogs  prick  their 
ears  and  listen.  Then  that  ringing  note 
burst  forth  ag-ain  and  again.    A  hunts- 
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"  Bosh  !  "  mutters  Jack  Purdy,  gruffly. 
"  Never  saw  a  man  yet  who  didnvt  want 
to  hunt  near  enough  home  to  hear  his 
own  dinner  horn,  and  I  never  started 
one  of  their  tame  foxes  yet.  Here,  boys, 
let's  put  the  dogs  into  that  briar  patch 
yonder ! " 

As  this  man  is  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
hunts  and  owns  the  largest  and  best- 
trained  pack  at  the  meet,  we  turn  our 
horses'  heads  and  follow  him  through 
the  dewy  broom-sedge  around  a  little 
hill.  Slowly  we  pick  our  way,  encour- 
aging the  dogs  with  shrill  whoops  and 
the  word  "  Hark,"  which  is  our  Virginia 
"tally  ho,"  and  is  uttered  by  the  skilled 
huntsmen  in  a  tone  so  penetrating,  ur- 
gent and  peculiar,  that  the  sound  will 
nerve   the  dogs  to  any  exertion.     The 


man  spurs  forward  crying,  "  Hark  to 
Mona  !  Here,  h-e-r-e  !  He's  in  that 
bunch  of  briars  !  He's  struck  !  She 
never  opens  on  anything  but  a  fox ! 
Here,  h-e-r-e  !  " 

Several  of  the  girls  and  younger 
huntsmen  dash  forward,  but  there  is  a 
cry  of  "  Keep  back,  you  will  bother  the 
dogs  !  Here,  h-e-r-e  !  "  All  the  while 
from  the  thicket  the  bell-like  notes  ring 
out  clear  and  steady,  and  now  are  joined 
by  a  chorus  of  eager  canine  voices. 

All  the  huntsmen  cry,  "  Hark  !  Here  ! 
Here  !  "  and  the  whole  pack  now  closes 
in  on  a  running  trail  and  is  away 
through  briar  and  broom.  Our  horses 
are  excited  by  the  sudden  outcry  and 
tremble  under  us  ;  we  restrain  them 
with  difficulty  as  our  host  shouts  out  to 
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us,  "  Boys,  wait  a  minute,  till  they  get 
well  away  with  him." 

Presently  we .  hear  a  whoop  that 
makes  the  welkin  ring  again.  Every 
dog  and  man  has  found  a  tongue,  and 
Jack,  the  eldest  son  of  our  host,  is  wav- 
ing his  hat  and  dashing  through  the 
brush  like  a  madman. 

"Here,  h-e-r-e  !  Hark  !  h-e-r-e  !  " 

There  just  before  him  we  see  a  small, 
gray  shadow,  gliding  with  a  sinuous 
swiftness  through  the  long,  dry  grass. 

Mona  sighted  him  first,  in  a  moment 
Black  Snake  was  at  her  side,  with 
Beauty  just  behind  and  the  pack  com- 
ing up.  The  foremost  dogs,  wild  with 
the  sight,  scent  and  sound,  speed  after 
the  flitting  form.  At  their  sterns  is  the 
frenzied  pack  running  close  together 
now,  and  mingling  their  many  tints  in 
a  stream  of  varied  rushing  color  and 
their  voices  in  -a  grand  chorus  which 
pours  out  all  the  passion,  desire  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  canine  heart. 

Following  hard,  ride  the  sportsmen, 
laboring  to  keep  pace  with  the  flying 
pack. 

What  a  sight  it  is  !  and  how  the 
morning  air  rings  with  the  mellow 
music  of  the  chase  !  Thirty  hounds  in 
full  cry  and  thirty  huntsmen  at  their 
heels  make  a  kind  of  music  as  inspiring 
to  the  fox-hunter  as  the  Marseilles  to  a 
French  Revolutionist. 

This  is  an  open  country,  no  fences  ex- 
cept around  the  farm-houses,  and  these 
of  pine  rails.  One  of  them  we  soon 
encounter.  Some  clear  it  at  a  leap ; 
others  scatter  and  crush  the  rails  and 
push  through.  The  rest,  not  sure  of 
their  horses  or  horsemanship,  dismount 
and  lower  the  fence. 

Unfortunately,  Carter,  our  best  rider, 
has  a  stubborn,  spirited  animal,  never 
known  to  take  a  leap.  Nothing  vexes 
Carter  so  much  as  this,  so  to-day  he  dis- 
mounts and  lowers  the  fence  with  more 
than  usual  disgust,  while  the  girls,  all 
well-mounted,  leap  it  easily,  shouting 
to  him  sarcastically  to  "come  on."  Too 
mad  to  see,  too  furious  to  answer,  Car- 
ter replaces  the  rails  in  a  mechanical 
way  up  to  the  last  one  before  he  realizes 
he  had  left  his  stubborn  mount  on  the 
other  side.  What  pen  can  describe  the 
tumult  which  fills  his  soul,  when  his 
sweetheart  sweeps  by  him  with  a  pity- 
ing smile  !  Down  must  come  the  fence 
for  a  second  time,  but  help  is  at  hand, 
for  an  old  darkey  comes  hurrying  up 


from  where  he  has  been  pulling  ground 
peas,  and  scatters  the  rails  for  him.  I 
saw  old  'Manuel  a  day  or  two  after 
when  I  was  out  quail  hunting,  and  asked 
him  what  Carter  said  upon  mounting 
Dido. 

"  Fore  de  Lord,  I  nebber  seed  a  man 
so  spasm  mad  in  all  my  born  days.  De 
mar  kept  a-balkin'  and  a-balkin',  and 
Mister  Blair  he  kept  on  a-spurrin'  and 
a-spurrin',  an'  he  said  as  well  as  I  kin 
remember,  '  Get  up  you  doggoned,  in- 
fernal, stubborn,  lop-eared  old  crowbait. 
I'll  ride  the  devil  out  of  you  before  I've 
done.'  "   And  it  is  needless  to  say  he  did. 

Away  we  go  with  a  rush.  The  fox 
has  swept  through  an  impassable  thicket 
with  the  dogs  close  behind  ;  we  break 
right  and  left  and  come  together  at  the 
lower  end.  The  dogs  are  out  of  sight, 
but  we  hear  their  music  plainly,  and  the 
cavalcade  sweeps  on  in  full  gallop.  But 
the  deep-mouthed  bay  of  the  hounds 
suddenly  ceases  ;  they  are  mute.  Some 
one  in  the  rear  shouts  : 

"  What's  up  ?  " 

"  Lost  him  !  "  cries  Carter  in  the  front, 
pulling  up  his  mare. 

"  How  and  why  ? "  asked  a  dozen 
riders,  checking  their  gait. 

"  A  burnt  field  gives  no  scent,  that's 
why;  the  cute  old  fox  knows  he  is  safe 
and  is  lying  low;  our  only  chance  is  to 
scatter  and  try  to  stir  him  up.  He  won't 
move  unless  we  ride  over  him." 

Around  and  across  the  field  the  hunts- 
men ride  in  zig-zag  ways,  all  the  time 
harking  on  the  dogs,  who  nose  about 
and  sniff  suspiciously.  Still  no  fox.  A 
wise  old  Reynard  is  he,  and  cunning 
enough  to  lie  rolled  up  in  a  ball  in  the 
blackened  ashes.  In  the  meantime  the 
dogs  leave  the  field  and  begin  trailing 
in  a  swamp  some  distance  off,  all  ex- 
cept one  old  hound  that  had  tired  him- 
self out  and  is  trotting  along,  his  head 
down  and  his  tongue  out.  Suddenly 
Miss  Lotta's  horse  shies  violently,  al- 
most unseating  the  Lady  Di  Vernon, 
practiced  rider  though  she  is.  Looking 
down,  she  screamed,  "  Here  he  is!  Here! 
Here  !  "  The  old  hound  sees  the  fox, 
and  a  transformation  ensues.  With 
every  hair  bristling,  he  utters  a  savage 
yelp  and  rushes  at  the  quarry.  He 
might  as  well  try  to  grasp  a  sunbeam, 
for  the  fox  gives  one  tremendous  bound 
and  slips  away  like  greased  lightning 
into  a  thick  pine  coppice,  with  the 
hound  howling  on  his  track.     In  a  short 
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time  every  huntsman  and  most  of  the 
dogs  are  in  hot  pursuit.  Oh  !  the  mad 
rush,  the  frenzied  run,  the  ecstasy  of 
the  free  and  reckless  dash  straight  on, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
feeling  in  the  unrestrained  exuberance 
of  the  moment  that  we  are  riding  on  the 
pinions  of  the  wind.  It  is  this  glorious 
madness  which  intoxicates  like  rich  old 
wine  and  fascinates  the  fox-hunter,  and 
makes  him  a  devotee  of  the  chase  so 
long  as  he  can  sit  in  pigskin. 

The  horses  are  wild  with  excitement, 
their  heads  stretched  out,  their  eyes 
gleaming,  and  their  limbs  moving  with 
all  the  swiftness  which  muscles,  sin- 
ews and  nervous  force  can  give.  On, 
through  a  sedge  field,  which  waves  like 
a  field  of  yellow  grain.  A  shaky,  half- 
decayed  fence  bars  our  way  ;  some  jump 
it  high  and  clear,  among  them  the  host's 
daughter,  her  eyes  sparkling  like  steel, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  excitement. 
The  other  horses  breast  it,  and  the  rot- 
ten structure  gives  way,  and  the  horse- 
men pour  through. 

Suddenly  the  fox  doubles  and  strikes 
again  for  the  burnt  field,  but  he  is  head- 
ed off,  and  gaining  a  long  start  is  skim- 
ming throiigh  a  cornfield  a  half  a  mile 
away,  where  grass  and  bean  vines  form 
a  good  cover.  Now  no  Master  ever  for- 
gets his  dogs,  even  in  the  excitement  of 
running  a  scent  breast  high,  or  ceases 
to  be  jealous  of  their  action.  Some  of 
the  hounds  have  skulked  at  the  miry 
swamps,  and  may  be  heard  yelping  on  a 
cold  trail  far  behind.  Others  have  wan- 
dered too  far  and  are  hopelessly  out  of 
the  race,  howling  dismally  at  finding 
themselves  alone.  The  owners  put  the 
horns  to  their  lips  and  give  quick  blasts. 
The  yelping  changes  to  a  bark  of  recog- 
nition and  from  all  sides  the  vagrant 
hounds  come  lumbering  up,  and  catch- 
ing the  warm  scent  send  their  voices  to 
join  the  chorus.  And  now  the  hunts- 
men yell  exultant,  for  they  deem  the 
game  secure.  But  they  don't  know  the 
tricks  of  this  wily  fox  ;  he  has  not  yet 
played  his  winning  card.  On  and  on, 
with  shouts  and  giddy  speed  we  go, 
right  through  a  pine  wood  where  the 
trees  stand  close  together,  with  scarcely 
slackened  hurry  we  rush,  till  our  fore- 
most rider  comes  down  heavily,  and  we 
draw  rein  to  see  if  he  is  disabled.  But 
his  horse  has  only  fallen  in  that  direst 
danger  of  the  pine  woods,  a  stump-hole, 
concealed  by  the  pine  straw,   a   pitfall 


only  deep  enough  in  this  case  to  throw 
horse  and  rider  without  serious  damage. 
The  pack  is  now  running  in  full  view 
of  the  fox,  and  we  know  that  the  game 
is  almost  won. 

Mona  and  Beauty  are  still  ahead, 
Black  Snake  and  Music  close  behind ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  pack,  dwindled  now 
from  thirty  to  less  than  twenty  dogs, 
press  closely  with  continuous  yelps,  a 
babel  of  wild  music. 

After  the  pack  come  the  stragglers, 
the  old  dogs  and  the  slow,  or  those  un- 
able to  stand  the  test  of  speed  and  en- 
durance from  lack  of  breeding. 

Away  and  away !  Across  an  open 
field  and  back  into  the  thicket,  through 
the  marsh  again,  never  running  long  in 
one  direction,  but  doubling  and  "  tack- 
ing,',' and  obliging  us  to  jump  the  same 
fence  five  times. 

The  strain  now  tells  severely  on  some 
of  the  horses.  Several  of  the  men  and 
Miss  U.  have  met  with  croppers  at  one 
or  other  of  the  fences,  and  are  out  of  the 
race.  Jack  has  the  lead,  with  his  friend 
Christian  pressing  him  hard.  Behind 
them  is  the  heroine  of  the  chase,  while 
I,  mounted  on  a  fast  runner  but  a  poor 
jumper,  am  a  fair  fourth.  The  rest  of 
the  field  is  strung  out  in  every  direction. 
Suddenly  the  fox  turns  at  right  angles, 
and  doubling  cleverly  starts  off  at  a 
tangent,  heading  for  a  large  field  that 
borders  the  Nottoway.  It  is  a  furious 
race.  The  fox,,  hard  pressed,  strikes 
straight  for  the  river,  where  precipitous 
bluffs  rise  some  sixty  feet  on  both  sides 
and  effectually  prevent  the  huntsmen 
from  following.  We  strive  to  catch  him 
before  he  reaches  the  bank.  One  min- 
ute of  this  glorious  work  is  worth  a 
month  of  ordinary  living.  As  straight 
as  an  arrow  flies,  the  chase  sweeps  on- 
ward, and  nears  the  brink  of  the  high 
bank.  At  the  crest  the  fox,  with  Black 
Snake  almost  on  him,  gathers  himself  a 
moment  and  launches  out  in  the  air. 

It  is  worth  the  ride  of  many  miles  to 
see  those  grand  dogs  sail  out  into  the 
empty  space  after  him.  Only  a  few 
flinch.  One  after  another  reaches  the 
bank,  jumps  and  disappears.  We  rein 
up.  The  river  is  about  sixty  yards  wide, 
and  fox  and  hounds  are  swimming 
across,  though  carried  down  by  the 
rapid  current.  We  all  gaze  in  speech- 
less admiration  at  the  scene  below,  and 
then  cheer  old  Reynard  for  taking  the 
boldest  leap,  the  most  desperate  chance 
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ever  remembered  in  Old  Southampton. 
We  all  follow  Jack,  who  is  striking 
for  a  ford  about  a  half  a  mile  below. 
We  are  soon  across,  and  join  the  dogs  in 
the  open  field.  The  fox  first  turns  to 
the  left  ;  then  doubles  to  the  right. 
With  failing  strength,  his  body  heavy 
with  labored  breath,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred runs  sees  that  the  game  is  up.  He 
turns  deliberately  and  mutely  faces  the 
open  mouths  of  the  pack. 

Only  a  half-dozen  are  in  at  the  death. 
Jack  springs  from  the  saddle.  In  a  sec- 
ond, Carter  is  by  his  side,  and  they  fear- 
lessly throw  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggling,  snapping,  snarling  mass 
of  dogs.  Only  Miss  Lotta  of  the  ladies 
is  there,  and  the  brush  is  handed  to  her. 
By  the  time  she  has  pinned  it  to  her  hat 
the  balance  of  us  come  pumping  and 
straggling  up,  and  give  a  gasping  cheer. 

Then  we  dismount  and  breathe  our 
horses,  and  pass  half  an  hour  in  discuss- 
ing the  incidents  of  the  hunt.  There 
were  many  tumbles  but  no  serious  hurt. 
One  veteran  hound  was  ridden  down  in 
the  heat  of  the  chase  and  badly  mangled 
by  the  hoof  strokes  of  the  rushing  horses. 
After  the  hunt  is  over,  his  master  finds 
him  and  tenderly  lays  him  across  the 
saddle-bow,  and  rides  homeward  with 
the  poor  old  head  pillowed  on  the  broad 
chest  that  we  may  be  sure  covered  a 
warm  heart. 

There  was  a  feast  that  night  and  a 
most  jovial  company. 

A  huge  wild  turkey,  the  trophy  of 
Carter's  gun,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  flanked  by  a  half-dozen  of  his 
humble  barn-yard  brothers.  Old  Vir- 
ginia hams,  juicy  as  a  spring  lamb,  ten- 
der as  a  six  months'  pig,  and  as  sweet 
as  sugar,  were  facing  each  other  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  Trussed 
poultry  and  fried  chicken  were  scattered 
around  ;  blackberry  and  currant  wine 
surrounded  the  wassail  bowl.  It  was  an 
ideal  Christmas  dinner,  and  a  marvelous 
plum  pudding,  the  pride  of  the  culinary 
art,  was  its  crowning  glory. 

The  laugh  and  jest  pass  around,  and 
the  genuine  country  mirth  over  the  mis- 
haps of  unlucky  riders  rings  out  unre- 
strained. Suddenly  there  is  a  pause. 
Carter  and  Jack  have  carried  off  Cap- 
tain Whit  and  Christian,  and  we  hear 
the  tuning  of  the  fiddle  and  the  banjo. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  finish  old 
stories,  or  even  to  complete  a  sentence. 
The  table  is  vacated  in  short  order,  and 


music  bursts  forth  of  the  kind  that  sets 
the  foot  to  keeping  time  in  rhythm.  Give 
me  the  fiddle  and  the  banjo  for  strains 
that  break  down  reserve. 

Then  all  the  company  break  into  the 
favorite  county  Christmas  song.  I  have 
never  heard  either  the  words  or  the 
tune  sung  anywhere  but  in  old  South- 
ampton. Like  all  the  best  Southern 
airs,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  old  planta- 
tion darkeys,  and  where  they  got  it,  the 
Muse  only  knows. 

Captain  Whit  leads  off,  the  fiddle  chim- 
ing in,  and  the  company  giving  the 
chorus  with  such  emphasis  that  it  almost 
lifts  the  rafters. 

Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Hare,  he  run  and  he  squat ; 
He  lifts  up  his  leg  like  the  ground  mighty  hot, 
And  yet  Mr.  Hare  gwine  to  land  in  the  pot. 

CHORUS. 

Cook  a  heap,  cut  a  splash, 
Put  a  rabbit  in  the  hash. 

Mr.  Coon,  Mr.  Coon,  he  racks  mighty  fast  ; 
Mr.  Coon  mighty  smart  as  he  slips  through  the 

grass, 
And  yet  Mr.  Coon  gets  cotched  at  last. 

CHORUS. 

Mr.  Mink,  Mr.  Mink,  he's  sliker  dan  sin  ; 
He  makes  a  little  hole  and  den  slips  in, 
And  yet  Mr.  Mink  gwine  to  lose  his  skin. 

CHORUS. 

Then  the  company  rises  and  gives  the 
last  verse  with  all  the  unction  and  force 
of  their  lungs,  and  throwing  all  the  sar- 
casm they  can  into  their  voices  when 
singing  the  last  line  of  the  chorus. 

The  singer  pauses  now  and  all  the 
fox-hunters  rise  and  fill  their  glasses, 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  leader  they  join 
in,  and  the  vast  volume  of  sound  causes 
the  very  windows  to  rattle. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? "  asked  the  director, 
waving  his  hand.    "  Now  for  it  !  " 

Mr.  Fox  !  Mr.  Fox  !  he  gits  ober  de  ground  ; 
He  runs  cross  ways  and  he  runs  all  around, 
A  fid  yet  Mr.  Fox  gwine  to  get  run  down. 

CHORUS. 

This  ends  the  evening.  Everybody  is 
tired  ;  though  none  are  hungry  or  dry. 
Good-nights  are  uttered,  and  as  I  turn 
to  leave,  my  eye  lights  upon  the  fair 
face  of  my  hostess  ;  and  I  think  if  I  were 
only  a  score  of  years  younger  I  would 
settle  down  in  Old  Virginia  and  follow 
the  hounds  every  hunting  day — that  is, 
if  the  stately  Diana  led  the  way,  and  — 
but  it  is  time  to  go,  and  soon  we  are  all 
hunting  in  our  dreams. 
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O    more  wind   to- 
day, Taba?" 

"  Not  until  eve- 
ning, my  Mas- 
ter." 

"'  Nile  luck! 
Well,  if  we  are  to 
spend  the  day  here, 
we  will  have  some 
shooting  this  after- 
noon in  those  grain 
fields.  Have  don- 
keys and  beaters 
ready  at  four." 
"All  will  be  ready,  my  Master,"  and 
the  Oriental  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Kalel  Taba,  dragoman  of  the  daha- 
beeyah  Mizpah,  could  not  understand 
what  sport  the  gentlemen  found  in 
shooting  such  small  birds  as  quail ;  but 
it  was  one  of  his  many  duties  to  keep 
them  amused,  and  he  carefully  made 
the  needful  preparations.  He  would 
have  provided  bits  of  red  flannel  and 
bent  pins,  with  courteous  gravity,  if  we 
had  shown  a  desire  to  fish  for  frogs  in 
the  river.  Do  not  for  a  moment  im- 
agine that  his  dignity  would  permit  him 
to  act  as  our  guide,  personally,  or  carry 
the  game  bag  on  our  hunt;  only  on  the 
rarest  occasions  would  it  allow  him  to 
do  anything  that  resembled  work. 

A  picturesque  figure  he  made  that  aft- 
ernoon as  he  moved  slowly  among 
the  native  Egyptians  giving  his  or- 
ders, directing  them  often  simply  by 
a  wave  of  the  hand.  Baggy  Turkish 
trousers  of  blue  came  to  his  ankles;  on 
his  feet  were  red  slippers.  A  yellow 
silk  undervest,  and  gorgeously  embroid- 
ered green  jacket,  covered  his  body. 
In  a  broad  silken  belt  were  thrust  two 
huge  pistols,  and  a  Moorish  dagger ; 
while  at  his  side  hung  a  curved  Turkish 
cimeter.  A  close-cropped  black  beard 
covered  his  chin,  and  on  his  head  was  a 
spotless  white  turban  that  made  his 
swarthy  regular  features  and  piercing 
black  eyes  seem  all  the  keener  and 
fiercer.  His  dignified  carriage  and  re- 
pose of  manner  showed  the  courtly  Ori- 
ental; his  restless  eye  and  muscular 
frame,  the  fearless  mountaineer  ;  for 
Taba  was  born  in  the  upland  districts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  had  still  the  traits  of 


courage  that  rendered  the  name  of  the 
Parthians  immortal.  One  could  under- 
stand, at  a  glance  why  the  Roman 
legions  found  his  ancestors  unconquera- 
ble. Grave  and  polite  to  his  equals,  he 
was  a  tyrant  to  those  beneath  him.  In 
his  hand  he  invariably  carried  a  corbash, 
or  rhinoceros-hide  whip,  and  many  a 
native  back  bore  its  mark. 

Several  weeks  before,  our  party  of 
four  Americans,  all  college  friends,  had 
chartered  the  dahabeeyah  Mizpah,  and 
with  plenty  of  books,  guns  and  a  fund 
of  laziness  which  we  were  sure  six 
months  of  indolence  could  not  exhaust, 
had  set  out  for  a  ten  weeks'  trip  up  the 
Nile.  Our  quarters  were  in  the  stern  of 
the  long  boat.  The  kitchen  and  place 
where  the  crew  slept  were  forward.  The 
dahabeeyah,  propelled  by  oars  and  sails, 
is  very  comfortable,  and  is  the  f ac-simile 
of  the  boat  that  was  in  use  on  the  Nile 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Soft  air,  clear  skies,  changelessly  per- 
fect weather,  beautiful  scenery;  could 
one  ask  for  more  ?  Long  before  our  re- 
turn we  decided  we  had  had  far  too 
much.  For  the  first  fortnight  our  life 
on  the  Nile  was  ideal,  for  the  second 
enjoyable,  for  the  third  endurable,  but 
for  the  fourth  or  fifth — simply  tedious. 

As  I  recall  our  stay,  my  pleasant 
memories  are  all  from  the  first  month. 
In  ten  weeks  of  that  life  you  get  too 
much  of  everything  within  reach.  After 
so  much  cloudless  sunshine,  how  one 
prays  for  a  rainstorm — even  though  it 
comes  in  a  tornado;  and  the  scenery, 
strange  and  impressive  at  first,  can  be- 
come very  monotonous.  Worst  of  all  is 
the  wonderful  rapidity  and  complete- 
ness with  which  one  can  exhaust  the 
ideas  of  those  about  them  under  such 
circumstances.  In  three  weeks  all  our 
stories  had  been  told,  personal  experi- 
ences related,  cherished  ambitions  un- 
folded, and,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  the  entire  company  was  irretriev- 
ably lost  in  the  boundless  realms  of 
fiction.  Stories,  personal  experiences 
and  cherished  ambitions  were  re-told 
with  the  facts  most  glaringly  variegated, 
and  passed  unchallenged,  the  hearers 
too  bored  to  object  or  discuss.  They 
will  tell  you  at  Cairo  that  if  a  young 
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man  and  woman  go  up  the  Nile  on  a 
dahabeeyah,  they  will  either  be  married 
on  their  return  or  never  speak  again — 
with  the  odds  on  the  latter. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  sailing  on  the 
Mizpah  that  after  a  time  palled  on  us  so 
terribly,  it  was  the  not  sailing.  Alas! 
those  painful,  too  frequent  hours,  when, 
with  wind  going  down  and  thermome- 
ter going  up,  up  past  the  hundred  point, 
we  sweltered  in  the  cabin  and  prayed 
for  a  breeze,  even  a  head  one,  and  count- 
ed the  hours  until  sunset  should  bring 
the  evening  current  of  air  from  the 
desert.  "  To-day  Allah  sends  bad  winds, 
to-morrow  he  will  send  good.  Great  is 
Allah."  Thus  Taba  and  the  native  crew 
would  softly  murmur  if  the  wind  were 
ahead  ;  and  tying  the  boat  to  the  bank, 
they  would  look  for  a  shady  place  to 
sleep  or  smoke.  This  fatalistic  doctrine 
appeared  to  comfort  them  excessively; 
but  it  is  rather  hard  to  force  its  beauties 
on  dogs  of  unbelievers  who  had  already 
enjoyed  all  the  sleep  they  would  want 
for  a  six  months. 

For  weeks  we  fought  our  way  upward 
in  the  slowly  moving  boat,  aided  only 
by  the  sails  and  what  little  rowing  we 
could  persuade  our  sailors  to  indulge  in. 
We  made  poor  progress,  for  that  ancient 
and  extremely  muddy  river  has  the  cur- 
rent of  a  mill-race,  and  we  had  what 
seemed  to  us  an  endless  succession  of 
dead  calms  and  head  winds.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  guide  books,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  at  that  season  are  from  the 
North  !  I  do  not  wish  by  what  I  have 
said  to  prejudice  any  one  against  a  trip 
up  the  Nile,  for  I  spent  one  of  the  hap- 
piest months  of  my  life  on  the  grand  old 
river,  but  it  takes  too  long  to  go  in  a 
dahabeeyah.  Several  excursion  steam- 
ers with  excellent  accommodations  now 
run  to  the  second  cataract,  almost  one 
thousand  miles,  and  one  can  see  every- 
thing and  be  back  within  four  weeks. 

The  inhabited  banks  of  the  river  are 
either  sandy  to  the  water's  edge,  or  at 
most  are  covered  with  grain  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  back.  The  poor  "  fellah" 
has  a  hard  fight  to  till  his  strip  of  land. 
Only  by  constant  irrigation  can  he  keep 
his  crop  alive  through  the  long  dry 
season,  and  all  day  long  he  stands  in  the 
scorching  sun  bailing,  usually  by  hand, 
the  river  water  that  flows  through  his 
little  irrigating  ditches ;  while  at  the 
opposite  edge  of  his  field  crouches  the 
demon  of  the  desert,  fierce  to  devour 


that  little  spot  of  green  should  the 
hand  that  guards  it  relax  its  toil. 

All  the  life  of  Egypt  gathers  on  the 
banks  of  her  worshiped  river  ;  and  the 
little  clusters  of  mud  huts  dropped  here 
and  there,  in  the  stretches  of  waving 
grain,  are  wonderfully  picturesque.  At 
the  entrance  of  a  town  is  usually  a 
clump  of  palms,  under  which  the  "  city 
fathers  "  sit  in  quaint  groups,  stroking 
their  white  beards  as  they  chat  and 
smoke.  Behind  them  one  sees  the  gates 
of  the  covered  bazaars,  where  silks  and 
earthen  vessels,  ivory  and  counterfeit 
old  arms,  wares  of  the  Soudan  and 
wares  of  Birmingham,  crowd  one  an- 
other in  bewildering  confusion.  On  the 
right  and  left  are  the  rough,  narrow 
streets,  lined  by  the  mud  walls  of  the 
native  dwellings. 

We  enjoyed  ourselves  rarely  in  visit- 
ing grand  old  temples  and  tombs,  and 
in  pushing  our  way  through  crowded 
bazaars  and  shops,  yet  our  choicest 
hours  were  from  late  afternoon  until 
bedtime.  Returning,  tired  and  dusty, 
from  a  long  ride  to  some  distant  temple, 
we  would  take  a  delicious  cup  of  tea 
or  sip  some  cooling  drink  our  steward 
knew  so  well  how  to  concoct,  before  we 
dressed  for  dinner.  The  table  on  the 
MizpaJi  was  excellent.  We  never  had 
less  than  four  courses  for  dinner,  often 
more  ;  and  the  service  Taba  provided 
was  perfect  in  every  detail.  Derwish, 
the  little  Syrian  cook,  would  produce 
the  daintiest  dishes,  prepared  over  a 
pan  of  charcoal  in  the  open  air  at  the 
bow.  Coffee  was  served  on  deck,  and 
the  soft  moon,  or  starlit  nights — for 
Egypt  has  no  twilight — were  dreamily 
beautiful.  We  would  often  sit  chatting 
and  smoking  fragrant  Turkish  tobacco 
until  the  first  stars  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  slowly  rising  above  the  horizon, 
warned  us  that  the  midnight  hour  had 
passed.  Then  going  to  our  cabins,  we 
would  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  steady 
lapping  of  the  river  against  the  boat's 
sides.  There  was  something  strangely 
unreal  in  the  night  when  the  tropical 
moon  was  full,  the  light  was  so  glorious 
and  bright.  It  silvered  the  desert,  the 
grain  and  the  river,  until  it  seemed  like 
a  fairies'  day.  Always  there  was  per- 
fect silence,  only  occasionally  broken  by 
the  weird  cry  of  a  jackal.  Once  we 
heard  a  strange  concert  of  cries  as  of 
dogs  baying  the  moon,  but  more  chill- 
ing, more  funereal ;  and  then  the  wild 
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yelping  of  the  jackal  mingled  with  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  hyena.  It  was  a  com- 
bat between  two  roving  bands  in  their 
raids  for  food. 

*  What  is  that,  Taba  ?  " 

"The  last  rites  over  one  who  has 
died  on  the  sands,  my  Master,"  he  an- 
swered, with  an  expressive  wave  of  the 
hand.  "  A  camel  lies  yonder  ;  Allah  save 
me  from  a  death  on  the  desert."  We 
understood  and  shuddered. 

It  was  before  quite  a  large  village  with 
an  impossible  name,  that  the  boat  was 
anchored  that  February  afternoon  of  the 
quail  shoot.  A  horde  of  screaming  chil- 
dren lining  the  bank  and  wading  into 
the  river,  made  the  air  hideous  with  their 
cries  "  Bakhshish  !  "  "  Haiwada."  "  Bakh- 
shish."—  (Pennies  —  pennies  if  you 
please.)  They  augured  well  for  the  fut- 
ure of  the  town  as  far  as  population  was 
concerned.  While  in  the  cabin  preparing 
for  our  donkey  ride  we  heard  an  unusual 
amount  of  snouting  and  noise  on  the 
bank — one  never  counts  the  children's 
din  for  bakhshish,  in  speaking  of  noise  in 
Egypt,  for  it  is  always  to  be  reckoned  on 
when  near  a  town.  Some  one  remarked 
that  Taba  was  up  to  his  old  tricks,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  was  too  apparent 
to  be  doubted.  For  our  ride  to  the  grain 
fields,  where  the  quail  were  to  be  found, 
we  required  at  the  outside  six  donkeys. 
From  the  cabin  door  we  saw  at  least 
thirty  gathered  on  the  bank  awaiting 
us.  Taba  in  his  usual  grandiose  man- 
ner had  sent  word  into  the  town,  that 
the  illustrious  American  gentlemen 
would  that  afternoon  make  a  grand  hunt- 
ing excursion  requiring  many  donkeys  ; 
at  the  report  every  available  animal  in 
the  village  was  pressed  into  service. 
When  we  protested  against  such  injus- 
tice and  asked  why  he  misled  the  people 
so,  he  bowed  politely,  and  remarked  with 
a  contemptuous  wave  of  his  hand  toward 
the  screaming  crowd.  "  Those  dogs  of 
Egyptians,  they  are  nothing ;  the  best 
of  all  the  donkeys  in  the  village  is  too 
poor  to  offer."  It  was  time  lost  to  argue 
with  him  from  a  moral  standpoint.  He 
invariably  told  the  natives  what  he 
thought  would  serve  his  purpose  best. 

When  we  appeared  on  deck,  the  don- 
key boys  saw  in  a  moment  that  they  had 
been  deceived.  They  were  too  servile 
and  accustomed  to  such  treatment  to 
show  much  resentment ;  but  each  boy 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  attract 
our  attention  toward  his  donkey.     Ear- 


piercing  screams  greeted  us.  The 
choice,  and  probably  only  English 
phrases  of  the  village,  could  be  heard  in 
the  uproar.  "Yankee  Doodle  good 
donk,"  shouted  a  boy  close  by  the  gang- 
plank. "Donkey  Ginger  berry  good," 
screamed  another,  pointing  to  a  gaunt 
brute  that  looked  like  an  animated  towel 
rack.  Just  then  the  struggling  crowd 
parted  and  a  tall  powerful  Nubian,  black 
as  ink,  forced  his  way  through,  pulling 
forward  a  knock-kneed,  moth-eaten  little 
animal  minus  one  ear.  "  Dis  Lily  Lang- 
try,  good  donk,"  he  shouted — I  wonder 
if  the  Jersey  Lily  knows  the  extent  "of 
her  fame  ? 

We  watched  the  natives  pushing  and 
surging  about  the  gang-plank  until  the 
final  preparations  were  made.  Had  one 
of  us  entered  the  crowd  and  attempted, 
without  the  aid  of  Taba  and  his  whip, 
to  mount  a  donkey  and  ride  away,  he 
would  have  had  his  fill  of  excitement. 
The  moment  he  left  the  shelter  of  the 
plank,  every  boy  would  have  dashed  at 
him;  he  would  have  been  pulled,  hauled, 
trampled  on,  for  they  are  no  respect- 
ers of  persons.  If  he  had  attempted  to 
mount  a  donkey  the  owner  would  have 
pulled  him  on,  but  every  other  boy  in 
the  crowd  would  have  helped  pull  him 
off.  Bewildered  and  choked  with  dust, 
though  he  made  a  good  fight,  he  would 
probably  have  fallen  a  victim  to  Lily 
Langtry's  powerful  advocate,  and  been 
borne  off  in  triumph  on  the  worst  "  good 
donk  "  of  the  lot. 

When  all  was  ready,  Taba  in  artistic 
fashion  proceeded  to  mount  the  party. 
Uncoiling  his  whip  he  dashed  into  the 
crowd,  that  gave  way  to  his  blows  to 
right  and  left.  Selecting  a  good  donkey 
after  a  couple  of  admonitory  cuts  at  its 
owner,  he  led  it  to  the  gang-plank,  as- 
sisted one  of  the  sportsmen  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  started  him  down  the  road. 
Another  charge  into  the  crowd,  another 
donkey,  and  so  on  until  we  were  all 
cared  for,  and  well  on  our  way.  Then 
Taba,  his  labors  over,  mounted  a  donkey 
and  rode  to  the  nearest  cafe,  where  he 
rested  in  the  cool  shade,  sipping  coffee 
and  smoking  a  fragrant  pipe,  until  a 
breathless  messenger,  or  a  dust  cloud  on 
the  road,  told  of  his  party's  return. 

Our  way  lay  to  one  side  of  the  village, 
then  by  footpaths  through  the  grain 
fields.  Nearing  the  river,  women  passed 
us  carrying  poised  on  their  heads  large 
urns  of   water,  many  having  also  tiny 
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babies  astride  their  shoulders,  whose 
naked  bodies  glistened  in  the  sun  like 
bronze  cherubs.  On  our  approach  each 
woman,  if  she  were  without  a  veil,  lifted 
a  corner  of  her  long  garment  to  cover 
her  face,  warding  off  the  evil  eye  that 
any  of  us  might  possess.  Our  donkeys, 
some  of  them  quite  easy-gaited,  ambled 
leisurely  along  the  rough  path,  urged 
now  and  then  to  a  little  extra  speed  by 
a  shower  of  blows  and  prods  from  the 
sticks  of  the  donkey-boys  who  ran  be- 
hind. The  grain  fields  stretched  out 
around  us,  their  even  surface  only  bro- 
ken at  long  intervals  by  raised  platforms, 
on  which  were  small  boys  armed  with 
slings  and  stones  to  protect  the  crops. 
A  flock  of  birds  flew  by  us  and  settled 
in  the  field  beyond.  The  urchin  on  the 
nearest  platform,  whirling  his  sling 
around  his  head,  dropped  a  stone  just 
where  the  flock  had  lit ;  and  as  the 
frightened  birds  flew  away  they  were 
warned  off  the  next  field,  by  a  shout 
from  its  guardian. 

Soon  we  reached  our  shooting  grounds 
and  our  guide  mustered  the  forces.  He 
had  available  three  beaters  and  three 
donkey-boys  pressed  into  service.  These 
he  arranged  in  a  close  line  a  few  paces 
before  us,  and  all  was  ready.  At  the 
word  of  command,  shouting  and  clap- 
ping their  hands,  the  natives  advanced 
into  the  grain.  Whirr  !  A  quail  jumped 
before  the  beater  on  my  left,  who  im- 
mediately dropped  to  the  ground,  allow- 
ing me  a  clear  shot.  I  bagged  the  bird 
much  to  the  amazement  of  the  beaters. 
They  considered  it  little  less  than  a 
miracle  to  kill  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and 
they  all  examined  the  quail  when  it  was 
brought  in,  to  see  if  it  were  actually  hit, 
or  had  died  of  fright,  as  one  of  my 
friends  suggested.  It  was  a  small,  dull- 
plumaged  bird,  hardly  larger  than  a 
meadow  lark.  Our  beautiful  gamey  Bob 
White  is  a  far  finer  bird  than  his  Egyp- 
tian cousin.  Whirr  !  Whirr  !  bang-bang  ! 
the  quail  begun  to  get  up  in  numbers 
from  under  the  very  feet  of  the  beaters. 
About  half  flew  away  unchallenged,  as 
some  black-head  would  be  in  line,  or  too 
nearly  so  to  suit  us.  It  was  nervous 
work  shooting  over  and  through  that 
line,  though  the  natives  did  not  seem 
to  mind.  We  soon  decided  to  make 
them  walk  abreast  of  us. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  rare 
good  shooting,  and  though  we  lost  a 
number  of  birds  in  the  long  grain,  our 


total  bag  numbered  about  thirty  brace 
of  quail,  and  some  odd  snipe  and  plover. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ride  back  to  the 
boat,  through  the  fields,  that  evening. 
The  slant  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  had 
lost  their  burning  heat ;  the  tops  of  the 
grain  gently  swayed  in  the  evening 
breeze,  and  a  long  line  of  camels  took 
their  way  across  the  sands  beyond, 
going  northward.  It  would  take  African 
words  to  paint  that  scene,  whispered  in 
African  silence.  Though  myriads  of 
birds  darted  away  at  our  approach  to 
hide  in  the  grain,  all  was  still.  No  bobo- 
link challenged  us  with  his  song,  no  lark 
threw  back  his  liquid  note  as  he  sailed 
away.  We  did  not  hear  one  songster 
that  whole  afternoon. 

Our  lazy  donkeys  ambled  more  briskly 
back  toward  the  town,  and  soon  we  were 
close  under  the  mud- walls,  and  greeted 
by  the  barking  of  dogs.  Every  Oriental 
village  is  overrun  with  dogs  and  tame 
pigeons,  which,  for  some  reason,  are 
held  sacred  and  allowed  to  multiply  at 
will ;  so  that  their  only  checks  are  star- 
vation and  natural  death. 

Now  and  then  over  the  coffee  we 
would  persuade  Taba  to  tell  us  inci- 
dents of  his  life  on  the  Nile  ;  and  many 
strange  tales  we  heard.  One  night,  as 
we  sat  smoking  on  deck,  he  spun  a  yarn 
so  characteristic  of  the  recoiinteiir,  and 
the  Nile  Arab,  that  I  will  relate  it  as 
nearly  as  I  can. 

Taba  was  dragoman  at  the  time  for  a 
party  of  Austrians,  and  their  dahabee- 
yah  was  moored  near  an  Arab  village 
in  lower  Nubia.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town  were  thieves,  notorious  even 
on  the  Nile,  where  theft  is  considered  a 
crime  only  when  detected.  As  the 
travelers  wished  to  visit  the  bazaars, 
Taba  sent  them  ashore  under  charge  of 
the  second  dragoman  and  two  boatmen, 
but  asked  the  members  of  the  party  not 
to  separate.  Nevertheless,  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  thinking  the  precaution  need- 
less, lagged  behind  the  others,  were  at- 
tacked in  the  open  bazaars  and  stripped 
of  every  article  of  value  they  had  with 
them.  They  reached  the  boat  fright- 
ened and  breathless,  but  unharmed. 
The  question  was  how  to  recover  the 
stolen  property.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  justice  on  the  Nile  unless  it  be  backed 
by  power,  and  the  nearest  military  sta- 
tion was  nearly  one  hundred  miles  away. 
Taba  went  ashore,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and,  finding  the  sheik  of  the  village,  he 
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demanded  return  of  the  property.  The 
sheik  excitedly  professed  ignorance  of 
the  whole  matter,  offered  every  apology, 
summoned  the  men  of  the  village,  and 
with  blood-curdling  threats  and  impre- 
cations demanded  from  them  the  stolen 
articles.  If  the  jewelry  were  not  handed 
out  at  once  he  threatened  to  hang  every 
man  on  whom  afterwards  a  single  piece 
should  be  found.  No  jewelry  appeared. 
He  then  turned  to  Taba  and  assured 
him  that  there  could  have  been  no  theft 
committed,  for  his  people  were  always 
obedient,  and  never  had  been  charged 
with  such  a  thing  as  theft  before.  The 
dragoman  again  demanded  the  property, 
and  the  sheik  went  into  new  spasms  of 
rage,  all  to  no  avail.  Taba  was  too 
clever  to  be  deceived  by  such  an  ex- 
hibition. It  was  Arab  against  Arab. 
He  returned  to  the  dahabeeyah,  cast  off 
the  moorings,  and  put  the  boat  in  mid- 
stream. Then  he  armed  his  crew,  and 
with  several  men  entered  a  row-boat 
and  pulled  ashore.  The  entire  village, 
men,  women  and  countless  children, 
were  gathered  on  the  bank  watching 
the  proceedings.  Stepping  ashore  with 
a  couple  of  boatmen,  as  though  he.  sought 
a  further  interview  with  the  sheik, 
Taba  and  the  men  advanced  into  the 
crowd.  Then  quick  as  a  flash  each  seized 
a  small  child,  dashed  back  to  the  row- 
boat,  jumped  aboard,  and,  protected  by 
their  weapons,  pushed  off  before  the 
startled  natives  could  realize  what  had 
been  done.  When  they  did,  the  entire 
village   rushed   to   the   rescue   with    a 


frenzied  yell ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Scores 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  vainly  tried 
to  overtake  the  row-boat.  Taba  rapidly 
pulled  to  the  dahabeeyah,  put  the  chil- 
dren aboard  and  raised  sail,  apparently 
starting  for  Cairo. 

Arabs  have  wild,  fierce  love  for 
their  children  (though  the  poor  little 
mites  seem  to  us  ill-treated  and  neg- 
lected) ;  a  love  almost  such  as  animals 
feel  for  their  young.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  those  kidnapped  babies 
swam  to  the  boat,  and  fiercely  or 
piteously  begged  for  their  return. 
Then  all  the  people  of  the  village  ran 
along  the  bank,  abreast  of  the  boat, 
screamed,  wrung  their  hands,  or,  thor- 
oughly cowed,  dropped  on  their  knees 
and  prayed  for  the  return  of  their 
children.  Taba,  stern  as  fate,  standing 
cimeter  in  hand,  ready  to  repel  any 
effort  of  the  swimmers  to  board  the 
dahabeeyah,  replied  that  unless  every 
piece  of  jewelry  was  at  once  laid  upon 
the  river  bank,  he  would  take  the  chil- 
dren to  Cairo  and  sell  them  as  slaves. 
Cairo  —  the  end  of  the  earth  to  those 
ignorant  Arabs  ;  slavery — a  thing  their 
free,  lawless  nature  abhorred.  Hastily 
men  came  from  the  crowd  and  laid  the 
stolen  articles  on  the  sand  ;  even  the 
pious  sheik  slipped  something  into  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  who,  running  to  the 
shore,  put  with  the  others  the  last  re- 
maining article,  a  watch.  Taba  then 
rowed  the  children  ashore,  recovered 
the  jewelry  and  returned  to  the  daha- 
beeyah in  safety  and  in  glee. 


TWO  MASTERS. 


~|7n\UTY  once  called  me  to  a  pleasant  land, 
Xz)     A  land  that  Nature  blessed  with  all  her 

art  ; 
Where  Earth  and  Sea  and  Sky  joined  hand  to 
hand 
To  wake  content  in  man's  complaining  heart. 

I,  musing  sadly  on  a  fair,  sweet  face, 
Tarried  heart-weary  in  that  land  so  fair  ; 

Vainly  I  strove  to  hasten  Time's  slow  pace, 
Straining  the  bonds  that  held  me  chafing 
there. 


II. 


Long  after,  we  were  strolling,  she  and  I, 
Through  Arcadie,  while  Love  tripped  on  be- 
fore ; 
And,  joining  hand  to    hand,  Earth,  Sea  and 
Sky 
Breathed  promise  of  content  forevermore. 

Vainly  we  strove  to  hinder  Time's  swift  pace — 
The  sun  slipped  softly  out  a  sky  of  gold  ; 

Sadly  we  gazed  on  Nature's  peaceful  face, 
And  lo  !  it  was  that  pleasant  land  of  old  ! 

FREDERICK    H.    HOWLAND. 
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WE  had  worked  up  past  the  weeded 
forest,  through  primeval  growths 
where  the  firs  and  the  spruces 
fell  to  time  and  winds,  but  never 
to  axe  or  cross-cut.  We  had  crossed 
rivers,  passed  black  lakes,  and  tramped 
through  heather  and  patches  of  bjorn 
matte,  till  we  reached  ground  too  high 
for  the  amber  and  scarlet  cloud-berry 
{multebczr)  to  thrive.  Birches  were  few, 
gnarled,  and  dryly  lean.  We  were  on 
rype 'ground,  and  there  was  small  chance 
of  burning  cartridges.  The  spring  and 
summer  had  been  fatally  wet  in  Nor- 
way, and  in  many  places  ptarmigan 
were  as  foreign  as  on  the  high  sea.  A 
solitary  brace  was  all  we  could  show  for 
a  hard  morning's  walk. 

The  air  was  still,  and  on  the  low 
grounds  it  would  have  been  oppressive. 
Here  the  desperately  heavy  climbing 
and  walking  made  us  perspire  freely. 

It  was  during  one  of  our  panting 
rests  that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Laps 
came  to  us.  It  floated  down  faintly 
from  the  rounded  mountains  of  gray 
stone,  and  then  repeated — the  yelp  of  a 
dog,  blurred  by  echoes.  Our  own  set- 
ters hid  their  tongues,  and  thrust  out 
active  noses.  One  got  up  and  moved  a 
few  paces  towards  the  sound. 

Ulus  explained :  "  De  Finner,"  and 
Johannes  added  something  about 
"  Rensdyr." 

We  were  sixty  English  miles  below 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  it  seemed  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  find  Laps  so  far  south. 
And  moreover  these  aborigines  of  the 
Great  Northern  Peninsula  would  have 
been  interesting  anywhere.  So  the 
resolve  was  made  to  visit  them,  certain 
scruples  of  the  Norwegians  being  cal- 
lously overridden.  Sorcery,  and  the 
Black  Arts  generally,  rather  attract  the 
ordinary  Englishman. 

A  bee-line   in    Northern   Norway   is 
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possible  only  for  a  bee  or  a  bird. 
Water,  ice  and  the  greater  eruptive 
forces,  have  wryed  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try into  slopes  that  are  frequently  pre- 
cipitous ;  and  there  are  red-and  green- 
coated  morasses  across  which  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  attempt  to  pass. 
Thus,  when  the  objective  point  had 
been  decided  on,  every  stage  of  the 
journey  had  to  be  pondered  over  and 
argued  out ;  and,  not  infrequently,  tried 
twice  and  thrice  before  it  was  accom- 
plished. The  way  might  seem  easy 
enough,  and  lo,  a  few  yards  advance 
would  bring  one  up  to  a  deep-walled 
Bcek-  course — barranca,  they  would  call 
it  in  Spain — that  a  corps  of  engineers 
could  not  span  in  a  week.  And  this 
would  mean  another  ditour,  with  two 
arduous  climbs  and  probably  a  knee- 
deep  wade. 

So  we  struggled  on  for  an  hour,  miry, 
panting  in  the  thin  air,  streaming  with 
two  kinds  of  moisture  ;  and  at  last  spied 
a  frail,  blue  shaft  of  smoke,  stealing  up 
from  some  scrub  in  a  shadowed  hollow. 
A  chasm  barred  the  direct  path,  and 
again  we  had  to  skirt  far  afield.  But 
at  last  we  completed  the  circuit,  and 
saw  that  the  vapor  arose  from  amid  a 
cone  of  slender  poles. 

Ulus  shouted  :  "  Huya^ — Ohe — Huy- 
e-e-e  !  " 

Johannes  repeated,  and  the  moun- 
tains took  up  the  din,  bundling  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  spur  to  cliff, 
and  yapping  out  the  syllables  when  least 
they  were  expected. 

A  figure  rose  up  beside  the  smoke, 
dark-clothed,  wild-haired,  and  waved 
and  cried  a  welcome.  The  two  Nor- 
wegians replied,  and  stentorian  inter- 
change was  kept  up  till  we  came  to 
handshakes.  Whatever  our  feelings 
might  have  been,  the  nomad's  joy  at 
the  meeting  was  genuine. 
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From  his  appearance  the  Lap's  age 
might  have  been  anywhere  between 
thirty- eight  and  three-score.  What  it 
was  in  reality  remains  hidden,  as  he 
himself  had  no  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
He  said  it  didn't  matter,  and  he  was 
probably  right.  To  look  at,  he  was  a 
wizened,  monkeyish  little  creature,  some 
two  inches  above  the  four  feet  in  height, 
sloping-shouldered,  bandy-legged,  and 
without  an  ounce  of  fat  in  all  his  anato- 
my. His  mop  of  hair  was  black  and 
snaky  ;  his  chin  and  upper  lip  showed  a 
fortnight's  stubble,  while  older  growths 
sprouted  from  beneath.  He  was  um- 
ber-skinned and  heavily  wrinkled,  but 
his  eyes  were  bright  as  a  bird's.  His 
upper  clothing  consisted  of  a  long, 
dark-gray  frock,  belted  at-  the  middle, 
and  open  at  the  neck  to  show  a  gaudily 
striped  jersey  of  scarlet  and  faded  blue. 
The  symmetry  of  his  lower  limbs  was 
outlined  by  tight  woolen  trousers,  abun- 
dantly patched,  and  gartered  at  the 
ankle  round  the  tops  of  strong  leather 
lauparsko. 

The  sticks  which  we  had  seen,  and 
under  which  this  queer  being  was 
squatted,  were  rowan-stems,  straight 
and  forked,  forming  the  cone-skeleton 
for  a  tent.  It  was  an  exact  fac-simile 
of  the  Indian  tepee's  framework  on  a 
slightly  smaller  scale.  A  wood  fire 
crackled  and  spluttered  under  the  apex, 
and  when  we  arrived,  a  split  lemming, 
impaled  on  a  slender  wand,  was  toast- 
ing before  the  blaze.  Near  at  hand  lay 
a  brown  leather  knapsack,  a  fur  coat,  a 
bundle  of  rugs  and  a  woodman's  axe. 

Human  nature  in  the  North  is  won- 
derfully kin.  The  American  gives  one 
whiskey  after  a  first  introduction  ;  the 
Englishman  beer,  or  a  glass  of  sherry  ; 
the  Russian  either  brings  out  cham- 
pagne, or  moves  towards  the  samovar  ; 
the  Kirghis  goes  to  his  horse-skin  churn 
and  offers  kumis.  This  Laplander's 
hospitable  instincts  flashed  out  at  once. 
A  kettle  was  on  the  fire,  and  a  wooden 
bowl  on  the  ground  by  his  side.  He 
rummaged  in  the  knapsack,  and  pro- 
duced a  tattered  paper  package  of 
brown  sugar-candy,  and  a  small  red 
leather  bag.  Coffee  was  made  and 
poured  into  the  bowl.  The  host  drank 
first — an  act  very  typical  of  primitive 
suspicion — and  then  handed  the  bever- 
age and  the  grimy  paper  parcel  to  Ulus. 
He  was  au  fait  with  the  etiquette — 
which  his   English  neighbor  was   not. 


The  method  is  to  gnaw  a  knob  from  the 
candy,  hold  this  in  the  teeth,  and  suck 
in  the  coffee  round  it — a  process  which 
gathers  special  drawbacks  when  the 
liquor  is  scalding  hot. 

When  we  had  all  drunk,  said  our 
Tak,  and  added  the  obligatory  hand- 
shake of  complete  thanks,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  should  visit  the  rest  of 
our  host's  family,  who  were  up  with  the 
reindeer  on  the  top  of  the  fjeld. 

There  was  only  one  preliminary  ope- 
ration besides  limbering  up  our  guns. 
Johannes  unwound  a  thong  from  his 
waist,  and  got  the  setters  in  check.  The 
wisdom  of  this  was  soon  shown.  Be- 
fore we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  the 
dogs  were  straining  furiously  at  the 
leash,  giving  the  tall  Norseman  a  very 
welcome  tow  up  the  slippery  inclines. 
The  air  was  evidently  rich  with  scent 
for  them  ;  but  although  reindeer  are 
high-odored  we  mortals  caught  no  di- 
rect evidence  of  their  nearness. 

The  procession  soon  tailed  out.  The 
Lap  led,  with  a  long  peeled  stick  in  his 
hands,  held  quarter-staff  fashion.  With 
his  streaming  hair,  his  thin,  bowed  legs, 
and  his  wiry,  dancing  movements,  he 
fulfilled  to  a  nicety  one's  idea  of  what 
a  gnome  must  have  been  when  history 
was  all  a  fairy  tale.  Next  came  Jo- 
hannes, keeping  well  up  with  the  leader, 
thanks  to  the  constant  strain  on  the 
setters'  tow-rope.  Then,  after  a  goodly, 
and  ever-increasing  space,  the  writer, 
progressing  mostly  on  all  fours.  And 
lastly,  far  in  the  rear,  the  bulky  Ulus, 
who  had  both  flesh  and  years  to  carry. 

The  gradients  were  very  steep,  and 
the  rock  and  moss  of  surpassing  slip- 
periness,  so  that  the  mountain  man  and 
his  dog-helped  comrade  left  us  far  be- 
hind them.  But  the  lure  was  strong, 
and  in  due  time  showed  itself  on  a  nar- 
row plain  of  glacier. 

There  were  over  three  hundred  head 
of  them  of  all  ages,  from  the  yearling  to 
the  fourteen-tined  buck.  They  were, 
indeed,  a  goodly  sight,  in  tip-top  condi  ■ 
tion  every  one,  and  rolling  with  fat,  as 
Ulus  gleefully  pointed  out.  Only  the 
older  bucks  had  their  antlers  hard. 
Most  of  the  younger  males  and  the  does 
were  still  in  velvet,  the  great  root- 
branches  being  thicker  than  one's  wrist. 
But  some  of  these  were  beginning  to 
shed  the  growth-covering  off,  and  the 
fleshy  matter  was  dangling  from  the 
horn  in  bloody  rags.     They  were  assist- 
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ing  one  another  in  this  stripping  pro- 
cess, and  as  one  or  two  pairs  of  the 
heavier  bucks  were  having  a  set-to  on 
their  own  account,  there  was  a  sound 
going  up  into  the  keen  mountain  air  as 
of  many  single-stick  duels  carried  on  at 
once.  But  though  they  jangled  freely 
amongst  themselves,  none  of  the  deer 
took  the  smallest  notice  of  us,  even 
when  we  were  within  a  few  feet  of 
them.  Indeed,  in  that  they  were  mar- 
vels of  domesticity.  Sheep,  goats,  cat- 
tle, pigs,  would  in  no  country  have 
borne  such  close  scrutiny  unmoved. 
The  deer's  natural  heritage  of  timidity, 
inbred  deeply  through  many  ages,  had 
been  out-bred  entirely  in  a  few. 

The  reason  for  rounding  them  up 
upon  snow  was  not  apparent  at  first,  for 
although  reindeer  will  grow  fat  upon 
almost  desolate  rocks,  the  glacier  is  too 
sterile  for  even  their  foraging  powers. 
But  it  turned  out  that  the  owners  and 
their  flocks  were  on  the  move  away 
from  old  pastures  at  the  other  side  of 
the  fj  eld,  and  this  was  merely  a  midday 
halt.  It  was  a  thing  of  necessity,  for  it 
is  not  good  that  tame  reindeer  should 
make  over-long  journeyings  without  a 
break.  They  have  retrograded  in  this 
point  very  queerly  since  passing  out  of 
the  wild  state. 

The  family  which  shepherded  this 
curious  flock  was  bunched  together  on  a 
flat  rock  at  the  other  side  of  the  glacier, 
and  with  them  was  the  owner,  Ole 
Andersen,  the  Lap  whom  we  had  seen 
first.  The  names  of  the  party,  as  Ulus 
wrote  them  on  a  spread- out  cartridge 
case  were :  Engni  Mangharete  Lars; 
Anna,  Margrete  and  Olise  Olsdatter; 
Andens,  Niels  and  Peder  Olsen. 

The  old  woman,  Engni,  the  wife  of 
the  patriarch,  was  even  more  wizened 
and  smoke-dried  and  wrinkled  than  her 
husband.  The  clothes  were  like  his, 
except  that  the  frock  was  an  inch  or  two 
longer,  and  the  skin-tight  nether  gar- 
ments of  dark  leather.  Her  feet  also 
were  covered  with  the  mocassin-like 
lauparsko.  Her  voice  was  thin,  reedy 
and  penetrating,  and  her  puckered  lips 
clung  to  a  curved  bone  pipe-stem. 

The  three  Olsdatters  were  not  un- 
comely for  a  land  where  the  average 
woman  is  very  plain.  Anna,  who  was 
about  thirty,  had  yellow  hair  en  deux 
queues,  and  wore  above  it  a  tall  cloth 
cap,  shaped  like  three-quarters  of  an 
egg-shell,  pink-red  in  color,  and  piped 


with  yellow  at  the  gores.  The  old 
woman,  too,  carried  her  hair  in  pendant 
plaits,  for  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  two  young  girls,  Mar- 
grete and  Olise,  had  their  pig- tails 
wound  round  the  back  of  the  head. 
Anna's  marriage  finger  bore  a  brazen 
ring.  Engni  carried  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand  a  specimen  of  that  old 
massive  Scandinavian  jewelry  which  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  The  gilding  had 
worn  off,  except  in  the  crannies,  and  the 
rude  scratched  silver  was  bare.  The 
head  of  the  ring  was  as  big  as  a  shilling, 
and  in  its  prime  it  had  known  eight 
pendants.  But  years  and  usage  had 
torn  these  off,  and  the  eight  empty 
staples  were  loaded  with  grime. 

Besides  pleasant  faces  the  three  Ols- 
datters had  beautifully  shaped  hands  and 
feet,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  teeth 
which  were  small,  white  and  regular. 
They  all  carried  the  ordinary  Norwe- 
gian sheath-knife,  not  hung  from  the 
belt — the  usual  manner — but  slung  to 
it  with  a  couple  of  thongs  of  twisted 
leather.  The  young  fellows  seemed 
gradually  departing  from  the  costume 
of  their  forefathers.  The  three  Olsen 
boys  had  all  discarded  the  frock  as  an 
upper  garment,  and  wore  the  most  pro- 
saic short  coats  of  gray  frieze,  with  waist- 
coats and  felt  wide-awakes.  And  in  an- 
other thing  fin  de  sie'cle  was  shown  even 
more  rudely.  Lying  upon  the  ground 
was  a  brand-new  Remington  rifle.  It 
jarred  all  one's  preconceived  ideas  to 
see  such  a  thing.  Though  gunpowder 
in  any  form  were  out  of  place  there,  one 
might  have  put  up  with  a  flint-locked 
gaspipe. 

I  mistook  the  use  of  this  weapon  at  the 
time,  supposing  it  was  for  reducing  to 
venison  an  otherwise  unmanageable  item 
of  the  herd.  A  comment  was  made  on 
this  afterwards.  Ulus  laughed  in  de- 
rision. A  rope  or  a  knife  were  the  only 
apparatus  ever  used  for  butchering  these 
tame  reindeer.  The  rifle  was  for  heavier, 
wilder  game.  The  Laps  are  desperate 
poachers  and  wonderful  shots.  By  the 
Norwegian  game  laws  each  farmer  may 
shoot  one  elk  on  his  land  between  Sep- 
tember first  and  October  sixteenth — and 
only  one.  The  Lap  in  his  eyrie  scoffs  at 
all  legal  restrictions,  and  helps  himself 
to  the  great  Roman-nosed  deer  when- 
ever and  wherever  a  chance  presents  it- 
self. Wherefore  the  farmer  has  another 
cause  of  hatred  against  the  Nomad. 
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The  English  wanderer,  though  seen 
for  the  first  time,  was  an  object  of  no 
outward  curiosity.  His  weapons,  after- 
ward, came  in  for  an  interested  scrutiny. 
The  instincts  of  hospitality  were  again 
to  the  fore.  Anna  and  Olise  departed, 
and  returned  with  a  generous  bowl  of 
doe's  milk,  which  was  lodged  between 
Ulus'  knees.  He,  Johannes,  and  the 
other  guest,  were  provided  with  shallow 
spoons  of  walrus -bone,  which  were 
dipped  alternately.  The  liquid  was 
warm,  sirupy,  sticky ;  its  taste  inde- 
finable, unless  one  could  call  it  wooden, 
and  its  odor,  or  the  odor  of  bowl  and 
spoon,  powerful. 

Meanwhile  the  inevitable  coffee  was 
in  course  of  preparation.  It  was  not  a 
thing  made  in  a  minute.  We  were  far 
above  the  tree-line,  and  fuel  was  scarce. 
Ole  skipped  away  down  the  curved  in- 
clines and  returned  with  an  armful  of 
ling  and  some  gnarled  dry  roots.  These 
last  were  jagged  and  splintered  with 
knives  and  then  laid  upon  an  impromptu 
hearth  built  round  with  stones.  A  sul- 
phur match — or  rather  a  succession  of 
sulphur  matches — gave  the  first  spark 
of  flame,  to  foster  which  the  women 
huddled  in  with  their  scanty  petticoats 
on  every  side.  By  dint  of  great  pains  it 
was  coaxed  into  blaze,  and  the  copper 
kettle  filled  with  snow  and  placed  in 
position.  Then  in  an  iron  spoon  green 
coffee  was  roasted,  six  beans  at  a  time, 
with  watchful  care,  pounded  small  on 
the  rock  with  a  fragment  of  stone  and 
poured  into  the  kettle. 

There  were  many  helpers,  but  Engni 
governed  all  the  proceedings.  Leaving 
the  fire-place  when  the  brown  grains 
had  been  put  in  to  boil,  she  went 
to  one  of  the  packs  and  produced 
from  amongst  other  small  sundries  a 
lump  of  white  sugar.  From  this  she 
split  away  a  few  knobs  with  her  knife, 
and  then  —  new  wonder  —  she  delved 
again,  and  brought  out  a  cup  and 
saucer  !  The  cup  was  decorated  with 
two  highly  conventional  pink  reindeer 
at  a  petrified  gallop,  the  saucer  with 
three  in  the  same  posture.  The  rude 
delf  was  handled  with  proud  reverence. 
It  was  evidently  a  hoarded  treasure, 
produced  in  honor  of  the  foreign  guest 
and  expected  to  dazzle  him. 

These  lordly  pieces  of  earthenware 
received  a  dry  rub  from  a  corner  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  then  Engni  went 
back  to  the  fire.     The  coffee  was  boiling 


and  had  thrust  a  black  crust  up  through 
the  spout  of  the  kettle.  It  was  taken 
off  the  crackling  heather,  and  half  a 
bowl  of  cold  water  added.  The  old 
camper's  trick  served  its  turn  ;  the 
grounds  fell  to  the  bottom  ;  the  coffee 
came  out  clear  and  black,  and  as  hot  as 
one  could  touch  it. 

Again  the  hostess  drank  first  (as  a 
practical  assurance  against  poison),  and 
then  the  frescoed  cup  was  filled,  duly 
sugared  and  milked  and  handed  to  me. 
The  coffee  was  delicious.  Nowhere  in 
all  the  world  have  I  tasted  better.  Ulus 
and  Johannes  took  their  turns  at  the 
cup  and  saucer  ;  the  Laps  hobnobbed 
over  a  wooden  bowl  ;  and  soon  the  cere- 
mony was  over. 

I  should  have  said  that  there  was. a 
decided  break  in  the  proceedings.  So 
soon  as  ever  the  fire  had  been  coaxed 
into  giving  out  smoke,  the  flock,  on  the 
glacier  hard  by,  began  to  grow  restless. 
The  noise  of  single-sticks  ceased,  and 
there  came  to  us  a  sound  as  of  feet  shuf- 
fling over  crisp  snow.  A  big  buck  be- 
gan to  patter  up  a  gully  in  the  rocks 
at  the  opposite  side  ;  and  after  him  a 
string  of  others.  There  was  a  regular 
stampede.  Off  darted  Olise  and  two  of 
the  Olsens  running  up  and  down  the 
slippery  rock  faces  like  flies,  carrying  in 
their  hands  thin  coils  of  sodden  rope. 
How  they  preserved  a  footing  was  a 
mystery.  Lanparsko  have  neither  heels 
nor  nails  to  get  a  grip  with.  To  the  un- 
initiated they  seem  the  worst  footgear 
possible  for  passing  over  slippery  rock 
or  steep  grass  slopes.  Indeed,  Ulus, 
who  wore  them,  was  continually  giving 
very  practical  instances  of  their  unsuit- 
ableness  for  such  work.  But  these 
herders  never  fell,  never  even  slipped. 
They  went  ahead  like  squirrels,  and 
checked  the  stampede  before  it  had  gain- 
ed full  strength,  simply  by  paying  out 
their  coils  of  thin  line  upon  the  ground. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  rein- 
deer would  not  pass  that  imaginary  bar- 
rier. We  could  see  the  animals  canter 
up,  halt  with  a  jerk,  and  sniff  at  the  wet 
cord  with  frightened  suspicion.  And 
then  back  the  youngsters  drove  them 
with  contumely. 

Thanks  to  the  smoke,  the  herd  was 
restless  all  through  our  coffee  drinking, 
and  guardians  had  to  be  told  off  to  check 
the  deer  at  several  points.  But  when 
the  giving  and  taking  of  refreshment 
was    ended,    the   word   was    passed   to 
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break  camp.  Away  the  herd  pattered 
to  the  rock-pastures  on  the  side  of  the 
fjeld,  scattering  out  into  fan  shape,  and 
grunting  like  so  many  pigs.  The  three 
Olsens  went  with  them,  and  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  lot  in  the  defiles. 

Half-a-dozen  of  us  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  fjeld,  which  reaches  its  high- 
est point  (marked  with  a  cairn)  near 
here.  I  was  un- 
der the  convoy 
of  Olise,  and  up 
the  rounded 
slopes  of  rock 
we  climbed,  she 
lightly,  I  with 
effort.  There 
was  moss  and 
lichen  in  some 
of  the  shallow 
gullies,  but  it 
seemed  dry  in- 
nutritious  stuff 
and  sparsely 
planted.  How 
any  living  ani- 
mal could  find 
forage  was  dif- 
ficult to  under- 
stand. And  the 
view  from  the 
summit  was  not 
more  hopeful. 
On  three  sides 
were  gray  and 
white  mountain 
tops  as  far  as 
the  eye  could 
reach.  To  west- 
ward was  a  net- 
work of  islands 
and  fjords,  and 
beyond  it  the 
sea.  There  was 
no  bird-life. 
Even  the  mos- 
quitoes had  not 
come  up  so  far. 
Air  was  deso- 
late to  a  degree, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  granite  rocks 
around  were  hardly  less  barren.  And 
yet  it  was  on  such  unhopeful  pasture 
grounds  that  these  primitive  shepherds 
battened  their  flocks  ;  and  to  what  good 
purpose  our  eyes  had  already  seen.  The 
reindeer  moss  is  the  deer's  only  fodder  ; 
they  never  browse  on  lower  ground. 
The  only  time  when  the  Laps  drive  their 
herds  away  from  the  mountains  is  when 
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during  the  winter  they  take  them  down 
to  sell  as  venison  in  the  markets  at 
Trondlijern,  Tromso,  and  other  places. 

We  returned  to  the  cone  of  mountain- 
ash  stems  in  the  scrub-covered  ravine 
below.  All  the  goods  had  been  carried 
down  thither  in  a  couple  of  packs,  and 
the  frame  work  was  covered  with  a 
smoke-dyed  tent  cloth  of  flimsy  woolen 

made  in  two 
pieces.  It  did 
not  reach  with- 
in a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and 
there  was  a 
great  gap — the 
apex,  at  the 
joint,  and  at  the 
doorway. 

The  tent  floor 
was  formed  by 
the  growing 
moss,  spongy 
with  moisture. 
Tree  branches 
or  fern  could 
have  been  had 
for  the  gather- 
ing, but  the  No- 
mad scorns 
such  carpets. 

There  was  a 
little  talk,  and 
Ulus  and  Jo- 
hannes, with 
some  reluct- 
ance, set  off 
homewards 
alone,  taking 
the  dogs,  and 
leaving  behind 
them  the  kodak 
and  cartridge 
bag.  They  had 
certainly  n  o 
wish  to  stay 
themselves,  but 
they  did  not 
seem  to  care  to 
leave  a  com- 
panion in  such  society  and  surroundings. 
The  tent  was  not  intended  for  an  oc- 
cupant over  a  fathom  in  length,  and 
as  it  was  densely  crowded,  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  foreign  guest 
should  reside  o'  nights  under  the  lee  of 
convenient  bushes.  The  ensuing  week 
brought  with  it  rain  and  cold  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  reindeer  skins,  though  evil- 
odored,  keep  one  tolerably  dry  and  warm. 
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It  was  rather  mysterious  where  these 
peltries  came  from,  by  the  way.  They 
were  wanted — and — in  an  hour  or  so  they 
arrived,  apparently  condensed  out  of 
nothingness.  There  must  have  been  a 
cache  somewhere,  of  course,  though, 
when  questioned,  the  Laps  strenuously 
denied  the  existence  of  such  a  thing. 
"All  their  worldly  goods  were  those  that 
might  be  seen  around  them."  Howev- 
er, from  what  I  surmised  then,  and  from 
what  was  told  me  afterwards,  caches  these 
-mountain  nomads  certainly  must  have. 
And,  moreover,  that  fable  seems  to  hold 
a  good  deal  of  truth  which  says  that 
these  hidden  stores  often  hold  vast 
wealth.  The  sums  which  are  gained  by 
the  sale  of  venison  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  trifling  expenditure  for  sugar,  to- 
bacco, coffee  and  such  matters,  and 
except  in  a  small  way  at  a  wedding, 
the  Laplander  has  no  other  method  of 
spending  money.  Accretions  of  coin 
have  been  passed  down  to  him  from 
father  and  grandfather,  and  there  must 
be  more'  than  one  ragged  vagabond 
amongst  the  fjelds  for  whom  the  wet 
earth  forms  a  millionaire's  couch — a 
millionaire  whose  wealth  is  in  hard  spe- 
cie.    The  idea  is  rather  grim. 

We  subsisted  for  the  most  part  upon 
lemmings  (which  are  little  animals 
somewhere  between  a  rat  and  a  guinea- 
pig),  reindeer  milk  and  coffee.  There 
was  no  bread,  and,  in  fact,  no  vegetable 
matter  whatever  amongst  the  diet. 
Only  once  was  this  menu  varied,  and 
then  by  trout,  which  I  assisted  to  poach 
from  one  of  my  own  rented  lakes — 
a  bit  of  a  penned-in  tarn  some  thou- 
sand feet  lower  down.  Thither  we 
went  one  night  and  lit  us  each  a  rousing 
fire  by  the  shore.  A  mountain- ash  sap- 
ling formed  a  rod,  and  to  it  was  fastened 
a  couple  of  fathoms  of  string  and  a  big 
hook.  The  ritual  was  simple.  One  flung 
a  heavy  bait  of  worms  with  a  healthy 
splash  into  the  black  water.  The  fish,  at- 
tracted by  the  glare  of  the  blazing  logs, 
took  freely,  and  we  had  soon  enough. 
We  were  only  angling  for  the  pot. 

Of  course  the  trout  (so  far  as  my 
hosts  were,  concerned)  were  stolen  ;  but 
the  Li^  has  small  regard  for  tuum 
when  meum  is  in  question.     His  morals 


are  in  a  very  easy  state  of  neglect.  He 
seems  to  possess  no  idea  of  a  god  of  any 
kind.  His  religious  belief  begins  with 
a  lively  fear  of  a  most  comprehensive 
devil  —  and  —  ends  there.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  intellectually  the  Laps  are 
retrograding. 

Johannes,  it  may  be  remembered,  had 
some  scruples  about  paying  the  nomads 
a  visit.  It  seems  that  some  of  them 
have  an  uncanny  reputation  for  sorcery. 
That  is  to  sa}?-,  by  the  aid  of  a  visible 
drum  and  a  host  of  invisible  accessories 
in  the  way  of  familiar  spirits,  they  can 
make  a  conscientiously  superstitious 
person  vastly  uncomfortable,  and  per- 
suade him  that  he  and  his  belongings  are 
laboring  under  a  malign  spell.  Indeed, 
in  a  former  generation  the  casting  of 
an  evil  eye  for  an  appropriate  fee  must 
have  been  to  them  a  lucrative  source 
of  income.  But  these  Laps  on  the  Ro- 
sendahl  mountains  either  did  or  would 
know  nothing  about  such  traffickings. 
For  nothing  that  I  could  offer  would 
they  either  bless  my  friends  or  curse  me 
a  single  enemy. 

Indeed,  these  Laps  seemed  to  have 
but  few  ideas  beyond  the  eminently 
practical.  They  made  coffee,  tended 
reindeer,  poached  elk  and  trout,  and 
about  these  matters  they  chatted  freely 
enough.  They  had  no  objection  to  dis- 
cussing the  methods  of  building  sod- 
houses  for  the  winter,  of  trading  pelt- 
ries and  venison,  and  of  moving  over 
snow  on  ski  or  round  wicker  snow- 
shoes.  But  of  all  else  they  were  igno- 
rant. Though  they  were,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  tribe  in  Europe,  they  seemed  to 
have  retained  no  traditions  of  the  past. 
Folk-lore  was  a  dead  letter.  Pride  of 
race  they  knew  not.  Of  ambition  they 
had  none.  Their  numbers  neither  in- 
crease nor  diminish.  What  their  future 
will  be  no  one  can  say  definitely  ;  but 
probably  it  will  run  much  the  same  as 
their  long  past. 

The  week  ended,  and  a  longer  stay 
was  not  tempting.  There  was  a  bar- 
baric interchange  of  presents,  many 
hand-shakes  and  Taks,  and  then  a  part- 
ing. Many  a  wet  mile  lay  between  that 
nomad's  camp  and  the  log-built  farm- 
house which  was  our  home. 


WINTER     FISH-SPEARING, 


IN  these  white,  biting  days,  when  rods 
are  safely  stowed  away  and  the  fly- 
book  is  only  glanced  at  now  and 
then  to  guard  against  moth-ravage, 
the  fisherman  of  the  North  has  but  the 
choice  of  "  tip-ups,"  hand-line  or  spear  for 
his  sport.  The  "  tip-ups"  are  the  j oiliest, 
and  the  hand-line  the  surest,  but  spear- 
ing through  the  ice  is  the  most  comfort- 
able, requires  the  most  skill,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  exciting.  To  sit  patient- 
ly for  hours  in  the  gloom  of  a  carefully 
darkened  shanty,  to  peer  watchfully  into 
unknown  watery  depths  through  an 
aperture  cut  in  the  ice-floor  of  the  tem- 
porary domicile,  to  manipulate  a  decoy- 
minnow  (or  watch  a  comrade  do  it  for 
you),  to  hold  the  short-handled  spear 
ready  for  instant  action,  savors  some- 
what of  monotony,  though  in  reality  it 
is  not  so  bad.  A  small  stove  warms 
the  shanty,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
greenish  twilight  comes  upward  from 
the  water. 

One  sunny  morning,  not  so  long  ago, 
two  of  us  snapped  skates  to  boots  and 
started  for  a  bay  on  Lake  St.  Clair, 
where  fifty  or  more  Frenchmen  made  a 
business  of  winter  spearing.  We  antici- 
pated great  results.  But  we  had  a  long 
distance  to  skate,  and  did  not  reach  our 
shanty  before  noon. 

The  big  frog-eater  in  charge  greeted 
us  warmly  and  said  :  "  Oui,  dis  grate  day; 
but  you  should  bin  here  before.  Mebbe 
vataire  milky  'fore  long." 

We  didn't  care  a  continental  whether 
the  water  might  get  "milky,"  and  in 
brief  time  the  Frenchman  left  us  alone. 
When  we  first  shut  ourselves  in  our  lit- 
tle cabin  everything  appeared  black  as 
tar,  but  gradually  our  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  strange  half-light  from  ice 
and  water.  My  comrade  first  took  the 
spear,  while  I  worked  the  decoy-minnow 
— a  sham-fish  attached  to  a  couple  of 
yards  of  string.  A  board  formed  a  seat 
above  a  large  hole  cut  through  the  ice- 
floor,  and  we  sat  side  by  side,  he  with 
the  spear  ready  and  I  holding  the  decoy 
string,  which  I  manipulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  the  "  minnow  "  to  waver 
about  so  that  fish  far  below  could  see 
the  lure  plainly.  In  time  our  eyes 
seemed  to  focus  properly  and  we  could 
see  far  down  into  what  was  apparently 
bottomless  green  space.  A  submarine 
jungle   of   streaming,   brownish    weeds 


spread  afar  in  every  direction.,-  dim, 
shadowy  caverns  and  corridors  showed 
faintly,  and  now  and  then  a  glint  of  sil- 
very light  or  a  ghostly  shadow  seemed 
to  drift  through  them.  I  worked  the 
minnow  zealously  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  at  last  something  came  rising  sol- 
emnly toward  us.  Just  as  I  made  out  a 
pair  of  glowing  eyes  the  spear  shot  vi- 
ciously downward  and  we  had  what 
proved  to  be  a  pickerel.  It  was  a  good- 
sized  fish  and  we  felt  encouraged.  The 
next  wait  was  very  brief.  A  big  form 
flashed  into  view,  hesitated  an  instant, 
then  vanished  like  lightning.  The  spear 
made  an  impotent  thrust,  seconds  too 
late,  and  the  spearman's  voice  ex- 
claimed: "  Gee  !  what  was  it  ?"  "  It  was 
a  big  bass,  you  chump,  and  you  let  it 
get  away  !"  was  my  polite  reply.  Pres- 
ently another  fine  pickerel  rose  lazily 
and  was  secured,  and  it  was  followed 
later  by  two  others.  Still  I  waggled 
the  decoy  and  the  spearman  remarked  : 
"  This  is  great !"  Then  he  changed  his 
position  so  that  one  of  his  boots  pro- 
jected half  its  length  over  the  hole. 
Neither  of  us  noticed  it  at  the  time,  for 
we  were  intently  watching  something 
more  interesting.  Down  below  was  a 
half-defined  shape  —  a  'lunge,  and  a 
whacker  in  comparison  to  the  victims 
we  had  speared.  For  seconds  it  rose  so 
slowly  that  we  could  hardly  see  it  move  : 
then  it  gave  an  unexpected  dart  and 
came  right  into  the  hole.  The  sudden- 
ness of  its  rush  rattled  the  spearman 
and  he  made  a  fierce  random  jab.  A 
yell,  a  splash,  some  sultry  talk,  and  he 
pulled  his  soaked  leg  out  of  the  hole 
and  limped  grunting  about  on  the  ice 
while  I  secured  the  spear  and  remarked  : 
"  Well,  you  are  a  clever  duck  !  " 

"  I  druv  the  blank  thing  into  me  foot," 
he  howled  ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  had 
punched  a  hole  through  boot  and  skin. 
When  I  got  the  spear  and  tried  to  see 
below  I  found  matters  had  changed. 
The  erstwhile  transparent  water  seemed 
whitish,  and  soon  I  could  see  naught 
but  the  soapy -looking  surface.  A  thump 
at  the  door,  and  a  voice  outside  saying: 
"Vataire  got  milky;  dere  no  more  feesh 
to-day !"  warned  us  that  the  fun  was 
over.  As  we  snapped  on  our  skates,  the 
unlucky  one  whispered :  "  You  tell 
about  my  foot  an'  I'll  make  it  hot  for 
you  !"  This  is  the  first  I've  said  about  it. 
Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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7  the  tens  of 
thousands  of 
Americans 
who  annual- 
ly travel  from  the 
greatest  to  the 
gayest  city  in  the 
world,  a  large  pro- 
portion pass,  with 
no  more  than  a 
sweeping  glance 
from  the  carriage  window,  through  two 
ancient  towns  which  are  not  only  full 
of  historic  and  antiquarian  interest,  but, 
to  the  lover  of  Dickens,  almost  sacred 
by  reason  of  their  association  with  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  caused  to 
"  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  " 
in  them.  They  are  Rochester  and  Can- 
terbury. Dickens  loved  them  both. 
His  tender  regard  for  the  first  named  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  purchased  the 
historic  Gad's  Hill  Place,  three  miles 
away,  which  as  a  boy  he  had  coveted, 
and  there  spent  his  declining  years. 

If  you  wish  your  first  impression  of 
Rochester  to  be  a  striking  one,  leave  the 
train  at  Strood  Station.  Stepping  out 
into  the  street  you  find  yourself  facing 
the  great  bridge  which  springs  across 
the  Medway  to  Rochester.  Beyond  the 
rapidly  ebbing  tide  of  the  river  and  the 
black  mud  in  which  numbers  of  small 
boats  lie  embedded,  you  see  an  ivy-clad 
wall ;  at  the  corner  of  it  nearest  you,  a 
stone  arch  through  which  stone  steps 
rise  into  a  little  park-like  space,  in  the 
midst  of  which  towers  the  massive  keep 
of  the  old  castle  half -hidden  under  its 
ivy  mantle  ;  and,  farther  to  the  left,  the 
square  tower  and  the  four  pinnacles  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  old  city  first  appears  in  Dickens 
as  the  goal  of  the  first  excursion  under- 
taken by  the  immortal  Pickwick  Club. 
The  members  of  that  distinguished 
organization,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend," 
made  the  journey  by  coach  from  the 
Golden  Cross.  Inn  at  London,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  whose 
conversation  enlivened  the  way  and  fur- 
nished many  remarkable  items  for  the 
Pickwickian  note-books,  which,  by  the 
time  the  party  reached  Rochester  Bridge, 


"  were  filled  with  selections  from  his  ad- 
ventures." As  they  caught  sight  of  this- 
scene — "  What  a  study  for  the  Antiqua- 
rian !  "  were  the  very  words  which  fell 
from  Mr.  Pickwick's  lips  as  he  applied 
his  telescope  to  his  eye. 

"Ah  !  fine  place,"  said  the  stranger,, 
"  glorious  pile — frowning  walls — totter- 
ing arches  —  dark  nooks  —  crumbling 
staircases — old  cathedral,  too — earthy 
smell — pilgrim's  feet  worn  away  the  old 
steps — little  Saxon  doors — confessionals- 
like  money-taker's  box  at  the  theater — 
queer  customers  those  monks — Popes 
and  Lord  Treasurers,  and  all  sorts  of  old 
fellows  with  great  red  faces  and  broken 
noses  turning  up  every  day — buff  jer- 
kins, too — matchlocks  —  sarcophagus — 
fine  place — old  legends — strange  stories  ; 
capital !  "  Then,  on  the  morning  on 
which  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr. 
Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  started  to 
visit  old  Wardle  at  Dingley  Dell — 
"  Bright  and  pleasant  was  the  sky,  balmy 
the  air  and  beautiful  the  appearance  of 
every  object  around  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
leaned  over  the  balustrades  of  Rochester 
Bridge,  contemplating  nature  and  wait- 
ing for  breakfast."  Here  the  dismal 
man  came  to  him  and  said  :  "  Did  it  ever 
strike  you  on  such  a  morning  as  this 
that  drowning  would  be  happiness  and 
peace  ? "  "  God  bless  my  soul,  no!"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  edging  a  little  from  the 
balustrade,  as  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
mal man's  tipping  him  over,  by  way  of 
experiment,  occurred  to  him  rather 
forcibly.  The  author's  description  of 
the  scene  spread  before  Mr.  Pickwick's 
eyes  must  be  read  in  extenso,  and  on  the 
spot,  to  be  appreciated. 

Dickens  associations,  by  the  way, 
have  a  cash  value.  The  old  Bull  Inn — 
now  called  the  Victoria  and  Bull — 
where  the  Pickwickians  stayed  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Jingle, while  the  latter  evi- 
dently sustained  existence  by  methods 
similar  to  what  in  these  degenerate 
days  would  be  called  "  working  the  free 
lunches,"  quotes  Mr.  Jingle's  "good 
house,  nice  beds,"  on  its  gate  post,  and 
the  visitor  will  find,  when  his  bill  is  pre- 
sented, that  such  exalted  testimonials 
"come  high."  It  was  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  this  hotel  that  Mr.  Tracy  Tup- 
man  and  the  irrepressible  Jingle — the 
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latter  arrayed  in  Mr.  Winkle's  Pick- 
wickian dress  suit- — attended  the  charity 
ball,  and  came  near  involving-  the  inno- 
cent owner  of  the  borrowed  coat  in  a 
duel  with  the  ferocious  Dr.  Slammer. 

A  partly  winding,  partly  zigzag  flight 
of   stone   steps,   worn  by  the  shuffling 


ROCHESTER    FROM    STROOD. 

feet  of  twenty  generations,  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  ivy-clad  Castle  Keep, 
built  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
William  Corbeil,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. And  the  view  will  well  repay  the 
somewhat  tedious  ascent.  Not  only 
Rochester,  but  Strood  and  Chatham 
and  the  windings  of  the  Medway,  up 
towards  its  small  beginnings  and  down 
to  where  it  rolls  its  muddy  tides  into 
the  sea,  are  spread  out  like  a  map  before 
us.  And  at  our  feet  the  old  Cathedral. 
As  a  building  it  is  of  less  interest  than 
many  other  English  cathedrals,  but  in 
a  country  less  rich  in  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture than  England  it  would  be 
grand.  A  church,  or  more  properly,  a 
mission,  was  established  here  in  the 
year  600,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter was  consecrated  in  604.  At  the  Con- 
quest the  church  was  in  rains,  and 
Bishop  Gundulf,  who  built  the  White 
Tower  in  London,  began  a  new  church, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1 130.  Of  course, 
it  has  been  two  or  three  times  partly 
destroyed,  and  the  work  of  restoration 
was  still  going  on  as  I  looked  down  from 
the  Castle  Keep.  It  has  double  tran- 
septs, a  raised  choir,  and  a  spacious  crypt, 
and  in  these  respects  resembles  Canter- 
bury alone  of  all  English  cathedrals.  But 
Canterbury  is  far  more  imposing,  as 
well  as  more  interesting  from  an  his- 
toric standpoint.  Yet  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral appeals  in  an  especial  manner  to 
some  of  us,  because  it  is  the  focus  of  the 


strange  and  sadly  unfinished  story  with 
which  our  author  laid  down  his  pen. 
For  Rochester,  unquestionably,  is  the 
"  Cloisterham"  of  Edwin  Drood,  and  this 
is  the  "  well-known  massive  gray  square 
tower  of  its  old  Cathedral  "  which  forms 
the  background  of  the  vision  conjured 
up  in  the  brain  of  John  Jasper,  awaken- 
ing from  his  opium  stupor  in  a  vile  den 
at  the  east  end  of  London.  It  was  here 
that  Jasper  officiated  as  choir-master, 
"with  the  reputation  of  having  done 
wonders  with  the  choir."  It  was  in  the 
extensive  crypt  of  this  Cathedral  that 
Durdles,  the  drunken  stone-mason,  went 
prowling  about,  knocking  on  the  echo- 
ing walls  with  his  hammer  locating 
"old  uns."  Through  the  crypt  and  up 
the  winding  stone  stair  Jasper  climbed 
at  midnight  with  Durdles,  until  they 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  and 
looked  down  upon  Cloisterham,  "  fair  to 
see  in  the  moonlight;  its  ruined  habita- 
tions and  sanctuaries  of  the  dead,  at  the 
tower's  base;  its  moss-softened,  red-tiled 
roofs  and  red-brick  houses  of  the  living, 
clustered  beyond  ;  its  river,  winding 
down  from  the  mist  on  the  horizon,  as 
though  that  were  its  source,  and  all 
heaving  with  a  restless  knowledge  of  its 
approach  toward  the  sea."  And  clearly, 
though  the  death  of  the  novelist  left  the 
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mystery  of  Edwin  Drood's  disappear- 
ance forever  unsolved,  it  was  in  some 
nook  of  the  crypt  or  the  tower  that  his 
body  was  walled  up  by  Jasper. 

The  Gate-house  where  Jasper  lodged 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Cathedral 
Close,  with  the  High  street.  It  is  of 
stone,  with  an  arch  passing  through  it. 
Upon  the  top  is  perched  a  frame  house, 
with  a  high-peaked  roof,  and  looking  as 
if  it  were  on  stilts.  The  window  over 
the  arch  looks  from  Jasper's  room. 
There  is  another  window  looking  down 
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into  the  High  street ;  and  Tope,  on  one 
occasion,  calls  attention  to  Jasper's  "  soli- 
tary shadow  between  the  two  windows." 
The  "postern  stair,"  to  which  the  author 
makes  frequent  reference,  and  up  which 
Jasper,  Neville  Landless  and  Edwin 
Drood  passed  that  night  on  which  Ed- 
win was  last  seen  alive,  winds  up  in  the 
stone  tower  on  the  left  of  the  arch. 
Jasper  also  occupied  two  rooms  up  two 
or  three  steps  in  Mr.  Tope's  house  ad- 
joining the  arch  on  the  right,  and,  after 
Edwin's  mysterious  disappearance,  Mrs. 
Tope  gains  another  lodger,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Datchery  —  "a  single  buffer  liv- 
ing on  his  means,"  clearly  a  detective 
watching  Mr.  John  Jasper.  This  Gate- 
house, like  most  of  the  localities  con- 
nected with  this  latest  story,  is  so  clearly 
indicated  that  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  its  identification.  This 
only  increases  the 
regret  at  the  omin- 
ous stars  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  mark- 
ing the  moment 
when  the  master 
hand  was  stayed 
and  the  deepening 
mystery  of  the' tale 
became  black  dark- 
ness forever. 

Another  inter- 
esting spot  around 
which  the  strange 
story  weaves  itself, 
is  the  school,  of 
which  little  Rosa- 
bud  was  a  pupil.  This,  too,  can  be  posi- 
tively identified.  In  the  story  it  is  called 
"  The  Nuns'  House,"  and  is  said  to  stand 
"in  the  midst  of  Cloisterham."  "  On  the 
trim  gate  inclosing  its  old  courtyard  is 
a  resplendent  brass  plate,  flashing  forth 
the  legend, '  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
Miss  Twinkleton.'  The  house  front  is 
so  old  and  worn  and  the  brass,,  plate  is 
so  shining  and  staring,  that  the  general 
result  has  reminded  imaginative  stran- 
gers of  a  battered  old  beau  with  a  large 
modern  eye-glass  stuck  in  his  blind  eye. " 
The  house  stands  endwise  to  the  street, 
and  the  entrance  gate  leading  to  its 
court  or  garden  is  just  to  the  right.  The 
high  wail  and  thick  foliage  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  a  photograph  showing 
the  whole  building,  and  I  caught  merely 
the  end  which  abuts  upon  and  over- 
hangs the  street,  the  wall  and  the  gate. 
Everything,  however,  corresponds  to  the 
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novelist's  description,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Miss  Twinkleton's  resplen- 
dent brass  plate,  which  has  given  place 
to  a  prosaic  placard,  informing  the  pass- 
er-by that  this  building,  which  is  locally 
known  as  East  Gate  House,  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Rochester  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Nuns'  House 
was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sapsea.  "  Ac- 
cepting the  jackass  as  a  type  of  self- 
sufficient  stupidity  and  conceit  —  a  cus- 
tom, perhaps,  like  some  few  other  cus- 
toms, more  conventional  than  fair  — 
then  the  purest  jackass  in  Cloisterham 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Sapsea,  auctioneer.  Over 
the  door  is  a  wooden  effigy,  about 
half  life-size,  representing  Mr.  Sapsea's 
father  in  a  curly  wig  and  toga,  in  the 
act  of  selling.  The  chastity  of  the  idea 
and  the  natural  appearance  of  the  little 
figure,  hammer  and 
pulpit,  have  been 
much  admired." 
Some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  declare 
that  the  house — a 
portion  of  which 
has  now  "fallen  to 
the  base  uses  "  of  a 
pawn  shop  —  was 
formerly  adorned 
with  such  a  figure, 
and  that  Mr.  Sapsea 
is  a  compound  of 
two  well-known  cit- 
izens of  Rochester. 
There  is  a  little 
green  park  at  the  back  of  the  cathedral, 
called  "  The  Vines,"  which  is  undoubted- 
ly "  The  Monk's  Vineyard  "  of  the  story; 
and  the  short  street  of  little  brick  houses 
in  a  retired  corner  close  to  "  The  Vines  " 
and  the  cathedral,  named  by  the  city 
"Minor  Canon  Row"- — answers  per- 
fectly to  the  description  of  "  Minor 
Canon  Corner,"  where  Mr.  Crisparkle 
lived  with  his  pretty  little  mother  "  The 
China  Shepherdess." 

Between  Jasper's  lodging  and  the 
Nuns'  House,  along  the  High  street, 
stands  an  old  stone  building  with  three 
gables.  Some  coats  of  arms  and  several 
inscriptions  adorn  the  front  and  a  great 
lamp  hangs  over  the  dark  square  door- 
way. It  is  Watts's  Charity,  immortal- 
ized in  the  "  Seven  Poor  Travelers." 
Over  the  entrance  you  may  still  read 
the  quaint  inscription  which  has  cheered 
the  heart  of  generations  of  wayfarers  : 
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Richard  Watts,  Esq., 

by  his  will  dated  22  August,  1579 

founded  this  charity 

for  six  poor  travellers 

Who,  not  being  Rogues,  or  Proctors 

May  receive  gratis 

for  one  night 

Lodging, 

entertainment, 

And 

four  pence  each. 


A  supper  of  half 
a  pound  of  freshly 
cooked  meat,  one 
pound  of  bread 
and  half  a  pint  of 
beer  constitute  the 
"  entertainment," 
and  the  four  pence 
is  given  to  "  speed 
the  parting  guest " 
in  the  morning.  It 
can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that,  with 
the  vast  army  of  "  poor  travellers  "  con- 
stantly "on  the  road,"  this  house  has 
ever  lacked  its  full  complement  of 
guests.  Yet  its  funds  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  new  alms-houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  ten  men  and  ten 
women  it  has  become  possible  to  erect 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  a  grant 
of  one  thousand  pounds  is  made  annually 
to  another  charity. 

Opposite  the  Monk's  Vineyard  is  a 
quaint  rambling  red  brick  mansion 
called  "  Restoration  House,"  from  the 
fact  that  Charles  Second  passed  a  night 
here  on  his  return  to  England  in  May, 
1660.  It  has  been  identified  as  "Satis 
House  "  of  "  Great  Expectations,"  where 
Miss  Havisham  lived,  always  dressed  in 
the  decayed  finery  of  her  wedding  day, 
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and  with  the  wedding  banquet,  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  ravaged  by  mice  and 
spiders,  still  set  out.  Here  Pip  was 
brought  in  Mr.  Pumblechook's  chaise  to 
play  with  the  proud  and  pretty  Estella, 
and  here,  on  a  second  visit,  he  met  and 
vanquished  young  Herbert  Pocket,  who 
introduced  himself  with  the  business- 
like proposition  "Come  and  fight."  Joe 
Gargery's  Forge,  where  the  story  opens 
and  to  which  it  often  returns,  was  at 
Cooling,  a  little  hamlet  some  four  miles 
from  Rochester,  near  Cooling  Castle, 
once  occupied  by  John  Oldcastle,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff. 

Canterbury  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride 
by  rail  from  Rochester,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  old  cities  in  Eng-- 
land.  It  possesses  one  of  the  grandest, 
most  ancient,  and  most  historic  cathe- 
drals, and,  in  the 
little  church  of  St. 
Martin,  boasts  the 
birthplace  of  Brit- 
i  s  h  Christianity. 
But,  to  one  who 
has  placed  himself 
under  the  spell  of 
the  great  novelist, 
it  is  the  scene  of 
David  Copper- 
field's  schooldays, 
the  location  of  Dr. 
Strong's  Acade- 
my, and,  above  all, 
the  home  of  Agnes 
W  i  c  k  f  i  e  1  d  ,"  the 
noblest  —  because 
the  most  womanly 
— w  oman  that 
Dickens  ever  drew  with  his  pen. 

There  is  a  famous  educational  insti- 
tution in  Canterbury  called  King's 
School,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  served 
in   the   author's  mind   as    Dr.   Strong's 
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establishment.  It  answers  perfectly  the 
description — "  a  grave  building  in  a 
courtyard,  with  a  learned  air  about  it 
that  seemed  very  well  suited  to  the 
stray  rooks  and  jackdaws  who  came 
down  from  the  Cathedral  tower  to  walk 
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with  a  clerkly  bearing  on  the  grass- 
plot  " — for  it  stands  within  the  Cathe- 
dral Close,  and  almost  under  the  massive 
towers.  Close  by  are  bits  of  ruined 
cloisters  and  ivy-grown  fragments  of 
columns  and  arches,  which  were  ruined 
and  ivy -grown  before  Columbus  set  sail 
from  Palos,  and  leading  to  the  chapel 
is  an  ancient  Norman  staircase,  which  is 
to-day  one  of  the  lions  of  Canterbury.  I 
entered  the  courtyard  of  the  school  one 
morning  just  as  the  chapel  service 
ended,  and  the  boys  came  tumbling  out. 
They  were  a  lively  lot,  and  the  sedate 
gravity  of  the  place,  its  weight  of  cen- 
turies, its  historic  associations  and  its 
tinge  of  romance,  certainly  had  no  effect 
in  the  way  of  repressing  their  boyish 
enthusiasm,  their  rough  horse-play  or 
their  exultant  shouts.  If  David  Copper- 
field  was  among  them,  he  did  not  stand 
still  long  enough  to  be  identified. 

Not  long  after  David's  school-days 
ended,  the  good  doctor  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  school  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  Dictionary.  His  private 
residence  is  not  very  clearly  indicated 
in  the  story,  but  there  is  an  old  house 
not  far  from  the  school  which  has  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  wise  ones,  and  which 
at  least  seems  eminently  suited  to  the 
Doctor's  quiet  tastes.  It  is  a  corner 
house,  facing  a  little  park-like  space 
called  Lady  Wootton's  Green.  Not  a 
large  house,  but  large  enough  for  the 
Doctor's  small  family,  even  if  it  did  con- 
tain a  mother-in-law  of  the  uncomfort- 
able sort.  Of  course  it  has  those  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  an  English  home, 


the  little  front  garden  of  flowers  and 
the  little  back  garden  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Here,  as  the  Doctor  walked  up 
and  down,  studying  upon  the  "wonder- 
ful Dictionary,"  Mr.  Dick  walked 
proudly  beside  him,  lost  in  admiration 
for  his  vast  learning.  In  this  house,  too, 
we  may  suppose,  Mr.  Dick's  simplicity 
finally  brought  about  the  clearing  away 
of  the  cloud  of  misapprehension  resting 
upon  the  household. 

Quite  near  the  Doctor's  house  is  a 
large,  old-fashioned  house  which,  with- 
out perhaps  very  good  reason,  has  been 
identified  as  the  home  of  the  "  Eldest 
Miss  Larkins,"  the  "  blue  divinity  "  of 
thirty,  of  whom  the  adolescent  Copper- 
field  of  seventeen  was  desperately  enam- 
ored, until  her  marriage  to  an  elderly 
hop-grower  dashed  his  hopes. 

Along  the  High  Street  stand  some 
quaint  inns — among  them  the  Fleur-de- 
Lys,  the  "  Little  Inn "  at  which  Mr. 
Dick  stayed  on  his  regular  fortnightly 
visits  to  young  Copperfield.  Following 
Mr.  Dick's  example,  I  found  the  Fleur- 
de-Lys,  though  quite  prosaic  and  rather 
American  in  external  appearance,  a 
nest  of  quaint  little  rooms,  some  of 
them,  at  the  back,  with  dormer  win- 
dows bursting  out  of  steep,  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  squinting  across  angles  at 
other  bits  of  roof,  or  commanding  small 
patches  of  court-yard,  with  shaky  oaken 
floors  and  great  canopied  four-post 
feather  beds,  and  reached  by  a  puzzle 
of  narrow  passages  and  short  flights  of 
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stairs  leading  up  and  down,  and  side  wise, 
and  every  way  except  straight  ahead. 

Near  the  station  is  the  small  Queen's 
Head  Inn,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber  stayed  when  they  visited  Canter- 
bury, "  on  the  great  probability  of  some- 
thing turning  up  in  a  Cathedral  town/' 
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Then,  in  another  part  of  the  town,  a  lit- 
tle low  whitewashed  house  is  pointed  out 
as  the  "  'Umble  'Ome  "  of   Uriah  Heep. 

But  the  interest  of  Canterbury  to  the 
lover  of  Dickens  centers  in  the  home  of 
Agnes.  Two  houses  contend  for  the 
honor.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the 
one  which  is  oftenest  pointed  out  by  the 
citizens — probably  because  it  is  close  to 
the  Cathedral  and  conveniently  near  the 
hotels  and  the  principal  shops — does  not 
at  all  answer  the  novelist's  description, 
and  my  faith  was  too  weak  to  justify  me 
in  wasting  a  plate  upon  it.     The  other, 
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and  the  one  which  appealed  strongly  to 
my  fancy  as  the  actual  habitation  of  the 
gentle  Agnes,  is  some  little  distance 
from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and,  in  fact, 
outside  the  ancient  walls.  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  main  street,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  old  Roman  road  between  London 
and  Dover.  You  walk  along  the  old 
High  Street,  past  many  little  churches 
whose  history  runs  back  five,  seven,  ten 
centuries,  and  one  of  which  contains  the 
head  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  through  the 
ancient  Westgate  which  Chaucer's  pil- 
grims passed  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  which  has  looked  down  upon  kings, 
queens  and  princes  coming  in  rags  and 
tatters  and  every  symbol  of  humility,  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket — past  the  picturesque 
Falstaff  Inn  still  swinging  to  the  breeze, 
upon  an  enormous  iron  crane  project- 
ing far  over  the  foot-pavement,  a  bat- 
tered and  time-stained  representation  of 
the  fat  Knight — and,  a  few  rods  further 
on,  reach  a  quaint  old  house  with  three 
gables,  overhanging  upper  stories  and 
small  old-fashioned  windows.   "  It  was," 


says  Copperfield,  "  a  very  old  house, 
bulging  out  over  the  road  ;  a  house  with 
long,  low,  latticed  windows  bulging  out 
still  farther,  so  that  I  fancied  the  whole 
house  was  leaning  forward,  trying  to 
see  who  was  passing  on  the  narrow  pave- 
ment below."  It  seems  morally  certain 
that,  when  the  author  wrote  this,  he  was 
describing  a  particular  house  with  whose 
appearance  he  was  familiar,  and,  though 
the  description  does  not  in  all  points  fit 
this  building  as  it  now  appears,  all  the 
discrepancies  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  recent  alterations.  Personally,  I 
have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
identical  house  which  Dickens  had  in 
mind.  Here,  then,  David  Copperfield 
was  brought  by  his  aunt  and  domiciled 
in  Mr.  Wickfield's  household  ;  here  he 
first  met  its  little  mistress,  whose  pure 
presence  always  suggested  to  him  "  a 
stained  glass  window  in  a  church  ;"  here 
they  grew  together  from  childhood  to 
youth  ;  here  she  sustained  the  part  of  a 
noble  and  supremely  unselfish  daughter 
of  a  weak  though  devoted  father  ;  here 
she  bore  with  true  dignity  and  self-sac- 
rifice the  loathsome  presence  of  Uriah 
Heep  and  the  blind  indifference  of  David ; 
here  she  developed  into  the  true  stature 
of  a  perfect  woman  to  be  crowned  with  the 
measure  of  a  true  woman's  happiness. 

Fact  and  fancy — history,  legend  and 
mere  imagination — have  each  woven  a 
distinct  spell  about  old  Canterbury. 
Each  has  its  charm  and  each  its  use- 
ful lesson.  But  is  not  the  home  of  the 
imaginary  Agnes  Wickfield  at  least  as 
full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  as  the 
canopied  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  in  the 
Cathedral,  or  the  square  in  the  pavement 
marking  the  spot  where  Becket  fell  ? 
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THE    VIGA    GATE.* 


A    WINTER    REGATTA    IN    AZTEC    LAND. 


BY  ARTHUR     INKERSLEY. 


IN  the  Valley  of  Mexico  there  are 
three  great  lakes — Texcoco,  Chalco, 
and  Xochimilco.  The  waters  of  the 
first  are  salt,  but  the  other  two  are 
fresh,  and  divided  by  a  mound  through 
which  a  water-gate  permits  them  to 
intermingle.  The  Viga  Canal  starts 
from  Lake  Xochimilco,  passes  through 
several  of  the  city  markets,  and  out 
at  the  gate  of  San  Lazaro,  after 
which  it  is  called  the  canal  of  San 
Lazaro,  until  it  empties  itself  into 
Lake  Texcoco. 

Viga  signifies  "  beam,"  and  the  canal 
is  so  called  because  much  timber  for 
building  purposes  is  transported  along 
it.  In  earlier  times  the  Viga  Canal  was 
the  principal  outlet  of  the  trade  between 
Cuernavaca  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  On 
his  march  up  from  Cholula,  Cortes  pro- 
ceeded along  the  causeway  of  the  canal, 
the  strategic  importance  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  perceive.  To  this  day 
fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  timber,  forage 
and  general  market  produce  is  brought 
to  the  capital  by  this  water  highway, 
which  constantly  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity.  It  should  be 
visited  by  every  traveler  who  desires  to 


see  the  humbler  side  of  Mexican  life. 
The  tramway  lines  of  the  city  start 
from  the  Zocalo  as  a  common  center, 
and  radiate  from  it  all  over  the  city  and 
suburbs.  If  we  enter  the  car  marked 
"La  Viga,"  its  team  of  plucky  little 
mules  will  draw  us  at  a  rattling  pace, 
over  uneven  pavements,  through  nar- 
row, dirty,  evil-smelling  streets,  crowded 
with  natives  of  the  lowest  class,  hanging 
round  gaudily-painted  pulque  shops. 
Thence  past  the  Matanzas  or  slaughter 
houses,  till  we  reach  the  Embarcadero, 
or  place  of  embarkation.  Here  are  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  cheap  refreshments,  and 
more  pulquerias,  as  the  saloons  where 
the  national  drink  is  sold,  are  called. 
The  pulque  shops  have  signs,  such  as 
"The  Devil,"  and  "The  Little  Hell." 

The  stranger  is  at  once  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  noisy,  vociferous  boatmen, 
eager  to  engage  him  as  a  passenger. 
As  there  is  no  fixed  scale  of  charges 
for  the  boats  you  must  make  your 
own  bargain,  but  you  ought  not  to 
pay  more  than  $1.50  (Mexican  currency, 
equal  to  about  one  dollar  of  United 
States  coin),  for  the  trip  up  the  canal 
as  far  as  Santa  Anita. 


*  The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  from  photos  by  "  The  Jackson  Co.1'  of  Denver,  Col. 
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The  passenger  boats  are  called  lane  has, 
and  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long, 
flat-bottomed,  and  provided  with  a  low 
roof  of  canvas  or  matting.  The  more 
luxurious  lanchas  have  curtains  and 
cushioned  benches  running  the  whole 
length  of.  the  boat.  The  boatman,  inap- 
propriately termed  a  remero,  or  rower, 


walks  up  and  down  with  a  pole,  with 
which  he  urges  his  craft  along  at  a  very 
respectable  rate  of  speed. 

On  reaching  the  first  bridge,  the 
Paente  de  la  Viga,  we  find  a  garita,  or 
guard-house,  where  the  boats  bringing 
merchandise  to  the  city  pay  tolls.  And 
pretty  heavy  tolls  they  are  :    fifty  cents 
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per  cental  on  potatoes,  twenty-four  cents 
per  cental  on  flour,  and  so  on.  These 
tolls  are  a  very  important  source  of  reve- 
nue, amounting,  it  is  said,  to  $3,000  or 
$4,000  a  day.  The  bridge  has  two  low 
arches,  one  for  boats  coming  up,  and 
the  other  for  boats  going  down  the 
canal.  Through  the  city  and  as  far  as 
the  bridge,  the  canal  is  turbid  and 
muddy,  but  above  the  bridge  it  is 
clearer,  and  the  mud  stirred  up  by  the 
boatman's  pole  is  less  offensive  to  the 
nose.  The  banks  are  lined  with  cotton- 
woods  and  poplars,  and  many  sights  and 
figures  very  characteristic  of  Mexican 
life  are  to  be  seen  as  we  move  along. 


tall  chimneys  and  strong  inclosure  of  a 
modern  factory.  Along  the  road  we 
frequently  see  that  indispensable  ad- 
junct of  a  simple  civilization,  the  long- 
suffering  donkey,  almost  hidden  from 
view  by  his  unwieldy  load  of  green  for- 
age or  vegetables.  When  a  break  oc- 
curs in  the  line  of  trees  bordering  the 
canal,  the  noble  outline  of  Ixtaccihuatl 
— the  reclining  woman  in  white,  and 
the  glorious  snowy  cone  of  Popocatepetl 
— the  mountain  that  smokes,  burst 
upon  our  delighted  eyes. 

To  our  right,  parallel  with  the  canal, 
runs  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga,  once  a  favor- 
ite drive  and  promenade,  but  now  de- 


THE    FLOATING    ISLANDS. 


At  the  water's  edge,  women  pound  and 
rub  clothes  upon  flat  stones.  Indians 
shuffle  along  the  causeway — the  men 
dressed  in  wide  white  trousers  and 
jacket,  with  serapes  of  various  colors 
over  their  shoulders ;  the  women  in 
coarse  dark  blue  or  brown  skirts,  with 
rough  blanket-like  shawls,  and  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats.  Both  sexes  are 
usually  barefooted,  though  they  some- 
times wear  sandals.  Many  of  these 
pedestrians  stagger  along  under  cum- 
brous burdens  of  charcoal,  laths,  fire- 
wood, garden  produce,  and  coops  filled 
with  chickens  or  earthenware.  Now 
and  again  we  pass  the  thick  adobe  walls 
of  a  ruinous  old  country-house,  or   the 


serted  by  fashion,  except  on  one  day  in 
the  year,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week. 
Then  the  Feast  of  Flowers  brings  peo- 
ple of  wealth  on  horseback,  or  in  car- 
riages, thronging  to  the  old  Paseo, 
which  is  gayly  festooned  with  flowers, 
and  lined  with  booths.  About  half-way 
along  the  Paseo  is  the  statue  of  Quate- 
motzin,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  emperors. 
Now  and  then  we  come  to  a  bridge, 
near  which  we  generally  find  a  tivoli,  or 
outdoor  resort,  with  balconies  and  shady 
verandas,  whither  the  gay  young  peo- 
ple of  the  capital  come  for  recreation. 

Almost  every  one  who  goes  up  the 
Viga  proceeds  at  least  as  far  as  Santa 
Anita,  a  little  village  of  cane  huts  with 
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picturesque  thatched  roofs.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  hamlet  eagerly  purvey  re- 
freshments, solid  and  liquid,  to  the  trav- 
eler coming  here  to  spend  a  few  hours 
in  the  open  air.  In  front  of  the  huts 
are  plots  of  ground,  beaten  down  and 
swept  clean,  upon  which  are  set  rough 
tables  and  benches.  We  see  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  charcoal  in  the  brazeros,  or 
cooking-stoves,  and  hear  the  cheery 
sizzle  of  the  wonders  of  the  Mexican 
cuisine.  Little  bits  of  meat,  drenched 
in  bright  red  chile  sauce,  and  plunged 
into  the  frying  fat,  fizz,  sputter  and  siz- 
zle, emitting  an  odor  that  to  a  full  man 
is  heavy  and  oppressive,  but  to  a  hun- 
gry man  is  distinctly  appetizing.  The 
brazero  is  a  shallow  basin  of  earthen- 
ware, standing  upon  three  feet,  and 
heated  by  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Little  girls  with  dark,  roguish  eyes,  and 
matted  hair,  and  clad  in  torn  and  be- 
draggled skirts,  offer  to  the  visitor  su- 
perb bouquets,  at  a  price  about  five 
times  as  great  as  they  are  willing  to 
take.  Flowers  grow  in  almost  incredi- 
ble "profusion,  but  the  native  Mexican 
practices  a  diabolical  art  of  manufactur- 
ing buds  from  radishes,  and  of  evolving 
new  species  of  flowering  plants  from 
turnips  and  carrots,  often  so  skillfully 
dyed  as  to  deceive  the  amateur  botanist, 
and  cause  him  to  think  that  he  has 
chanced  upon  an  unclassified  variety. 

Pulque  is,  of  course,  the  orthodox 
beverage  here,  but  it  is,  except  when 
first  extracted  from  the  agave,  a  sour- 
smelling  liquid,  of  the  color  and  con- 
sistency of  soap-suds.  However,  if  one 
can  overcome  the  first  feeling  of  aver- 
sion, and  drink  without  smelling  it,  it  is 
by  no  means  unrefreshing.  Sometimes 
at  these  garden  resorts  the  milky  color 
is  destroyed  by  adding  yellow  or  red 
coloring  matter,  but  of  course  taste  and 
smell  remain  virtually  unaltered. 

When  the  simple  meal,  of  which 
chickens — chile  con  came — meat  with 
chile  sauce — frigoles  and  tortillas  are 
the  chief  items,  is  ended,  the  Mexi- 
cans dance  to  the  sound  of  any 
available  music  upon  petates — pieces 
of  matting — spread  upon  the  ground, 
or  upon  the  bare,  hard  earth  it- 
self. The  women,  whose  lithe,  active, 
clean-limbed  forms  are  untrammeled 
by  bones  or  steels,  and  whose  heads 
are  crowned  with  wreaths  of  bright 
poppies,  dance  gayly,  if  somewhat 
languorously.      When     they     or     their 


partners  have  drank  of  the  pulque  "  not 
wisely  but  too  well,"  the  dancing  may 
sometimes  become  rather  broad,  but  we 
must  not  regard  with  too  critical  an  eye 
the  frolics  of  a  simple,  pleasure-loving 
people,  in  whose  veins  runs  Aztec 
blood,  and  whose  countenances  are 
bronzed  by  a  semi-tropical  sun. 

On  leaving  the  tivoli,  the  visitor  is  as- 
sailed by  a  score  or  more  of  noisy  boat- 
men, pressing  their  services  upon  him, 
and  striving  with  all  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion to  entice  him  into  hiring  a  nar- 
row, dug-out  canoe,  or  chalupa,  for  a 
cruise  among  the  ditches  that  wind 
about  between  the  chinampas,  or  float- 
ing gardens.  Selecting  a  chalupa,  we 
proceed  on  our  journey  from  Santa 
Anita.  The  canal  is  thronged  with 
boats,  some  of  which  are  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  long,  and  are  high-piled  with 
produce  of  many  kinds.  Bright  green 
alfalfa  is  set  off  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
red  radishes  and  orange  carrots,  with 
which  are  mingled  cabbages,  stalks  of 
celery,  and  flowers  of  varied  hues  ;  while 
roses,  poppies  and  sweet  peas  add  brill- 
iancy and  color. 

The  Indian  boatman  has  a  lithe, 
athletic  figure,  and  exactly  preserves 
and  reproduces  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration the  features  of  the  Aztecs,  whose 
true  descendant  he  is.  On  the  larger 
boats,  whole  families  live,  eat  and  sleep, 
carrying  their  culinary  utensils  and 
cooking  their  food  on  the  national  bra- 
zero  ;  children  and  dogs  loll  and  sprawl 
about ;  but  all  are  skilled,  from  early 
training  and  long  habit  to  keep  the 
crank  craft  on  an  even  keel,  no  matter 
how  heedless  their  movements  may  ap- 
pear. Now  and  then  there  glides  past 
us  a  long  roomy  canoe  filled  with  a  boat- 
load of  jolly  city  workmen  bent  on  en- 
joying a  day's  outing.  If  propitiated  with 
a  compliment  or  two  and  a  few  cigar- 
ettes they  will  gladly  sing  the  Mexican 
national  hymns  to  the  accompaniment 
of  sweet  guitar  and  tinkling  mandolin, 
and  will  follow  this  up  with  other  popu- 
lar airs.  The  Mexican  is  a  true  musi- 
cian, and  one  may  hear  some  wonderful 
performances  on  the  guitar.  He  is  also 
polite  to  his  finger  tips.  If  very  poor 
and  tempted  beyond  his  strength,  he 
may  steal  from  you  ;  if  his  jealousy  is 
aroused,  he  may  stab  you,  but  be  rude 
to  you — never!  The  life  of  a  Mexican 
peon  is  hard,  and  his  toil  is  poorly  re- 
quited, yet  he  remains  trustful,  simple- 
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hearted  and  sweet-tempered,  and  no 
thoughtful  visitor  to  his  sunny  and  lovely 
land  but  becomes  impressed  with  the 
kindliness  and  good  nature  of  the  people. 

During  my  stay  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
I  went  up  the  canal  two  or  three  times 
as  far  as  Mexicalcingo  to  coach  one  of 
the  crews  for  an  approaching  regatta. 
Two  or  three  times  a  year  the  Lakeside 
Club,  of  which  most  of  the  sport-loving 
British,  American  and  Colonial  resi- 
dents of  Mexico  are  members,  gives  a 
regatta  and  picnic  on  Lake  Chalco  or 
Xochimilco.  When  I  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  towards  the  end  of  November, 
1892,  I  found  preparations  going  for- 
ward for  a  regatta  to  be  held  on  Decem- 
ber eighth.  The  crew  which  I  coached 
rowed  in  a  clinker  boat  built  by  Salter  of 
Oxford.  It  was  outrigged  and  had  sliding 
seats,  but  unfortunately  the  slides  were 
very  much  out  of  order,  and  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  one  capable  of  put- 
ting them  to  rights.  The  crew  was  strong 
but  rough,  and  with  the  very  short  time 
at  my  disposal  for  coaching,  I  could  only 
urge  them  to  copy  closely  their  stroke- 
oar,  and  keep  time  above  all  things,  tell- 
ing them  that  the  pace  of  a  boat  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  correct  form  as 
on  the  fact  of  every  man  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  instant. 
Even  a  very  rough  crew,  full  of  faults  and 
inelegancies,  may  make  a  boat  travel, 
if  only  good  time  is  kept,  the  stroke  well 
pulled  and  the  boat  kept  on  an  even  keel. 

On  the  morning  of  December  eighth 
the  party  started  at  about  8:15  a.m.  from 
the  Plaza  in  a  score  of  special  cars, 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  We 
went  at  a  hand-gallop  over  the  Puente 
de  la  Viga,  along  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
past  Santa  Anita  and  its  floating  gar- 
dens, and  arrived  at  Mexicalcingo — 
where  the  boats  are  kept,and  whence  the 
crews  start  out  for  practice — in  a  little 
less  than  an  hour.  At  Mexicalcingo  we 
left  the  cars,  and  went  on  board  a  doz- 
en or  more  large  canal -barges,  fitted  up 
with  seats,  and  wearing  a  very  festive 
appearance.  Awnings  of  pctates  or  rush- 
mats,  supported  by  poles,  and  fringed 
with  plaited  rushes  intertwined  with 
flowers,  served  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
A  clumsy  old  stern-wheel  steamer,  the 
Carlos  Pacheco,  dragged  the  unwieldy 
tow  of  barges  slowly  up  the  canal,  but 
the  journey,  though  it  occupied  nearly 
four  hours,  was  never  tedious.  The 
scenery  was  charming,  and  the  excellent 


band  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  played 
lively  airs.  At  last  we  reached  the 
scene  of  the  day's  amusement,  Lake  Xo- 
chimilco —  the  flowering  field.  This 
seems  a  curious  name  for  a  lake,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  for  it  is 
not  an  open  sheet  of  water,  but  rather  a 
series  of  canals  and  waterways  of  vary- 
ing width  running  round  innumerable 
islets.  In  by-gone  days  of  war  and 
struggle,  these  islets  of  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes enabled  the  Aztecs,  who  on  their 
first  entrance  into  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
had  hard  work  to  maintain  their  footing 
against  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  to  eke  out  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. Here  they  raised  produce  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  in  all  probability  the 
islands  then  really  floated,  being  mere 
accumulations  of  water-plants  matted 
together.  There  is  a  town,  as  well  as 
a  lake,  called  Xochimilco,  where  are  to 
be  found  Aztecs  of  unmixed  blood,  who 
are  said  to  speak  the  Aztec  tongue. 

A  vast  amount  of  vegetation  grows 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  called 
cbtta.  It  is  made  up  of  many  varieties 
of  reeds,  rushes,  tula  and  water-plants. 
Large  blocks  of  the  cinta  are  frequently 
detached  by  heavy  weather,  and,  getting 
into  the  canals,  block  them  up,  and  pre- 
vent for  some  time  the  ingress  or  egress 
of  boats.  The  Indians  cut  out  rectangular 
blocks  of  the  cinta,  and,  scooping  up 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  gradu- 
ally build  up  patches  of  garden-ground 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  To 
give  additional  solidity  and  compact- 
ness, trees  are  planted  round  the  edges, 
and  ultimately,  through  constant  accre- 
tions, the  islet  becomes  so  substantial 
that  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  ceases  to  be  a  "  floating  garden  "  in 
fact,  though  it  remains  so  in  name. 

The  course  chosen  by  the  Regatta  was 
one  of  the  countless  acalotes  or  water- 
ways, having  a  width  of  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  for  a  mile  or  more.  Unfor- 
tunately our  passage  up  the  canal  had 
been  so  slow  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
course  until  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
time  appointed — a  delay  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  cut  off  the  last  part  of 
the  programme,  and  deprived  us  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
day's  outing. 

As  we  entered  the  broad  acalote  a 
boat  containing  the  Jefe  Politico,  or  Pre- 
fect, and  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Xochimilco,  met  us.     The  Jefe 
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was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Indian 
musicians  and  a  bevy  of  Mexican  girls 
in  fanciful  nautical  costumes,  who  sang 
the  national  hymn  with  life  and  spirit. 
To  add  to  the  general  gayety,  cannon 
were  fired  and  fireworks  let  off.  This 
practice  of  firing  off  rockets  by  daylight 
is  a  curious  one,  but  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  Mexican  usage.  After  our 
barges  had  been  moored  conveniently, 
and  we  had  recovered  from  the  stir  inci- 
dent to  our  arrival  sufficiently  to  look 
about  us,  a  gay  and  inspiriting  sight 
presented  itself.  Into  the  wide  stretch 
of  clearwater  opened  innumerable  chan- 
nels, dotted  with  flower-decked  and  tree- 
covered  chinampas.  The  hill  of  Estrella 
and  the  peaks  of  Popocatapetl  and  Ix- 
taccihuatl  dominated  the  scene,  while, 
nearer  at  hand,  boats  gayly  adorned  with 
flowers  and  rushes,  caught  together  with 
rosettes  and  ribbons,  were  laden  with 
brilliantly-dressed  women  and  girls.  In- 
dian canoes  of  all  sizes  darted  about, 
some  large  enough  to  hold  parties  of  a 
score,  while  in  others  two  could  barely 
find  room.  Their  owners  reaped  a  har- 
vest by  taking  visitors  out  for  short 
trips,  and  by  letting  out  the  roomier 
canoes  as  permanent  resting-places  from 
which  to  view  the  races.  One  large 
private  boat  containing  a  dozen  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  a  striped  awning 
stretched  over  it,  and  was  rowed  up  and 
down  by  a  crew  of  five  or  six  men  who 
looked  as  though  they  had  just  stepped 
off  the  deck  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore." 
They  wore  sailor-costumes  of  dark  blue 
with  light-blue  facings,  and  rowed  in 
an  amateurish  way  very  suggestive  of 
comic  opera.  Members  of  almost  all  the 
well-known  families  of  the  city  were 
present,  also  several  military  men,  inter- 
ested in  the  crew  from  the  West  Point 
of  Mexico — the  College  of  Chapultepec. 
The  French,  British,  German  and  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  represented,  and  min- 
isters of  foreign  countries  attended. 

The  first  event  on  the  programme 
was  the  "Silver  Sculls,"  distance  one 
mile;  prizes,  a  silver  salver  and  silver 
medal.  Only  two  competitors  entered, 
both  Scotchmen,  and,  after  an  easy  race, 
one  Cairns  came  in  a  winner.  The  sec- 
ond event  was  a  race  in  four-oared  out- 
riggers for  three-quarters  of  a  mile; 
prizes,  the  Lakeside  Club  Challenge 
Flag,  and  five  gold  medals.  Two  crews 
entered,  the  English  colors  being  light 
blue  and  the   Scotch  dark  blue.     As  I 


had  been  coaching  the  English  crew,  I 
naturally  wished  it  to  win;  but  very 
soon  after  the  start  an  accident  hap- 
pened which  had  been  foreseen  as  almost 
certain  to  occur,  and  spoilt  all  chance  of 
success.  The  slides  of  Snell  and  Sta- 
ples, who  were  rowing  "two"  and 
"three,"  slipped  out  of  the  grooves  on 
the  thwarts,  and  became  entirely  useless. 

For  the  Ladies'  Double  Sculling  Race 
there  were  no  entries,  though  several 
young  ladies  showed  during  the  day 
that  they  could  row  and  scull  with  very 
fair  ability.  Luncheon  was  next  in 
order,  and  after  that  no  one  seemed  to 
pay  much  further  attention  to  the  races. 
Small  parties  went  off  in  chalupas  on 
little  cruises  of  exploration  among  the 
chinampas.  A  ckalupa  is  managed  by 
two  Indians,  one  of  whom  stands  up  in 
the  bow,  and  the  other  in  the  stern. 
While  they  wield  their  paddles,  the  pas- 
sengers sit  or  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  on  straw  and  petates,  or  rush-mats. 

During  the  day  several  "  moving  ac- 
cidents by  flood  and  field  "  took  place. 
A  young  man  thought  he  would  go  out 
for  a  cruise  in  a  chalupa;  he  did  so, 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
canoe.  Now  a  chalupa  is  a  very  narrow 
and  decidedly  crank  craft,  in  which  it  is 
best  to  lie  low  and  "saynuffin."  Our 
young  friend  did  not  lie  low  ;  he  sat  up 
high.  Up  went  a  sky-rocket,  bang  went 
a  fire-cracker ;  down  went  the  young 
man,  chair  and  all,  into  the  water,  af- 
fording, as  he  did  so,  an  excellent  verifi- 
cation of  the  cynical  saying,  that  there 
is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
friends  which  does  not  altogether  dis- 
please us.  He  was  rescued  by  another 
boat,  in  which  he  stood  up  explaining 
the  reason  of  his  recent  mishap  so  en- 
ergetically that  we  momentarily  ex- 
pected him  to  fall  overboard  again. 

The  bow-oar  of  the  English  crew, 
(a  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  man,  and 
son  of  a  well-known  queen's  counsel,) 
despising  the  aid  of  the  native  remero, 
undertook  to  paddle  his  own  canoe. 
He  was  not  content,  however,  to  begin 
by  kneeling  down  and  gradually  accus- 
toming himself  to  his  craft,  but  began 
by  ambitiously  standing  up.  One  mo- 
ment I  saw  him  cruising  around  a 
chinampa  ;  when  I  looked  again,  he 
was  splashing  about  in  the  water.  His 
clothes  were  soon  fluttering  on  the 
boughs  of  trees  in  the  breeze.  A  sailing- 
boat  was  run  down  by  one  of  the  heavy 
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barges,  and  about  a  dozen  people  con- 
tributed to  our  fun  by  getting  involun- 
tary baths  in  various  ways. 

The  fourth  event  on  the  programme 
was  a  three-quarters  of  a  mile  race  in 
outrigged  four-oars  :  Prizes,  an  object 
of  art  and  five  silver  medals.  Two 
clubs,  the  Lakeside  and  the  Military 
College,  entered.  The  colors  of  the 
former  were  pink,  while  the  latter  wore 
dark-blue  uniforms  with  a  tri- colored 
ribbon  stamped  "  Chapultepec  "  across 
the  breast.  The  military  cadets  rowed 
raggedly,  and  their  coxswain  had  a  trick 
of  swinging  his  body  and  calling  out 
"  One,  one,  one."  However,  they  rowed 
pluckily,  and  with  practice  and  good 
coaching  would  doubtless  have  made  a 
better  race.  The  Lakeside  Club  crew, 
though  rough  and  faulty,  won  easily. 

The  fifth  race  was  for  Indians  in  cha- 
hipas ;  half-a-mile,  and  money  prizes. 
About  a  dozen  "  navegentes  indigenas," 
as  the  programme  called  them,  entered, 
but  the  race  was  soon  seen  to  lie  between 
Zacarias  Castillo  and  Jose  Romero. 
Eventually  Castillo  won  an  exciting 
contest  by  a  very  short  distance.  The 
sixth  event  was  the  Lakeside  Challenge 
Cup  for  outrigged  pair-oars  ;  distance, 
half  a  mile  ;  prizes,  silver  medals.  Two 
members  of  the  Scotch,  two  of  the  Eng- 
lish crew,  and  a  third  pair  entered,  the 
race  being  won  by  the  two  Scotchmen. 
The  seventh  event  was  the  Consolation 
Cup  for  outrigged  four-oars,  over  a  dis- 
tance of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  For  this 
a  scratch  four  and  a  French  crew  com- 
peted. The  race  was  exceedingly  close, 
the  boats  being  scarcely  ever  clear  of 
each  other.  At  the  winning-post  the 
French  crew  led  by  about  half  a  length, 
but  the  scratch  crew  claimed  a  foul, 
which  was  allowed,  as  the  Frenchmen 
had  taken  their  water  and  interfered 
with  them  considerably.  It  was  decided 
that  the  race  should  be  rowed  again  at 
some  future  day.  A  sailing-race,  a  tub 
race  and  a  duck  chase  yet  remained  on 
the  programme,  to  say  nothing  of  after- 
noon tea,  the  distribution  of  prizes  and 
a  dance  at  the  village  of  Xochimilco,  for 
which  last  the  club  had  made  extensive 
preparations.  But  we  had  lost  so  much 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  that  the 
hour  of  our  departure  was  now  at  hand  ; 
so  all  these  inviting  elements  of  the 
programme  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
long  train  of  barges  was  attached  to  the 
"  Carlos   Pacheco,"   and  we   started  on 


our  way  home.  As  it  grew  dusk  the 
girls  gathered  at  the  stern  and  whiled 
the  time  away  with  songs  and  stories. 
The  night  was  warm  and  starlight. 

But  we  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end  of 
mishaps  and  adventures.  After  it  had 
become  pretty  dark  the  Scotch  crew, 
with  Philbrick  of  the  English  crew, 
rowing  bow,  overtook  us,  and  attempted 
to  row  between  the  bank  and  the  barges. 
In  a  few  moments  we  heard  a  splashing 
of  the  water  and  a  crashing  of  wood ; 
the  boat  had  got  entangled  with  the 
barges,  two  of  which  passed  over  its 
stern,  driving  the  bow  into  the  bank. 
All  the  crew  got  safely  on  to  the  barges 
except  the  unlucky  Philbrick,  who 
walked  out  on  to  the  land,  and  tried  to 
save  the  boat.  Soon  he  espied  his  bag 
floating  down  stream,  and  to  save  it, 
plunged  in,  and  got  his  second  ducking. 
Then  he  ran  along  the  bank  to  keep  up 
the  circulation,  but  soon  came  to  a  cross- 
canal  which  cut  off  further  progress. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  of  swimming 
across  this,  he  jumped  for  the  nearest 
barge,  and,  though  he  hurt  his  leg  a 
little,  got  safely  on  board,  where  he  sat 
shivering  until  we  reached  Mexical- 
cingo.  We  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
these  accidents  when  a  scraping  and 
scratching  sound  was  heard  ;  in  a  mo- 
ment down  came  upon  our  heads  the 
awning  .  of  petates,  with  all  the  ropes 
and  poles  attached.  The  overhanging 
boughs  had  swept  it  down.  No  one  was 
hurt,  and  we  soon  made  all  snug,  though 
we  lost  the  shelter  of  the  awning. 

On  reaching  Mexicalcingo  we  found 
a  train  of  special  cars  awaiting  us,  which 
brought  us  to  the  Plaza  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  though  many  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  regatta  did  not  get  in  until 
an  hour  later.  A  little  supper  at  the 
Restaurant  La  Concordia  completed  a 
day  full  of  varied  pleasures  and  experi- 
ences. On  reaching  home  in  the  Paseo 
de  Bucarelli,  we  found  the  high  iron 
gate  chained,  and  had  to  climb  a  row  of 
spikes  to  get  into  the  house. 

Though  I  have  seen  many  regattas 
in  various  countries,  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed one  in  so  entirely  lovely  a  spot  as 
the  Flowering  Field  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  ;  a  regatta  so  beautiful  in  its 
surroundings,  and  accompanied  \>y  so 
rich  a  variety  of  scenery,  costume  and 
nationality,  and  rendered  piquant  by  so 
remarkable  a  mingling  of  old-time  cus- 
toms and  modern  civilization. 
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N  the  winter  of  1891 
I  left  Italy  to  spend 
the  holidays  with 
friends  in  Liver- 
pool, expecting-  to 
sail  for  America,  if 
good  fortune  pros- 
pered me,  the  third 
week  in  January. 

The  weather 
from  early  fall  had 
been  unusually  severe,  even  in  sun- 
kissed  Italy.  Milan  was  covered  with 
snow-drifts,  and  Italian  workmen  ven- 
turing home  through  the  various  Swiss 
passes  told  dreadful  tales  of  the  perils 
of  a  journey  through  that  Alpine  region 
of  snow-drift  and  avalanche. 

The  day  before  I  started  northward 
three  survivors  of  a  party  of  thirty-two 
workmen,  coming  home  from  France, 
reached  Milan  with  a  story  of  hardship 
and  death  rarely  equaled  in  the  pages 
of  fiction.  Their  disasters  occui'red 
within  a  few  hours'  journey  from  where 
her  British  Majesty  was  enjoying  her 
villego-iatiira. 

We  had  days  of  black,  cold  fog  and  of 
raw  east  winds,  and  then,  one  twilight, 
the  snowfall  began.  It  continued  with- 
out cessation  day  and  night  for  three 
days,  until  doors  and  ways  and  streets 
and  water-courses  were  blocked  up  with 
the  great  rolling  drifts  ;  while  out  near 
the  country  roads  could  be  heard  that 
solemn  sound  of  frost  bursting  open  the 
trees,  striking  a  limb  here  and  there 
with  paralysis,  and  occasionally  destroy- 
ing an  entire  trunk. 

"  Cross  the  Simplon  in  such  weather  ? 
Indeed  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  ex- 
claimed my  Milan  friends  in  horror. 
"  Instead  of  spending  your  Christmas  in 
Liverpool,  you  would  feel  yourself  very 
fortunate  to  be  snowed  up  for  four  or 
five  days  at  the  Hospice  ;  "  and,  quite 
overcome  by  their  entreaties  and  by  the 
too  apparent  reason  of  their  argument, 
I  had  fully  decided  not  to  brave  fate, 
but  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  in  his- 
toric old  Milan. 

Man  proposes,  however,  and  God  dis- 
poses ;  though  what  particular  advan- 
tage was  to  come  from  the  move  circum- 
stance compelled  me  to  make  upon  the 
chess-board  of  destiny  in  that  bleak 
December  weather,  I  have  never  been 


able  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  check- 
mate lies  yet  in  the  future.  Certain  it 
was  that  when  the  snow  abated  and  the 
sun  first  shone  forth  on  that  world  of 
white,  a  cable  message  reached  me  an- 
nouncing the  serious  and  perhaps  fatal 
illness  of  a  near  and  beloved  relative, 
and  beseeching  me,  if  I  would  hear  the 
dear  voice  again,  to  hasten  homeward 
as  soon  as  possible. 

That  decided  me.  To  make  connec- 
tions with  the  next  out-bound  liner  I 
would  have  faced  a  composite  mixture 
of  cyclone,  blizzard,  and  avalanche,  and 
my  friends  could  only  assist  my  hurried 
departure  and  bid  me  God-speed  with 
trembling  voice. 

I  left  Milan  December  twenty-first,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  well  wrapped 
and  provided  with  furs  and  foot-stoves, 
and  attended  by  a  Florentine  man-serv- 
ant and  a  Tuscan  maid.  We  traveled 
with  one  light  but  commodious  sledge 
dragged  by  two  powerful  horses,  and 
our  principal  object  was  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  possible  and  to 
reach,  before  night  overtook  us,  some  of 
the  many  refuges  on  the  line  established 
by  the  government  for  the  protection  of 
travelers. 

Going  from  northern  Italy  into  Switz- 
erland the  route  commonly  taken  is  one 
or  the  other  of  the  roads  leading  over 
the  passes  of  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Sim- 
plon, or  the  Spliigen,  all  of  which  have 
been  grandly  engineered  and  built  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  money,  time,  life, 
and  labor.  Scarcely  a  station  has  been 
established  on  any  of  these  roads  but 
what  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  been 
dedicated  in  blood. 

I  chose  the  Simplon  route  because, 
having  crossed  it  in  the  summer,  I  was 
somewhat  familiar  with  it  ;  also — the 
reason  of  paramount  importance — be- 
cause it  seemed  to  take  me  to  my  des- 
tination more  directly. 

The  Simplon  road  was  planned  by 
Napoleon  I.  after  the  battle  of  Mar- 
engo, when  his  own  difficult  passage 
of  the  Alps  was  of  very  recent  date. 
The  Italian  side  began  work  in  1800 
from  the  plans  and  surveys  of  that 
able  engineer,  M.  Ceard,  and  the  Swiss 
portion  a  year  later.  The  pass  took  six 
years  to  complete,  with  its  miles  of  ter- 
races of  massive  masonry,  chiseled  out 
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of  perpendicular  rock,  its  tunnels  built 
of  solid  stone  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  its  six  hundred  and  eleven 
bridges  between  Sesto  and  Brieg,  many 
of  them  thrown  at  a  dizzy  height  across 
ravines.  The  breadth  of  the  road  is 
twenty-five  feet  at  the  narrowest  parts  ; 
in  several  places  it  is  thirty  feet,  and 
the  average  slope  does  not  exceed  six 
inches  in  six  feet  and  a  half.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  is  6,218  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  less  than  a  mile  beyond  this 
point  is  the  Hospice,  where  travelers  are 
entertained  gratis,  or  for  what  they  may 
choose  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment's treasury.  Few  years  pass  with- 
out some  portion  of  the  road  being  de- 
stroyed during  the  winter  season,  the 
avalanches  sweep  over  in  many  places 
with  such  destructive  force.  During 
the  construction  of  the  pass  there  were 
certain  spots  where  the  laborers  had  to 
carry  on  their  operations  suspended  by 
ropes  from  above  until  a  lodgment  could 
be  chiseled  or  blasted. 

Twenty  houses  of  refuge  have  been 
built  to  afford  protection  to  travelers, 
and  to  offer  a  break  in  the  perilous  jour- 
ney; also  to  house  the  gangs  of  workmen 
constantly  employed  in  repairing  the 
ravages  of  the  snow  tempests.  Every 
league  of  the  Simplon  averaged  in  cost 
about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

We  proceeded  rapidly,  and  at  Sesto 
took  on  a  couple  of  guides — sturdy  Swiss 
youths,  who  knew  every  corner  of  the 
mountains  as  they  did  their  own  rooms 
at  home,  and  who  had  lived  for  weeks 
together  amidst  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  an  Alpine  winter  and  subsisted 
on  miserable  rations  of  smoked  meat 
and  dry  bread.  They  looked  longingly 
at  our  abundant  provisions,  and  when 
Lorenzo,  the  Florentine,  prepared  our 
dinner  we,  of  course,  shared  with  them. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
ravenous  way  in  which  they  devoured 
turkey  sandwiches,  game-pie  and  cheese, 
and  baked  beans,  and  the  lingering  sips 
they  took  of  our  good  strong  wine. 

Mountain  appetites  are  proverbial, 
even  with  dangers  of  precipice  and  ava- 
lanche on  either  side.  The  warning  of 
the  inner  man  must  be  heard,  and  I 
admit  I  am  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
philosophy  that  teaches  that  a  man  can 
die  but  once,  and  will  not  perish  the 
quicker  for  looking  at  his  end  with  a 
stout  heart.  In  other  words,  when  one 
is   called   upon   to    face    peril   a    good 


dinner  behind  is  far  better  than  a 
most  elaborate  banquet  in  perspective. 

It  was  not  really  so  bad  as  we  had 
expected.  We  passed  three  companies 
of  Italians  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, trudging  homeward  on  foot,  the 
last  of  which  told  us  that  the  recent 
snowfall  •  had  delayed  the  courier  with 
the  letter-bags,  but  that  he  had  started 
from  some  point  ahead  of  us  that  day. 

The  cold  had  moderated  and  our 
spirits  rose  accordingly.  We  chatted 
gayly  about  catching  the  train  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Before  us  the  road  seemed 
one  long-drawn  alley  of  white  haze, 
round  which,  as  the  short  afternoon 
twilight  drew  on,  and  the  mists  from 
the  valleys  crept  upward,  broad  curtains 
of  frost-fog  closed.  Presently  snow  be- 
gan to  fall  in  softly-descending  white 
feathers.  The  guides  grew  sober.  We 
remembered  they  had  not  rejoiced  with 
us  at  the  moderation  of  the    cold. 

It  was  still  quite  light  when  a  high 
wind  arose  and  commenced  to  blow  the 
white  powder  in  whirling  clouds,  thick- 
ening the  air  so  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  see  more  than  a  few  feet  ahead  of  us; 
the  flakes  came  down  with  increasing 
force  and  density,  and  our  path,  which 
zigzagged  so  steeply  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain  that  a  chamois  could  scarcely 
climb  it,  seemed  to  slip  from  us  as  the 
horses  labored  tediously  upward. 

Alpine  snow  differs  from  that  which 
falls  in  the  valleys.  The  microscope 
gives  it  the  form  of  little  prismatic 
needles,  or  six-sided  p3^ramids  with  tiny 
sharp  points  emerging  on  all  sides.  The 
wind  drove  this  fine  ice-dust  through 
the  air  at  great  speed  over  the  pass  and 
through  the  clefts  of  the  high  Alps,  like 
some  fierce  shepherd  with  an  unruly 
flock,  and  every  time  it  beat  upon  our 
faces  it  lacerated  like  tiny  knives. 

The  darkness  increased  every  instant, 
and  with  its  approach  the  cold  became 
bitter  and  intense.  We  had  three  foot- 
stoves  in  our  sledge,  but  Rosina,  my 
Tuscan  maid,  froze  her  feet,  and  my 
own  were  badly  bitten. 

It  was  but  too  evident  that  the  dread 
of  all  travelers,  the  terrible  tonrmente 
of  the  Alps,  was  upon  us.  Occasionally 
the  wind  would  tear  up  a  few  hundred 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  snow  and  whirl 
it  high  into  the  air,  where  the  upper 
current  sent  it  to  the  ground  again  in 
the  form  of  the  thickest  snow-storm, 
or   dispersed   it   at  will   like   glittering 
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ice-crystals,  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  a  sand-storm  on  the  Sahara. 

We  were  so  blinded  and  stupefied  by 
the  snow  which  drove  full  into  our  faces 
and  eyes,  that  we  no  longer  spoke,  and 
could  only  look  from  one  to  the  other 
with  intense  horror,  as  the  sledge-run- 
ner grated  now  and  then  against  the 
large  single  stones  which  at  this  part  of 
the  road,  where  no  parapet  or  wall  is 
possible,  divides  the  path  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipice. 

The  snow  was  very  deep  now,  and  per- 
fectly untracked,  and  our  horses  contin- 
ually stumbled  or  were  driven  back  by 
the  powerful  wind.  It  seemed  to  me  at 
one  time  that  there  was  nothing  to  save 
our  struggling  team  from  sinking  acci- 
dentally over  that  imperceptible  edge 
of  the  precipice,  misled  by  the  bulging 
masses  of  snow  that  stretched,  like  huge 
eaves,  far  beyond  the  solid  ground. 

One  of  our  guides  led  the  horses,  while 
the  other  shoveled  a  path  for  their 
progress  as  best  he  could.  They  assured 
us  that  we  were  near  the  fifth  of  these 
galleries  or  refuges  that  are  constructed 
at  the  most  perilous  parts  of  the  pass  ; 
and  that  it  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  there  to  the  Hospice,  where,  if 
fortune  favored  us,  we  would  spend  the 
night.  Just  beyond  this  fifth  or  middle 
refuge — called  La  Vieille  Galerie — lies 
the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  Sim- 
plon  Pass. 

When  we  reached  the  refuge  we 
rested  a  few  moments,  thankful  for  the 
brief  respite  from  the  driving  wind  and 
snow.  Lorenzo,  who  had  been  a  perfect 
host  in  himself  during  the  entire  jour- 
ney, directed  my  attention  to  the  guides, 
who  were  whispering  together  near  the 
exit.  One  of  them  looked  out  upon  the 
wild  weather,  and  crouching  down  placed 
his  ear  upon  the  floor  of  the  gallery. 
We  watched  them  in  vague  alarm.  Sud- 
denly the  older  one  cried  : 

"  My  God  !  there  he  is,  and  it's  com- 
ing ! "  and  then,  as  we  all  strained  our 
eyes  to  note  what  the  fresh  calamity 
might  be,  we  saw  such  a  sight  as  I  hope 
God  in  his  goodness  will  never  call  upon 
me  to  witness  again. 

Just  before  us,  having  but  recently 

f  left   the   refuge    behind   him,   was  the 

courier   with    the   post-sledge   and   the 

Christmas  mails,  speeding  on  his  wa3^. 

Strange,  deep  voices  made  themselves 
felt  rather  than  heard,  as  if  from  the 
very  bowels  of  the  mountain;  then,  in 


the  heights  above,  an  avalanche  was 
suddenly  loosened  which  rushed  down 
upon  the  road  in  an  impetuous  torrent. 

We  heard  one  startled  shriek,  and  then 
sledge,  horses,  and  driver  were  flying 
downward  from  precipice  to  precipice, 
through  the  vast  mass  of  snow  on  to  a 
glacier,  a  distance  of  full  five  thousand 
feet — buried  before  our  eyes. 

The  writers  and  senders  of  those 
Christmas  letters  and  packages  little 
dreamed  of  their  final  resting-place.  As 
we  looked  on,  fascinated  with  horror, 
many  a  missive  of  love,  of  remorse,  of 
reproach,  or  anxiety,  many  a  token  of 
remembrance  from  home  and  friends, 
found  an  icy  grave.  They  could  know 
no  resurrection  till  the  melting  snows 
of  spring  unshrouded  what  remained  of 
them  on  the  mountain  -side. 

The  disturbance  of  the  air  caused  by 
that  avalanche  occasioned  many  more. 
By  the  advice  of  the  guide  we  remained 
safe  under  cover  in  the  gallery,  shel- 
tered, to  be  sure,  from  immediate  peril, 
although  if  an  avalanche  had  fallen  at 
both  exit  and  entrance,  we  should  have 
been  buried  alive,  as  in  a  tomb. 

Such  a  terrible  night  I  hope  never  to 
know  again.  The  cold  was  intense,  and 
we  should  doubtless  have  perished  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fire-wood  and  char- 
coal stove  that  my  Milan  hostess  had 
insisted  upon  putting  in  the  sledge.  I 
had  turned  the  act  into  ridicule  at  the 
time,  but  oh,  how  I  blessed  her  as  we 
all  shivered  and  crowded  around  it  that 
wild  night,  with  the  deafening  roar  of 
the  avalanches  just  beyond  us  ! 

Our  good  brandy  did  not  come  amiss 
either,  and  we  partook  quite  heartily 
of  our  refreshments,  of  which  we  had 
a  great  supply,  and  gave  our  faithful 
horses   a   share. 

All  through  the  early  portion  of  that 
night  one  mass  of  snow  after  another 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  and  the  thunder  of  their  fall  lasted 
for  hours  without  interruption. 

The  picture  of  the  gallery  which  I 
have  in  my  mind  cannot  be  given  by 
pen  or  brush.  The  oppressive  darkness 
was  broken  only  by  the  faint  flicker- 
ing of  our  thick  glass  lantern  and  the 
reflection  of  the  blaze  within  our  char- 
coal stove.  The  interior  of  the  gallery 
seemed  upheld  by  a  surprising  variety  of 
forms  in  ice — steeples,  pyramids,  castel- 
lated heights,  and  grotesque  shapes,  like 
ruins  of  temples  left  unfinished  by  giant 
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architects,  which,  where  the  faint  lamp- 
rays  fell,  changed  from  mellow  white- 
ness to  points  of  fire.  In  spite  of  my 
fears,  I  found  myself  in  deep  admira- 
tion. I  felt  that  I  had  indeed  become  a 
spirit  of  the  frozen  world,  and  that  I 
was  in  a  pavilion  of  wild  and  unreal 
beauty,  fashioned  by  unseen  hands. 

Our  guides,  perhaps  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  frequency  to  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  courier,  told  us  from  time  to 
time  stories  of  travelers  overtaken  by 
the  tourmente  and  buried  without  a 
chance  to  think  a  prayer;  of  people  who, 
overcome  in  these  Alpine  passes  by  an 
irresistible  stupor,  sink  down  in  the 
snow  and  miserably  perish  ;  of  the 
fierce  snow-storms  in  the  valleys,  which 
bury  houses,  men,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  of  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  monastery,  whose  heroism  as  rescu- 
ers too  often  brought  them  death. 

As  the  night  wore  toward  its  end  the 
avalanches  ceased,  and  when  the  first 
pale  light  of  morning  broke,  the  guides, 
after  a  survey  outside  the  gallery,  in- 
formed tis  that  if  we  started  at  once  we 
could  probably  reach  the  Hospice. 

It  was  not  without  many  misgivings 
that  we  set  forth  ;  and  we  were  many 
hours  accomplishing  our  journey.  Each 
step  forward  was  possible  onty  after  dif- 
ficult labor  on  the  part  of  the  guides, 
who  shoveled  and  scraped  and  dug 
without  ceasing.  The  heavy  fir-trees 
bent  almost  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight  of  their  branches;  the  huge  rocks 
had  lost  all  semblance  of  form  in  the 
deep  snow  and  were  only  rounded  out- 
lines. The  waterfalls  which  I  remem- 
bered in  summer  as  dashing  spray, 
had  turned  to  ice-cones  and  pillars. 

It  was  a  lonely,  hideous  waste,  ren- 
dered more  shocking  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  somewhere,  down  there  far 
below,  lay  that  which  was  yesterday  like 
ourselves,  but  which  was  now  but  a  part 
of  the  horror  of  this  desolation. 

After  eight  hours  of  dangerous  and 
difficult  traveling  we  reached  the  large, 
solid  edifice  called  the  Hospice,  chilled 
through  and  through  and  more  dead 
than  alive.  The  great  bell  rang  as  we 
arrived  at  the  entrance,  and  a  monk  with 
four  enormous  dogs  following  closely 
behind  him  came  out  to  greet  and  wel- 
come us. 

Heaven  itself  could  never  look  more 
bright  and  glorious  than  that  great  house 
with  its  warmth  and  comfort  and  safety. 


Before  supper  time  that  evening  the 
snow  began  again  to  fall,  and  the  monks 
assured  us  that  we  could  congratulate 
ourselves  on  being  housed,  for  the  tour- 
mente then  raging  was  a  terrific  one. 

They  had  expected  the  courier  there 
for  supper  the  night  before,  and  learned 
of  his  fate  with  deep  sympathy. 

Think  of  supping  in  the  refectory  of 
a  convent  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  on 
a  wild  winter's  night !  At  home  and 
among  the  friends  I  had  left,  and  the 
world  over,  the  Christmas  season  is  one 
of  delightful  mystery  and  surprises,  but 
here  amid  the  perils  of  a  long  and  rig- 
orous winter,  the  monk  of  St.  Bernard 
has  no  companion  save  his  dog,  and 
passes  his  Christmas  Day,  perhaps, 
searching  for  fellow-men  lost  on  these 
snow- wastes,  often  laying  down  his  own 
life  as  the  penalty  for  his  bravery. 

The  fare  at  supper  was  excellent,  the 
severity  of  the  climate  making  the  best 
of  food  a  necessity.  The  wine,  they  told 
me,  came  from  one  of  their  Italian  es- 
tates, and  we  had  a  delicious  omelet, 
enriched  with  morsels  of  kidney  and 
bacon,  and  some  little  round  muffins  of 
Indian  meal,  tasting  almost  like  cocoa- 
nut  and  fried  delicately  in  oil. 

The  bitter  frost  outside  seemed  to  pen- 
etrate even  through  the  double  windows 
into  our  rooms,  and  all  night  and  the 
next  day,  and  the  next  and  the  next,  the 
storm  raged  with  unabated  violence. 

Christmas  we  spent  in  great  quietness 
and  comfort,  tho'  with  an  intense  long- 
ing for  home  and  dear  ones  ;  yet  the 
monks  informed  us  next  morning  that 
it  would  be  ten  days  before  the  roads 
would  be  passable,  and  we  would  be 
compelled  to  be  their  visitors  till  then. 

The  days  were  not  so  long  or  so  tire- 
some as  one  might  imagine.  Some  trav- 
eler who  had  set  out  and  never  returned, 
had  left  at  the  monastery  a  banjo,  and 
during  those  long  evenings  when  the 
outside  world  lay  white  and  silent  I 
would  play  for  them  some  of  the  old 
memories  of  Virginia  and  the  South. 

We  were  not  unhappy  with  them,  but 
I  was  restless  for  the  dear  sick  one  across 
the  sea,  and  impatient  for  the  time  which 
should  take  me  forward. 

Sixteen  days  after  my  departure  from 
Milan,  Rosina  (who  accompanied  me 
permanently)  and  myself  arrived  in  Liv- 
erpool, Lorenzo  having  returned  to  his 
mistress,  and  after  a  wait  of  an  entire 
week  I  engaged  passage  for  home. 
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EFORE  the  western 
sun  sinks  below  the 
Housatonic  ridges 
it  pauses  to  throw 
a  last  ruddy  glance 
down  the  valley 
of  the  Wepawaug ; 
and  then,  and  for 
a  short  time  only, 
the  few  surviving 
panes  in  the  front 
windows  of  the  old 
house  glow  and  gleam  with  reflected  fire. 
Otherwise,  an  air  of  complete  desola- 
tion, an  utter  absence  of  warmth,  color 
and  life,  pervades  the  place.  Indeed, 
the  bare  meadow  itself,  which  reaches 
away  for  more  than  a  mile  before  the 
house,  and  through  which  the  We- 
pawaug, like  a  black  serpent,  slowly 
crawls  and  twists,  knows  far  more  of 
cheer  and  animation  than  the  deserted 
homestead. 

Had  the  venerable  cottage  a  mem- 
ory, however,  it  might  well  recall 
days  when  cheery  voices  and  pattering 
children's  feet  woke  the  walls,  the 
slumbers  of  which  are  now  only  broken 
by  the  scampering  mice.  From  early 
March,  when  the  hawks  and  crows  ar- 
rive, all  through  the  mellowing  Spring 
days  when  the  hyla  shrills  in  the  shal- 
low pools,  and  the  red-winged  black- 
bird from  the  reeds  calls  "  conk-a- 
deed-le  ;"  through  all  the  Summer  days 
of  glimmering  blossoms  and  wild  ber- 
ries ;  through  the  Autumn  time  of  yel- 
lowing grasses  and  boisterous  winds,  up 
to  and  through  the  ice  and  snows  of 
Winter,  when  the  muskrats  sleep  on  in 
their  hollow  homes  and  only  the  minks 
skurry  along  the  frozen  river, —  the 
meadow  is  never  forsaken.  The  fisher- 
man who  wanders  through  it,  following 
the  creek  in  the  time  when  the  trout 
begin  to  leap  for  millers,  often  lingers 
to  gaze  inquiringly  at  the  weather- 
beaten  dwelling  that  bears  such  a  hu- 
man expression  of  loneliness.  Cold,  dim 
and  gray,  it  grimly  looks  down  from  the 
hill  with  a  certain  dignity  that  seems  to 
repel  the  curiosity  it  inevitably  awak- 
ens. For  many  years  it  has  rested  un- 
disturbed by  mortal  man,  though  neigh- 
borhood tradition  has  it  that  certain 
"  ha'nts"  have  long  made  it  their  abid- 
ing-place.    These  tales  have  served  to 


protect  the  ancient  landmark  from  the 
prying  visits  of  mischievous  boys,  and 
after  nightfall  even  the  elder  folk  pass- 
ing by  hasten  their  homeward  foot- 
steps. Around  the  dooryard  no  trees 
or  shrubs  grow,  only  dank,  coarse 
weeds,  and  the  road  in  front  has  no 
shade  for  a  furlong  or  more.  One  tall, 
prim  poplar  in  the  meadow  stands  by 
the  stream,  serving  rather  by  its  soli- 
tude to  increase  the  bareness  of  the 
landscape.  And  so  wayfarers  have 
come  to  call  the  spot  "  The  House  on 
the  Lone-tree  Meadow." 

There  was  a  high  wind  on  the  hill  one 
afternoon  late  in  a  snowless  December, 
a  wind  that  drove  the  dead  leaves  mad. 
Like  so  many  ghosts,  the  poor,  daft 
things,  tumbling,  sliding,  fluttering, 
whirling,  struggled  aimlessly  along 
over  the  meadow  or  under  the  fences. 
Some,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest, 
plunged  down  the  chimney  of  the  old 
house.  A  red  squirrel  which  had  been 
industriously  foraging  in  front  of  the 
door  among  the  dried  twigs  and  weedy 
debris  for  morsels  that  might  haply 
have  been  overlooked  in  previous 
gleanings,  suddenly  abandoned  his 
work  and  sat  upright  to  peer  down  the 
road.  A  man  and  a  dog  had  turned  the 
bend.  Hastily  the  squirrel,  gathering 
what  he  could  snatch  of  his  recent  ac- 
quisitions, dashed  into  a  chink  in  the 
stone  wall  hard  by.  Thence,  securely 
hidden,  he  ventured  to  thrust  out  his 
head  to  inspect  the  comers. 

Even  in  the  twilight,  the  obscurity  of 
which  prevented  a  very  satisfactory 
view,  the  squirrel  observed  their  lag- 
ging footsteps  and  the  travel-stains  of  a 
long  journey.  In  front  of  the  old  house 
they  stopped,  the  man  going  up  to  the 
door  and  rattling  the  knocker.  Knock  ! 
knock  !  knock  !  How  that  rusty  sound 
must  have  startled  the  mice  and  rats. 
Again  and  again  that  impatient  knock- 
ing, more  heavy  now  and  quicker. 
A  piece  of  crumbling  wood  fell  from 
the  cornice.  Nothing  else  moved. 
Then  he  walked  out  into  the  dusk  and 
gazed  anxiously  up  at  the  windows. 

"  Steve,"  said  he  to  the  dog  at  his  feet, 
"  'pears  ter  me  ther  aint  enny  er  ther 
folks  hum  ter  meet  you  en'  me." 

His  companion,  by  way  of  answer, 
rubbed  against  his  knee. 
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"  I  reckin  we'll  have  ter  smash  inter 
ther  back  door  some  way  or  'nother,"  he 
continued  gloomily,  after  another  disap- 
pointing survey  ;  "  'twouldn't  ever  do  ter 
go  down  ter  the  village  ternight,  all  them 
folks  hangin'  aroun.'  No,  no !  We'll 
hev  ter  bunk  en  sup  here  in  ther  old 
spot.  We've  come  a  good  ways  ter  find 
it,  en  now  we're  goin'  inside  anyhow!  " 

Then  the  red  squirrel  saw  no  more. 
Later,  had  he  lingered,  he  might  have 
seen  the  flare  of  red  light  that  shone  out 
from  the  windows  clear  across  the  road. 
From  his  point  of  vantage  on  the  wall 
he  might  even  have  caught '  a  glimpse 
of  the  scene  within. 

Roaring  flames  were  singing  up  the 
wide  stone  chimney  among  the  dry 
swifts'  nests.  In  their  glow  the  big  dog, 
tawny  and  shaggy,  lay  blinking,  his 
heavy  head  resting  on  his  outstretched 
feet.  On  a  very  infirm  wooden  bench, 
the  sole  furniture  of  the  room,  sat  his 
master,  looking  steadily  into  the  blaze. 
From  time  to  time  he  leaned  over  to 
fling  a  fresh  knot  from  the  cobwebbed 
pile  in  the  corner  on  the  fire,  but  that 
was  all.  He  sat  motionless  and  silent, 
apparently  thinking.  His  face  was  rest- 
ing on  his  hands,  and  his  broad  hat, 
unseen,  had  fallen  to  the  floor  between 
his  feet.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  reached 
for  the  wood,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  weary 
brute  beside  him,  and  a  kindly  gleam 
crossed  the  strong,  rough  face.  Yes, 
rough  enough,  but  not  a  hard  face  nor  a 
cruel  one.  In  its  bronzed  and  rugged 
lines  one  might  indeed  read  toil,  priva- 
tion, suffering,  and  loneliness ;  but  of 
selfishness  or  meanness,  not  a  trace. 
Passionate,  too,  he  surely  was,  yet  the 
broad,  straight  brows  and  massive  chin 
told  of  an  unyielding,  a  controlling  will. 
So,  too,  the  starry  light  that  twinkled  in 
his  big,  gray  eyes  spoke  tenderness  and 
sympathy  almost  womanly  in  its  depth. 
His  coarse  clothes,  their  careless  dis- 
array, his  long  curly  hair,  the  scarlet 
scarf  flung  back  over  his  shoulder,  ^his 
high  boots  with  heels  scarred  by  the 
spur-marks,  plainly  showed  he  was  not 
of  the  Woodbridge  folk.  These  pecul- 
iarities of  dress  lent  him,  perhaps,  an  air 
of  wildness  which,  however,  one  must 
have  forgotten  at  once  in  admiration  of 
that  strange  face,  wherein  great  gentle- 
ness and  great  strength  were  so  strik- 
ingly blended.  Such  a  face  we  see  per- 
haps once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and 
having  seen  it,  always  remember. 


After  a  time,  restlessness  took  pos- 
session of  the  tawny  dog.  He  had  not 
slept  while  he  lay — only  winked  those 
yellow  eyes  unceasingly,  keeping  them 
always  on  the  man.  Now  he  rose, 
stretching  and  yawning,  to  make  a  long, 
sclent,  searching  round  of  the  room,  as  if 
to  see  what  manner  of  shelter  they  had 
chosen.  Coming  back  to  the  fireside  he 
gave  a  sniff  of  recognition  as  he  passed 
the  two  shining  six-shooters  lying  on 
the  farther  end  of  the  bench.  Then  he 
stood  irresolute.  Something  was  troub- 
ling the  man,  and  that  troubled  the  dog. 
For  several  hours  his  master  had  sat 
with  his  head  bent  down,  saying  nothing, 
seeing  nothing,  feeling  nothing.  With 
a  half -stifled  whine  he  crossed  over  and 
sat  down,  thrusting  his  long  nose  up  to 
the  unmoving  face. 

"  Steve  " — the  man's  arm  fell  affection- 
ately on  the  tawny  neck — "  this  air  my 
ole  hum.  It  don't  set  up  ter  be  much  of 
er  hum  ternight,  that's  er  fac';  but  I 
were  raised  here,  en'  Tom — that's  my 
brother — he  were  raised  here.  On'y  two 
of  us  young  'uns,  en'  we  us'  ter  hev 
some  ha'r-raisin'  fun  roun'  this  ranch, 
fur  all  she's  ez  bleak  ez  er  sage-brush 
slope  jes'  now.  I  dunno  where  they  all 
shifted  range  ter  these  days,  I'm  sure. 
Perhaps  ther  old  folks  hez  struck  off  on 
ther  long  trail.  It's  comin'  fifteen  snows 
sence  I  pulled  stakes  so  sudden  thet  Sun- 
day night.  Ther  sheriff  were  sneakin'  in 
the  front  door  yander  when  I  slid  out 
thet  very  same  winder  thar,  en'  across  the 
south  pasture  like  er  scared  jack-rabbit. 
I  could  er  stood  all  ther  chatter  en  babble 
er  other  folks  without  er  single  shiver. 
It  was  plenty  'nough  fur  me  ter  know  I 
never  touched  ther  mis'able  money. 
But  my  own  father  en'  mother  ter  hev 
ter  b'lieve  they'd  raised  er  thief,  er  com- 
mon thief,  here  in  the  ole  place  where 
honest  men  hed  lived  en  died  sence  the 
town  were  settled  !  Fer  all  I  know  they 
died  still  er  thinkin'  so.  Even  Mary, 
leetle  Mary,  must  hev  took  me  fer  guilty. 
Oh,  Steve,  ef  yer  only  could  know  all 
the  store  I  set  by  thet  one  brown-eyed 
gal  yer  might  feel  somethin'  er  what 
I've  suffered  all  these  times,  en  what 
'twas  to  lose  her.  I  loved  her,  Steve ! 
D'ye  hear  me  ?     I  loved  her  so " 

His  grip  tightened  convulsively  on 
the  neck  of  the  terrified  dog,  but  the 
man  couldn't  hear  him  gasp.  Far  from 
the  present  he  was  living  over  again  the 
past,  and  his  life's  wrong.     There  came 
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a  half  sob  that  almost  choked  him  before 
he  spoke  again  in  a  kind  of  whisper, 
"  She  were  an  angel,  Steve.  Sech  er 
woman  ez  you  down  in  that  Mexican 
border-land  hev  never  seen.  Simple- 
like, pure  ez  er  summer  flower,  Mary 
wuz  ez  true  ter  me  ez  steel,  en  how 
trustful  !  When  other  folks  love  I 
dunno  how  they  feel,  but  when  I  loved 
her  I  lived  fur  nothin'  else.  I'd  er  dared 
ennythin'  in  Heaven  fur  her — yes,  or 
hell  itself,  let  alone  this  airth.  Some 
mighty  rough  knocks  I'd  hed,  too,  even 
in  them  days,  en  I'd  learned  folks  wuz  er 
diff 'rent  herd  from  what  they  med  show 
ter  be.  En  I'd  lost  my  faith  in  human 
cattle,  like  we  all  do  when  we've  been 
roped  in  once  or  twice  in  our  young 
days  ;  but  her,  on  her  I'd  er  staked  my 
soul.  I'd  known  her  from  er  baby.  I 
always  trusted  her  ez  I  trust  her  now  ; 
she's  true  ter  ther  ole  John,  but  she 
thinks  he's  dead,  en  this  other,  this 
thievin'  John,  hez  took  his  place.  It 
wuz  more'n  human  woman  could  do, 
Steve,  ter  hev  enny  doubt  er  my  bein' 
the  one  when  it  wuz  all  so  clear.  I  seen 
et  en  ther  papers,  Steve,  second  day  I 
wuz  out.  They  hed  me  up  in  big,  black 
letters  thet  burned  inter  my  heart  like 
they'd  been  er  brandin'-iron.  John  Bed- 
ford a  thief !  I  never  read  over  ther 
rest.  I  felt  too  sick  er  et  all.  Jes'  kep' 
er  goin',  not  carin'  where  ther  trail  led, 
nor  where  under  ther  blue  sky  I  fetched 
up.  Ther  years  thet  hez  come  en  gone 
sence  thet  night  hez  been  mighty  sor- 
rerful  ter  me,  Steve.  Fur  er  spell  thar 
wuz  er  powerful  tuggin'  at  my  heart, 
pullin'  of  me  back  ter  her,  but  then,  one 
day  (you  reelect  ther  time  I  keeled  off 
ther  bronco,  Steve)  I  heerd  ther  story 
she  wuz  married  !  The  soreness  is  still 
thar,  but  I  hev  learned  ter  carry  ther 
load  now.  Ef  et  hed  been  another  livin' 
bein'  'cept  Tom,  myleetle  brother  Tom, 
thet  hed  robbed  ther  bank  en  flung  the 
taint  on  me,  I'd  er  trailed  'em  ter  ther 
grave,  en'  no  gulches  would  er  ben  too 
wide  fur  me  ter  jump,  en  no  rivers  too 
fierce  fer  me  ter  swim,  en  no  peak  could 
bee  too  steep  fer  me  ter  climb  till  I 
spilled  his  blood.  Yes-s-s,  Steve,"  al- 
most growling  the  word,  "  I'd  hev  took 
er  life  fur  thet  wrong  !  " 

The  tawny  dog  sprang  angrily  to  see 
what  intruder  made  that  long  knife  slip 
from  the  belt. 

"  Lie  still,  boy  !  Et's  nothin'  but  my 
thinkin'  er  them  times  ;  "  then,  in  a  ca- 


ressing tone,  "  You'd  stan'  by  me,  Steve, 
ef  yer  could,  ez  yer  allers  hev,  but  ther's. 
ugly  things  a-follerin'  me  ternight  thet 
yer  can't  see  ner  hear.  Ef  these  poor- 
trash  folks  hereabouts  on'y  knowed  I 
wuz  hum  they'd  er  bin  swarmin'  up  here 
like  vultures  after  er  dead  mule.  Oh, 
they're  small,  mean  beeves  en'  few  in  a 
drove,  these  valley  people.  Jes'  sech 
white-livered  cowards  ez  ther  coyotes, 
Steve — sech  ez  you've  often  druv  off 
from  round  our  ranch  et  night.  Too  low- 
lived even  ter  stan'  by  one  another,  en' 
when  one  falls  ther  hull  snarlin'  pack  fly 
at -him  en'  tear  him  flesh  from  bone. 
So,  when  this  trouble  cum  on  ther  ole 
folks  I  know  jes'  how  ther  cussed, 
church-goin',  shriveled,  dried-up  souls  er 
ther  neighbors  turned  away  from  'em  in 
ther  grief.  All  these  poor  groun'-moles 
live  fur  is  dollars,  en'  ef  they  knowed 
what  er  heap  on  'em  I'd  piled  tergether 
these  years  down  en  ther  cactus  land,, 
they'd  fall  down  en'  lick  ther  swamp 
mud  off  them  boots  er  mine.  God  Al- 
mighty in  His  wisdom  hez  set  'em  in  a 
land  where  they  must  sweat  en'  grind 
ter  gather  in  ther  gold  the)^  live  fur,  en' 
git  leetle  enuff  er  thet.  None  er  this 
country  fur  John.  I  know  ther  brand 
too  well,  en'  ternight  I  on'y  cum  back  ter 
ther  ole  roost  ter  look  aroun'  en'  see 
ther  ole  folks  en' — en' —  Ef  they  wuz 
alive  I'd  aliked  em  ter  know  I  wuzn't 
ther  cuss  they  thought,  en'  then  when 
I'd  heard  how  Mary  wuz — ef  she  wuz 
happy  en'  all — I'd  a  turned  fur  the  South 
lands  again.  En'  Mary — No,  Steve,  I 
won't  wake  up  ther  ole  times  fer  her. 
But  ef  I  could  see  her  once  en'  tell  her 
how  et  all  wuz  I'd  feel  easier.  Tom — 
ugh  !  what  makes  me  shake  so  ?  Must 
be  er  crack  er  air  blowin'  in  on  me. 
Tom — he's  likely  er  well-ter-do  farmer 
now,  en'  I  couldn't  break  up  his  hum, 
now  could  I,  Steve  ?  They're  all  gone, 
en'  what's  left  fur  me  ?  Wherever  they 
air,  Steve,  I  wish  you  en'  me  wuz  with 
ther  ole  folks  ternight." 

He  got  up  and  strode  to  the  window, 
where  he  stood  gazing  absently  into  the 
blackness  that  lay  over  the  Lone-tree 
Meadow.  Presently  he  began  again 
more  softly,  almost  whispering.  He 
was  not  talking  to  Steve  now. 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  you  wuz  right,  you  wuz 
always  right;  but  et  seems  hard  fur  me. 
I  loved  yer  so  tender.  Ef  yer  could 
on'y  er  waited  ter  be  sure  I  wuz  so  bad 
'fore  yer  put  me  out  er  yer  heart.    Some- 
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how  I  feel  kinder  near  ter  yer  ternight, 
Mary,  even  ef  yer  can't  speak  ter  me. 
No,  girl ;  I  won't  ask  too  much — I  won't 
ask  too  much.  Do  yer  want  me  where 
yer  air  ?  Ef  yer  do  I'll  come  !  Yes,  I'll 
come,  never  fear.     I  know  ther  way." 

He  turned  back  into  the  room.  A 
calm  seemed  to  have  come  over  him  all 
at  once.  The  troubled  look  that  had 
seamed  his  broad  forehead  was  there 
no  longer. 

"  Why,  Steve,"  with  a  cheering  pat  on 
the  tawny  head,  "  I  declare  I'd  most 
forgot  yer,  boy.  I'll  fix  yer  er  little 
mess,  so's  yer'll  feel  pearter.  Ye'll 
hev  ter  go  it  alone,  I'm  feared,  fer  I 
ain't  in  a  mood  ter  eat  ternight. — Queer! 
how  he  loves  ter  hang  out  along  er  me  all 
these  days  er  trampin',  en'  no  rest.  How 
ther  ole  chap  does  sail  en  ter  thet  hard- 
bake, lettin'  on  he  wuz  most  starved." 

He  had  taken  off  his  great,  heavy 
coat,  spreading  it  out  on  the  floor  before 
the  fire.  All  the  pockets  he  emptied, 
one  after  another — cartridges,  some 
loose  silver,  a  leather-cased  flask,  a  hand- 
ful of  brown  ore,  and  a  small  packet 
wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  sheepskin.  He 
laid  them  all  on  the  bench.  There  was 
an  unusual  fire  in  his  clear  gray  eyes 
when  he  spoke  again,  very  gently  :  "Air 
ye  done  ?  Well,  Steve,  you  en  me  air 
goin'  a  journey.  We've  bin  many  a 
rough  day's  march  afore  now,  en'  we're 
too  old  hands  ter  be  scared  bein'  ther 
road's  strange.  Yer  needn't  be  afeared  ; 
etll  be  all  restin'  on  this  trail,  leastways 
fur  you  ennyhow.  Curl  up  thar  on  ther 
coat  I've  fixed  fur  yer  whar  et's  warm, 
while  I  git  ready  ter  start !  " 

Bending  over  the  flask  cup  he  care- 
fully sifted  into  it  from  the  sheepskin 
packet  a  pale-green  dust.  Six  or  eight 
stirs  with  a  knife-blade  completed  the 
mixture.  A  half-smile  played  on  his 
lips  as,  with  childlike  curiosity,  he 
watched  the  luminous  bubbles  rise  to 
the  top  as  the  powder  dissolved. 

"Ole,  wrinkled  greaser  woman,  ye 
brew  queer  drinks,  I'm  thinkin'.  '  La 
Via  del  Descanso  ' — pathway  ter  peace, 
yer  called  ther  stuff  in  ther  Spanish 
tongue.  Pathway  ter  peace  !  Et  must 
er  bin  er  wise  man  thet  made  sure  where 
thet  pathway  leads.  Many's  ther  big 
fellow  I've  seen  start  off  on  thet  trail, 
but  never  er  word  cum  back  ter  tell  of 
ther  way.  Fur  you  en',  me,  Steve,  fur 
all  of  us  human  critters,  et's  en  untrack- 
ed  land — thet's  sure  !  " 


He  was  kneeling  by  the  tawny  dog 
that  looked  up  so  trustfully  into  his 
eyes,  with  one  clumsy  paw  put  up  on  his 
knee.  "  Good-bye,  Steve.  God  bless 
ye.  You  en'  me  is  alone.  Ef  I  wuz 
gone  yer  couldn't  live  here  'mong 
strangers.  They  wouldn't  love  yer  ez 
I  do,  ole  pard,  en'  yer'd  be  unhappy. 
Drink  en'  sleep,  Steve;  drink  en'  sleep!" 

The  dog  lay  back  in  blinking  content. 
He  could  not  see  the  tears  standing  in 
the  man's  eyes,  nor  his  strange,  sorrow- 
ful smile.  "  Now,  I'll  toiler,  Steve,  en' 
when  I  catch  up  with  yer  et'll  be  in  er 
territory  where  troubles  don't  hunt  us 
down  like  wolves.  Ten  o'clock!"  he  ex- 
claimed, glancing  at  the  watch  he  was 
laying  on  the  bench  ;  "en'  this  is  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Long  afore  Christmas  comes, 
Steve,  en'  we'll  be — whar'll  we  be  ?  In 
ther  peace-land,  ef  ther  ole  witch-woman 
didn't  lie,  at  the  end  er  '  La  Via  del  Des- 
canso.' P'raps  Mary  is  there  now.  En 
now,  ole  dog,  ole  home,  ole  sweetheart, 

good-bye  !     Mary "     He  paused  on 

the  name,  and  the  cup  sank  in  his  hand 
to  the  floor  beside  him,  while  he  dreamed 

of  the  pathway  he  was  about  to  follow. 
***** 

"  Mary,  you  ain't  a-goin'  out  this  hour 
o'  night  ? "  Old  Mr.  Baldwin  laid  down 
his  paper  to  wipe  his  spectacles  with 
shaky  fingers.  The  plaintive  ring  in 
the  voice  of  the  invalid  caused  the 
girl  to  turn  for  a  'moment  back  into 
the  room.  The  yellowish  flare  of  the 
lamp  fell  full  upon  a  very  winsome  face. 
Whatever  there  might  be  of  attractive- 
ness in  her  features' — and  there  was 
much,  indeed — did  not  lie  in  youth- 
fulness,  for  more  than  one  wrinkle  had 
found  a  dwelling-place  where  one,  after 
a  second  glance,  would  hardly  call  them 
defects,  but  rather  allies  that  lent  to  the 
features  additional  strength  of  charac- 
ter. An  indefinable  charm  hovered 
over  her  warm,  ruddy  brown  hair,  her 
brown  eyes,  that  held  so  much  of  pa- 
thos, and  the  little  drooping,  sensitive 
curves  of  her  mouth.  In  all  a  very 
womanly  woman,  to  whom  thirty  years 
had  brought  more  than  her  fair  share 
of  sorrow,  yet  whose  native  buoyancy 
of  heart  they  had  been  unable  to  sub- 
due. She  was  the  only  thing  of  cheer 
in  an  otherwise  not  very  cheerful  home. 
One  rather  felt  than  saw  that  she  had 
endured  heavy  trials.  When  she  spoke 
now  her  voice  was  very  gentle,  yet 
there  was  a  firmness  in  its  clear  tones 
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unusual  in  a  woman.  "  Father,  I  am 
restless  to-night.  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
little  while  ;  you  needn't  be  troubled." 

Once  outside  she  stood  on  the  porch 
for  a  time,  looking  up  at  the  placid 
stars.  "  Nine — ten,"  she  said  absently, 
listening  to  the  distant  striking  of  the 
village  clock.  "  Ten  o'clock,  and  some- 
where in  all  this  wide  darkness  perhaps 
John,  too,  sees  these  same  old  stars.  If 
I  only  knew  where  he  is  !  I  have  al- 
ways felt  sure  that  he  would  come  back 
to  me.  I  did  not  need  Tom's  death-bed 
confession.  I  knew  from  the  first  that 
he  was  innocent.  He  wouldn't  have 
robbed  a  ground-sparrow's  nest,  let 
alone  the  savings  of  children  and  help- 
less women.  Dear  stars  !  Have  you  nc 
word  to  tell  me  of  where  he  is  ?  Some- 
how, in  my  foolish  heart,  I  feel  that  he 
is  near.  It  seems  that  I  can  hear  him, 
almost.  How  childish  I  grow.  Poor, 
dear  soul  !  His  faith  in  me  was  strong 
and  true,  but  he  fancied  that  with  one 
wild  accusation  they  could  kill  the  love 
and  trust  of  years."  She  was  crying 
softly  now.  A  gust  of  wind  had  blown 
aside  the  shawl  so  that  it  fluttered,  slip- 
ping loosely  to  her  shoulders,  baring 
her  head  to  the  air.  As  she  drew  the 
wrap  back,  folding  it  more  closely  about 
her,  she  stepped  out  into  the  road. 

"  To-night  is  Christmas  Eve !  "We 
were  always  together  that  night  in 
those  days.  God  knows  I  think  of  him 
always,  but  somehow  the  thought  that 
he  is  near  is  very  strong  to-nigbt." 

Dashing  away  the  tears  she  gazed 
down  the  narrow  road,  then  up  toward 
the  darkly-peaked  crest  of  the  hill.  "  It 
would  be  like  a  glimpse  of  him  to  look 
at  the  old  house  to-night,"  she  said. 
Nothing  was  stirring,  nothing  but  her 
lonely  self.  Every  inch  of  that  crooked 
turnpike  road  was  as  familiar  to  her  as 
her  own  room.  For  twenty  years  and 
more,  child  and  woman,  she  had  walked 
along  its  stony  curves  to  and  from  the 
village.  In  the  dim  light  she  recognized 
every  familiar  object  ;  simple  homely 
things,  but  full  of  sweet  remembrances. 
The  big,  flat  rock  where  they  had  rested 
coming  home  from  school ;  the  jog  in 
the  stone  wall  where  they  played  house  ; 
and  the  orchard  with  its  ghostly,  white- 
washed tree-trunks,  where  she  had 
worn  more  than  one  crown  of  pink 
blossoms  in  the  May  days.  Over  the 
ridge  now,  and  the  long,  bare  Lone- 
tree    Meadow  lies  below.     Like  a  stiff 


sentinel  stands  that  lonely  poplar  tree, 
a  mere  black  column  in  the  darkness. 
What's  that  ?  A  light  !  She  stopped 
in  alarm.  What  could  a  light  be  doing 
in  the  old  house  ? 

Very  cautiously  she  stole  in  through 
the  gateway,  among  the  weeds,  where 
the  walk  once  was,  and  shivering  as 
she  felt  the  frost  through  her  thin  slip- 
pers. Within  was  a  man  half  lying, 
half  sitting,  on  a  wooden  bench,  his 
head  resting  on  his  arms,  his  long  hair 
falling  over  his  face  ;  an  immense  yel- 
low dog  lay  stretched  by  the  fire,  his. 
legs  extended,  and  his  head  thrown 
stiffly  back.  Who  were  these  waifs  who 
had  come  here  to-night  to  die  ?  And 
why  had  they  chosen  this  forsaken 
building  for  their  tomb  ?  She  shud- 
dered, and  then,  her  courage  returning, 
looked  again.  What  made  her  give 
that  sudden  scream  ?  Was  it  some- 
thing in  the  dead  that  gave  her  such  a. 
start  ?  It  was  long  before  she  could 
raise  herself,  or  knew  where  she  was  ly- 
ing. Then  it  all  came  back  and  she 
struggled  to  her  feet,  staggered  to  the 
shattered  door,  lingered  just  an  instant 
on  the  steps  to   catch  her  breath,  and 

then — entered. 

***** 

Never  had  John  Bedford  trodden 
road  so  fair  as  now.  Rare  blossoms- 
drooping  in  clusters  overhead  filled  the 
air  with  intoxicating  fragrance,  birds, 
whose  feathers  took  on  hues  his  eyes 
had  never  before  beheld  delighted  his 
ear  with  ceaseless  harmonies  of  song. 
And  this  murmuring  of  voices,  these 
confused  lights  !  He  was  nearing  the 
end  of  "  La  Via  del  Descanso,"  the 
peace-land  was  at  hand.  Who  was  call- 
ing him  ?  Surely,  he  knew  that  voice. 
His  mother's  ?  No,  it  was  Mary  !  the 
same  sweet-voiced  Mary  !  Yes,  it  was 
Mary,  and  it  was  Mary  whom  he  could 
only  see  with  misty  eyes  ;  the  ebbing 
fire  that  glimmered  more  distinctly 
now,  the  form  of  Steve  lying  in  that 
wakeless  sleep,  the  deathly  potion  re- 
maining where  it  had  sunk  in  his  hand 
beside  him, —  all  these  were  growing 
clear  ;  but  over  and  above  all  these,  the 
brightening  vision  of  a  woman  whose 
soft  arms  lay  around  his  neck,  whose 
warm  breath  stirred  his  long  hair, 
whose  gentle  voice  whispered  over  and 
over  again,  as  she  drew  him  close  to  her 
heart,  with  loving  sobs  :  "  Oh,  John  ! 
you've  come — you've  come  !  " 
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OME  1,700  miles 
from  New  York  is 
the  Isle  of  Marti- 
nique, the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  re- 
splendent in  floral 
display,  and  histor- 
ic in  having-  given 
to  the  world  the 
romantic  Empress  of  the  French. 

The  average  tourist  who  makes  the 
tropical  voyage  down  the  islands,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  is  content  with  re- 
maining on  board  the  steamer  for  the 
round  trip,  only  going  ashore  during  the 
intervals  at  the  various  landings.  H  asty 
glimpses  so  obtained  fail  to  give  the 
observer  an  intelligent  idea  of  country 
or  people.  Much  of  the  best  scenery  is 
far  inland  and  only  accessible  by  road- 
way and  trail.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Dominica  and  Martinique,  and  of 
these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
viting in  point  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  inspiring  to 
the  weary  sea-tossed  traveler  than  the 
first  appearance  of  this  island.  The  dim 
outlines  of  the  coast,  which  first  appear 
as  misty  masses,  on  nearer  approach 
are  transformed  into  innumerable  scin- 
tillating gems  of  color,  as  if  a  rainbow 
had  scattered  its  prismatic  hues  and 
formed  a  gorgeous  mantle  of  emblazonry 
enveloping  all  the  land  in  glittering 
sheen.  Up  to  the  top  of  the  Mornes, 
where  the  palms  rear  their  heads  seem- 
ingly hundreds  of  feet,  extends  this 
wonderful  play  of  light,  leaping  now 
and  then  in  lightning-like  flashes  from 
peak  to  peak,  kindling  all  the  landscape 
in  a  tinge  of  indescribable  magnificence. 
It  was  just  after  sunrise  when  our 
steamer,  The  City  of  San  Antonio,  char- 
tered for  the  Quebec  line,  cast  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  of  St.  Pierre,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Martinique. 
From  the  sea  it  presents  quite  a  pictur- 
esque appearance,  and,  like  most  West 
Indian  cities,  is  built  near  the  water, 
extending  back  to  the  mountains,  the 
streets  climbing  up  the  steep  by  succes- 
sions of  stone  steps. 

At  this  early  hour  we  found  the  city 
all  astir,  for  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  is 
an  occurrence  of  much  note.  The  usual 
array   of   bum-boats   were   soon  at  the 


gangway,  their  occupants  clamoring  and 
gesticulating  in  patois  and  broken  Eng- 
lish for  patronage.  I  intrusted  myself 
to  the  skipper  whose  craft  bore  a  national 
name,  a  fact  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
impress  upon  me.  "Me  row  all  de 
American  gentlemens  ;  dey  all  like  de 
Uncle  Sam."  Sojourners  will  find  here 
in  Martinique  something  that  they  will 
hail  with  much  satisfaction — namely,  a 
fairly  good  hotel.  I  was  quartered  at 
the  Hotel  des  Bains,  which  is  quite  near 
the  principal  street,  the  Rue  Victor 
Hugo.  Its  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  all 
opening  into  a  balcony  overlooking  an 
open  courtyard,  where  one  can  sit  and 
observe  many  bits  of  character  studies 
in  French  creole  life.  The  cuisine  is 
good,  consisting  of  early  coffee  and 
toast  at  6  a.m.,  breakfast  at  11  and  din- 
ner at  6,  with  no  extra  charge  for  wine 
served  during  meals,  and  the  rate  is  only 
ten  francs  per  day.  In  the  evening  the 
cafe  tables  are  all  crowded,  for  here  the 
merchants,  gend'armcs,  clerks  and  offi- 
cials all  meet  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  this 
quiet  city  and  to  quench  their  thirst  in 
the  ice  punch,  made  from  the  celebrated 
Martinique  rum.  In  the  way  of  amuse- 
ments St.  Pierre  has  little  to  offer.  It 
is  only  at  Carnival  time,  once  a  year, 
that  the  hum  of  gaiety  is  heard.  Then 
the  theater  has  some  attraction,  usually 
an  opera  troupe  from  Paris,  and  mas- 
querade balls  are  given,  attended  by  the 
dite  and  officials  of  the  island.  This 
yearly  ensemble  of  the  social  world  is 
hailed  with  much  joy  by  the  belles  and 
beaux,  for  then  the  coquettish  maidens 
can  flitter  amongst  their  eager  gallants 
and  "  doudoux,"  casting  such  glances 
as,  an  old  resident  told  us,  "  would  thrill 
the  heart  of  the  cruelist  Benedict  alive." 

The  streets,  distinguished  for  their 
narrowness,  are  all  paved  with  blocks  of 
square  stone  and  cross  one  another  at 
right  angles — those  from  the  harbor 
climbing  up  to  the  foot  of  Morne  d'Or- 
ange  in  a  series  of  almost  abrupt  steps. 

The  Rue  Victor  Hugo — the  Broadway 
of  St.  Pierre — extends  in  a  curved  and 
undulating  line  throughout  the  length 
of  the  city.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
leading  stores,  Bon  Marches,  shops,  etc., 
with  pretty  mademoiselles  to  show  you 
all  the  imported  Parisian  novelties  down 
to  the   local   doll — Martinique   Poupee. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  these,  the 
"  Poupee  Capresse,"  which  is  dressed  to 
imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Capresse  race, 
and  the  "  Poupee  Negresse,"  that  of  the 
blacks.  These,  though  rather  costly,  are 
perfect  souvenirs  in  portraiture  of  Mar- 
tinique costumes. 

In  architecture  St.  Pierre  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  French  quarter  in 
New  Orleans.  Yellow  is  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  houses,  with  green  Venetian 
blinds  ;  no  glass  windows  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  They  are  seldom  more  than 
two  stories  in  height,  with  red  tile  roofs. 
There  are  few  fine  residences  in  the 
city,  but  on  the  Mourne  Rouge  road  there 
are  some  beautiful  villas  almost  hid 
from  the  roadway  by  palms  and  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  foliage. 

At  the  mountain  village  of  Mourne 
Rouge,  some  five  miles  distant,  on 
account  of  its  greater  elevation  and 
corresponding  coolness,  many  of  the 
merchants  and  planters  have  summer 
houses.  The  only  special  point  of  inter- 
est, aside  from  the  splendid  views  of  sea 
en  route  to  this  holy  village,  is  the 
Roman  church,  in  whose  portals  it  is 
alleged  great  miracles  have  been 
wrought.  On  certain  days  pilgrimages 
are  made  by  great  throngs,  who  start 
early  in  the  morning  from  St.  Pierre  and' 
vicinity,  and  in  processional  file  wind 
their  way  up  the  steep  road,  chanting 
hymns  as  the}*  march.  After  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  the  majority  of  the 
over-pious  ones  complete  their  devotion 
by  going  down  to  the  valley  at  the  left 
and  dipping  their  hands  in  the  water  of 
Lourve,  a  sort  of  font  or  spiritual  oracle, 
as  it  were,  near  which  is  one  of  the  many 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  encased  in  densely 
netted  foliage,  the  whole  shaded  by  a 
cluster  of  tree  ferns  that  rise  twenty-five 
feet  or  more. 

Every  hour  of  the  traveler's  stay  is 
tinged  with  surprise  and  wonderment  as 
be  mingles  in  and  gives  eye  to  the  kalei- 
doscope of  ethnological  pictures.  Stroll- 
ing up  the  great  highway,  the  Rue  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  toward  the  market-place,  one 
may  meet  the  most  diversified  race 
types,  even  a  bit  of  Orientalism  in  the 
shape  of  a  group  of  Hindoo  coolies,  lazily 
basking  themselves  in  the  hot  sun. 
They  form  a  great  factor  in  the  labor 
element  of  the  island,  and  are  imported 
in  vast  numbers  from  India  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  work  on  the  various  sugar 
estates.     They  are  under  a  contract  for 


a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  upon  the 
expiration  of  which  free  transportation 
is  offered  them  to  return  to  their  own 
country  with  their  savings,  or  the  choice 
to  remain  on  the  island,  content  with  a 
small  pension  or  bounty  that  is  usually 
awarded  them.  Many  remain  rather 
than  take  up  again  the  hardships  and 
struggles  in  their  own  native  land. 

You  follow  the  curved  street,  which 
becomes  narrower  after  crossing  the 
Roxelane  bridge,  and  it  soon  brings  you 
to  the  market.  What  an  animated  scene 
it  is  !  On  entering,  the  shrill,  chattering 
hum  that  flows  from  the  innumerable 
fantastic  tongues  is  nigh  unto  deafening. 
Squatting  in  all  manner  of  attitudes  are 
some  two  hundred  market  women,  who 
refer  to  the  respective  eatables  for  sale 
in  a  patois  that  is  apt  to  make  a  stranger 
think  himself  landed  in  some  foreign 
Stock  Exchange  rather  than  in  a  West 
Indian  market.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  the  almost  endless  variety  of  tropical 
fruit — mangoes,  avocados  or  alligator 
pears,  bananas  (little  ones  two  inches  in 
length  ;  what  we  term  bananas  are  called 
plaintains  in  the  West  Indies),  sappodil- 
los,  also  the  fruits  grown  in  northern 
latitudes,  and  the  choux-caraibes,  long 
roots.  These  are  made  into  a  sort  of 
mush,  and  form  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  Another 
food  for  the  poor  is  the  dried  codfish. 

Here  at  the  market  you  will  see  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  many 
West  Indian  types,  namely,  the  "  Por- 
teuses,"  or  carrier  girls.  These  women, 
though  the  greater  majority  of  them  are 
young  girls,  are  the  burden-bearers  of 
the  island,  and  as  a  special  type  of  phy- 
sical race  development  they  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  any  country.  This  perfec- 
tion of  bodily  physique  is  truly  wonder- 
ful, and  could  one  of  these  Porteuses 
discard  her  tray  and  turban  for  a  modern 
bonnet,  encase  her  hardened,  sun-blist- 
ered feet  in  tight-fitting  shoes,  exchange 
her  abbreviated  gown  of  many  colors 
for  a  fashionable  dress,  and  then  be 
transplanted  to  some  American  prome- 
nade, even  our  "  tailor-made  girl  "  would 
pale  before  the  "natural"  creation  of 
form  symmetry — nature's  own  handi- 
work, a  glowing  recompense  which  labor 
and  outdoor  life  awards  to  these  dark 
children  of  tropic  lands.  Their  physical 
endurance  in  sustaining  heavy  loads 
'neath  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun  is 
truly  astonishing.  An  occasion  presented 
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itself  for  witnessing  the  marvelous  en- 
durance of  these  people  while  on  a  drive 
to  a  mountain  village,  the  road  to  which 
was  a  series  of  horse-shoe  curves  or 
bends,  winding  in  some  places  at  an 
angle  of  eighty  or  ninety  degrees. 

Our  carriage  was  drawn  by  a  span  of 
mules  whose  qualities  of  perseverance 
seemed  dominant  in  their  natures,  yet 
quite  a  number  of  Porteuses  passed  us, 
and  notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex- 
clamations  of     the    driver    to   "  Allez, 


allez,"  our  speed  never  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  overtake  them.  Up  the  steep 
winding  road  we  saw  their  supple  figures 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  steady  stride, 
balancing  on  their  heads  the  heavily 
laden  tray,  one  hand  resting  on  their 
hips,  the  other  holding  a  mango  or  a 
piece  of  juicy  cane,  of  which  they  par- 
took with  seemingly  great  relish. 

Here,  as  in  the  Orient,  the  women  are 
the  burden-bearers  and  men  the  idlers 
(this  among  the  poorer  class  only).     I 
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remember  seeing  a  family  moving  on 
the  road  in  the  interior,  the  wife  with  a 
heavy  bedstead  on  her  head,  the  three 
girls  with  large  bundles  of  household 
articles,  while  following  leisurely  in  the 
rear  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  husband, 
whose  sole  exertion  was  at  intervals  to 
remove  a  long,  root-like  cigar  from  his 
mouth  and  fill  it  with  copious  drinks  of 
rum  from  a  bottle  that  stood  out  in  con- 
spicuous relief  from  his  shabby  garments. 


ently  discarded  here,  for  besides  the 
Blanchiseuses  who  work  here  it  is  a 
sort  of  general  bathing  ground. 

It  is  but  a  short  stroll  along  the  banks 
of  the  Roxelane,  passing  through  the 
Savannah,  until  you  reach  the  "  Jardin 
des  Plantes  " — once  a  most  famous  gar- 
den, ranking  with  the  Kew  of  London 
and  the  Calcutta  Gardens.  Through 
political  changes  the  Government  seized 
the   appropriation    of    money    for    the 
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Among  the  environs  of  St.  Pierre 
two  objects  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  beholder  :  the  Blanchiseuses  at 
work  in  the  Riviere  Roxelane  (the  River 
of  Washerwomen,  as  it  is  called),  and  the 
Botanical  Garden,  "Jardin  des  Plantes." 
The  former  is  a  most  interesting  sight. 
Up  the  bed  of  the  rocky  stream  some 
hundred  or  more,  if  the  day  be  fair,  of 
these  washerwomen  are  at  work,  stand- 
ing nearly  waist  deep,  beating  and  rins- 
ing the  linen,  while  the  rocks  are  all 
covered  with  the  white  cleansed  clothes. 
Stringent  forms  of  modesty  are  appar- 


proper  maintenance  of  the  garden,  and 
it  has  gradually  sunk  into  a  chaotic  state; 
yet  this  natural  decay  gives  it  a  weird 
and  most  odd  appearance.  Here  are 
tropic  trees  and  plants  in  all  their  many 
species.  A  fine  growth  of  bamboo 
stands  near  the  entrance,  and  there  is 
an  avenue  of  palm  some  two  hundred  feet 
in  height,  while  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade is  the  Cascade  Allee  des  Duels,  fall- 
ing some  seventy  feet  in  silvery  leaps 
from  out  a  background  of  rich  colored 
foliage.  In  all  of  the  walks  one  sees 
numerous  centipedes  and  scorpions,  but 
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the  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the  venomous 
serpent,  the  fer  de  lance  {craspedoceph- 
alus  lanccalatus).  Science  has  failed  to 
discover  an  antidote  for  its  bite,  which 
is  accompanied  by  decomposition,  fol- 
lowed by  certain  death.  Strange  that 
this  reptile 
should  be  a  cow- 
ard to  light,  for 
it  rarely  shows 
itself  by  day. 
During  many 
strolls  through 
this  garden  only 
once  did  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  one 
darting  across 
the  pathway. 
My  bare-footed 
carrier  rushed 
after  the  snake, 
only  to  find  him 
disappearing  in 
a  hole  under- 
neath the  de- 
caying under- 
brush. It  is  a 
tradition  among 
the  islanders 
that  to  see  a  fer 
de  lance  and  not 
to  kill  it  is  an 
omen  of  bad 
luck. 

Among  the 
curious  early 
morning  street 
scenes  one  may 
often  see  a 
mother  bathing 
a  little  naked  in- 
fant in  the  swift 
rushing  water 
of  the  gutters. 
Everywhere,  in 
all  thorough- 
fares, you  find 
this  constant 
flow  Of  water, 
while  at  the  va- 
rious street  cor- 
ners  or  the 
public    fountain 

congregate  the  women  with  their 
earthen  jars  and  pitchers  to  fill  these 
with  the  cold  mountain  water.  Here 
can  be  seen  poses  of  grace  whose  ease 
and  natural  simplicity  would  please  the 
heart  of  the  most  ardent  Delsartean;  and 
what  suggestions  for  artistic  study  in  the 
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arrangement  of  their  long  flowing  gowns 
called  "  Douillettes,"  usually  adorned  to 
a  superfluous  elaboration  !  The  physi- 
cal beauty  of  some  of  these  types  is  re- 
markably refreshing.  Combining  an 
admixture  of  races  the  Martinique  wom- 
en have  inher- 
ited a  peculiar 
charm  of  their 
own.  There  are 
four  or  five  gra- 
dations of  color, 
ranging  from 
the  darkened 
"  La  Belle  Afri- 
caine "  to  the 
satiny  hue  of 
the  Mulatress 
and  the  "La 
Fille  de  Cou- 
1  e  u  r  " — placing 
them  in  corre- 
sponding stratus 
of  well  -  defined 
social  positions. 
Their  move- 
ments of  easy 
grace,  hair  thick 
and  slightly 
curled,  complex- 
ion brown  but 
mellowed  into 
rich  tints  by  the 
tropic  sun,  eyes 
large,  dark  and 
poetic,  lips  red 
with  the  tinge 
of  the  sensuous, 
a  form  startling 
in  its  symmetry, 
bearing  aloft  a 
well-poised  head 
set  off  by  pictur- 
esque folds  of 
the  turban,  these 
all  produce  an 
effect  fascinat- 
ing as  it  is  un- 
common, and 
one  rarely  to  be 
seen  save  in  this 
land  of  the 
„  Southern  Cross. 
The  gorgeousness  of  costume  is  fast 
disappearing.  Many  are  discarding  the 
gaudy  colors  which  has  been  the  light 
of  the  island  in  bygone  days  for  the  more 
positive  ones  of  the  present  time. 

There  are   three  large  cathedrals  in 
'different  parts  of  the  city,  each  having 
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chimes  that  are  continually  pealing. 
The  interior  of  these  surpass  some 
seen  in  Northern  climes.  One  of  the 
grandest  sights  of  St.  Pierre  is  on  one 
of  the  feast  days  to  stand  near  the 
entrance   steps    of    the    white-towered 


most  striking  to  the  eye  is  the  turban  or 
headdress  of  the  women,  which  is  made 
from  the  Madras  silk  handkerchief  and  is 
of  infinite  shades  and  colors.  The  turban 
and  necklace  are  the  two  great  essen- 
tials of  embellishment  that  a  Martinique 
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cathedral  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Rue 
Victor  Hugo,  and  observe  the  many 
worshipers  enter  in  all  their  gorgeous 
attire.  Here  one  can  see  the  blending 
of  creole  adornment  at  its  height.  The 
first  bit  of  quaintness  or  oddity  that  is 


belle  takes  great  pride  in.  The  neck- 
lace, which  is  usually  formed  of  golden 
balls  twined  around  the  neck  in  three  or 
four  layers,  is  always  worn  on  festive 
occasions  and  promenade  days  on  the 
Savannah. 


To  be  concluded  in  Outing  for  February. 


"ONE   OF   THE   OLDEST   AND   MOST   PECULIAR   BRIDGES."      (p.  J26.) 


LENZ'S    WORLD    TOUR   AWHEEL 


IN    THE    LAND    OF    THE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


iLL  the  way  from 
Kobe  the  road 
had  been  level, 
with  now  and 
then  a  small 
knoll,  but  during 
the  next  seven 
miles  it  wound 
up  a  low  moun- 
tain range.  Dark- 
ness closed  ere  I 
reached  the  crest  of  the  range,  where  I 
had  to  pick  my  way  down  the  other 
side  and  then  up  another  range.  The 
grade  proved  very  gradual,  and  after 
reaching  the  top  of  the  second  range 
the  moon  kindly  slid  from  behind  the 
clouds  and  cast  a  silvery  light  over 
the  quiet  scene.  Down  I  went  noise- 
lessly in  and  out  on  the  mountain  side, 
until  at  last  I  reached  Mitsiiichi,  sixty- 
seven  miles  from  Kobe. 

Starting  early  in  the  morning  I  fol- 
lowed the  road,  which  wound  its  way 
over  a  low  hill,  from  the  top  of  which 
could  be  seen  a  large  valley  of  rice 
fields,  with  here  and  there  small  Japan- 
ese hamlets  nestling  at  the  foot  of  some 
green  mountain,  devoid  of  timber. 
Everywhere  on  the  mountain  or  hill- 
side are  huge  reservoirs  of  water  for  ir- 


rigating the  rice.  The  road  was  slight- 
ly rolling  and  proved  to  be  in  excellent 
condition  through  the  towns  of  Nishi, 
Katakami,  Hitoichi,  and  Fugii,  to-  Okay- 
ama,  the  capital  of  the  Bizen  Province. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Kaido  turned  north 
over  a  hill  at  Okayama  to  Makane,  where 
the  valleys  became  flat,  the  surrounding 
hills  and  mountains  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  trimmed  off  level  at  their 
base  to  even  up  with  the  valley.  The 
road  grew  narrow  again  from  Makane  to 
Kawabe  and  Yagake,  passing  rice-fields 
where  hundreds  of  Japanese  men  and 
women  were  busily  working. 

Rice  is  the  product  everywhere  in 
Japan  ;  no  thought  is  given  to  raising 
cows  and  hogs.  Seldom,  indeed,  could 
I  procure  milk.  However,  there  are 
plenty  of  chickens,  and  eggs  can  be 
bought  anywhere.  There  are  a  few 
ponies  that  draw  crude  plows  in  the 
fields  and  occasionally  haul  carts  on  the 
roads.  Now  and  then  I  would  pass  a 
Japanese  school  where  the  youngsters 
were  playing,  and  many  of  the  little 
folks  were  quite  expert  at  juggling 
balls.  The  youngsters  were  vastly  in- 
terested in  the  wheel,  and  yelled  with 
delight  when  I  hove  in  sight,  and  stared 
with  open-mouthed  astonishment  as  I 
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sped  down  the  road  till  out  of  sight.  At 
Yagake  the  road  again  wound  in  and  out 
around  the  hills  and  mountains.  A 
strong  westerly  wind,  blowing  all  day 
long,  made  me  content  to  remain  at 
Yagake  for  the  night. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  my  overland 
travels  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  me 
here  at  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  first- 
class  hotel.  The  Japanese  woman  who 
had  charge  of  my  room  took  unusual 
care  and  plenty  of  time  to  hang  up  my 
clothes  while  I  enjoyed  a  bath.  When 
she  stepped  out  my  pocket-book  was 
gone.  Calling  her  back  I  asked  for  it, 
and  she  cleverly  dropped  it  on  the  floor 
during  our  supposed  search  for  it.  Be- 
fore retiring  I  examined  the  contents 
and  to  my  surprise  found  a  ten-yen 
note  was  missing. 
Wishing  to  make 
nodisturbance  that 
night,  I  let  matters 
rest  until  morning. 

During  the  night 
I  could  hear  whis- 
pering and  chuck- 
ling among  the 
Japanese  at  their 
cunning.  In  the 
morning  mybreak- 
fast  was  brought 
to  my  room  by  a 
different  woman. 
Paying  my  bill 
first,  I  asked  for 
the  one  who  had 
been  in  my  room 
the  evening  before, 
but  they  did  not 
want     to      under- 


stand, and  all  put  in  an  appearance  but 
the  one  I  wanted.  So  I  went  in  search 
myself,  and  brought  her  to  my  room 
and  bade  the  others  to  vacate.  The 
woman  was  thoroughly  frightened  by 
the  proceedings,  and  when  I  started 
to  tell  her  how  she  had  dropped 
my  pocket-book,  speaking  all  the 
Japanese  I  knew,  and  adding  enough 
English  to  let  her  know  I  was  angry, 
she  threw  both  hands  in  front  of  her, 
left,  and  returning  with  the  ten  dollars 
and  some  trifling  papers,  she  prayed 
earnestly  for  forgiveness  ;  and  the  en- 
tire hotel  force  seemed  to  know  what 
had  happened,  as  all  were  greatly 
frightened.  The  Japanese  are  mostly 
honest,  yet,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
there  are  thieves  among  them. 


Not  feeling  in  the  best  of  humor,  I 
bade  them  bood-bye  and  wheeled  down 
the  valley  to  Kannabe  and  Imatzu. 
From  here  the  Kaido  at  last  bore  to- 
wards the  famous  Inland  Sea.  At 
Onomichi  and  Mihara  the  road  ran 
along  the  water's  edge  and  afforded 
some  charming  views,  the  small  barren 
and  rugged  islands  appearing  like  so 
many  mountain -tops  extending  above 
the  water.  Many  queer-looking  sailing 
craft  lent  animation  to  a  scene  distinct- 
ively Japanese  in  character. 

From  Onomichi  the  Chugoka-Kaido 
again  follows  along  the  top  of  a  level  to 
Hongo,  whence  it  turns  inland  over  a 
mountain  range.  The  ascent  was  very 
gradual  to  the  top  of  the  height,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  but  on  the  other  side 
the  down  grade 
was  something  to 
be  remembered. 
Although  it  was 
almost  dark  I  at- 
tempted the  dan- 
gerous coast  and 
finally  reached  the 
bottom  safely,  and 
rolled  along  the 
base  of  the  mount- 
ains to  Tamari  for 
the  night.  Here  I 
was  fortunate  en- 
ough to  get  some 
chopped  beefsteak 
cooked  as  I  could 
enjoy  it.  In  the 
morning  I  found 
that  I  had  to  climb 
another  mountain 
range,  four  and 
It  was  hard 
up,    the 


MANY  OF  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS  WERE  QUITE  EXPERT 
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one-half  miles  to  the  top.     it  \ 
work  all  the    way,  but,    once 


climb  was  repaid  by  a  gradual  descent 
down  to  the  plateau  of  Saijo.  Be- 
yond this  I  wheeled  rapidly  over  a 
perfectly  smooth  road  to  a  narrow 
mountain  canyon.  Then  the  route  led 
down  by  the  side  of  a  rumbling  brook 
for  about  six  miles  to  Kami  Seno,  wind- 
ing through  the  mountains  as  it  went, 
until  at  last,  at  the  end  of  eight  miles,  a 
knoll  arose  that  required  a  dismount. 

The  valley  widened  here  to  Kaidaichi, 
and  once  more  I  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  this  time  at  Hiroshima,  the 
capital  of  its  province.  I  had  a  pleasant 
experience  here.  I  concluded  to  feast 
on  some  shrimp,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  surrounded  by  a  curious  crowd 
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that  blocked  the  street.  The  feast  was 
all  right,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  Jap- 
anese merchant  sent  me  three  tins  of 
his  canned  beef  for  the  approval  of  the 
foreigner.  I  accepted  them  with  delight, 
and  carried  them  along,  glad  to  find 
something  with  which  I  was  familiar. 

Beyond  Hiroshima,  the  highway  be- 
came as  smooth  as  a  solid  marble  slab. 
It  is  mainly  built  on  a  substantial  sea- 
wall, which  extends  along  the  coast  and 
leads  in  and  out  to  Hatsutkaichi  and 
Kuba.  Small  knolls  of  rock  extending 
out  on  the  beach,  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  feet  high,  were  cut  through, 
and  one  at  Kuba  was  tunneled,  to  form 
a  passage  for  a  road  that  is  sure  to 
please  wheelmen.  There  were  no  signs 
of  blasting  in  making  these  cuts,  and  no 
doubt  they  were  all  hewed  by  native 
stone-masons.  Many  small  fishing  ham- 
lets are  dotted  along  the  shore,  the  chief 
industry  among  these  people  being  sar- 
dine-fishing, the  fish  being  prepared  for 
commerce  by  the  natives. 

I  saw  hundreds  of  women  diligently 
scraping  aWay  the  sand  in  quest  of  shell- 
fish when  the  tide  was  low. 

For  five  miles  more  I  wheeled  along 
this  delightful  and  picturesque  stretch 
of  coast,  then  the  Kaido  turned  inland 
again  to  Iwakuni.  When  I  dismounted 
my  cyclometer  registered  just  sixty 
miles  from  Tamari  for  the  day. 

Next  morning  I  crossed  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  peculiar  bridges  I  ever 
saw.  It  spanned  the  river  at  Iwakuni, 
and  consisted  of  five  arches,  each  de- 
scribing part  of  a  circle  from  pier  to 
pier,  independent  of  one  another.  Cross- 
ing it  was  like  climbing  over  five  im- 
mense casks,  and  walking  alone  was 
hard  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  the  toil 
of  bearing  burdens  or  drawing  heavy 
loads  over  in  carts.  That  bridge  is  dis- 
tinctively Japanese,  as  one  will  readily 
admit  when  one  "  gets  onto  its  curves." 

After  wheeling  for  a  short  stretch  along 
the  river  I  found  that  the  road  turned 
abruptly  up  over  a  low  but  very  steep 
mountain  ;  beyond  this  rose  another  ex- 
asperating height,  and  beyond  it  a  third 
mountain.  In  fact,  the  entire  stretch  of 
twenty-four  miles  through  Hashirano, 
Kuga,  and  Imaichi  to  Hanaska  was 
through  a  mountainous  and  difficult  but 
beautiful  green  country.  Going  down 
the  mountain  grade  towards  Tokuyana, 
I  saw  the  Inland  Sea  again,  glimmering 
in  the  distance.     At  Fukugawa  I  was  on 


the  rocky  beach  again,  thence  over  a 
high  peninsula  to  Tonomi,  whence  the 
Kaido  once  more  was  level  to  Miyaichi. 
As  at  Kyoto,  I  passed  immense  throngs 
of  natives  returning  home  over  the  road 
from  some  gala-day.  Seen  in  the  dis- 
tance their  red  and  green  blankets  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  so  many  bands 
of  American  Indians.  I  had  fun  with 
these  gaudily-garbed  people.  Down 
grades  were  plentiful,  and  most  of  the 
time  I  coasted  swiftly.  Every  now  and 
again  I'd  sweep  around  a  curve  and 
charge  wildly  at  a  chattering  group  of 
pedestrians.  A  wild  yell  would  invari- 
ably scatter  them  like  chaff  in  a  breeze, 
and  a  brief  backward  glance  caught 
many  a  startled  face — though,  to  be  can- 
did, there  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter. 

The  Kaido  from  Miyaichi  west  again 
bore  inland,  cutting  its  way  up  another 
mountain,  near  the  top  of  which  the 
road  led  through  a  tunnel  for  almost  a 
half-mile.  Oil  lamps  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, but  even  at  that  it  was  quite  a 
relief  to  get  out  of  it,  as  the  coolies 
kept  up  a  continual  warning  yell  to  one 
another  going  through.  Beyond,  it  was 
almost  a  continuous  coast  to  Ogari,  the 
grade  being  just  enough  to  make  the 
speed  uniform.  The  country  still  con- 
tinued hilly  and  mountainous  through 
Yamanaka  and  Funagi  to  Asa.  From 
the  Habu  Valley  to  Ozuki  the  road 
wound  its  way  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  rice-fields,  and  at  last  the  In- 
land Sea  came  to  view  again  for  the  last 
time  at  Toyoura,  now  gradually  nar- 
rowing down  to  a  strait  at  Akamagaseki 
— or  Shimonoseki,  the  old  name. 

When  I  reached  the  wharf  the  water 
was  alive  with  sampans  and  shipping 
craft  of  every  description,  but  night 
was  closing  in  upon  me  and  the  steam- 
launches  had  stopped  crossing  the  strait 
for  the  day,  so  I  was  content  to  tarry  at 
Akamagaseki. 

Here  ends  the  Chugoku-Kaido,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  from  Ozaka. 
It  is  almost  equal  to  the  Tokaido  from 
Tokio  to  Kyoto,  but  not  shaded  so  nicely 
with  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  mountain  grades,  however,  are 
more  gentle  than  some  on  the  Tokaido. 

I  was  just  about  partaking  of  another 
Japanese  meal  when  a  native  boy  ar- 
rived, bearing  a  card  requesting  me  to 
call  and  dine  with  the  only  other  for- 
eigner at  Akamagaseki,  Mr.  Matthiesen 
Smith,   a  merchant   and   old   resident. 
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Needless  to  say  I  was  not  slow  to  accept 
the  unexpected  invitation.  With  Mr. 
Smith  I  found  Captain  H.  J.  Carrew,  a 
pilot  of  the  Inland  Sea.  Together  we 
had  a  social  chat  in  English,  which  was 
a  treat  indeed  to  me. 

The  latest  important  news  since  I  left 
Kobe  was  discussed,  namely,  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  steamer,  Ravenna, 
running  into  a  new  Japanese  man-of- 
war,  Chishima  Kan,  just  completed  for 
them  by  the  French  Government.  The 
ships  collided  in  the  early  morning  in 
the  Inland  Sea,  owing  to  some  misun- 


waters  of  the  strait  in  a  Japanese  steam 
launch  to  Moji,  and  I  was  soon  spinning 
along  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  Dairi 
and  Kokura  and  leaving  the  fussy  little 
harbor  of  old  Shimonoseki  far  in  the 
rear.  The  Imperial  road  through  the 
northern  part  of  Kiusiu  Island  is  called 
the  Nagasaki-Kaido. 

The  road,  however,  is  comparatively 
little  used  from  Kokura  through  the 
small  towns  of  Kurosaki  and  Koyanose. 
The  entire  stretch  is  very  hilly.  At 
Naskata  the  country  is  flat  and  the 
road     excellent      through      Iizuka     to 
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derstanding  of  signals,  and,  remarkable 
to  state,  the  ironclad  sank  at  once. 
This  unhappy  blunder  cost  sixty-one 
lives.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer,  although  badly  damaged, 
reached  the  Nagasaki  dry  dock  safely. 

The  Imperial  Railroad  is  only  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Onomichi,  and  is  in 
process  of  construction  to  Hiroshima. 
The  Japanese  telegraph  line,  however, 
serves  as  an  excellent  guide  from  Ono- 
michi, as  it  follows  the  Chugoku-Kaido. 

Next    morning   I   crossed   the    swift 


Uchino,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain 
range.  This  section  is  noted  for  its 
soft  bituminous  coal  beds.  The  mined 
coal  is  hauled  and  carried  to  the  river 
by  men  and  women,  then  loaded  on 
boats  and  sent  down  stream  to  the 
coast.  The  peculiar  temple  arches  are 
as  pi  en  tf  til  on  this  island  as  in  Japan 
proper.  On  the  coast,  in  the  rice-fields  or 
woods,  I  noticed  the  same  two  bars,  one 
curved  up,  the  other  straight,  mounted 
on  two  pillars  ;  there  is  always  one  over 
the  path  to  a  temple.      I  also  saw  stone 
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images  of  Buddha  here  and  there  on  the 
roadside  in  out-of-the-way  nooks.  From 
Uchino  the  Kaido  makes  an  ascent  of 
the  mountain  side  with  no  regard  for 
a  uniform  grade.  Two  short  stretches 
are  paved  with  large  rocks  like  the 
road  on  the  Odawara  range.  Fortunately 
I  had  only  to  climb  two  miles  to  reach 
the  top,  where,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
I  found  that  the  five-mile  trail  down  the 
other  side  to  Yamaemura  was  steep, 
but  smooth  and  ridable. 

The  small  town  of  Harada  was  but 
four  miles  away,  but  I  covered  thirty 
miles  next  forenoon  before  I  finally 
reached  it.  After  leaving  Yamaemura 
a  broad  valley  lay  to  the  west,  and  away 
I  wheeled  down  the  valley  for  fifteen 
miles  without  asking  any  questions, 
so  sure  was  I  of  the  road.  My  dis- 
tances were  beginning  not  to  tally  be- 
tween villages,  so  asking  for  inforVna- 
tion  I  was  informed  I  was  traveling 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  my 
proper  route.  I  wheeled  back  the  fifteen 
miles,  not  feeling  in  the  best  of  humor, 
for  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  lost  my 
way  in  Japan.-  On  reaching  Haruda  I 
was  very  careful  to  ask  for  Tajiro,  and  at 
last  was  headed  right  on  the  Nagasaki- 
Kaido,  which  was  plainly  indicated  by 
the  telegraph  line.  To  Toderoki  and 
Nakabura  the  country  was  a  little  roll- 
ing, but  beyond  the  latter  place  the  road 
entered  a  flat  valley  and  led  through 
Kanzaki  and  Sakaibara  to  Saga,  the 
capital  of  the  Hizen  Province.  Although 
the  shades  of  darkness  were  falling  fast 
I  continued  on  to  Ushitsu.  The  archi- 
tecture in  the  Japanese  buildings  in 
large  or  small  towns  was  always  alike 
— light  and  plain,  with  sometimes  a  tile 
roof,  sometimes  one  of  straw  nearly 
two  feet  thick.  A  very  noticeable  and 
sad  feature  of  road  travel  all  over 
Japan  is  the  large  percentage  of  blind 
people  met.  These  unfortunates  are 
continually  calling  out  their  "  lookout  " 
warnings,  or  blowing  a  bamboo  whistle 
to  proclaim  their  infirmity.  Some  peo- 
ple claim  that  the  custom  of  allowing 
infants  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of 
children,  who  allow  their  youthful 
charges  to  sleep  with  their  heads  hang- 
ing back,  is  the  cause  of  blindness  and 
defective  eyesight,  the  intense  sunlight 
which  falls  on  the  closed  eyes  being 
very  injurious. 

My  bicycle  tour  in  Japan  was  now 
rapidly  coming  to  an  end,  as  Nagasaki 


was  but  seventy-two  miles  away.  From 
that  port  I  intended  to  sail  on  the  twelfth 
of  December  for  Shanghai,  China,  my 
chosen  ship  being  the  Japanese  steam- 
ship Saikio  Maru. 

A  steady  rain  next  morning  prevented 
my  setting  out  for  Nagasaki.  In  a  bi- 
cycle journey  allowance  must  always  be 
made  for  rain,  as  the  wheelman  will  be 
disappointed  in  his  calculations  if  this 
be  neglected.  In  the  afternoon  the  rain 
ceased  long  enough  to  dry  the  stoned 
road,  but  I  had  only  wheeled  fifteen 
miles  down  the  valley  to  Tsukazaki 
when  it  commenced  raining  again. 

The  wind  and  occasional  showers  of 
rain  made  the  riding  somewhat  disa- 
greeable. I  however  wheeled  down  the 
narrow  valley  to  Ureshino,  whence  the 
road  winds  up  another  range  of  moun- 
tains for  three  miles,  and  down  the  wet 
and  slippery  mountain  side  to  Sonoki, 
on  the  shore  of  a  large  inland  bay. 

The  route  to  Omura  is  a  beautiful 
level  stretch  along  the  bay,  but  the  wind 
and  showers  made  it  slightly  uncom- 
fortable. After  crossing  the  divide  of 
the  isthmus,  I  rolled  alongside  of  a  rush- 
ing mountain  stream  to  Isahaya.  Nearly 
all  the  transporting  on  the  road  in  the 
Hizen  province  is  done  on  pack-horses, 
or  ponies,  the  rope  harness  being  made 
up  in  red,  white,  green  and  blue  colors, 
giving  the  nags  the  appearance  of  circus 
animals.  Usually  these  slow  and  easy- 
going beasts  of  burden  were  too  tired  to 
scare,  so  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  warn 
the  almost  sleeping  coolie  leading  the 
horse.  One  young  pony,  however,  had 
some  life  left  in  him,  and  no  sooner  did 
he  see  the  bicycle  than  he  jerked  away 
from  his  owner,  and  sending  his  burden 
of  kegs  and  bundles  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, ran  down  the  road  at  a  rattling 
speed,  to  the  dismay  of  the  coolie. 

Following  the  telegraph  line  out  of 
Isahaya,  the  road  crossed  over  a  rolling 
country  to  Yagami,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Amakusa  Bay.  The  approach  of  dark- 
ness prevented  me  from  wheeling  on  to 
Nagasaki,  now  but  nine  miles  away. 

My  last  stretch  in  Japan  was  to  be  by 
no  means  a  delightful  level  ride  to  Nag- 
asaki, for  an  ancient  earthquake  had 
built  a  lofty  mountain  range  extending 
south  over  a  small  peninsula.  I  found 
the  going  fairly  good  along  the  shore 
for  a  half-mile,  then  the  road  turned  up 
the  mountain  in  the  old  "  switchback  " 
style,   zigzagging  back  and  forth   in  a 
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most  reckless  fashion.  With  a  low  gear 
most  of  the  two  and  one-half  miles  can 
be  ridden,  but  it  is  slow,  tiresome  work. 
From  the  top  a  grand  view  can  be  ob- 
tained of  varied  heights  and  far-reach- 
ing vales.     Looking  backward   I  could 


command  four  miles  of  the  road,  wind- 
ing up  the  mountain  side,  and  enlivened 
with  a  long  procession  of  jinrickisha 
carts,  pack-horses,  coolies  and  peasants, 
toiling  slowly  up  or  down.  The  ex- 
treme point  of  this  four-mile  stretch  of 
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road  was  only  about  two  miles  away  in 
an  air  line.  A  notch  over  one  hundred 
feet  deep  is  cut  through  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  down  the  other  side  ex- 
tends a  winding  gradual  grade  for  an- 
other two  and  one-half  miles.  As  I 
rounded  the  last  curve  at  the  bottom  of 
this  grade,  Nagasaki  and  its  harbor  at 
last  came  into  view.  It  was  just  eleven 
o'clock,  December  tenth,  when  I  reached 
the  Bellevue  Hotel  in  the  foreign  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

My  cyclometer  registered  960  miles 
covered  in  seventeen  and  a  half  riding 
days.  The  Nagasaki-Kaido  is  158  miles 
long.  This  added  to  the  length  of 
Chugoku,  Ozaka  and  Tokaido,  makes 
the  exact  distance  overland  907  miles 
from  Tokio  to  Nagasaki. 

Nagasaki  has  a  population  of  about 
forty  thousand,  including  Chinese  and 
two  hundred  foreigners,  missionaries, 
officials  and 
merchants. 
Contiguous 
to  Nagasaki 
spreads  a 
country  of  ex- 
ceeding nat- 
ural beauty. 
In  the  dis- 
tance rise  tier 
after  tier  of 
rounding,  for- 
ested hills, 
refreshing  in 
their  garb 
of  varying 
greens ;  be- 
tween luxuriant  groves  extend  lovely 
valleys  and  long,  grassy  slopes,  the 
whole  scene  forming  a  picture  not 
easily  rivaled  even  in  fair  Japan.  The 
old  city  crouches  at  the  feet  of  pict- 
uresque hills,  softly  garbed  with  rich- 
est foliage  and  dotted  with  temples  and 
tea-houses.  Here  and  there  are  darkly 
shadowed  ravines,  half  concealing  the 
silver  gleam  of  hurrying  brooks,  and 
from  one  height  in  particular  the  visitor 
commands  a  noble  expanse  of  land  and 
water  which  spreads  like  a  mighty  pict- 
ure to  vague  green  and  purplish  bounds. 
Within  the  silent  cordon  of  hill  and 
mount  sparkles  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful harbors  in  the  world — a  reach  of 
well-guarded  water  something  over  four 
miles  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.    Upon  its  almost  waveless  surface 
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ride  the  ever  present  men-of-war,  ship- 
ping of  many  flags,  and  countless  fish- 
ing craft  and  sampans.  One  very 
interesting  island  fragment  is  "  Papen- 
berg,"  of  evil  memory,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  facing  seaward,  over  which 
thousands  of  native  converts  to  Christi- 
anity were  hurled  in  days  of  old.  The 
Bellevue  and  Smith  hotels  and  an  excel- 
lent club  almost  make  the  foreigner 
forget  that  he  is  an  exile.  In  a  public 
park  stands  the  Osuwa,  a  noted  temple. 
I  visited  the  bazaar,  and  also  saw  some 
beautiful  tortoise-shell  work  in  little 
shops,  besides  many  other  curios — but 
Japanese  wares  and  arts  are  entirely 
beyond  my  comprehension,  so  I  will  not 
attempt  to  particularize. 

A  great  drawback  to  Nagasaki  is  the 
lack  of  railroad  connections.  These 
will  no  doubt  come  in  time,  for,  al- 
though  Japan   is  a   very  mountainous 

country,  it 
does  not  pre- 
se  nt  such 
difficulty  to 
railroad  buil- 
ding as  the 
Siskiyou,  or 
theRockyand 
All  egheny 
mountains  in 
America,  all 
of  which  have 
been  success- 
fully crossed 
years  ago. 

It  was  with 
feelings  of 
sincere  regret  that  I  prepared  to  leave 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  an  intensely 
interesting  country  and  people,  to  say 
the  least.  And  had  it  not  been  for  new 
lands  yet  before  me,  I  might  have  dallied 
for  a  year.  The  language  is  comparative- 
ly easy  ;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  inland 
towns  I  astonished  the  natives  by  read- 
ily picking  up  a  few  words  of  their 
tongue. 

The  food  was  rather  trying.  Rice, 
eggs  and  fish  becomes  a  tiresome  bill  of 
fare,  but  in  some  of  the  coast  towns, 
meats  and  soft  shell  crabs,  milk  and 
other  foods  can  be  obtained.  The  hotel 
bills  were  very  low,  varying  from  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  for  supper,  lodging, 
breakfast  and  bath.  Considering  that 
Japanese  money  is  only  worth  seventy 
per  cent,  of  gold,  the  rates  usually 
charged  are  low.     In   the  coast  towns, 
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and  places  reached  by  the  ordinary  tour- 
ist, the  prices  are  sometimes  exorbitant, 
when  the  quality  of  the  accommoda- 
tions is  considered.  The  lowest  denom- 
ination of  coin  is  a  brass  piece  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  center.  One  of  these 
is  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  a  cent  in 
value,  and  the  coin  is  mainly  used  at 
inland  points  where  prices  of  every- 
thing- rule  very  low. 

Despite  the  mountainous  topography 
of  Japan,  the  roads  are  excellent,  espe- 
cially the  Imperial  Kaido.  A  cyler's 
lines  assuredly  fall  in  pleasant  places 
when  he  reaches  this  wonderful  road, 
which  is  in  reality  an  almost  straight 
highway  nine  hundred  miles  long.  No- 
where in  America  can  the  wheelman 
find  a  road  kept  in  as  fine  condition. 

Regretfully  I  completed  my  few 
simple  preparations  for  leaving  the  Mi- 
kado's charming-  countrv.  The  next  land 


the  good  pneumatic  would  touch  would 
be  "  Flowery,"  strange,  inhospitable, 
half-understood,  and,  to  me,  not  very  at- 
tractive China.  A  nerve-racking  screech 
of  the  siren,  or  piston  whistle,  warned 
everybody  that  the  Japanese  steamer 
was  about  to  start,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments she  slowly  swung  around  till  her 
nose  pointed  for  the  outlet  of  the  har- 
bor— and  we  were  off.  Our  ship  carried 
only  fourteen  cabin  passengers,  while 
thirty  "Japs"  and  Chinamen  found 
what  comfort  was  to  be  had  in  the  steer- 
age. All  the  officers  of  the  ship  were 
English,  and  the  crew  Japanese.  My 
last  views  of  the  Land  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  very  fair.  Slowly  the 
rounded  green  heights  sank  into  the 
sleepy  billows,  till  only  a  purplish  haze 
marked  the  wonderful  land  I  had  left, 
and  we  were  plowing  the  soupy 
swells  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 


TDEHOLD  a  dying  King  !    the  hoary  year — 

•*—'  His  garnered  days  are  gathered  in  the  sheaf — 

The  glory,  and  the  grandeur,  and  the  grief 
Are  ended  now,  and  only  death  is  here. 

Tread  lightly  and  let  fall,  perchance,  a  tear 

For  this  poor  King  whose  reign  was  all  too  brief, 
Whose  splendor  has  become  a  withered  leaf, 

A  nickering  candle,  and  a  waiting  bier. 

But  hark,  the  stroke  is  on  the  midnight  hour. 
See  !    he  is  clutching,  gasping,  he  is  gone  ! 

This  infant  at  the  door !    what  doth  he  bring  ? 
Ring  out,  ring  out  from  every  town  and  tower  ! 
Ring  out  the  bells  until  the  break  of  dawn, 

And  shout,  "The  King  is  dead !    Long  live  the  King !  " 

ALBERT    BIGELOW    PAINE. 


HOMESTEAD. 
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IV. 

THE  pri- 
mary 
object 
sought 
in  the  Guard 
is,  a  body  of 
men  able  and 
willing  to  un- 
dertake any 
work  in  the 
service  of  the 
State,  for 
which  the 
State  may  need  them.  The  arms  and 
equipments  of  the  Infantry  are  uni- 
form throughout  the  entire  force  ;  each 
man  has  the  latest  model  of  Spring- 
field breech-loading  rifle,  caliber  forty- 
five,  with  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  knap- 
sack, haversack,  canteen,  meat  can, 
knife,  fork  and  spoon.  Their  uniform 
is  the  undress  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Arm)r,  the  only  points  of  dif- 
ference being  the  Keystone  badge 
(which  is  worn  by  officers  and  men),  the 
State  button,  and  the  letters  N.  G.  P.  on 


the  belt-plate  and  equipments  ;  the  men 
are  also  furnished  with  a  serviceable 
blanket,  a  rubber  blanket  and  overcoat. 
The  Cavalry  troops  are  armed  and 
equipped  like  those  of  the  United  States 
Army  (excepting  the  troop  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  has  a  Winchester  carbine  of 
its  own,  in  place  of  the  Springfield  cali- 
ber forty-five),  but  without  revolvers. 
Until  recently  the  Artillery  has  been 
sadly  deficient  in  equipment,  its  guns, 
carriages  and  harness  being  relics  of 
the  late  war, 
and  quite  as 
dangerous  to 
friend  as  to  foe. 
The  principal 
cause  of  this 
was  the  tardi- 
ness withwhich 
the  National 
G  o  v  e  r  n  m  ent 
moved  in  the 
manufacture  of 
modern  high 
power  field- 
guns.  During 
the   past   year,       COl.  willis  j.  hulings. 
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however,  a  complete  battery  of  six  of 
the  new  3.2-inch  rifled  guns  has  been 
purchased  by  the  State  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  batteries — two  guns  to 
each.  These  guns,  with  the  machine 
guns  (Gatling)  now  in  their  hands,  and 
the  few  old  guns  which  are  capable  of 
rendering  service  when  repaired,  places 
this  arm  in  a  condition  to  give  a  good 
account  of  itself  in  case  of  future  trou- 
ble. The  Drill  Regulations  and  Manual 
of  Guard  Duty  adopted  for  the  United 
States  Army  are  also  adopted  for  use 
of  the  National  Guard. 

A  full  and  complete  outfit  of  tentage, 
kept  constantly  on^hand,  provides  for 
the  sheltering  of  the  Guard  when  called 
out.  With  a  single  exception,  all  the 
companies  of  the  Guards  are  located  on 
some  line  of  railroad,  which  greatly 
facilitates  concentration.  While 
the  system  of  electing  the  vari- 
ous officers  of  a  regiment  has  se- 
cured so  far,  as  a  rule,  capable, 
efficient  and  zealous  men  for 
the  various  positions,  there  are 
points  of  view  from  which  it 
seems  incompatible  with  the 
highest  discipline  of  the  Guard. 
Where  the  continuance  of  com- 
mand depends  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  commanded,  a 
greater  or  less  pressure  upon 
the  commander  must  in  many 
cases  result.  This  tends  to 
slacken  discipline.  However 
this  may  be,  the  system  of 
electing  officers  now  in  use  has 
been  insisted  upon  by  our  citi- 
zen soldiery  since  its  earliest 
existence,  and  probably  could  not  now 
be  altered  in  time  of  peace.  The  re- 
quirement that  each  officer  shall  pass  an 
examination,  before  a  board  of  officers, 
as  to  his  capacity  and  fitness  for  com- 
mand before  he  can  receive  a  commis- 
sion, is  a  most  salutary  check,  securing 
the  rejection  of  any  possibly  incompe- 
tent or  unworthy  aspirant.  The  effect 
of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  to  dismiss  those  who  may 
be  found  unfit  for  command  in  the  peri- 
odical inspections.  The  term  of  enlist- 
ment (three  years)  is  probably  the  most 
suitable,  allowing  the  man  ample  time 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
taste  for  a  military  life,  while  learning 
practically  the  duties  of  a  soldier  ;  yet 
short  enough  for  any  public  spirited 
young  man  to  be  able  to  devote  it  to  the 
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service  of  the  State  in  time  of  peace, 
thus  qualifying  himself  for  more  effi- 
cient service  of  his  country  in  case  of 
war.  The  number  of  men  wearing  "  con- 
tinuous service  stripes  "in  the  ranks  of 
the  Guard  is  good  evidence  that  the  serv- 
ice is  not  entirety  unpleasant  or  unprofit- 
able (from  a  physical  point  of  view). 
The  provision  for  disbanding  such  com- 
panies as  fail  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  drill  and  discipline  makes 
constant  effort  necessary  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  men,  besides  rendering  nec- 
essary a  close  scrutiny  of  all  applicants 
for  enlistment  ;  in  some  companies  a 
candidate  is  held  on  probation  till  his 
character  and  capacity  are  fully  tested. 
The  annual  encampments  of  the  Guard, 
lasting  (not  to  exceed)  fourteen  days, 
are  most  valuable  features  in  the  practi- 
cal instruction  of  the  troops. 
These  are  held  alternately  by 
Regiments,  Brigades,  and  by 
Division,  thus  enabling  all  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  most  of  the  duties  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  Tents  are  usually 
pitched  for  these  camps  before 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  (by  ad- 
vance details),  which  deprives 
many  of  the  men  of  practical 
experiences  in  that  line.  The 
rate  of  pay  allowed  is  enough 
to  enable  men  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  for  these  en- 
campments without  (in  most 
cases)  subjecting  them  to  any 
serious  pecuniary  loss.  The 
ration  furnished,  when  on  duty, 
is  based  on  that  of  the  Regular  Army, 
though  not  strictly  confined  to  the  ar- 
ticles prescribed  in  the  army  regulations. 
Each  company  has  its  own  mess,  mess 
furniture  and  cooking  utensils  ;  the  State 
supplies  only  the  meat  can,  mess  pans 
and  camp  kettles.  The  company  cooks, 
who  are  such  important  personages  in 
the  regular  service,  are,  in  most  cases, 
wanting  in  the  Guard,  their  places  being 
filled  by  men  specially  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion, who  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
companies  at  any  time.  As  the  stomach 
is  a  most  vital  point  in  any  army,  this 
point  of  weakness  will  sooner  or  later 
receive  the  attention  necessary  to  pre- 
vent serious  evil  consequences.  Many 
companies  have  men  in  their  ranks  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  their  company 
kitchens  in  case  of  emergency,  and  all 
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might  easily  be  thus  provided.  The  sys- 
tem of  military  courts  in  the  Guard, 
while  conforming  in  most  respects  to 
that  of  the  United  States  Army,  is  in 
one  point  given  greater  power  than  is 
now  allowed  to  the  courts  organized  by 
the  United  States  law,  viz. :  that  of  com- 
pelling the  testimony  of  civilian  witness- 
es, "the  same  as  courts  of  common  law 
jurisdiction,"  thus  tending  to  the  fuller 
administration  of  justice  in  all  cases. 
But  as  punishments  are  intended  as  a 
warning  to  others,  as  well  as  to  the  of- 
fender, the  provision  for  ten  days'  notice 
to  the  accused  of  the  convening  of  the 
court,  while  perhaps  necessary  in  some 
cases,  seems,  in  the  case  of  minor  infrac- 
tions of  discipline,  which  would  be 
brought  before  the  regimental  or  bat- 
talion court,  to  be  not  in  the  interest  of 
discipline  or  economy. 

For  some  years  the  State  law  in  this 
respect  has  been  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  convening  of  courts  under  the 
United  States  "Article  of  War,"  and 
trials  have  been  held  after  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  amending  the  present  law, 
so  that  cases  of  breach  of  discipline  in 
camp  can  be  brought  before  a  Court 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrest  of 
the  accused.  Should  this  become  a  law, 
even  though  the  notice  is  long  for  most 
cases,  courts  can  be  held  while  witnesses 
are  present,  with  the  events  fresh  in 
their  memories,  and  the  State  saved  un- 
necessary cost  in  transporting  men  to 
and  from  the  meeting  place  of  a  court 
after  separating  them  at  the  close  of  a 
camp,  by  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles,  for 
no  good  purpose.  Where  so  many  dif- 
ficulties attend  the  assembling  of  a  court 
martial  the  natural  tendency  is  to  pass 
over  in  silence  offences  which  should,  in 
the  interest  of  discipline,  be  brought 
before  a  court,  or  else  to  resort  to  sum- 
mary punishment. 

While  a  soldier  may  "  growl "  over 
this  last  mode  of  punishment,  and  per- 
haps find  many  to  sympathize  with  him 
(as  in  the  celebrated  lams  case),  all  op- 
portunity for  this  is  removed  if  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  after  an  impartial 
hearing  of  his  case.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law  appeals  to  the  convening 
authority,  before  final  action,  can  still 
be  had  without  unnecessary  delay,  thus 
preserving  all  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

An  opportunity  to  judge  the  value  of 
the  new  organization  occurred  in  1889, 


when  one  regiment  (as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  staff  officers)  were  sent  to  Johns- 
town to  preserve  order  and  assist  in  the 
measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  a  most  disastrous  flood.  The 
services  rendered  by  them  were  of  great 
value,  and  were  highly  appreciated. 

During  this  year  the  entire  Division 
took  part  in  the  "  Inaugural  Parade  "  in 
Washington,  and  in  the  parade  in  New 
York  during  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  Washington's  inauguration. 

Although  much  had  been  confidently 
expected  of  the  Guard  after  its  reor- 
ganization, the  great  test  of  its  efficiency 
and  ability  was  delayed  till  1892,  when, 
about  eleven  p.  m.  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
the  order  of  the  Major-General  Com- 
manding for  the  movement  of  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Brigades  to  Pittsburg  and 
the  First  Brigade  to  Mount  Gretna,  was 
delivered  to  the  telegraph  operators 
at  Harrisburg  for  transmission  to  the 
Brigade  commanders.  The  events  of 
the  Homestead  riots  are  too  fresh  in 
the  public  mind  to  render  necessary 
any  detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  Governor  to 
give  his  order,  under  which  the  Major- 
General  acted,  or  of  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  camp.  A  more  severe 
test  of  the  time  required  for  concen-  ■ 
trating  the  troops  than  was  inaugurated 
by  this  Sunday  night  message  would  be 
difficult  to  prearrange.  The  telegraph 
offices  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
were  closed  for  Sunday  (or  the  night) ; 
the  season  was  midsummer,  when  many 
of  the  officers  and  men  had  sought 
refuge  from  the  stifling  heat  at  seaside 
or  mountain  resorts.  No  warning  had 
been  given. 

Thanks  to  the  system  of  railway  tele- 
graph lines,  messages  could  be  sent 
through  their  offices  and  block  towers  ; 
messengers  were  hired  at  these  places 
and  the  orders  sped.  Some  of  the  Guard 
read  the  call  in  the  morning  papers  ; 
others  were  roused  by  messengers  from 
their  sleep,  and  themselves  hurried  to 
arouse  others  ;  the  telephone  bell  awoke 
still  others  or  called  them  from  their 
places  of  business  ;  almost  the  entire 
strength  of  two  companies  (coal  miners) 
received  their  orders  when  far  under- 
ground, dropped  picks  and  shovels  and 
repaired  to  their  armory.  The  captain 
of  one  company  was  sick  in  bed,  but  his 
brave  and  enthusiastic  wife,  alone  and 
in   the  night,  harnessed  his  team    and 
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who  (in  his  dual  capacity  of  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  State  and  division-superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Railroad),  succeeded   in   securing   cars    for  the 
movement,  and  in  having  all  companies  embarked  and 
under  way  before  noon  on  the  eleventh.     The  average 
percentage  of  men  present  in  the  several  organizations 
at  Radabaugh  and  Mount  Gretna  exceeded  ninety  on 
the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  July;  which,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  was  a  most  gratifying  showing. 
On  account  of  indications  of  trouble  at 
other  points  the  First  Brigade  was  held 
at  Mount  Gretna  as  a  reserve,  ready  to 
move  at  once  to  any  point  where  its  pres- 
ence might  be  needed.     Fortunately  no 
further  outbreaks   occurred,   and   after 
remaining  in  camp  for  eight  days  it  was 
returned  to  Philadelphia.      Though    it 
did  not  go  to  Radabaugh,  the  time  of  its 
arrival    at  Lebanon    Junction,  on    the 
eleventh,    was    so    early  that  it   could 
readily  have  united  with  the  others  be- 
fore   midnight   on 


COL.  E.  H.  RIPPLE 


drove     through 
the   town    sum- 
moning his  men, 
who    could    not 
fail  to  promptly 
respond    to   a 
summons  so  he- 
roically given. 
Men  as  far  dis- 
tant as  Maine,  Texas  and  Mon- 
tana were    summoned   by  tele- 
graph   and   at  once  hurried   to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks. 

The  First  Brigade,  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  was 
ordered  to  concentrate  and  move 
to  Mount  Gretna ;  the  Second 
Brigade,  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  concentrate  at  Brinton  ; 
and  the  Third,  from  the  eastern 
and  central  portion  of  the  State, 
at  Lewistown.  Each  Brigade 
was  ordered  to  bring  all  its  am- 
munition and  three  days'  rations. 

The  First  Brigade  reached  Mount 
Gretna,  103  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
within  eighteen  hours  after  its  com- 
mander (General  Dechert)  received 
his  orders.  The  Second  and  Third 
Brigades,  under  later  orders  were 
united  at  Radabaugh  ;  the  Third  ar- 
riving there  before  midnight  of  the 
eleventh,  and  the  Second  being  as- 
sembled about  two  hours  later.  This 
concentration  was  one  of  the  most 
rapid  ever  made,  considering  the 
number  of  men  transported  and  the 
distances  which  they  were  moved, 
and  could  only  have  been  accomplished  through  the 
employment  of  such  a  system  of  railroads  as  the  State 
has  within  its  borders,  with  the  energy,  zeal  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  their  duties  shown  by  the  various 
officers  having  charge  of  the  details  of  the  movement. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  W.  Greenland,  who  had  immediate 
charge  of  all  details,  as  well  as  to  Col.  O.  E.  McClellan, 


that  day. 

In      preparation 
for  a  possible  emer- 
gency   a    division 
staff  officer  (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel El- 
liott)    had   visited 
Homestead  during 
the    preceding 
week,  and   at   im- 
minent risk  of  per- 
sonal injury,  under 
the  guise  of  a  news- 
paper reporter,  had 
made    field    notes 
and    a    topo- 
graphical sketch 
of    the   country 
about    the  Car- 
negie   works. 
The  informa- 
tion    thus     ob- 
tained   enabled 
the    Command- 
ing -  General   to 
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complete  his  plans  and  to  occupy 
points  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth, 
which  made  him  complete  master  of  the 
situation.  His  movements  had  been  so 
concealed  that  his  arrival  was  at  an  un- 
expected time,  and  from  a  direction 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  These 
circumstances  probably  prevented  fur- 
ther difficulties,  as  no  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  a  large  mob  was  per- 
mitted after  his  arrival — all  crowds 
being  dispersed  before  they  could  reach 
threatening  dimensions.  On  several 
occasions  trouble  seemed  to  be  im- 
minent, but  by  judicious  management  it 
was  averted.  The  troops  were  en- 
camped on  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  commanded  the  town  and 
all  approaches  to  the  works.  The  prob- 
lem of  supplying  water  to  the  camp  was 
solved  by  the  aid  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks,  who  laid  iron  pipes  throughout 
the  camp  and  to  the  river,  connecting 
them  with  the  pump  house  at  the  Car- 
negie mills,  and  operated  the  pumps, 
thus  ensuring  a  full  supply  of  this  prime 
necessity  for  the  entire  command. 

Communication  was  established  and 
maintained  between  the  camp  by  an 
improvised  signal  corps.  While  the 
Guard  is  without  a  regular  organization 
of  this  kind,  there  are  several  volunteer 


signal  corps  formed  amongst  the  men, 
the  members  of  which  are  expert  in  the 
use  of  flag,  torch  and  heliograph,  and 
their  services  on  this  occasion  were  of 
great  value.  Here  the  two  Brigades 
remained  until  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  when  it  was  deemed  safe  to  begin 
to  reduce  the  force,  and  one  Brigade 
(Third)  was  returned.  A  week  later  the 
force  was  reduced  to  two  regiments  and 
a  half  of  Infantry  and  a  Battery  of  Ar- 
tillery. This  force  was  not  withdrawn 
until  the  thirteenth  of  October. 

The  discipline  of  the  Guard  steadily 
improved  under  the  rough  teachings  of 
actual  service,  accompanied  with  the 
constant  tension  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ever-impending  but  happily 
averted  conflict. 

The  instructions  to  sentinels  which, 
in  the  armory,  or  quiet  summer  camps, 
had  seemed  useless  and  foolish,  now 
assumed  greater  importance. 

After  a  few  night  alarms,  when  the 
sentinels  began  to  fire  bullets  at  men, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  full  sense  of  the 
importance  of  sentry  duty  and  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  instruction  of  the  men 
who  perform  it,  was  fully  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  all,  leaving  an  impres- 
sion which  will  remain  with  the  Guard 
while  it  continues  its  organization. 


To  be  completed  in  OUTING  for  February. 
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THE  great  clock  in  the  tower 
of  a  neighboring  church  had 
just  sent  out  its  first  ponder- 
ous stroke  of  six  as  Paul 
Austin  ran  up  the  steps  of 
his  home,  and  into  the  library,  where 
his  mother  was  awaiting  him. 

"  Well,  mother  !  "  was  his  breezy  greet- 
ing. 

"Well,  Paul,  dear!"— she  lifted  her 
face  for  his  usual  kiss — "  and  what  news 
has  my  boy  to-night  ?  " 

"  Precious  little,"  smiling  as  he  drew 
a  chair  up  to  the  hearth  and  held  out 
his  hands  to  the  cheerful  blaze.  "  The 
most  delightful  bit  of  news  that  I  can 
give  you  is  that  our  new  typewriter 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  She  has 
been  with  us  about  three  weeks  now,  I 
think,  and  we  are  ready  to  say  that  she 
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is  just  what  we  have  wanted.  She  is 
bright,  accurate  and  speedy,  and  poor 
old  Thorndyke  is  greatly  relieved,  for 
the  other  girl  drove  him  crazy." 

"  Yes  ;  I  know — but  where  did  you 
come  across  this  girl  ?" 

"  Why,  Thorndyke  heard  of  her  some- 
where, and  finally  secured  her  services. 
I  must  say  that  I  admire  his  taste,  for 
she  is  a  perfect  beauty,  and  seems  to 
understand  her  business  thoroughly. 
Oh,"  laughing  at  the  suspicious  look 
that  had  stolen  into  his  mother's  eyes, 
"  it's  a  great  thing  for  the  law-office  of 
Thorndyke  &  Austin  to  have  a  beautiful 
girl  in  it ;  it  attracts  clients." 

"  Oh,"  dubiously,  "  is  that  so  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Thorndyke  think  ?  Does  he 
think  that  she  attracts  clients  only  ? " 

Young  Austin  turned  his  handsome 
eyes  toward  her  with  a  quizzical  light. 

"Come,  now,  mother/'  he  said,  good 
humoredly,  "don't  fly  off  and  weave  a 
romance  out  of  the  few  points  that  I 
have  given  you  ;  Miss  Miller  is  a  lady — 
an  accomplished  and  beautiful  woman  ; 
but  unfortunately  reduced  in  circum- 
stances." 

"  It's  a  strange  way  for  a  woman  of 
her  culture  and  refinement  to  earn  a 
living.  Why  does  she  not  teach*  music, 
or  painting,  or  in  some  way  utilize  her 
accomplishments  ? " 

"She  has  tried  to  secure  pupils  in 
music  out  here  in  Oakley,  but " 

"  Oakley  !      Does  she  live  out  here  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  has  failed.  She  is  quite 
friendless." 

Mrs.  Austin  watched  her  son  narrowly. 
"  How  do  you  know  that  she  is  without 
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friends,  Paul !  "  she  asked,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  The  young  man  moved 
uneasily  under  her  catechism  and  his 
mother  saw  danger  ahead.     .-« 

"  I  discovered  it  incidentally,"  he  said, 
staring  abstractedly  into  the  fire.  Some- 
thing that  his  fancy  painted  there  in  the 
glowing  coals  brought  a  half-smile  to  his 
lips — a  smile  that  was  dreamy,  almost 
tender.  It 
was  the  pict- 
ured face  of 
the  girl  who 
was  now  sel- 
dom absent 
from  his 
t  h  oughts. 
The  girl 
whose  dark, 
mysterious 
beauty  held 
a  strange  en- 
chantment 
for  those  who 
knew  her 
as  he  knew 
her,  meeting 
her  day  after 
day,  watch- 
ing her  un- 
observed as 
she  sat  at  her 
work,  not  far 
removed 
from  his 
desk,  watch- 
ing her  white 
fingers  as 
they  flew 
over  the  keys 
of  her  instru- 
ment, her 
face  half 
turned  from 
him,  so  that 
he  caught  a 
glimpse  of 
the  small  ear 
veiled  in  the 
loose  hair 
that  drooped 
over  it,  and 
the  pure  profile  standing  out  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  neutral-tinted  wall 
of  the  office.  Truly  the  picture  was 
pleasing.  He  would  like  to  dwell  upon 
it  for  hours,  but  the  voice  of  his  mother 
shattered  the  vision. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl  to  be  thrown  out  upon 
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the  world  to  support  herself,"  she 
was  saying.  "  She  must  necessarily 
guard  her  every  look  and  action, 
for  she  is  under  the  surveillance  of 
those  about  her." 

"  Oh,  no  one  could  possibly  criticise 
Miss  Miller's  discretion,"  he  said,  bitter- 
ly. "  She  is  cautious  to  a  painful  degree. 
Even  your  scruples  would  be  satisfied, 

mother,"  he 
added,  rising 
as  the  sum- 
mons to  din- 
n  e  r  was 
heard.  "  Miss 
Miller  comes 
over  on  the 
same  boat 
with  me 
every  even- 
ing,sitsin  the 
same  train 
even  the 
same  car,  but 
I  am  lucky  if 
I  receive  so 
much  as  a 
slight  incli- 
nation of  the 
head  from 
her.  She  ig- 
nores the  ac- 
quaintanceto 
a  nicety,  and 
even  at  the 
office  abso- 
lutely de- 
clines to  con- 
verse on  any 
subject  out- 
sideof  the  du- 
ties of  herpo- 
sition.  I  am 
sure  that  she 
would  de- 
light the  soul 
of  the  great- 
grand- moth- 
er of  Mrs. 
Grundy  her- 
self." 


It  was  unusually  dark  that  night  on 
Clark  street,  and  Janet  Miller  glanced 
furtively  over  her  shoulder  as  she  hur- 
ried on  her  way  home.  Peck's  old 
house,  part  of  which  she  and  her  moth- 
er rented,  stood  in  one  of  the  inferior 
districts  of  the  town  where  the  streets 
were  not  well  lighted.     However,    she 
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reached  her  own  home  safely,  and,  let- 
ting herself  in  with  her  key,  entered  a 
room  to  the  left  of  the  narrow  hall.  If 
the  night  had  been  cheerless  without, 
the  little  room  seemed  doubly  so  to  the 
weary  girl,  for  the  fire  in  the  stove  had 
been  allowed  to  burn  itself  out,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  damp  in  the  chill  of  the 
gloom  and  neglect.  A  huddled  form  on 
the  old  lounge  told  its  own  story.  A  sob 
rose  in  the  girl's  throat  as  she  bent  over 
it,  for  the  fumes  of  alcohol  reached  her. 

She  shook  the  sleeping  woman  rough- 
ly by  the  shoulder,  but  all  her  efforts  to 
arouse  her  were  in  vain,  and  finally  re- 
linquishing her  grasp,  she  walked  over 
to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out 
into  the  darkness.  The  expression  of 
her  face  would  not  have  pleased  Paul 
Austin's  fancy  just  then.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  might  have  shattered  forever 
the  fair  ideal  that  the  young  lawyer  was 
building  on  the  altar  of  his  heart.  Her 
hands  were  clinched  and  her  dark  eyes 
were  burning  with  the  very  passion  of 
hatred. 

"  I  hate  her  !  "  she  breathed  through 
her  set  teeth.  "  I  hate  her  as  I  have 
never  hated  anyone  before !  I  was 
learning  to  love  her  again,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  her  ;  but 
that  is  all  past  now,  and  she  is  safe.  I 
can  go  on  living  with  her  for  years  if  I 
see  her  often  that  way,  for  it  kills  all 
feeling  of  love  that  ever  existed  in  my 
heart.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  look 
upon  her,  but  I  am  glad  that  she  is  safe. 
It  is  strange  how  all  is  changed — 
changed  in  this  one  short  hour.  How 
calmly  I  can  look  upon  her  now,  know- 
ing that  the  danger  for  her  is  over  !  " 

Presently  she  slipped  off  her  hat  and 
wrap,  and,  going  out  into  the  kitchen, 
prepared  her  frugal  dinner. 

No  further  look  or  thought  was  vouch- 
safed the  unfortunate  woman  that  night 
— a  short  time  later  the  girl  was  sleep- 
ing quietly  in  bed.  It  was  somewhere 
near  the  early  morning  hours  that  her 
slumber  was  disturbed  by  a  light  which 
shone  upon  her  eyes  and  awakened 
her.  She  started  up  in  terror,  but  grew 
quiet  again  as  she  saw  that  it  was  her 
mother,  white-haired  and  disheveled, 
standing  with  a  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  pleadingly  upon  her  face. 

"Janet,  forgive  me  !  "  she  said,  in  fal- 
tering tones.  "  I  will  never  let  it  happen 
again,  darling.     I — I  fell  asleep." 

An  odd  change  came  over  the  daugh- 


ter's face.  She  pushed  her  mother  aside 
with  a  desperate  fierceness. 

"  Go  away,  leave  me  !  "  she  said  in  a 
choked  voice.  "  You  know — you  know 
you  are  not  safe !  How  dare  you  try 
to  make  me  love  you  again  ?     Go  ;  go  !  " 

"Janet,  I " 

The  girl  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
grasped  her  mother  roughly. 

"  Janet,  spare  me  !  I  will  go.  Lis- 
ten, Janet,  listen  !  I  am  going.  Loosen 
your  grasp,  child.     Listen  !  " 

Fortunately,  at  this  juncture  a  strand 
of  the  girl's  long,  dark  hair  had  swept 
across  the  flame  of  the  candle  and 
caught  fire.  She  seized  it  in  her  hands 
and  crushed  out  the  flame  between  her 
fingers,  and  when  she  raised  her  head 
again  her  mother  had  left  the  room. 
She  ran  to  the  door  and  locked  it  care- 
fully, then  crept  shivering  to  her  bed. 


As  she  left  the  station  the  following 
evening  young  Austin  caught  up  with 
her.  "  If  you  will  permit  me,  Miss  Mil- 
ler," he  said.  "  It  is  too  dark  and  wet 
to  be  out  alone  to-night.  I  know  you 
will  not  deny  me  the  pleasure." 

He  had  raised  his  umbrella  as  he 
spoke,  and  before  she  could  make  any 
objection  was  holding  it  above  her 
head,  and  they  were  walking  together. 

She  could  make  no  resistance,  for  he 
had  come  upon  her  in  an  unguarded 
moment  when  the  depression  of  her  life 
was  causing  her  whole  soul  to  cry  aloud 
for  some  word  of  sympathy,  and  it  so 
chanced  that  Paul  Austin  was  in  one  of 
his  happiest  moods  that  night,  when  few 
could  have  resisted  him. 

His  young  employee  felt  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  soft,  insinuating  voice  steal- 
ing into  the  desolation  of  her  heart,  and 
although  she  struggled  desperately  to 
regain  the  chilling  reserve  of  her  man- 
ner that  had  hitherto  shielded  her  from 
his  overtures  of  friendship,  on  this  occa- 
sion she  could  not  blind  herself  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  yielding  gladly  to  the 
influence  of  his  presence. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  great  um- 
brella his  handsome  blonde  face  was 
Apollo-like  in  its  beauty.  His  flashing 
smile  and  bright  talk  were  leading  her 
into  a  world  of  light  such  as  never  be- 
fore had  penetrated  her  somber  life. 
For  the  time  the  shackles  of  her  history 
dropped  from  her  spirit  and  it  rose  un- 
clouded into  a  new  atmosphere. 
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Her  dark  face  flashed  into  sudden 
brilliance,  and  the  merriest,  sweetest 
laughter  trembled  on  her  lips.  Paul 
Austin  was  amazed.  He  gazed  upon 
the  bright  face  at  his  side,  fascinated 
by  its  varying  expression,  his  heart  re- 
sponding to  the  tremulous  light  which 
the  long  lashes  could  not  hide  from 
him.  His  sentences  lost  some  of  their 
roundness  ;  his  thoughts  wandered,  and 
left  the  words  broken  on  his  lips. 

Gradually  the  jesting  tone  ceased,  and 
that  strange  and  potent  silence  which  is 
love's  strongest  ally,  laid  its  soft  finger 
upon  the  two  young  hearts.  There  was 
no  effort  to  break  it,  and  with  her  hand 
held  closely  in  his  arm,  they  reached 
the  old  white  gate. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said,  holding  her 
hand  for  a  moment  in  his  own.  "  Why 
may  I  not  have  this  privilege  oftener  ? 
If  you  would  be  less  formal  with  me, 
Miss  Miller,  and  would  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  calling  upon  you,  I " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  hurriedly,  and 
turned  as  though  to  go  in  the  gate. 
"  Oh,  you  must  forgive  me,  I — I  have 
no  friends.  I  live  alone  here  with  my 
mother.     Believe  me,  it  is  better  so." 

Her  manner  was  awkward  and  re- 
strained. Paul  was  puzzled.  He  tried 
to  read  the  expression  on  her  face  in 
the  uncertain  light  of  the  gas-jet  over 
the  way,  but  she  avoided  his  glance  by 
a  turn  of  her  head.  She  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  had  rebuffed  him,  however, 
and  repented  of  it  at  once,  for  she  put 
out  her  hand  a  second  time,  and  her 
voice  was  pleading  and  very  sweet  as 
she  said  :  "  Forgive  me,  I  am  very  rude. 
I  think  it  best  we  should  meet  only 
as  acquaintances.  Thank  you  again  ; 
good  night." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  left  her.  He 
was  an  obstinate  fellow  and  the  girl  was 
very  lovable.  In  that  moment  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  surmount  any  diffi- 
culty that  might  come  in  his  way  to 
prevent  his  winning  her.  That  she 
should  become  his  wife  he  was  now 
determined.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
rush  of  feeling  that  came  over  him  as 
he  left  her.  It  had  been  held  so  long 
in  check  by  the  coldness  of  her  bearing 
that  now  it  surged  over  his  soul  with 
bewildering  force. 

He  stopped  abruptly  at  the  corner  and 
turned  for  one  last  glance  at  her.  She 
was  stooping  at  the  door  in  the  endeav- 
or to  find  the  keyhole  by  the  nickering 


light  afforded  her,  and  the  night  wind 
was  blowing  her  gown  in  eddies  about 
her  feet.  The  door  opened  from  within 
and  she  was  drawn  in  by  a  pair  of  eager 
arms.  For  a  second  the  door  remained 
open,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
girl  as  she  folded  the  little  gray-headed 
figure  tenderly  in  her  embrace. 

The  morning  following,  a  telegram 
reached  the  law  office  of  Thorndyke  & 
Austin,  informing  them  that  Miss  Miller 
would  be  unable  to  appear  in  her  place 
for  several  days,  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  her  mother.  Later  inquiries 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  death 
had  been  mysteriously  sudden.  The 
daughter  was  much  prostrated  by  the 
shock,  having  found  her  mother  lying 
dead  upon  her  bed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  physician  who  had  been  hast- 
ily summoned,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, had  pronounced  the  death  due  to 
heart  failure. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  affair,  Thorndyke," 
Austin  said,  as  he  laid  the  telegram 
back  on  his  partner's  desk.  "  The  girl 
was     friendless     enough     before,     but 

now "     He    paused    abruptly     and 

walked  to  the  window  to  hide  his  emo- 
tion. He  felt  incapable  of  meeting 
those  keen  eyes  just  then. 

The  elder  man  raised  his  face  from 
the  legal  document  before  him  and  shot 
a  penetrating  glance  at  the  clean-cut 
profile  of  his  companion.  Whatever  he 
read  there  was  not  betrayed  in  the  even 
tone  in  which  he  replied  : 

"  We  can  spare  Miss  Miller  for  a  few 
days,  Austin ;  and  if  not  too  much 
trouble  you  might  stop  on  your  way 
home  to-night  and  tell  her  that  she  need 
not  feel  hurried  in  returning." 

It  was  late,  somewhere  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  seven,  before  Austin 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  leave  the 
office.  As  he  dropped  off  the  train  at 
Oakley  the  cold  crisp  air  of  the  Winter's 
evening  brushed  his  cheek  with  a  sting- 
ing touch,  and  he  hurried  with  eager 
steps  over  the  icy  pavement  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  white  house  on 
Clark  street.  He  noticed  that  a  bright 
light  was  burning  in  Miss  Miller's 
rooms,  and  the  sight  cheered  him,  for 
it  relieved  the  somberness  of  the  scene 
which  his  imagination  had  pictured. 

He  had  anticipated  inquiring  for  the 
young  girl,  and  leaving  his  partner's 
message  for  her,  together  with  the  mass 
of  loose   cut  roses  he  carried  with  his 
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card  attached,  but  at  his  ring  the  door 
opened,  and  he  was  confronted  by  the 
very  sight  he  had  longed  for,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  girl  herself. 

In  his  surprise  his  greeting  was  a 
warm  one — a  trifle  warmer,  perhaps, 
than  the  occasion  demanded,  but  he  did 
not  have  time  to  regret  it,  for  his  pulses 
throbbed  joyously  at  the  sweet,  bright 
color  that  had  come  unbidden  into  her 
cheeks.  She  took  the  flowers  and  thank- 
ed him,  burying  her  face  in  their  fra- 
grance to  hide  that  deepening  flush. 

The  dull  kerosene  lamp  above  their 
heads  brought  golden  lights  into  the 
coils  of  her  dark  hair.  The  turn  of  her 
white  throat  looked  all  the  whiter  in 
contrast  with  the  black  gown  she  wore. 
Her  attitude,  the  pathetic  droop  of  her 
head,  and  her  desolate  life  were  all  ap- 
pealing to  the  love  that  at  last  swept 
Paul's  scruples  to  the  winds.  He  caught 
her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  eagerly 
upon  the  slender  fingers. 

"Janet,  forgive  me.  Am  I  ill-timed 
in  my  longing  to  tell  you  all  that  is  in 
my  heart  ?  Will  it  comfort  you  or  pain 
you  to  know  that  I  love  you  ?  You  have 
forbidden  me  to  be  your  friend  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  be.  I  desire  something 
closer — dearer  even  than  that ;  can  you 
not  give  it  to  me,  my  darling  ?  " 

In  the  silence  that  followed  his  words, 
he  thought  that  she  was  yielding  ;  but, 
then,  again,  his  love  taking  fright,  feared 
that  he  had  been  too  precipitous,  and 
that  her  silence  meant  defeat.  He  could 
not  see  her  face,  for  she  had  fallen  back 
against  the  wall,  and  the  flowers  had 
dropped  unheeded  to  the  floor.  Her 
head  was  turned  from  him,  and  she 
seemed  shrinking  from  some  dread 
calamity.  He  took  a  step  forward  and 
coolly  turned  her  about  so  that  he  could 
read  her  face.  Its  concentrated  agony 
and  fear  shocked  him  beyond  measure. 
The  eyes  were  dilated,  and  stared  into 
his  face  with  a  dumb  appeal  he  could  not 
understand.  He  remained  calm  and  de- 
termined, although  his  voice  trembled. 

"Janet,  what  is  troubling  you  ?  Have 
I  startled  you,  dear,  or  are  you  pained 
by  what  I  have  said?  Did  you  not 
know  that  I  loved  you  ?  I  could  not 
conceal  it  longer  ;  it  was  useless  for  me 
to  try.  And,  Janet,  you  love  me  —  I 
know  it,  I  feel  it.  My  dearest,  be  kind 
to  me  ;  let  me  take  you  away  from  the 
desolation  of  your  life.  You  don't  know 
how  happy,  my  love,  I  can  make  you." 


Something  in  his  tone  helped  to  re- 
store her  to  her  senses.  The  strained 
horror  of  her  gaze  relaxed,  and  the  color 
rushed  into  her  face  again,  but  faded, 
leaving  her  ghastly.  She  put  her  hand 
out  feebly  against  the  casing  near  her, 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  trembling. 

"  I — I  did  not  expect  this,"  she  said, 
speaking  with  an  effort. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  night  we 
walked  here  together? — Janet,  don't 
play  with  me  !  "  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  reproach. 

She  shivered.  "  It  is  worse  than  death 
to  me,"  she  said,  huskily.  "  I — I  feared 
it  might  be  so,  but  I  tried  to  avoid  it.  I 
will  go  away  where  you  cannot  find  me. 
I — "  choking  a  little — "  I  will  save  you." 

He  smiled  a  trifle  sadly.  "  From  what 
will  you  save  me,  my  darling  ?  From 
loving  you  ?  Your  going  away  would 
not  keep  me  from  that.  Oh,  Janet,  why 
are  you  so  hard — what  is  keeping  us 
apart  ? " 

She  raised  her  head  with  desperate 
courage,  nerving  herself  to  meet  his 
eyes. 

"  If  you  knew  that  there  was  pain  and 
— and  terror  to  me  in  the  thought  of  all 
that  you  have  said,  would  you  not  re- 
tract your  words  ? " 

He  stooped,  and  lifting  the  roses  laid 
them  carefully  on  the  newel-post ;  then 
turned  to  her  again.  Her  new-born 
courage  deserted  her  as  she  met  his 
eyes.  There  was  something  unalterable 
in  his  set  lips  and  quiet  gaze. 

"If  I  knew  that  there  was  pain  and, 
yes,  even  death  for  me  in  the  fact  of  my 
loving  you,  I  would  not — could  not — 
retract  a  word  of  what  I  have  said.  Am 
I  a  child,  Janet,  to  say  a  thing  one  mo- 
ment, and  alter  it  the  next  ?  I  love  you 
far  beyond  the  thought  or  fear  of  either 
pain  or  death.  I  do  not  know  what  mys- 
tery lies  behind  your  strange  actions  ; 
but  I  would  marry  you  to-night." 

"  Oh,  hush  !  I  cannot."  Suddenly  she 
caught  his  hand  in  hers  and  pressed  it 
wildly  to  her  lips.  "  Paul,  beloved,  my 
very  soul  cries  out  for  your  love — do 
you  not  see  it?  Oh,  be  pitiful  —  leave 
me — go  ;  go  now  while  there  is  time  ! 
Oh,  God,  will  nothing  help  me  ? ' 

A  strange,  fierce  light  burned  in  her 
eyes  ;  summoning  all  the  shattered 
force  of  her  will,  she  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  where  the  dead  lay,  and 
staggered  into  the  room.  The  next 
moment  Austin  was  out  on  the  porch, 
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his  heart  beating  madly  and  his  head 
dizzy  with  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tions. What  awful  mystery  surrounded 
her  life — what  was  he  to  infer  from  her 
curious  behavior,  one  instant  repelling 
him,  the  next  pouring  out  an  irrepressi- 
ble flood  of  love  upon  him,  in  contrast 
with  which  his  own  passion  seemed 
tame  and  lifeless !  His  brain  was  in 
chaos,  and  although  he  tried  to  pene- 
trate the  barrier  that  lay  between  them, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  any  definite 
conclusion,  and  hurried  home,  his  ex- 
cited mind  clinging  as  persistently  to 
the  fact  that  she  loved  him  as  the 
drowning  man  clings  to  the  straw. 
***** 

Thorndyke  came  into  the  office  the 
next  morning,  with  an  open  letter. 

"  Miss  Miller  will  not  return  to  us," 
he  said,  laying  it  upon  his  desk.  "  She 
has  resigned.  She  sent  me  this  note  by 
William  Peck,  asking  for  her  release." 

Austin's  hand  was  clinched  under 
the  edge  of  his  desk.  The  color  had 
faded  from  his  cheek,  but  he  forced 
himself  to  speak  calmly. 

"  Has  she  left  Oakley  ?  " 

Thorndyke  studied  his  averted  face 
attentively  before  replying. 

"No." 

He  waited,  expecting  further  com- 
ment, but  there  was  none.  A  pang  of 
remorse  had  shot  through  the  young 
fellow's  heart,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
responsible  for  her  decision  ;  but  the 
next  instant  a  light  had  leaped  into  his 
eyes.  Why  had  she  resigned  her  posi- 
tion ?  Was  it  not  because  she  feared  to 
trust  herself  in  daily  contact  with  him, 
conscious  of  that  love  in  both  their 
hearts  ?  Again  he  felt  the  touch  of  her 
lips  upon  his  hand.  Yes,  she  loved  him; 
but  oh,  that  that  love  were  stronger 
than  her  fear  ! 


Thorndyke  left  the  office  earlier  than 
was  his  wont  a  few  days  later,  and 
made  his  way  out  toward  Oakley.  His 
powerful  figure  cast  weird,  disjointed 
shadows  on  the  pavements  and  fences 
as  he  passed  swiftly  through  the  streets, 
beneath  flaring  gas-jets.  His  soft  felt 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  his  bushy, 
red  hair,  and  he  had  drawn  the  sealskin 
collar  of  his  overcoat  up  about  his  face 
to  protect  it  from  the  icy  blast  that 
swept  down  upon  him  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  Clark  street  and  faced  it.    Im- 


perturbable he  looked  as  usual  ;  but  be- 
neath the  brim  of  his  slouch  hat  his 
small  gray  eyes  burned  with  a  restless 
fire  that  was  foreign  to  them.  With  his 
chin  thrust  down  into  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
he  made  his  way  along,  apparently  ob- 
livious to  all  external  things.  To  judge 
from  his  actions,  the  way  that  he  had 
chosen  was  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  for 
he  seemed  to  ignore  any  point  that 
might  have  served  him  as  a  guide,  and 
stopped  naturally  enough  at  the  gate  .of 
Peck's  white  house,  mounting  the  steps 
leisurely.  A  minute  later  he  entered. 
It  was  evident  that  his  late  employee 
still  occupied  her  old  rooms,  for  nothing 
had  been  changed.  He  seated  himself 
by  the  fire  in  solitude. 

A  prettily  shaded  lamp  burned  on 
a  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with 
books  and  papers  surrounding  it.  A 
low  chair  had  been  drawn  up  to  the 
light,  and  some  soft-tinted  wools  lay  in 
dainty  confusion  upon  it.  They  had 
evidently  been  lately,  and  perhaps  hast- 
ily discarded,  for  the  ivory  needles  still 
held  some  half-completed  stitches,  and 
a  ball  of  the  same  hue  had  fallen  from 
the  chair  and  lay  under  the  leg  of  the 
table,  leaving  a  trail  of  pink  behind  it. 
There  was  nothing  that  escaped  the  eye 
of  Thorndyke  as  it  swept  the  room  in 
careful  scrutiny — not  even  the  small, 
worn  glove  that  had  been  dropped  un- 
heeded beside  the  chair  near  him  ;  he 
lifted  it  in  his  hand,  looked  at  it  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  then  laid  it  care- 
fully away  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat. 
When  he  resumed  his  watch  by  the  fire,  a 
softer  expression  had  come  into  his  face 
— something  that  resembled  pity.  Just 
what  his  meditations  were  during  that 
period  of  waiting  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  tell,  for  his  broad  face  was  as 
impassive  as  marble,  and  the  thick  red 
beard  hid  the  only  feature  that  might 
have  betrayed  him.  Presently  he  heard 
the  door  open  and  close. 

"  Peter  !  " 

She  laid  her  parcels  down  on  a  chair 
by  the  door  and  confronted  him  with  a 
hunted  look  in  her  eyes.  He  returned 
the  look  with  his  usual  gravity. 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  see  that  I  have  startled 
you."  His  address  was  formal,  but  there 
was  an  underlying  tone  of  kindness  that 
seemed  to  reassure  her,  for  she  came 
forward,  drawing  off  her  long  gloves, 
and   trying   to    regain   her   composure. 
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Under  the  brim  of  her  wide  black  hat 
her  face  looked  thin  and  pale,  and  the 
expression  in  her  eyes  struck  him  pain- 
fully. 

"  Is  it  not  time  that  this  folly  was 
stopped  ? "  he  asked  abruptly,  as  he 
drew  a  chair  forward  for  her  and  then 
reseated  himself.  "  Are  not  all  the 
years  past  sufficient  to  show  you  the 
uselessness  of  this  struggle  ?  " 

She  had  cowered  rather  than  sunk 
down  into  her  chair,  and  now  looked  up 
at  him  appealingly. 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Peter,"  she 
began  helplessly,  "  I  cannot  give  up  my 
liberty  yet  ;  I — I  have  loved  it  so  much. 
It  has  been  so  sweet  to  be  free.  Oh,  do 
not  ask  me  to  give  it  up,  Peter  ;  let  me 
be  free  a  little  longer." 

"  You  poor  child,"  he  muttered,  watch- 
ing her  pitifully  ;  then  he  added  with 
some  harshness  in  his  voice  :  "Yes,  you 
have  been  free,  Janet,  free  to  go  where 
and  when  you  would,  but  what  use  have 
you  made  of  that  liberty — answer  me, 
what  use  have  you  made  of  my  kind- 
ness ?  Well,  I  need  not  press  you  for  a 
reply;  we  both  know  the  truth  ;  and  yet 
)^ou  plead  with  me  for  a  renewal  of  that 
probation.  I  know  that  it  is  hard,  but  I 
cannot  listen  to  your  pleading.  You 
knew  that  it  would  be  so — you  knew 
that  this,"  tapping  her  black  dress 
meaningly,  "  would  decide  me.  My 
poor  child,"  he  added  gently,  "  you  can- 
not save  yourself  without  me." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
he  remained  silent  watching  her.  The 
interview  was  brief  after  all,  for  he 
arose  to  go  almost  immediately,  and, 
hearing  him  move,  she  raised  her  head. 
The  haggard  expression  of  her  face 
touched  him,  and  he  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  see  that  I  am  right,  Janet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hate  to  see  it,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  true.  I  can  hide  nothing  from  you, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  When  did  you 
discover  that  I  loved  him  ?  " 

"  From  the  first." 

"  And  he  loves  me,"  she  said,  her  eyes 
growing  dreamily  soft  and  beautiful. 
"  I  knew  it  that  day  when  he  brought 
me  the  roses.  You  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  take  his  love  from  me,"  she 
added,  smiling  through  a  veil  of  tears. 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  that  in  spite  of 
you.     But,  oh,  Peter,  if  I  could  die  !  " 

She  had  risen,  creeping  to  him  as  a 
child  might  have  done,  seeking  his  pro- 


tection and  leaning  her  face  against  his 
breast.  He  passed  his  arm  lightly 
about  her  to  steady  her,  and  that  im- 
penetrable mask  of  his  face  was  broken 
under  the  stress  of  strong  emotion.  He 
waited  patiently  in  that  attitude  until 
the  storm  of  her  tearless  sobs  had 
abated  and  she  had  grown  calmer.  But, 
with  the  banishment  of  her  distress  her 
mood  changed.     She  pushed  him  away. 

"  You  at  least  are  safe,"  she  said  with 
a  burst  of  fury,  "  for  I  hate  you — I  hate 
you  !  I  hate  you  for  being  so  strong,  so 
implacable  that  I  feel  that  I  am  dashing 
myself  against  granite  in  opposing  you. 
I  hate  you,  Peter  Thorndyke,  with  all 
my  heart  and  mind  and  strength.  I 
wish  that  I  could  tear  you  in  pieces  and 
grind  you  under  my  heel !  Oh,  that  I 
could  hurt  you — could  make  you  suffer 
one-tenth  of  the  agony  that  I  suffer  in  a 
single  day  !  Oh,  if  3^ou  could  know  how 
I  hate  you,  Peter  Thorndyke  ! J' 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  calmly  re- 
garding her  ;  "  but  I  have  no  fear.  I 
will  never  be  so  weak  as  to  permit  you 
to  love  me,  although,  God  knows,  I  would 
barter  my  hope  of  Heaven  for  your  love, 
if  it  were  for  your  good  and  mine." 

But  that  outburst  over,  she  had  sunk 
down  into  her  chair  apathetically  and 
paid  no  further  attention  to  him.  He 
stood  looking  down  upon  her  lovely  face, 
in  which  the  flush  of  anger  was  still  vis- 
ible, with  a  surpassing  tenderness  light- 
ing his  cold  gray  eyes.  There  was  no 
despair  in  that  prolonged  gaze  of  his  ; 
only  the  courage  of  a  conquered  weak- 
ness and  the  pity  of  love  immeasurable. 

"  I  will  call  for  you  in  the  carriage  to- 
morrow night,  Janet,"  he  said  finally,  as 
he  turned  to  go.  "  I  will  open  the  house 
on  the  Hill,  as  the  servants  are  still 
there.     You  understand  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Very  well,  then.     Good  night." 

As  he  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
him  he  narrowly  escaped  running  into 
the  form  of  Paul  Austin,  who  was  stand- 
ing there  with  one  hand  on  the  door-bell 
and  the  other  full  of  roses. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  laying  his 

hand  on  the  young  man's  arm;    "you 

cannot  see  her  to-night,  Austin  ;  I  speak 

with  authority.     She  is  my  wife!" 
***** 

"  Don't  ask  me  a  question,  mother  ; 
don't  do  anything,  but  just  help  me  pack 
these  things  into  my  valise.  Thorndyke 
and  I  have  had  an   interview  to-night 
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and  I  am  going  abroad  for  him,  to  look 
up  the  rights  of  a  claim  for  a  client  of 
ours.  The  steamer  sails  in  the  early 
morning  and  I  must  catch  the  last  train 
from  Oakley  to-night.      We " 

"  But  Paul — forgive  me,  my  son,  if  I 
seem  to  penetrate  a  secret  you  wish  to 
keep  from  me  —  there  is  something 
wrong,  I  know.  I  see  it  in  your  face, 
it  is  ghastly,  and  3^our  hands  are  shak- 
ing so  that  it  terrifies  me.  My  boy,  do 
not  leave  me  to  wear  out  my  heart  in 
anxious  speculations ;  tell  me  enough 
to  set  my  mind  at  rest." 

He  told  her  everything,  hurriedly,  and 
then  sank  down  upon  the  lounge  and, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  The  desperate 
hurry,  the  time,  the  place  were  alike 
forgotten  ;  he  was  living  over  again  the 
shock  that  had  destroyed  his  life.  His 
mother  moved  about  with  noiseless 
steps,  completing  his  preparations.  The 
tears  were  coursing  silently  down  her 
cheeks,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
fort him  ;  her  womanly  instinct  told  her 
that  the  time  had  come  when  her  boy 
must  suffer  alone.  It  was  not  until  the 
last  thing  was  ready  that  her  soft  hand 
touched  his  bowed  head  tenderly. 

"Paul." 

"Yes — yes."  He  was  on  his  feet  at 
last,  fumbling  helplessly  at  his  coat ; 
his  mother  assisted  him.  "  I  have  made 
a  terrible  mistake,  mother  ;  you  know, 
you  warned  me.  I'll  try  to  get  over 
this  while  I'm  abroad  if  it  is  possible  ; 
but  I  could  not  stay  here  in  the  same 
town  with  her  and  not  go  mad.  Good- 
bye.    God  bless  you." 

***** 

A  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since 
the  night  of  these  disclosures.  During 
that  period  Oakley  had  had  ample  time 
in  which  to  recover  from  its  social  earth- 
quakes and  settle  down  into  its  tranquil 
state  again.  Paul  Austin's  sojourn 
abroad  had  lengthened  into  the  whole 
of  that  year  and  a  half,  and  at  last, 
yielding  to  his  mother's  importunities 
and  the  natural  longings  of  his  own 
heart,  he  sailed  for  home. 

Of  course,  the  element  of  curiosity 
and  gossip  was  not  lacking  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Oakley,  but  little  by  little 
as  the  days  went  on  the  young  wife 
glided  into  the  little  world,  where  for  so 
many  months  she  had  lived  unnoticed 
and  unknown,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
cleverest    lawyers    of    the    times,    and 


found  herself  overwhelmed  with  atten- 
tion. Her  character,  that  was  so  com- 
plicated and  possessed  so  much  that  was 
dark  and  mysterious,  blossomed  into  pos- 
itive brilliance  in  the  new  atmosphere 
into  which  she  had  been  drawn. 

The  morning's  sunshine  was  stream- 
ing in  through  the  windows  of  the  din- 
ing-room in  the  house  on  the  Hill,  where 
Peter  Thorndyke  and  his  wife  were 
breakfasting  together.  The  soft-footed 
maid  had  just  left  them,  and  Peter  had 
pushed  back  his  chair  preparatory  to 
arising,  when  his  wife  looked  up  with 
startled  eyes  from  the  local  paper  that 
she  was  scanning. 

"Oh,  Peter,  come  here." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  He  went  around  to 
her  side  and  she  drew  him  down  to  read 
what  her  finger  indicated  on  the  printed 
page.     "  Well,  what  of  it,  my  child  ?" 

"  He  is  coming  home,"  she  said,  in 
some  agitation.  "  Oh,  you  will  not  let 
him  come  here  !  You  will  promise  me 
to  keep  him  away,  where  we  can  never 
meet  ?" 

"  Is  not  the  old  love  dead  yet,  Janet  ? 
Has  not  the  change  to  the  life  you  are 
now  leading,  and  his  long  absence 
abroad,  been  sufficient  to  crush  it  out 
of  existence,  my  wife  ?  Or  is  it  deeper 
than  I  thought  ?" 

She  took  his  hand  and  hid  her  face 
against  it.  "  Oh,  Peter,  forgive  me — no, 
it  is  not  dead  yet  ;  I  have  tried  ;  I  have 
done  everything  that  you  have  planned 
for  me  to  do,  but  the  love  is  there — al- 
ways there,  growing  stronger  instead  of 
weaker,  each  day  of  my  life.  Peter,  my 
husband,  forgive  me  ;  I  love  him  with 
my  whole  heart  and  soul." 

"  As  you  hate  me  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  as  I  hate  you." 

"  I  will  take  you  abroad.  We  will  try 
the  effect  of  traveling.  Meanwhile,  will 
you  not  struggle  with  all  your  strength 
against  it  ?" 

"  I  cannot.  I  have  tried,  but  it  is 
useless." 

"  Then  I  will  be  strong  for  the  three 
of  us.  It  must — it  shall  be  stamped  out. 
You  know  the  alternative,  Janet  ;  will 
you  go  there  or  will  you  help  me  to  save 
you  ? " 

He  felt  the  tremor  that  passed 
through  her  at  his  words  and  gently 
drew  his  hand  away.  She  struggled  to 
her  feet,  and  the  frightened  look  that  he 
dreaded  to  see  distorted  her  lovely  face. 
She  could  scarcely  articulate. 
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"  You  will  not — you — you  promised 
father — mother — me.  You  are  harsh, 
cruel ;  you  are  trying  to  frighten  me. 
Please — please  do  not  hurt  me,  Peter,  I 
— I  cannot  endure  pain." 

"  Have  I  ever  hurt  you,  my  wife  ?"  he 
asked,  with  keen  reproach. 

"  Oh,  no — no,"  she  cried  in  sudden  re- 
morse, hurrying  after  him  and  detaining 
him  with  the  touch  of  her  little  hand. 
"  Oh,  no,  Peter,  I  did  not  mean  that.  It 
is  I  who  am  hurting  myself  beating  my 
heart  out  against  the  iron  strength  of 
your  will.  Forgive  me  ;  I  did  not 
mean  those  words,  I  am  sorry  I  said 
them  to  you."  She  slipped  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  pressed  her  sweet 
lips  softly  to  his  cheek  ;  he  started  back 
as  though  he  had  been  stung,  and  a  pal- 
lor showed  through  his  coarse  red  skin. 
"  But  you  hate  me,"  he  said,  suspi- 
ciously, as  he  bent  his  eyes  in  fierce 
scrutiny  on  her  face.  "  You  told  me  so 
not  ten  minutes  ago.  Were  you  lying  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  ;  you  may  believe  me,  I  was 
not.  I  hate  you  alwa3^s."  She  had  re- 
moved her  clasp  at  once  and  her  eyes 
were  flashing  angrily.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said,  and  bidding 
her  good-morning,  left  the  house.  But 
he  had  been  terribly  shaken  in  that  in- 
terview ;  he  could  not  regain  his  usual 
mental  balance  for  hours. 

It  so  happened  that  just  as  his  prep- 
arations for  his  trip  abroad  were  com- 
pleted he  found  himself  obliged  to  make 
a  hurried  journey  to  Mexico,  to  be 
absent  a  week,  perhaps  longer.  He 
tried  to  prevail  upon  his  wife  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  in  a  fit  of  perversity  she 
declined  to  go,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  he  saw  that  he  must  leave 
her  behind  him.  His  broad  intellect, 
though  necessarily  engrossed  with  the 
facts  and  interests  of  his  profession,  yet 
found  time  for  the  most  profound 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  wife. 

He  completed  the  business  in  Mexico 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  but 
four  days  had  elapsed  before  he  was 
finally  able  to  begin  his  journey  North- 
ward. Austin's  telegrams,  meeting  him 
at  different  stages  on  the  return  trip, 
kept  him  fully  informed  in  regard  to 
affairs  at  the  office,  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  subject  that  was  nearest  his 
heart.  Arriving  on  a  late  train  in  the 
city,  he  hurried  to  the  ferry  and  caught 
the  last  train  for  Oakley  that  night. 


He  was  a  prosaic  man,  one  who  dealt 
wholly  with  the  facts  of  life,  and  pos- 
sessing very  little,  if  any,  imagination  ; 
but  that  night,  as  the  train  rushed 
through  the  darkness,  his  usual  cool 
reasoning  powers  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted him.  The  wildest  fancies  flashed 
through  his  brain — fancies  in  which  his 
wife,  the  central  figure  of  each,  appealed 
to,  and  tortured  him  in  turns,  through 
the  influence  of  her  fatal  beauty. 

Once  in  Oakley,  his  heavy  firm  steps 
pounded  along  the  snowy  road  toward 
his  home  at  a  rapid  pace.  Those  haunt- 
ing fears  lurked  in  his  mind  with  tan- 
talizing pertinacity  ;  he  strove  desper- 
ately to  calm  himself,  in  preparation  for 
what  might  await  him  at  the  house  on 
the  Hill,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  hopelessly  adrift.  Pie  strained 
his  eyes  ahead  in  the  bright  moonlight 
as  the  low  buildings  of  stone  appeared 
in  sight,  but  the  serenity  of  the  Winter's 
night  held  the  snow-covered  place  in 
an  enchanted  stillness,  so  profound  that 
the  heartbeats  of  the  anxious  man  seem- 
ed strangely  distinct.  It  was  as  though 
the  Ice  Queen  was  standing  with  her 
frozen  finger  on  her  lips,  awaiting  his 
coming  in  a  breathless  silence. 

He  turned  into  the  drive  that  skirted 
the  lawn,  went  on  a  few  steps,  then 
started,  paused,  and  made  his  way, 
stumbling  heavily,  toward  a  long,  dark 
object  lying  at  the  side  of  the  road,  on 
the  untracked  snow  beneath  the  trees. 
He  dropped  his  valise  and  bent  for  a 
closer  view.  As  he  did  so,  his  head  fell 
forward  on  his  breast  and  he  groaned 
aloud.  In  the  "shock  of  his  awful  dis- 
covery he  did  not  hear  the  thud  of  hoof- 
beats  along  the  road  behind  him,  and 
scarcely  turned  when  the  voice  of  his 
coachman  called  to  him  in  startled 
tones.  The  mare  was  backing  and 
plunging  with  her  instincts  afire. 

'Andrew,  for  God's  sake  come  here," 
he  said  hoarsely;  and,  still  grasping  the 
reins,  the  man  was  down  and  at  his  side 
in  a  moment. 

"  The  Lord  bless  us  and  save  us,  Mr. 
Thorndyke,  sir,"  he  cried,  starting  back. 
"  It's  Mr.  Paul  Austin,  and  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail  at  that !  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  "  the  master 
said,  turning  upon  him  with  sudden 
fierceness.  "  How  dare  you  say  it  ? 
There  may  be — there  .must  be  life  in 
him  yet !  Run  to  my  valise  and  get 
my    brandy    flask.      Here,    throw  -  the 
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lines  about  that  tree  yonder,  for  we 
may  need  to  use  the  mare.  But  no, 
stop — no — what  is  this  ?  Great  heavens! 
Andrew,  the  knife  is  here  in  his  heart 
yet !  "  He  raised  his  white  face  from 
his  examination  of  the  body  and  stag- 
gered to  his  feet.  The  old  man  caught 
and  steadied  him  for  a  moment.  "  What 
do  you  know  about  his  presence  here 
on  this  place  ?  Tell  me  everything, 
even  to  the  smallest  detail !  " 

"  'Tis  little  enough,  then,  sir,  as  I 
knows.  He  called  here  about  nine  o' 
the  clock  and  spent  the  avenin'  along  of 
the  mistress,  expectin'  your  return 
every  minute  like.  'Twas  he  himself 
(God  help  him!)  as  sent  me  on  an 
errant  to  the  telegraph  office,  thinkin' 
you'd  mebbe  sint  word  as  you  wouldn't 
be  home  the  night.  Thin  I  was  to  stop 
for  you  to  the  station  to  meet  the  last 
train,  but  I  must  'ave  missed  you,  sir." 

"  What  time  was  it  when  you  received 
his  order  ?" 

"  Along  in  the  early  avenin',  sir, 
somewhere  about  tin." 

"  Did  you  drive  out  this  way  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  took  the  other  gate  to  save 
time." 

"  Very  well.  Now  take  the  mare 
and  drive  like  mad  for  Doctor  Prentiss. 
Say  to  him  that  Mr.  Paul  Austin  has 
either  been  stabbed  to  death  or  has 
committed  suicide  on  my  place.  Don't 
lose  a  second.  I  will  keep  watch  here 
until  you  return  ;  now  go  !  " 

But  before  he  had  finished  speaking 
the  mare  was  flying  along  the  road. 

In  that  lonely  vigil  the  sufferings  of 
Peter  Thorndyke  were  indescribable. 
Despite  the  estrangement  that  had 
existed  between  the  two  men  since  that 
fatal  night  so  long  ago,  he  had  loved 
the  young  fellow  with  an  affection  that 
nothing  had  ever  shaken.  With  dimmed 
eyes  he  looked  upon  the  beautiful  face, 
quiet  in  death.  It  was  peaceful  now, 
but  how  haggard  !  For  the  first  time 
he  realized  all  that  Paul  Austin  had 
striven  to  conceal  from  him,  as  he  saw 
the  ravages  which  his  hopeless  passion 
had  made  upon  the  perfect  face. 

The  strong  man's  heart  seemed  break- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  woe,  and  he 
turned  away.  His  eyes  sought  the  dark- 
ened window  of  his  wife's  room,  and 
all  the  old  pity  for  her  filled  his  heart. 

"  Poor  child,  poor  child  !  "  he  mur- 
mured. "  God  send  you  the  boon  of 
death  in  exchange  for  this  !  " 


In  his  profound  distress  he  had 
walked  forward  some  distance  up  the 
drive  toward  the  house,  as  though  un- 
consciously seeking  her  presence,  even 
then.  His  head  was  bent,  and  his  gaze 
rested  upon  the  ground.  All  at  once 
he  paused  and  examined  something 
which  had  attracted  his  attention. 
When  he  raised  his  head  again  his  face 
was  paler  than  ever,  if  possible,  and  his 
lips  were  set  in  desperate  lines.  Very 
slowly  he  retraced  his  steps  to  where 
poor  Austin  lay,  but  carefully  planting 
his  broad  soles  on  certain  impressions 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  visible. 

He  walked  down  to  the  gate  to  meet 
Doctor  Prentiss,  who  had  appeared 
there  with  three  or  four  men,  Andrew 
among  them.  The  doctor  looked  into 
his  calm  face  searchingly  : 

"  This  is  bad  business,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke,"  he  said,  as  they  made  their  way 
toward  the  fatal  place.  "  Can  you 
throw  any  light  upon  what  seems  to  be 
a  mystery  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  South,  and  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  horrible  sight." 

"  Your  man  tells  me  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Austin  alive  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  he 
thinks  he  was  in  your  house  when  he 
left  to  meet  you  at  the  village,  which  he 
did  at  Mr.  Austin's  suggestion." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  it  is  now  a  quarter  after  one. 
You  arrived  on  the  eleven- thirty  from 
the  city,  which  reaches  here  at  twelve- 
fifteen.  A  twenty  minutes'  walk  brings 
you  here  at  twenty-five  minutes  of  one. 
The  murder,  or  suicide,  must  have  been 
committed  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  o'clock.  From  the  position  in 
which  the  body  lies,  I  incline1  to  the  the- 
ory of  suicide,  and,  ah,  yes,  the  weapon 
is  still  here."  He  held  it  up  before  the 
gaze  of  his  companion.  "  Have  you  ever 
seen  this  before,  Mr.  Thorndyke  ?  It 
seems  to  be  of  foreign  workmanship." 

"  Yes."  Thorndyke  turned  his  gray 
face  quietly  toward  his  interlocutor.  "It 
was  his  own  ;  he  purchased  it  in  Italy 
during  his  recent  trip  abroad,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  it 
that  he  carried  it  about  his  person.  I 
warned  him  of  his  folly  in  doing  so,  but 
I  see  that  my  words  were  wasted." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he 
should  have  taken  his  own  life  ?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"Was  he  at  all  despondent  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  know.  You  forget  that  he 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  abroad.  I  saw 
him  a  day  or  two  previous  to  my  depart- 
ure for  the  South,  but  he  seemed  bright 
and  cheerful,  though  looking  somewhat 
worn,  I  thought." 

"I  fancied  a  possible  love  affair."  The 
doctor's  attention  was  distracted  just 
then,  as  the  men  had  returned  from 
their  search  of  the  premises,  looking 
weary  and  baffled,  and  having  found  no 


back  to  the  house.  His  eyes  were  dazed, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  betraying  the 
friend  of  his  life.  He  dragged  himself 
wearily  up  the  stairs  to  the  door  of  his 
wife's  room.  Within,  a  fire  of  cannel 
coal  burned  in  the  grate,  and  there,  in 
her  lace-draped  bed,  Janet,  his  wife,  lay 
sleeping.  He  went  over  to  the  foot  of 
her  couch  and  stood  there  in  silence 
looking  down  upon  her.  Her  hair  was 
unbound,  and  swept  across  the  pillow  in 
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clew.  Something  in  Thorndyke's  hag- 
gard expression  as  he  rejoined  him 
struck  the  doctor's  eye.  "  You  are  ex- 
hausted, sir,"  he  said  hastily.  "I  need 
not  detain  you  further  to-night,  but  we 
shall  need  you  at  the  inquest  to-mor- 
row." 

"Yes." 

"  And  your  wife." 

"  Yes."  He  turned  heavily  and  walked 


luxuriant  tangles,  and  one  white  arm 
lay  half  hidden  in  its  dusky  meshes. 
How  lovely,  how  exquisite  she  was — this 
woman  who  was  his  wife  !  And  yet  her 
loveliness  did  not  stir  him.  He  gazed 
at  her  calmly,  even  sadly,  for  he  had 
learned  the  penalty  of  loving  and  being 
loved  by  her  far  back  in  the  bitter  past. 
But  fearful  that  his  intent  gaze  might 
awaken  her,  he  moved  away,  and  as  he 
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did  so  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  dainty- 
suede  slippers  peeping  from  beneath 
the  edge  of  her  couch.  He  stooped  and 
lifted  them  tenderly,  for  they  seemed 
a  part  of  her  just  then,  a  part  that  he 
could  love  fearlessly !  So  small  and 
shapely,  how  they  stirred  his  heart  at 
last  !  With  a  sudden  burst  of  passion- 
ate love  and  longing  he  pressed  them  to 
his  lips,  but  the  next  instant  was  exam- 
ining them  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  his 
face  distorted  with  fear  and  his  hands 
trembling  violently.  He  fell  back 
heavily  against  the  wall,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  throat  as  though  choking. 
The  shoes  were  sodden  and  discolored 
with  the  melting  snow  that  still  clung 
to  them  ! 

With  the  step  of  a  cat  he  crept  to  the 
fire  and  thrust  them  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  flames.  They  hissed  viciously 
as  the  tongues  of  fire  received  them,  as 
though  scorning  him  for  the  act  that 
destroyed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  would  have  revealed  the  mur- 
derer of  his  friend.  With  stern  com- 
posure he  watched  until  all  that  re- 
mained of  them  was  a  bit  of  shriveled 
ashes,  that  a  puff  of  air  carried  forever 
out  of  his  sight  up  the  chimney. 

When  he  arose  again  he  started,  for 
his  wife  was  sitting  up  in  bed  watching 
him  with  wide,  frightened  eyes.  He 
went  to  her  side  at  once,  and  said  in  a 
husky  whisper  : 

"My  poor  Janet  !  Could  not  the 
genius  of  your  madness  spare  this  one  ? 
He  was  very  dear  to  me." 

She  dropped  back  among  her  pillows, 
her  teeth  chattering  with  terror. 

"  If  you  had  only  stayed  with  me  !  " 
she  gasped,  catching  his  hand  convul- 
sively in  her  own.  "  Oh,  why  did  you 
leave  me  to  meet  him  alone  ?  You 
knew  I  loved  him,  and  you  knew  what 
it  meant,  and  you  left  me  to  face  it 
without  you.  You  must  save  me — you 
must !  I  dare  not  meet  them  alone. 
Tell  them  to  spare  me,  Peter  ;  tell  them 
all  the  awful,  miserable  secret  of  my 
life.  Oh,  try  to  save  me,  Peter,  I  can- 
not endure  pain  !  " 

"  Hush,"  he  said  quietly,  lifting  her  in 
his  arms  and  laying  her  head  upon  his 
breast,  "  hush,  my  child,  you  know  that 
you  are  safe  with  me.  We  will  go 
abroad,  and  I  will  hide  you  where  you 
can  never  look  upon  a  human  face  again. 
Be  calm,  Janet,  do  you  not  feel  my  arms 
about  you,  child  ?     See,  I  have  you.  here 


upon  my  heart  where  nothing  can  reach 
you." 

She  was  clinging  to  him,  with  her 
arms  locked  about  his  neck  and  her  face 
buried  upon  his  breast.  He  could  feel 
her  trembling  violently  in  his  arms,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  soothing  tones,  till  at 
last  the  storm  of  her  terror  passed  away, 
and  she  lay  back  exhausted. 

"  You  trust  me,  Janet  ? " 

The  great  sacrifice  of  his  life  was 
visible  in  his  voice — his  touch.  Once 
more  its  strength  enfolded  her  and 
lulled  her  former  terror  in  the  peace  of 
its  security. 

He  sat  there,  stern  and  motionless, 
watching  her  eyes  growing  heavy  with 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  his  thoughts 
busy  with  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
dreaded  future.  He  pictured  her  as  she 
would  appear  on  the  morrow,  facing 
her  judges  and  answering  their  probing 
questions  in  a  voice  that  would  betray 
nothing  of  the  truth.  No  shadow  of 
fear  would  darken  her  face,  and  the 
calm  dignity  of  her  bearing  would  im- 
press them  with  the  sincerity  of  her 
evidence  ;  and  he  would  sit  at  one  side, 
knowing  that  the  source  of  that  mar- 
velous strength  lay  in  her  absolute 
faith  in  his  power  to  shield  her  and  to 
save  her,  even  though  it  might  be  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  scaffold.  The 
knowledge  of  her  confidence  in  him 
moved  him  strangely.  He  gathered 
her  closer  to  him,  and  a  tear  finding  its 
way  down  his  cheek  fell  upon  the  dark 
hair.  At  last,  seeing  that  she  was  sleep- 
ing soundly,  he  laid  her  on  the  pillow, 
and  wandering  over  to  the  window 
stood  looking  out. 

A  solitar)'  figure  was  pacing  slowly 
over  the  grounds,  and  scanning  the 
house  with  the  unmistakable  eye  of  a 
detective.  With  a  shock  he  realized 
that  he  had  been  observed,  and  well 
knowing  that  any  hasty  action  on  his 
part,  however  innocent  in  itself,  would 
appear  suspicious  to  the  one  watching 
him,  he  remained  looking  gravely  out 
over  the  snow-covered  lawn.  His  atti- 
tude was  one  of  dignified  grief ;  his 
arms  were  folded  across  his  chest,  and 
the  fixity  of  his  gaze  as  he  stood  there 
looking  out  into  futurity  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  baffle  the  keen  eyes  fastened 
upon  him.  But  cool  and  daring  as  he 
was,  that  shock  had  revealed  to  him  the 
folly  of  yielding  longer  to  the  weakness 
which  had  prompted  him  to  keep  his 
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wife  with  him  and  fight  her  malady 
single-handed.  He  saw  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  step  that  to  him 
was  worse  than  death  could  no  longer 
be  avoided. 

The  inquest  terminated,  as  he  had 
foreseen,  in  a  verdict  of  suicide. 

He  took  his  wife  abroad,  and  spent 
months  in  traveling,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  change  of  scene  and  climate  might 
restore  her  to  a  brighter  frame  of  mind  ; 
but  the  futility  of  his  plan  was  painfully 
evident  in  her  listless  and  abstracted 
manner  throughout  the  journey.  She 
spoke  little,  and  accepted  all  changes 
in  their  mode  of  travel  from  place  to 
place  in  a  discouraging  silence. 

And  so,  sick  at  heart,  he  made  his 
final  preparations  and  accompanied  his 
wife  to  the  carriage  that  was  to  bear 
them  on  their  last  drive  together. 

"Janet," he  said, 
as  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  convey- 
ance and  took  his 
seat  beside  her,  "  I 
have  found  a  quiet 
home  of  rest  for 
you,  my  child,  with 
Les  Bonnes  Soeurs. 
You  will  have 
plenty  of  flowers 
and  birds  and  sun- 
shine, and  anything 
you  fancy  will  be 
given  to  you.  Will 
you  not  try  to  be 
happy  there,  my 
wife  ? "  he  added, 
his  voice  faltering. 

She  slipped  her 
ungloved  hand  in- 
to his  :  "  I  know,  Peter,"  she  said  softly, 
"  I  have  known  it  all  through  this  long, 
awful  journey.  Why  did  you  not  take 
me  there  at  once  ?  Did  you  think  I 
should  not  know — did  you  think  that 
by  traveling  all  over  the  Continent  you 
would  make  it  easier  for  me  to  leave 
the  world  upon  which  I  have  brought 
nothing  but  a  curse  ?  " 

He  crushed  the  hand  that  lay  in  his 
in  a  grasp  that  pained  her. 

"  You  have  been  good  to  me,  Peter," 
she  continued,  "  but  I  have  let  you 
struggle  alone  in  the  effort  to  save  me 
from  my  fate.  I  have  been  too  weak  to 
resist  it  ;  I  have  let  it  carry  me  whither 
it  would  ;  my  poor  Peter  !" 

A  bitter  sob  shook  his  heavy  frame. 


"  Hush,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  do  you  not 
realize  what  it  is  costing  me  to  part 
with  you  ?  " 

She  drew  him  down  until  his  red  beard 
lay  across  the  lace  on  her  dress  and  his- 
head  rested  upon  her  shoulder.  So 
often  he  had  held  her  thus,  but  never 
before  had  her  arms  encircled  him  pro- 
tectingly.  It  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 

In  that  deep,  thrilling  moment,  when 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  souls  of 
husband  and  wife  stood  revealed  to 
each  other,  the  woman  whom  he  had 
striven  to  save  from  herself  was  the 
stronger.  She  waited  patiently  until 
those  heavy  sobs  had  grown  less  fre- 
quent, and  then  she  spoke  : 

"  Listen   to  me,  Peter,  I  have  some- 
thing   to   say  to   you.      Oddly  enough 
there  has  come  to  me  in  this  last  hour 
we  shall  spend  to- 
gether,   a     clear, 
sweet    picture     of 
what  I  might  have 
been     had     I    not 
been  born  with  the 
fearful  inheritance 
that   has    wrecked 
our  lives.     I  want 
to  say  this  to  you, 
for  fear  that   that 
shadow  may  come 
over    my     mind 
again    before    we 
separate.     I    want 
to  tell  you  that  you 
must  never  regret 
this  step  after  you 
leave    me.     I    am 
glad  to   go,  Peter, 
do  you   hear   me  ? 
I  am  glad  to  hide  myself  from  the  world, 
where  I  can  do  no  further  harm  ;  do  you 
understand   what   I    am   trying   to    tell 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes."  He  sat  erect  again  ;  he  looked 
old  and  broken.  He  drew  her  into  his 
arms  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses. 

"  Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  !  "  he  murmured 
in  despairing  grief,  "  were  I  but  strong 
enough  to  break  the  chains  that  have 
held  you  in  such  cruel  bondage  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said  softly.  She  had 
withdrawn  herself  from  his  embrace 
and  was  leaning  eagerly  forward,  look- 
ing up  at  the  high  walls  of  a  garden 
toward  which  they  were  being  driven. 
Her  eyes  were  shining  with  the  joyous 
anticipation  of  a  child. 
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HER    FUTURE    HOME. 


"  See,  Peter,  we  have  arrived,  and  oh,  she  added  wistfully,  "  you  will  not  make 

there  are  some  roses  growing  over  the  me   tear    that    love   out    of    my  heart 

wall ;    do  look,  Peter,  please  look  how  here  ?  " 

lovely  they  are  !  You  remember,"  turn-  "No,"  he  said  tenderly;  "you  may 
ing  back  to  him  and  slipping  her  hand  love  him  always,  my  darling,  here 
coaxingly  into  his,  "  you  remember  they  among  the  roses,"  and  he  flung  the  car- 
were  the  flowers  Paul  liked  best  of  all.  riage  door  open  into  the  sweet-scented 
You  will  let  me  love  him  here,  Peter?  "  air  of  her  future  hcoie. 


THE     HOME     OF     THE     HULERO 


BY    EDWARD    W.    PERRY. 


EEP  in  a  virgin 
forest  of  Mosqui- 
tia.  on  the  edge 
of  a  high  bank, 
stands  the  camp 
of  Senor  Lan- 
uza,  the  hulero. 
From  the  west 
flows  the  Rio 
Blanco,  dashing 
in  snowy  foam 
!^  down  pebbly 
slopes,  tearing 
through  rifts 
in  the  black  lava, 
roaring  among 
giant  bowlders,  and  thundering  from 
high  precipices.  Its  waters  are  cooled  by 
dense  shades,  where  the  tigre  negro,  the 
black  tiger  of  America,  sneaks  through 
the  tangle  after  unsuspecting  victims, 
and  the  mountain  lion  preys  at  will. 
Curious  tales  the  huleros  tell  of  carved 
rocks  hidden  in  those  fastnesses,  of 
symbols  cut  deep  in  granite,  of  obelisks 
bearing  on  their  tapering  sides  stars  and 
strange  hieroglyphs,  that  doubtless  had 
a  clear  meaning  for  those  who  dwelt  in 
these  wilds  in  ages  forgotten. 

Near  by  Lanuza's  camp,  at  the  base  of 
the  bluff  of  clay,  the  Blanco  meets  the 
Cuyumel.  Here  a  broad,  flat  rock 
makes  a  convenient  landing  for  the 
canoes  of  tuberose  or  of  mahogany,  in 
which  natives  of  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive habits  are  content  to  ride  as  they 
carry  to  the  camp  of  the  trader  their 
gatherings  of  sarsaparilla  roots,  of  wild 
cacao,  of  skins  and  of  crude  rubber, 
or  hule.  Before  the  huts  at  the  top  of 
the  bluff  the  Cuyumel  stretches  broad 
and  deep,  still  and  shining,  straight 
away  a  mile  or  more  toward  the  north, 
giving  luxurious  bathing  to  tapirs  and 
hiding  place  for  lazy  alligators  that  bask 
in  sleepy  content  on  the  sandy  bank. 

This  home  of  the  gatherer  of  hale, 
that  wonderful  elastic  gum  that  pro- 
tects from  wet  the  dainty  feet  of  fas- 
tidious dames,  and  covers  their  raiment 
from  rains  in  the  chilly  north,  is  far 
superior  to  other  homes  of  men  of  this 
occupation.  There  are  three  huts.  One 
is  merely  a  shelter  for  piles  of  rubber 
that  needs  protection    from  the   sun's 


raj^s,  for  paddles,  spears  and  other 
trastos  belonging  to  life  in  the  forest. 
Another  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  third  is 
the  sleeping  room,  if  that  may  be 
called  a  room  which  has  a  high  peaked 
roof  of  thatch,  but  no  walls.  But  there 
is  little  need  of  walls  in  this  forest,  for 
the  tall  trees  that  wave  without  ceasing 
in  the  gentle  trades,  shelter  all  on  the 
ground  beneath. 

Ten  strong  posts  of  indestructible 
santa  maria  mark  out  an  oval,  and  sup- 
port the  roof-frame  of  slender  poles. 
These  are  cut  in  the  woods  near  by  and 
lashed  together  with  vines  as  thin  and 
even  in  all  their  length  as  wire,  and 
almost  as  strong.  The  crossings  of  the 
poles  are  wrapped  when  the  vines  are 
soft  and  pliable  ;  and  day  by  day  as  the 
vines  dry  and  shrink,  are  drawn  closer 
and  yet  closer  together.  Never  a  nail 
nor  other  bit  of  iron  is  used  in  building 
such  a  house,  but  those  frames  would 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  a  tornado  or 
the  shaking  of  an  earthquake  far  better 
than  mansions  of  solid  masonry. 

The  thatch  is  of  leaves  of  palmetto, 
braided  on  long  strips  of  bamboo  to 
form  a  fringe  a  foot  or  more  in  width. 
Beginning  at  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rafters  these  lengths  of  fringe  are 
bound  to  the  roof-frame,  round  after 
round,  and  course  after  course  around 
the  oval  of  the  house,  until  the  covering, 
a  foot  thick,  reaches  the  peak.  Such  a 
roof  will  serve  admirably  for  years  to 
keep  out  the  rains,  and,  it  must  be  add- 
ed, to  harbor  myriads  of  insects.  These 
are  destroyed  periodically  by  the  ants, 
who  make  house-cleaning  raids  and 
devour  every  living  thing. 

On  the  strong  and  smooth-peeled 
poles  that  serve  for  joists  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  the  house,  rest  the 
crickeries  which  make  the  floor  of  the 
loft.  Every  housekeeper  should  know 
how  to  make  crickeries,  for  they  are 
most  serviceable.  It  is  easily  done 
by  cutting  stalks  of  green  bamboo, 
six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  into 
pieces  of  the  right  length,  say  six. feet, 
or  seven.  These  should  be  split  down 
one  side  with  a  machete,  then  the  two 
edges  should  be  pulled  apart  so  as  to 
give  the  crickery  a  slightly  curved  rect- 
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angular  surface.  Placing  this  fiat  on 
the  ground  and  tramping  on  it  will  aid 
in  flattening,  and  leave  it  split  into 
many  narrow  strips,  held  together  by 
splinters  reaching  from  one  to  another. 
Crickeryis  white  and  downy  on  the  in- 
ner side,  and  on  the  other  is  a  smooth, 
glossy  green  until  it  has  seasoned  to  a 
shining  yellow. 

As  a  floor  for  a  chamber,  crickery  is 
most  useful.  The  many  cracks  allow 
free  passage  to  air,  and  this  dries  the 
corn  and  keeps  furs  from  spoiling. 
This  is  no  small  consideration  to  the 
woman  who  has  deer  and  tiger  skins  to 
preserve  without  salt  until  the  time 
comes  for  sending  them  to  the  traders. 
And  crickery  makes  a  comparatively 
good  bottom  for  a  bed  in  regions  where, 
as  in  Latin  America,  most  of  the  beds  are 
made  of  cow-hide  stretched  wet  on  a 
frame  and  dried  as  tight  as  a  drum- 
head, and  as  hard  as  iron. 

Under  this  roof  stand  the  stumps  of 
two  or  three  trees  which  lately  shaded 
the  site  of  the  camp.  Against  one  of 
these  a  fire  is  kept  alive  to  serve  for 
cooking,  during  the  day,  and  to  lend 
some  measure  of  cheerfulness  to  the 
darkness  of  the  long  nights  of  a  wilder- 
ness wherein  is  nothing  to  read,  and  no 
daylight  to  read  by  after  half -past  six 
o'clock,  nor  before  six  in  the  morning. 
For  in  this  country,  which  is  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  north  of  the  equator, 
the  days  are  of  nearly  equal  length. 

The  bedsteads  in  Lanuza's  home  are 
not  elaborate.  Four  slim  posts,  with 
forked  ends,  are  set  in  the  earth  that 
forms  the  floor.  In  the  forks  rest  poles, 
and  on  these  are  springy  crickeries.  On 
the  smooth  bamboo  lie  thick  piles  of 
tuno-bark  blankets.  To  make  these  the 
bark  is  soaked  in  the  river  until  the 
pulpy  material  is  so  softened  that  it  is 
easily  driven  from  between  the  closely 
interlaced  fibers  by  oft-repeated  blows 
of  the  beaters.  These  are  of  hard  wood, 
fluted  and  corrugated,  and  are  wielded 
by  women  of  brawny  arm.  The  blankets 
are  as  soft  as  wool,  and  as  interwoven 
by  nature  as  are  woof  and  warp .  by 
looms  of  men.  And  the  woods  are  full 
of  tuno  trees. 

Under  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  stands 
a  cupboard  made  of  bits  of  board,  bear- 
ing legends  that  tell  of  prime  lard  of 
Chicago,  of  soap  from  New  York,  and 
of  wines  from  the  sunburnt  hills  of 
Spain.     Cups  and  pans  of  pressed  tin, 


and  forks  and  spoons  plated  with  that 
precious  metal,  adorn  the  shelves  that 
serve  to  keep  good  food  beyond  reach 
of  dogs.  In  a  corner  stands  an  olla  of 
red  pottery,  upheld  by  three  prongs  at 
the  top  of  a  thick  stake  planted  in  the 
ground.  It  is  full  of  water  from  the 
crystal  river. 

On  a  strong  frame  of  poles  lashed 
firmly  to  posts  set  deep  in  the  ground, 
rests  a  metlatl,  or  domestic  mill,  that  is 
worthy  of  especial  study.  It  was  cut 
from  granite,  hard  and  black,  with 
tools  of  which  modern  art  knows  noth- 
ing, and  by  workmen  whose  very  race 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ages 
age.  The  curving  body  of  this  metlatl  is 
two  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide. 
It  rests  on  three  supports,  short  and 
thick — the  sturdy  legs  of  the  tortoise, 
its  claws  distinctly  carved.  The  lower 
end,  that  farthest  from  the  grinder,  is 
adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vulture, 
clean  cut  and  faithful  in  detail.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  stone,  four  inches  thick, 
is  a  band  of  fretwork  two  inches  or  more 
wide,  apparently  as  sharp  as  when  first 
chiseled,  except  at  the  end  against 
which  the  soft  bodies  of  women  have 
leaned  as  they  toiled.  There  the  once 
deeply  engraved  lines  are  worn  away 
until  no  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  the 
work  remains. 

Who  can  guess  what  dreams  have 
floated  through  the  minds  of  maidens  of 
that  forgotten  race  ;  what  hopes  and 
fears,  what  joys  and  sorrows  have  been 
felt  by  mothers  who  ground  their  lives 
away  over  this  stone.  It  may  have  been 
old  when  Palenque  was  founded,  and 
was  perhaps  ancient  before  Copan  be- 
came a  seat  of  a  civilization  whose  pio- 
neers were  the  builders  of  those  mounds 
that  guarded  the  ways  from  the  copper 
mines  of  Superior  to  the  centers  of 
civilization  in  far  Southern  lands.  Who 
were  the  people  who  made  of  the  hills 
of  Mosquitia  vast  workshops  where 
bowls  and  vases,  beaters  and  metlatls, 
axes  and  war  clubs,  were  wrought  from 
the  granite  heart  of  the  mountains  ? 
They  have  faded  from  the  knowledge 
of  men,  and  left  no  readable  sign. 

On  such  stones  as  this  the  women  of 
all  races,  from  golden  California  to 
dreary  Patagonia,  have  for  countless 
generations  ground  the  maize  that  was 
the  chief  food  of  their  peoples.  In  their 
hands,  smooth  and  brown  and  plump  at 
first,  and  seamed  and  rough  and  cramped 
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at  last  by  ceaseless  ■toil,  they  held  the 
tapered  ends  of  the  hand-stone,  the 
piedra  de  memo  with  rounded,  triangular 
cross  section,  and  by  peculiar  rocking, 
sliding  motion  crushed  and  ground  into 
a  pasty  mass  the  grain,  softened  by  long 
soaking  in  weak  lye.  From  this  they 
took  little  lumps  and  patted  them  be- 
tween their  hands,  and  so  worked  them 
into  flat,  round  tortillas  which  they 
baked  on  stones.  Truly,  the  sound'  of 
the  grinding  has  been  long  in  the  land 
of  Am-arca  —  the -land  of  men —  now 
called  America  in  unmerited  honor  of  a 
cut-throat  adventurer  and  fanatic. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  women  made  coffee  for  all 
hands,  from  my  store  of  the  berry. 
Then  plump  and  rather  pretty  Susanna 
squatted  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
rubbed  between  her  hands  the  grains  of 
corn  in  the  broad  and  shallow  basket, 
until  the  hulls  came  off  the  softened 
kernels  and  floated  away.  She  cleaned 
a  fish  on  the  flat  bow  of  the  pipanti,  and 
skinned  a  monkey  for  dinner.  With 
sheepish  glances  and  cheerful  grins 
Ebat  worked  beside  her,  splitting  an  ar- 
madillo and  removing  its  department  of 
the  interior  to  make  room  for  four  or 
five  ripe  plantains,  which  would  roast 
with  the  armadillo.  Its  plated  armor 
of  nine  bands  of  horny  scales  was  left 
on  to  keep  the  flesh  from  burning. 

Under  the  kitchen  roof  the  two  women 
gossiped  while  one  stood  grinding  at 
the  metlatl,  and  the  other  shelled  a  few 
ears  of  corn,  and  parched  it  in  an  earth- 
en pot  in  which  she  had  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ashes.  When  the  grain  was 
evenly  and  well  parched  she  ground  it 
fine  with  a  pestle  of  sponge-like,  hard 
and  black  scoria.  This  made  pinol.  If 
those  who  love  to  camp  in  the  wild 
woods,  or  whip  the  cold  streams  of  the 
north,  knew  how  nourishing  and  pleasant 
a  drink  can  come  from  a  bag  of  pinol, 
they  would  be  always  prepared  to  stir  a 
few  spoonfuls  into  a  cup  of  .water.  Tor- 
tillas of  pinol  are  far  better  than  the 
besthoecakes  of  the  Southern  States,and 
vastly  superior  to  the  tortillas  of  maize 
commonly  seen  in  Spanish  America.  A 
little  pouch  of  pinol  is  light  and  easily 
carried,  and,  if  need  be,  one  can  lunch 
upon  it  dry,  without  bothering  about 
salt  or  water.  Best  of  all  its  virtues, 
some  folk  in  the  tropics  seem  to  think,  is 
the  fact  that  when  it  is  stirred  with 
sugar  into  an  olla  of  water,  or,  better 


still,  into  an  olla  full  of  cane-juice, 
pinol  makes  the  best  of  chicha.  When 
this  beverage  is  a  few  days  old  it  is 
most  refreshing.  It  has  been  whispered 
that  when  chicha  is  old  enough  it  will 
inspire  a  most  glorious  and  royal  drunk. 

After  coffee  one  of  the  younger  men 
put  on  a  cotton  blouse,  once  white  but 
now  covered  by  a  dark  coating  of  rubber 
that  had  splashed  on  it,  drop  by  drop, 
as  he  slashed  the  bark  of  the  hule  trees. 
Over  his  shoulder  hung  a  coil  of  rope 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  with 
it  a  pair  of  such  steel  climbers  as  line- 
men fasten  to  their  feet  when  they  are 
about  to  climb  telegraph  poles.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  sheet-iron  shotgun  of 
the  pattern  that  honest  gunmakers  of 
England  and  Germany  send  to  the  dark 
corners  of  the  earth,  to  kill  the  users. 
In  his  other  hand  he  had  his  machete, 
bearing  the  brand  of  a  Yankee  firm 
known  even  in  the  remotest  nooks  of 
Central  and  of  South  America. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  while  an 
American  firm  makes  and  sends  to  the 
tropics  thousands  of  machetes,  such  im- 
plements seem  to  be  unknown  to  those 
who  have  to  cut  brush,  small  timber  or 
any  of  the  multitude  of  things  that  re- 
quire cutting  in  forest  or  on  farm  in  the 
Northern  States.  Yet,  in  lumbering  and 
in  canoeing,  in  camp  and  on  farm  the 
machete  is  far  and  away  a  better  tool 
than  the  hatchet  or  the  axe.  Millions 
of  people  in  the  countries  lying  south  of 
the  United  States  have  used  this  sword- 
like implement  for  nearly  every  purpose 
for  which  wide-awake  and  conceited 
Yankees  use  axe,  hatchet,  drawing-knife, 
hunting-knife,  carving-knife  and  pen- 
knife. It  serves  for  carving  all  things, 
from  a  toothpick  or  a  thread  to  the  thick 
and  tough  skin  of  the  manatee.  With 
it  the  native  of  the  tropics  shaves  off  a 
slice  of  husk  and  shell  of  the  green  co- 
coanut,  leaving  a  little  round  bit  of 
snowy  pulp  exposed,  through  which  to 
push  one's  finger  and  let  the  milk  flow 
out ;  and  the  native  mother  can  with  its 
broad  blade  decapitate  a  chicken,  carve 
a  turtle,  or  spank  a  refractory  boy.  It 
is  convincing  in  animated  arguments, 
and  exceedingly  handy  on  sudden  oc- 
casion in  disputes  with  the  tiger,  the 
alligator  or  the  waree.  It  is  often  car- 
ried in  a  scabbard  slung  to  a  belt,  and  is 
then  out  of  the  way  and  within  easy 
reach,  which  is  seldom  true  of  axe  or  of 
hatchet.    The  fact  that  Yankee  farmers, 
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lumbermen  and  campers  do  not  adopt 
this  tool,  which  has  proved  its  value  by- 
centuries  of  almost  universal  use  in  the 
three  Americas,  illustrates  the  curious 
conservatism  and  fixity  of  habits. 

I  proposed  to  accompany  the  rubber 
gatherer  on  his  rounds,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  out  of  sight  and  sound 
of  camp,  in  a  wild  that  was  literally 
trackless.  Soon  we  came  to  a  rubber 
tree,  its  smooth  gray  trunk  rising  slender 
and  branchless  forty  feet.  The  youth 
threw  his  burden  to  the  ground,  and 
looked  about  until  he  found  a  thicket  of 
cariso,  with  stalks  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  perhaps  forty  feet  long.  The  walls 
of  this  bamboo  are  scarcely  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
joints,  fully  grown,  are  some  two  feet 
long.  They  grow  in  thick  clusters,  fre- 
quently so  dense  that  no  animal  can  pass 
between  the  stalks.  Arching  over  they 
often  droop  until  the  tops  sweep  the 
ground,  and  the  beautifully  delicate 
foliage  is  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  ap- 
parently solid  bank  of  green. 

With  a  blow  of  his  machete  the  hulero 
cut  down  one  of  these  and  clipped  off 
three  or  four  of  the  joints,  each  forming 
a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end.  With 
these  we  returned  to  the  rubber  tree. 
He  then  made  a  small  loop  of  one  end 
of  the  rope  we  brought  with  us,  and  of 
the  other  end  a  large  loop  passing  round 
both  the  tree  and  his  own  body.  He 
put  both  feet  through  the  smaller  loop, 
so  that  his  bare  soles  grasped  the 
smooth  gray  bark,  the  rope  about  his 
ankles  serving  as  fulcrums  to  give 
his  feet  tight  hold.  Then  he  threw 
the  upper  loop  well  up  the  tree 
trunk,  leaned  back,  and  brought 
both  his  feet  up  till  they  grasped  the 
trunk  eighteen  inches  or  so  from  the 
ground.  With  a  quick  motion,  he 
brought  his  body  near  the  trunk,  and  at 
the  same  time  threw  up  the  loop  again. 
At  the  instant  of  its  highest  rise  his 
shoulders  settled  back,  and  caught  it  in 
place.  Then  his  feet  were  hitched  up- 
ward again  a  foot  or  more.  Here  he 
leaned  back  in  the  upper  loop,  bracing 
with  his  bare  feet  against  the  smooth 
tree,  and  with  the  machete  cut  through 
the  bark  two  gashes  which  converged 
about  sixteen  inches  below  the  level  at 
which  they  started. 

Cut  after  cut  was  made  in  this  way 
until  he  reached  the  branches.  Then  as 
the    hulero    descended   he   wetted    his 


finger  in  the  milk,  and  drew  a  line 
straight  down  from  the  lower  part  of 
one  pair  of  V-shaped  cuts  to  another  to 
guide  the  flowing  milk  by  the  shortest 
way.  In  the  lower  pair  of  cuts  he  placed  a 
piece  of  leaf  to  act  as  a  spout  to  carry  the 
milk  out  from  the  tree  to  the  open  end 
of  the  joint  of  cariso  standing  beneath. 

The  first  joint  was  soon  full,  and 
another  took  its  place.  A  plug  of  leaves 
stopped  the  full  one,  and  we  went  on  in 
search  of  another  tree,  which  we  soon 
found,  and  repeated  the  operation  of 
bleeding.  When  a  number  of  trees 
had  been  tapped  in  this  way,  the  oper- 
ator carried  all  the  cariso  joints  filled 
with  the  milk  to  a  convenient  spot, 
where  he  dug  a  small  pit  in  the  ground. 
After  looking  about  a  bit  he  found  a 
vine  of  a  kind  wanted,  and  cut  from  it 
several  tender  branches.  These  he 
crushed  between  two  stones,  then 
washed  the  bruised  pulp  in  a  panful  of 
water,  making  a  greenish  infusion  with 
which  he  sprinkled  thoroughly  the  walls 
and  bottom  of  the  pit. 

Into  this  the  rubber  milk  was  poured. 
In  an  instant  that  which  touched  the 
earth  wet  by  the  infusion,  coagulated. 
Then  the  contents  of  the  pan  were 
poured  into  the  milk  and  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  it,  almost  instantly  chang- 
ing it  to  a  white,  spongy  mass.  This 
was  lifted  out  and  carried  to  the  nearest 
brook,  where  it  was  washed  and  kneaded 
to  express  the  juice  of  the  vine,  which, 
the  hulero  explained,  would  soon  harden 
the  rubber  so  much  that  it  would  be 
little  better  than  tuno  gum,  with  which 
wicked  huleros  are  wont  to  adulterate 
their  rubber. 

This  mode  of  gathering  rubber  de- 
stroys the  trees  in  two  seasons,  for  each 
cutting  kills  that  side  of  the  tree  on 
which  the  incisions  are  made.  The 
government  has  enacted  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  trees,  but  laws  are 
ignored  in  these  wilds.  In  a  very  few 
years  all  the  trees  large  enough  to  bleed 
will  be  destroyed,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  will  pass  before  the  young  crop 
now  growing  will  be  large  enough  to 
furnish  milk  at  a  profit.  Yet  these  trees 
might  be  bled  year  after  year  without 
serious  injury,  by  using  an  instrument 
that  could  not  cut  completely  through 
the  bark,  and  by  leaving  in  the  wounds 
the  rubber  which  dries  there,  and  would, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  protect  the  bark 
from  decay. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HULERO. 
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When  evening  came  and  dinner  was 
disposed  of,  all  the  family  and  their 
visitors  grouped  about  the  fire,  or  sat 
on  the  edges  of  the  beds.  The  host  and 
Damaso  discussed  the  rubber  crop  of  the 
season,  and  criticised  the  various  meth- 
ods of  robbery  followed  by  the  differ- 
ent traders  they  knew,  while  the  others 
of  the  camp  spun  yarns  about  hunting, 
fishing  and  adventures  among  the 
mountains  hereabout.  One  of  the  boys 
brought  out  from  a  concertina  the  dole- 
ful strains  of  some  Spanish  appeal  to 
hard-hearted  senorita,  and  another 
tapped  with  a  short,  hard  stick  on  the 
brass  string  of  a  tough  and  heavy  bow, 
one  end  of  which  rested  on  a  big  cala- 
bash. At  a  point  one-third  of  the  bow's 
length  from  the  end  which  rested  on 
the  calabash,  a  short  piece  of  wire, 
passing  through  a  small  calabash  on 
the  back  of  the  bow,  drew  the  bow- 
string in  toward  the  bow  itself  thus  : 


The  big  calabash  gave  a  hollow,  drum- 
like sound  to  the  notes  caused  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  wire  string.  This  instru- 
ment, named  carimba,  may  have  had 
its  origin  among  peoples  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  twanging  of  the  bowstring. 

After  listening  to  the  music  for  a 
while  the  women  resumed  their  droning 
gossip  and  the  men  returned  to  the  tell- 
ing of  stories  of  perils  and  victories 
among  the  ferocious  beasts  that  roam 
these  forests.     Damaso  said  : 

"  One  day  I  was  bleeding  hules  and  I 
smelled  waree.  I  looked  in  the  bushes, 
and  then  I  shot  him.  He  cried  aloud, 
and  I  heard  the  patter  of  many  hoofs.  I 
ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  knew  a 
little  tree  that  bridged  a  deep  quebrada. 
I  ran  out  on  that  tree  to  the  middle  of 
the  ravine  and  sat  down  astride.  Many 
waree  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  but 
they  could  not  walk  on  the  tree,  it  was 
so  small  and  smooth.  I  pushed  them 
off  when  they  tried. 

"  Their  gleaming  teeth  snapped.  You 
know  how  loud  they  sound.  One  jumped 
on  the  little  tree  and  came  near.  I  shot 
him  and  he  fell  into  the  quebrada.  The 
others  ran  a  little  way  along  the  bank 


and  found  a  place  easy  to  jump  down. 
Then  they  gathered  below  me  and 
leaped  up  to  catch  my  feet,  but  they 
could  not  reach  them. 

"  So  I  shot  them,  one  after  another, 
down  in  their  turned-up  faces.  They 
had  no  fear  ;  no,  not  any.  And  more 
waree  were  coming  from  the  monies. 
Their  eyes  were  bright  and  red,  their 
teeth  gleamed,  and  foam  was  on  their 
jaws.  They  were  mad  with  rage. 
Nothing  can  give  them  fear,  no, 
nothing." 

The  listeners  murmured  : 

"  It  is  true.  Who  does  not  know  it  ? 
Do  not  all  people  know  that  the  warees 
are  the  devils  ?  Did  not  the  blessed 
Senor,  the  son  of  the  Holy  Mother,  drive 
the  devils  into  the  swine,  and  are  not 
these  warees  the  children  of  those  very 
devils  ?  " 

As  no  one  could  deny  this  reasonable 
assertion,  Damaso  resumed  : 

"  I  killed  many,  but  more  came.  I 
had  many  dead  warees,  but  only  a  little 
powder;  and  powder  costs  much  money. 
I  could  not  run  away  ;  the  river  was  too 
far  and  the  waree  too  near.  They  were 
too  many — a  hundred  ;  no  less.  The 
day  was  nearly  gone  and  the  woods 
would  soon  be  dark.  The  lion  and  the 
tiger  would  come  to  eat  the  dead  waree, 
and  they  would  eat  me.  Santisima 
Maria,  what  could  I  do!  I  had  much 
fear  ;  yes,  I  confess  it ;  but  you  know 
the  waree — he  is  worse  than  the  lion  and 
the  tiger,  both." 

"  It  is  so,"  whispered  all. 

"  Well,  I  prayed  to  the  blessed  saints. 
I  vowed  to  give  all  the  rubber  I  had  in 
the  camp,  and  it  was  much,  too  much  ; 
but  the  hogs  were  many  and  near,  and 
camp  was  far  away.  The  shadows  dark- 
ened, and  a  big  waree  jumped  high  and 
almost  seized  my  foot.  I  leaned  over 
and  shot  him.  The  smoke  of  my  gun 
filled  my  nose  and  tickled  like  the 
powder  of  tobacco.  So  I  sneezed  and 
sneezed  again,  loudly. 

"  Then  the  pigs  had  fear.  They 
looked  all  about,  and  one  barked  and 
ran  away  up  the  arroyo.  You  know  that 
all  will  do  what  one  does.  Well,  thanks 
to  the  holy  saints  and  my  sneeze,  every 
waree  scuttled  away  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

"And  I?  I  ran  for  the  river — what 
need  to  say  how  fast.  I  did  not  stay  to 
take  a  pig  for  the  camp.  No,  I  left  all 
for  the  poor  tigers  and  the  lions.     It  was 
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good  that  I  could  paddle  my  canoe  to 
camp  and  see  again  the  bright  light  of 
the  fire  Juliana  kept  burning  for  me.  I 
did  not  give  the  rubber  to  the  church.  It 
was  not  the  saints  that  helped  me.  It 
was  my  own  nose.  What  good  is  it  to 
give  to  the  good  spirits  ?  They  do  not 
hurt  people.  It  is  the  evil  ones  that  do 
that.  Then  why  not  do  like  the  Waikas, 
and  worship  Wulassa,  the  evil  demon, 
that  carries  off  the  dead  ?" 

Comments  on  the  habits  of  the  waree 
and  his  near  relative,  the  collared  pec- 


cary, followed.  There  were  more  stories 
of  encounters  with  savage  beasts,  then 
the  talk  drifted  into  legends  of  the 
peoples  who  once  dwelt  in  the  cities  long 
ago  ruined  and  now  deep  buried  in  these 
wilds,  and  who  left  their  ghosts  to  roam 
these  somber  depths,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  peaceable  folk.  Here  the 
conversation  drifted  into  the  Sumo  dia- 
lect, leaving  me  out  of  range,  so  I  turned 
my  attention  to  my  note  book,  then  rolled 
my  blankets  about  me  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  one  whom  spirits  do  not  disturb. 


THE  SNOW  SHOER'S  SONG. 

r^IGHTEN  the  tuque,  and  girdle  the  sash, 
Lads  and  lasses,  the  snow  shoes    lash; 
Ring  the  chorus,  and  start  the  line, 
The  air  is  crisp  and  the  night  is  fine. 
Crystal  snow,  dazzling  glow 
Of  diamond  moon,  the  clicking  shoon, 
The  echoing  night, —  Yo,  ho  ! 

Sparkling  spire  and  silver  fane  — 

Half  the  journey — and  home  again, 

Stride  we,  never  a  tired  limb, 

But  breasts  afire  and  brain  aswim. 

Crystal  snow,  dazzling  glow 

Of  diamond  moon,  the  clicking  shoon, 

The  echoing  night, —  Yo,  ho  ! 

Home  at  last !     The  moonbeams  white 
We  soon  shall  leave,  for  the  golden  light 
Of  crackling  hearth,  but  with  a  sigh, 
For  our  souls  are  full  of  the  night  and  sky. 

Crystal  snow,  dazzling  glow 

Of  diamond  moon,  the  clicking  shoon, 

The  echoing  night, —  Yo,  ho  ! 

Toseph  Nevin  Doyle. 


THE     PRICE     OF     A     NAME 


BY    B.    HAROLD    HARRISON. 


T  is  natural 
enough 
that  every- 
one con- 
c  e  r  n  e  d 
should 
have  been 
exasperat- 
ed. When 
a  magnifi- 
cent festiv- 
al, which 
invests  the 
ordinary  dignities  of  a  state  function 
with  the  mystery  of  a  religious  rite, 
is  wilfully  frustrated,  it  is  not  strange 
that  all  those  whose  onerous  duties  form 
the  items  of  splendor  should  be  exceed- 
ingly irritated. 

The  matter  stood  thus  :  The  "  Price- 
less Pearl  of  the  Ocean "  had  to  be 
named,  and  the  Priceless  Pearl  of  the 
Ocean,  raging  at  the  loss  of  freedom  in 
his  native  jungle,  absolutely  declined 
to  do  his  part  in  the  ceremony. 

It  must  be  done  somehow,  though 
how  was  hourly  becoming  more  prob- 
lematical. Everyone,  from  the  frowning 
King  in  all  the  glory  of  his  state  robes, 
to  the  shaven  priests  ivai'-ing  propitia- 
torily  in  the  Dread  Presence,  was  at  the 
last  gasp  of  frustration  and  despair. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Serene  One — 
the  Son  of  the  New-blown  Lotus  Flower 
— the  Chosen  Child  of  the  Fair  Dawn, 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  his  name. 

There  he  stood,  and  gazed  at  the 
misery  about  him  with  elephantine  de- 
fiance, lifting  his  feet  alternately,  sway- 
ing his  trunk  in  softly  measured  time, 
and  rocking  gently  from  side  to  side. 
The  scene  before  him,  one  might  think, 
would  touch  the  stoniest  heart  ;  but  the 
Serene  One's  feelings  were  deeper  than 
his  heart.  They  were  in  the  pit  of  his 
empty  stomach. 

Meanwhile  flood  and  pestilence  de- 
vastated the  land. 

The  up-country  waters  had  swelled 
the  great  river  until  she  crept  over  her 
banks,  silently  stealing  across  the  land. 
The  broad  paddi-fields  were  lakes,  and 
the  red,  dusty  soil  of  the  unfilled  quar- 
ters a  muddy  slush.     Beyond  the  high 


walls  of  the  palace  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  were  wallowing  in  alternate 
spasms  of  adoration  and  despair,  their 
brown  bodies  becoming  caked  with  the 
sticky  paste,  and  the  natural  gloss  of 
their  skins  dulled  in  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  sun. 

And  the  gleaming  Mother  of  Waters 
was  bringing  the  Pestilence  on  her  sil- 
very bosom,  the  Black  Guest  whose 
handshake  was  the  grip  of  the  grave 
or  the  torch  of  the  pyre. 

Yet  a  great  joy  was  struggling  for 
mastery  with  this  great  fear  in  the 
heart  of  the  people,  but,  alas  !  fear  was 
the  stronger — for  this  was  the  third  day. 
Yet  if  but  this  terror  were  removed,  the 
people  had  much  to  rejoice  over.  The 
voices  of  the  Jibues  had  been  raised  in 
prophecy,  and  their  words  had  been 
verified.  The  hones  had  consulted  the 
heavens,  they  had  fasted  and  kept  vigil, 
they  had  received  occult  messages. 
Then  did  they  promise  for  the  King  a 
prosperous  reign,  and  foretold  that  he 
should  be  blessed  beyond  other  sover- 
eigns, in  that  during  the  3rears  he  held 
the  throne  there  should  be  captured  and 
brought  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  lasting 
honor,  one  of  the  Most  High  and  Sacred 
— a  White  Elephant.  And  even  so  had 
it  been,  for  within  the  great  white  walls 
— beyond  the  jeweled  pagodas  of  the 
Royal  Museums  and  Libraries,  was  not 
the  Serene  One  now  being  baptized  ? 
The  hones  had  spoken  truly,  and  the 
King — the  Lord  of  all  White  Elephants 
— would  prosper,  and  his  people  would 
prosper  with  him.  So  had  they  said 
one  moment,  and  the  next  came  that 
dread  of  the  meaning  of  things. 

What  calamity  was  augured  by  this 
awful  contumacy  ?  this  refusal  to  be 
baptized  ? 

Was  some  further  affliction  to  visit 
them  ? 

Had  the  Serene  One  come  as  the 
Herald  of  Death  instead  of  the  Messen- 
ger of  Peace  ? 

If  so,  in  what  had  the  Wise  Men 
failed  that  they  had  read  the  stars  so  ill  ? 

Thus  fluctuated  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  dully  working  soul,  the  soul  of  an  in- 
dolent  people  under  the  pressure  of  a 
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mighty  Death.  And  the  plague-laden 
breath  of  the  noon-day  passed  subtly 
over  them,  touching  here  one  and  there 
another,  with  a  closer  touch  that  meant 
for  them  the  agonies  of  hell,  the  dark- 
ness of  eternity,  and  the  infernal  race 
'twixt  worm  and  vulture  ere  another 
day  should  dawn. 

Over  yonder — shade  your  eyes  from 
the  glare,  and  you  will  see  the  great 
Walt,  rising  in  all  the  dazzling  mag- 
nificence of  its  minarets  and  jewel- 
ed pagodas,  the  wide  rays  of  the  sun 
reflected  a  million  times  from  the 
colored  glass  and  porcelain  inlayings 
of  its  gorgeous  walls.  Yet  across  the 
glory  of  their  brilliance  a  black  cloud 
sometimes  passes.  Come  nearer  !  Look 
up  and  see  the  carrion  crows  wheel- 
ing round  and  round,  circling  ever  lower, 
as  they  caw  impatiently,  until  they  sink 
from  sight  behind  the  gem  -  studded 
walls. 

Let  us  pass  by  the  great  dragons  and 
enter  the  open  gateway — but  softly,  for 
the  giant  monsters  watch  and  guard 
against  all  save  the  stranger  who  is 
claiming  the  land  for  his  own.  They  sit 
in  horrible,  grinning  silence,  looking 
with  awe-inspiring  eyes  at  the  piled-up 
heaps  of  carrion  that  but  a  little  while 
since  was  men  and  women.  The  pillar- 
ed cloisters  that  inclose  each  court-yard 
are  packed  with  corpses  as  men  stow 
merchandise,  and  round  them  snarl  lean 
pariahs,  who  prowl  gauntly  about  in 
ravenous  search  for  fleshless  fetid. 

Yonder  lies  the  yellow-robed  form  of 
a  priest  who  strove  to  light  the  hasty 
faggots  he  had  pushed  beneath  one 
nauseous  pile,  but  dropped  forward  ere 
his  object  was  accomplished.  His  agon- 
ized writhings  are  watched  from  the 
branches  above  by  the  vultures,  who 
wait  with  the  boldness  of  certainty  till 
the  final  struggle  has  tortured  this  body 
and  freed  the  quivering  soul.  Then 
downward  they  swoop  to  war  with  dogs 
and  crows  for  this  latest  prey.  And 
there  are  none  near  to  beat  off  these 
shadows  of  death  or  close  the  deserted 
gates,  through  which  to  enter  is  to  re- 
turn no  more. 

Without  the  carved  entrance  of  the 
palace  stalk  Pestilence  and  Eternal 
Night — the  palpitating  air  of  the  hot 
mid-day  filled  with  the  groans  of  a  na- 
tion whose  dead  cannot  hide  their  dead  ; 
within,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
magnificent  ceremony,  through  which 


whisper  the  unconf  essed  voices  of  doubt 
and  fear. 

And  still  the  Serene  One  was  as  far 
from  swallowing  and  digesting  his  titles 
as  he  had  been  any  time  the  last  two 
days.  When  this  sun  should  set,  it  would 
be  three  full  days  .since  the  Priceless 
Pearl  amongst  Elephants  had  eaten  food, 
and  the  region  where  that  food  ought  to 
have  been  was  becoming  singularly  un- 
comfortable. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  convey  to 
him  that  by  the  simple  process  of  eating 
a  number  of  tempting  slips  of  sugar 
cane,  he  would,  besides  owning  a  name 
whose  flowery  eulogies  would  take  a 
professional  orator  half  an  hour  to  re- 
peat, become  a  person  of  supreme  im- 
portance, a  being  whose  be  -  roy ailed 
and  deified  toes  would  be  worshiped — 
though  chained — and  the  benefactor  of 
a  suffering  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  Serene  One  had 
no  proper  ambition.  When  his  small 
eyes,  filled  with  suppressed  venom,  en- 
encountered  one  of  the  Royal  Ele- 
phants, superbly  appareled  and  attend- 
ed, but  a  captive  of  upward  of  seventy 
years,  he  raised  his  head  and  trumpet- 
ed forth  his  opinion  that  the  patriarch 
was  a  slave,  whose  gorgeousness  he  had 
no  yearning  to  emulate.  Yet,  this  Royal 
Elephant  was  a  mere  item  in  a  pageant, 
one  of  the  insignia  of  Royalty,  who 
received  but  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
throne  of  the  Serene  One — the  friend 
and  companion,  perhaps  the  mouth- 
piece, of  the  gods  by  whom  he  was 
begotten. 

But  the  Son  of  the  Dawn  did  not  ap- 
preciate this. 

He  regarded  the  prostrations  of  the 
surrounding  multitude  with  a  colossal 
contempt  which,  when  the  gnawings  of 
fearful  hunger  had  lashed  his  soul  to 
fury,  broke  forth  in  spasmodic  wrath, 
and  by  every  god  that  quivered  in 
the  jungle  grass  and  sparkled  in  the 
dancing  river,  he  cursed  the  fate  that 
had  bleached  him  in  his  mother's  womb. 

Yet  did  he  refuse  to  eat  of  his  name. 

He  trumpeted  forth  to  the  hot,  un- 
helpful air,  that  swept  over  him  in 
death-stricken  blasts,  his  anger  at  the 
ways  of  man — particularly  Buddha- wor- 
shiping man. 

What  was  the  glory  of  an  immortality 
to  him  when  it  meant  endless  captivity  ? 
In  what  would  he  benefit  by  the  adora- 
tion of  men,  the  attentions  of  crawling 
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slaves,  the  reverence  of  a  nation,  when 
these  were  but  other  names  for  chain- 
ed feet,  a  thwarted  will,  a  broken 
heart  ?  Could  the  splendor  of  the  Chosen 
One  of  Buddha,  the  Strength  of  the 
Sun's  Light,  First  Cousin  of  all  Deities, 


past,  present  or  future,  compensate  for 
the  fetters  that  held  him  from  the  wild, 
sweet  freedom  of  his  native  jungle, 
where,  but  one  little  week  ago,  he  had 
roved  at  will,  nourishing  his  trunk  in 
happy  abandonment,  uprooting  strong 
trees  for  the  very  fun  of  it,  rolling  luxu- 
riously in  cool,  hidden  pools,  and  gam- 
boling with  his  kind,  who  had  thought  as 
little  of  the  difference  in  his  coloring  as 
one  cat  does  of  his  neighbor's  fur- 
marks  ? 

No  !  No  fame  could  repay  the  loss  of 
freedom. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  this  matter 
of  the  baptism  to  be  settled,  which,  as  far 
as  the  chief  actor  was  concerned,  was 
not  likely  to  be  settled  either  quickly  or 
quietly. 

The  Brahmins  were  there,  grieved 
that  a  celestially-allied  creature  could  be 
guilty  of  sulking  ;  the  Jiones  were  there, 
distressed  at  this  unforeseen  develop- 
ment of  their  prophecies  ;  the  King  and 
■court  were  there,  with  perturbed  coun- 
tenances and  gold  umbrellas  ;  the  priests 
of  highest  orders  were  there,  devising, 
as  their  dry  lips  mechanically  chanted 
their  prayers,  means  to  bring  a  proper 
•spirit  into  the  Most  Holy  One's  heart. 
For  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  a  devil  of 
the  most  malignant  character  was  within 
that  beautiful  body  which  the  gods  had 
vouchsafed  should  be  delivered  to  their 


adorers  for  a  sign  of  grace.  That  this 
devil  must  be  removed  was  equally  ob- 
vious, for  it  was  due  to  his  evil  in- 
fluence that  pestilence  strode  the  land 
red-handed,  sweeping  out  human  life  in 
his  ruthless  march  as  a  breath  will  scat- 
ter a  feather  ball 
in  a  We  stern 
field. 

The  most  high 
of  all  the  priests 
— a  prince  of  the 
blood  and  al- 
most a  Brahmin 
—  advanced  as 
he  had  already 
done  once  on 
this  day  and 
thrice  on  each 
of  the  past  two 
days,  and  a  sigh 
of  weary  expec- 
tation rose  from 
the  gaily-robed 
throng  who 
watched  him. 
At  every  second  step  he  paused  to  kneel 
on  the  hot,  dusty. marble  pavement  and 
lay  before  him  the  long  thin  slips  of 
closely-written  sugar  cane,  as  he  raised 
his  hands  to  his  bowed  head  in  propitia- 
tory adoration.  The  Serene  One  swayed 
slowly  to  and  fro  as  he  eyed  the  ap- 
proaching figure,  clad  in  its  rich  new 
robes  of  holy  yellow,  in  recognition  of 
this  complete  abstraction.  Even  the 
timid  white  monkey,  who  had  hitherto 
viewed  his  stable-companion  with  un- 
celestial  dread,  made  a  cautious  chatter- 
ing movement. 

Slowly,  nearer  draws  the  High  Priest, 
and  steadily  the  Serene  One's  eye  rests 
upon  him,  his  body  ceaselessly  rocking 
the  while.  When  the  Holy  Prince  is 
within  a  discreet  distance — for  even 
own  cousins  to  the  gods  are  not  to  be 
blindly  trusted  in  matters  sublunary — 
the  Serene  One's  ears  rise  gently  and 
move  forward  as  a  man  might  raise  his 
eyebrows  in  considering  a  weighty 
question.  As  the  tempting  slices  are 
held  towards  him  he  ceases  his  tread- 
mill motion  and  advances  his  trunk  to 
accept  them  in  so  friendly  a  manner  as 
to  bate  the  breath  of  the  eager  crowd. 
Has  the  devil  at  last  been  exorcised  ? 
Has  the  Whitest  of  Heavenly  Pearls 
become  finally  purified  of  evil  ? 

Apparently  he  has  not,   for  with  the 
cane   slips  within  his  grasp  he  suddenly 
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uprears  his  trunk,  and  in  a  very  ecstacy 
of  fury  dashes  them  to  the  ground,  then 
turns  his  passion-blazing-  eye  and  stamps 
impotently  with  shackled  feet. 

A  moan  of  utter .  despair  bursts  from 
the  heartsick  spectators.  Till  now  he 
has    refused     to    touch    the    proffered 


And  the  sinking  sun  grew  redder  and 
more  isolated  as  the  priest's  moaning 
chants  mingled  like  a  distant  storm- 
wind  with  the  harsh  sounds  of  native 
music,  and  the  angry  cries  of  the  Serene 
One,  whose  skin  was  being  cleansed  with 
showers    of     tamarind    water    for    the 


scrolls.  What  can  this  new  violence 
portend  ?  Surely  the  devil  within  him 
must  mean  to  bring  total  destruction 
on  the  land.  Instinctively  every  eye  is 
turned  on  the  round  red  sun  that  is 
already  sunk  low  toward  the  horizon, 
for  it  is  the  third  day — and  there  is  but 
one  trial  remaining. 

Then  began  once  more  the  long 
chanting  prayers.  And  the  tom-toms 
crashed  wildly  while  His  Majesty's  Eu- 
ropean band  strove  miserably  to  render 
the  National  Anthem,  and  completed 
chaos  in  the  effort.  Eight  failures  had 
reduced  the  whole  assemblage  to  the 
collapse  wrought  of  weariness  in  long 
waiting.  The  King  leaned  back  in  his 
golden  litter,  and  his  gaze  traveled  sadly 
out  to  the  sparkling  Mother  whose  rip- 
pling bosom  oft  bore  strange  black 
objects  that  pranced  merrity  on  her 
breast,  moved  upwards  and  downwards 
as  if  by  her  silent  inward  laughter — 
objects  that  careered  blithely  with  the 
swift  current,  with  upraised  arms  and 
crooked  fingers  that  seemed  blindly 
grappling  for  some  lost  holding. 


easier  exit  of  his  evil  occupier.  His 
helplessness  was  becoming  more  appar- 
ent to  himself,  for,  the  better  to  perform 
his  ablutions  and  brushings,  armed 
kurnaks  stood  on  each  side  of  him,  while 
every  leg  bore  the  weight  of  a  massive 
chain  that  held  him  between  four  posts 
of  whitened  teak  trunks. 

Yet  from  the  first  hour  had  his  doom 
been  sealed,  for  the  hunger  that  was 
gnawing  his  vitals  and  lashing  him  to 
madness  was  also  quelling  the  splen- 
did pride,  the  arrogance  of  the  free 
child  of  the  jungle.  He  had  sulked  ; 
he  had  stamped ;  he  had  cried  his 
wrongs  to  the  unheeding  heavens  ;  he 
had  appealed  piteously  to  the  lost  com- 
rades of  his  past  life  ;  he  had  sought  to 
use  the  magnificent  plrysical  strength 
which  nature  had  given  him,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fetters  that  held  him, 
and — he  had  failed.  As  the  waters 
rolled  over  his  restless  body  his  soul 
was  filled  with  the  bitterness  of  con- 
quest— and  hunger.  At  his  feet,  shattered 
by  his  own  passionate  act,  lay  the  rem- 
nants of  suear-cane  on  which  had  been 
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set  forth  his  name,  his  titles,  the  hon- 
ors to  be  awarded  to  him,  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  sacred  person — expressed 
in  language  as  flowery  and  beautiful  as 
the  characters  of  the  writing  were 
graceful  and  laborious. 

With  a  low  groan  of  hungry  desire  he 
picked  up  a  piece  and  put  it  in  his 
mouth. 

There  was  a  moment  of  awed  silence. 
Then  the  glad  shout  of  triumphant 
thanksgiving,  beginning  with  those 
around  who  saw,  was  taken  up  and 
repeated  by  those  without  who  heard, 
as  they  lingered  anxiously  watching  the 
declining  day. 

In  trembling  haste  the  High  Priest 
brought  the  newly  written  slabs,  scarce 
daring  to  murmur  his  urgent  prayers  as 
he,  for  the  last  time,  offered  the  Holy 
One  his  insignia  of  captivity  and  fame. 
With  pride-quenched  eye  and  eager, 
outstretched    trunk    the    Pearl   of    the 


Ocean  reached  for  the  food,  little  caring 
what  names  and  titles  might  be  written 
thereon. 

The  red  sun  sank  silently  and  sud- 
denly from  view,  while  the  Mother  of 
Waters  glided  laughingly  on,  bearing 
her  ghastly  burdens  with  unconscious 
gentleness.  And  the  dark,  vapor-filled 
night  closed  in  as  the  Most  Holy  One 
was  led  forth,  humbled,  to  his  house. 
In  the  growing  gloom,  ere  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  prison,  he  gazed  a 
farewell  to  the  wide-spreading  banyans 
and  tall  waving  grasses  of  the  home  of 
his  freedom. 

So — it  was  done,  and  another  mighty 
heart  had  throbbed  out  its  passion  and 
passed  into  the  glorious  bondage  of 
fame,  its  great  free  life- wave  breaking 
helplessly  on  the  tiny  altar  of  man's 
futile  decrees. 

Still,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  be  wor- 
shiped. 


HUNTING    IN    POLAR    REGIONS. 


BY    J.   M.   MILLS,   M.   D. 


ONLY  a  few  daring  guns  have 
roused  the  echoes  of  that 
strange,  lone,  iron  land  —  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  stretch- 
ing northward  from  Upernavick.  Yet 
this  Polar  region  has  a  fair  share  of 
game,  and  the  possibilities  for  sport  are 
not  so  limited  as  those  who  consider  the 
land  to  be  an  abomination  of  desolation, 
might  imagine.  On  terra  jirma  are 
found  reindeer,  polar  bear,  fox  and 
Arctic  hare,  while  in  the  floe-burdened, 
ice-cold  waters  are  many  walrus,  various 
kinds  of  seal,  narwhal,  blue  and  white 
whale,  etc.  We  of  the  Relief  Expedi- 
tion, during  our  quest  for  daring  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  and  his  gallant  band  of 
explorers,  enjoyed  many  interesting 
experiences,  prominent  among  which 
were  our  encounters  with  wild  creatures, 
pursued  for  the  food  or  sport  they  af- 
forded, as  the  case  happened  to  be. 


Our  first  attempt  at  Arctic  hunting 
was  not  a  brilliant  one.  On  the  second 
day  after  our  departure  from  Uperna- 
vick we  were  threading  our  way  between 
the  ice-rafts  of  Melville  Bay.  For  a 
time  we  encountered  only  the  more 
detached  ice-masses  that  yielded  ready 
passage  to  our  steady  steam-whaler, 
but  later,  denser  ice-packs  obstructed 
our  advance.  We  had  to  back  out  fre- 
quently and  try  other  "  leads,"  some- 
times had  to  bump  forcibly  into  the  ice 
to  break  a  passage.  However,  we  were 
making  fairly  good  time,  and  congratu- 
lating ourselves  that  we  would  soon 
make  the  passage  of  this  treacherous 
ice-locked  bay,  the  great  terror  of  Arc- 
tic navigators. 

About  five  p.  m.,  while  at  supper,  the 
ship  slackened  speed,  and  then  came  to 
a  full  stop  with  a  terrific  thump  ;  she 
had  run  into  the  solid  ice-pack.      As  we 
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were  lamenting  our  fate,  a  black  object, 
sighted  off  the  starboard  quarter, 
seemed  to  be  coming  toward  the  Kite. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  as  we 
found  later  when  the  fog  lifted.  The 
dark  object  proved  to  be  a  sleeping 
seal.  There  were  several  on  the  ice 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  off.  Bryant, 
Entriken  and  myself,  with  one  of  the 
sailors,  jumped  over  on  the  ice,  which 
near  the  boat  was  soft  and  covered  with 
snow  elevations,  or  hummocks.  It  was 
difficult  walking  and  we  sank  up  to  our 
knees  in  the  soft  snow.  We  had  to  jump 
across  from  one  ice-mass  to  the  other, 
or  walk  carefully  over  the  narrow 
bridges.  A  short  distance  from  the 
boat,  however,  the  ice  was  solid,  but 
covered  with  snow,  so  that  our  progress 
was  slow.  Before  we  could  shoot  the 
seal  turned,  gazed  at  us  an  instant  and 
"flopped"  back  into  his  hole.  We 
waited  a  short  time  for  him  to  reappear, 
but  he  was  not  so  minded.  The  game 
seen  was  the  common  seal  or  "  nets- 
chuck." 

In  Winter,  when  the  sea  is  frozen 
over,  these  seal  are  quite  numerous. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  caught 
shows  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
native.  The  seal  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
ice,'  and  makes  a  small  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  snow-mound  covering  his 
home.  This  is  the  blow-hole  for  air,  so 
small  that  it  is  often  not  detected  by 
the  sharp  Eskimo.  His  dog,  however, 
scents  the  game,  and  then  the  master 
lies  down  near  the  hole,  with  harpoon 
ready,  and  as  soon  as  the  peculiar  blow- 
ing of  the  seal  is  heard,  he  thrusts  the 
weapon  into  the  mound,  and  thus  fixes 
the  seal.  No  matter  whether  his  wait 
is  rewarded  immediately  or  several 
hours  of  watching  are  necessary,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  the  Eskimo.  Instances  are 
mentioned  by  the  natives  where  the 
hunter  lay  in  wait  two  days  or  more 
when  food  was  scarce. 

Another  method  of  catching  the  seal 
when  he  is  on  the  ice  might  be  termed 
"  stalking."  The  Eskimo  creeps  care- 
fully and  slowly  upon  the  wary  "  poosi," 
never  permitting  his  enthusiasm  to 
hurry  him.  If  the  seal  turns,  the  Es- 
kimo remains  perfectly  still,  or  attempts 
to  creep  closer  by  imitating  the  habits 
of  the  seal.  He  lowers  his  head,  the 
seal-skin  clothing  producing  a  close  re- 
semblance, or  he  lies  down  and  moves 
his  hands  and  feet  as  the  seals  do  their 


flippers  ;  he  also  scratches  the  ice  and 
goes  through  other  maneuvers,  but 
always  remains  untiring  and  persistent 
until  he  gets  near  enough  to  pierce  the 
game  with  his  harpoon  and  dispatch  it 
with  his  lance.  This  method  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  as  the  seals  are  very  sus- 
picious. In  the  summer,  when  the  seals 
are  found  on  small  ice  cakes  or  in  the 
water,  the  Eskimo  harpoons  them  from 
his  seal-skin  boat,  called  the  kayak.  To 
his  harpoon  point  a  seal-skin  float  or 
bladder,  about  the  size  of  a  half  barrel, 
is  attached,  and  this  prevents  the  seal 
from  sinking  when  killed.  The  lance 
gives  the  finishing  touch.  As  is  well 
known,  the  more  common  variety,  the 
saddle-back  seal,  is  found  in  immense 
numbers  on  the  ice-floes,  where  it  is 
easily  killed  by  whalers,  who  simply 
club  the  creatures  to  death.  The  only 
seal  said  to  be  of  the  combative  dispo- 
sition is  the  bladder-nose  or  crested 
seal.  When  infuriated  they  will  attack 
anyone  who  comes  near  them.  On  our 
return  we  killed  one  of  these  in  Mel- 
ville Bay.  They  have  a  soft,  velvety 
skin,  and  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  long. 
The  skin  of  the  nets- chuck  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  clothing,  boots,  tents, 
and  for  covering  their  frail  kayaks. 

We  were  prisoned  in  the  "  pack  "  for 
many  hours,  but  at  last,  after  frequent 
thumping  and  bumping,  our  steamer 
was  forced  through  the  small  floes  by 
breaking  a  passage  for  herself.  Often 
it  appeared  as  if  she  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  but  she  was  stanch  and  stiff, 
with  an  iron  sheathed  bow  and  a  strong 
beam  running  from  stem  to  stern.  • 

When,  on  July  twenty-third,  we 
reached  our  goal,  Peary's  winter  quar- 
ters at  Redcliff  in  McOormick  Bay,  we 
found  the  party  well,  and  hopeful  of 
Peary's  and  Astrup's  return  from  the 
Inland  Ice.  Two  days  later  we  decided 
to  try  for  walrus  on  our  first  hunt  in 
north  Greenland.  We  expected  to  find 
the  game  in  Inglefield  Gulf,  and  took 
a  couple  of  Eskimos  along  in  each  boat 
as  guides,  for  they  are  experienced 
hunters.  We  rowed  awhile,  then  get- 
ting a  brisk  wind  astern,  put  up  sail  and 
went  skimming  along  across  Murchison 
Sound.  In  order  to  trim  the  boat  I  went 
on  the  forward  deck  above  the  locker, 
and  as  it  was  very  comfortable  there,  I 
took  a  nap.  We  were  getting  along 
at  considerable  speed,  when  I  awoke 
just  in  time  to  see  an  immense  iceberg 
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straight  ahead  towering  high  above  us. 
I  called  to  Gibson,  who  was  sculling, 
but  whose  view  ahead  was  hampered 
by  the  jibsail,  then  jerked  up  a  gafl  to 
push  off  the  boat.  The  jib  was  torn 
loose  and  the  side  of  the  boat  scraped, 
but  Gibson  dexterously  saved  us. 

As  we  approached  the  opposite  shore, 
we  spied  a  large  seal  basking  in  the  sun 
on  an  ice-cake.  It  was  the  largest  va- 
riety of  its  race,  called  the  "  Ook-jook," 
or  bearded  seal.  Specimens  sometimes 
measure  ten  feet  or  more.  Our  boats 
separated  and  attempted  to  approach 
within  rifle  shot  before  the  seal  was 
aroused.  We  had  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  and  row  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible, for  all  seals  have  very  acute  hear- 
ing and  are  easity  frightened.  If  not 
killed  immediately,  or  fatally  wounded, 
they  will  crawl  to  their  hole  and  drop 
in.  But  this  particular  seal  was  not  to 
be  caught  napping ;  it  awoke,  turned 
and  stared  stupidly  at  us,  while  we 
stopped  rowing,  bent  our  heads  and 
waited  in  breathless  anxiety,  fearing  it 
would  dive  into  its  hole.  The  creature's 
fears  were  evidently  allayed,  for  it  soon 
turned  around  for  another  siesta.  Again 
we  took  to  our  oars,  and  stole  forward, 
stopping  whenever  our  presence  seemed 
to  be  suspected,  and  gliding  on  as 
chance  offered,  until  we  had  advanced 
within  rifle  shot.  This  end  had  hardly 
been  gained  when  the  seal  raised  its 
head  again  and  started  quickly  for  the 
hole  only  a  few  feet  distant.  At  once 
the  Eskimos  began  screeching  and  yell- 
ing in  a  maniacal  manner.  The  seal 
stopped  and  turned  around  in  blank 
amazement,  then  disappeared  into  his 
hole.     We  fired,  but  too  late. 

Gibson  said  we  should  have  fired  as 
soon  as  the  Eskimos  began  yelling,  for 
the  noise  holds  the  attention  of  the  seal 
only  a  moment ;  but  we  had  not  been 
warned  of  this  feature  of  seal  hunting, 
and  were  totally  unprepared.  We  had 
at  first  simply  grasped  our  guns  in  stupid 
bewilderment,  wondering  if  the  Eskimos 
were  "  perblocktoo,"  which  means  crazy. 

We  saw  several  seal,  but  could  not 
get  close  enough  to  them,  so  turned  in 
shore,  and  landed  on  Herbert  Island 
for  lunch.  The  principal  article  of  our 
table  d'Jwte  was  canned  pemmican, 
which  Nansen,  the  first  explorer  to  cross 
Greenland,  gloated  over  so  much,  and 
the  food  that  Greely  depended  greatly 
upon.  Herbert  Island  is  exceedingly  pic- 


turesque. Its  lofty  peaks  intersected  by 
numerous  pendent  glaciers,  that  hung 
suspended  midway  up  the  mountain 
side,  formed  a  striking  picture,  varied 
by  an  exquisite  mosaic  of  red  sand- 
stone, mountain-moss  and  marble  white 
glacier  stream.  But  it  interested  us 
more  as  a  hunting  ground,  for  it  was 
reported  to  abound  'in  deer,  and  as  it 
proved  to  be  too  early  for  walrus,  we  de- 
decided  we  would  be  contented  with  deer. 

As  we  neared  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  island,  the  Eskimo  in  Bryant's 
boat  raised  his  finger  and  pointed 
silently  to  a  moss-decked  spot  half-way 
up  the  hill.  At  first  we  saw  nothing, 
for  the  Summer  coat  of  the  deer  so 
closely  resembles  the  verdure  around 
the  gray-mottled  lichen-covered  stones, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 
The  Innuit's  acute  sight  had  dis- 
covered two  deer  grazing  there. 
Judging  the  Eskimos  to  be  more  ex- 
perienced, we  arranged  that  they  should 
land  first  and  attempt  to  capture  the 
deer.  We  crept  up  the  slope  opposite 
the  hill  and  eagerly  watched  proceed- 
ings. We  lost  sight  of  our  husky,  then 
he  reappeared,  walking  so  stealthily  and 
half-doubled  along  the  hill-side  that  our 
patience  was  sorely  tried.  Finally  two 
shots  rang  out  and  a  deer  fell.  Then 
we  heard  three  more  shots  in  rapid 
succession  and  our  other  guide  appeared 
running  after  the  second  deer,  but  failed 
to  bag  his  game,  though  once  he  was 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  quarry.  The 
Eskimo's  method  differs  materially 
from  ours  ;  either  they  have  no  confi- 
dence in  their  aim  or  in  their  guns. 
They  wait  until  they  get  within  close 
range,  relying  chiefly  upon  their  skill 
in  stalking  ;  whereas  we  would  consider 
a  shot  at  a  range  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  as  easy, 
and  close  enough  even  for  a  tyro. 
When  we  came  up  to  our  husky,  his 
face  beamed  joyously  as  he  pointed 
with  great  pride  to  his  game.  We 
chased  two  more  deer,  but  they  were 
too  swift  for  us.  We  also  killed  some 
jaegers  and  small  bladder-nosed  seals 
that  were  swimming  in  the  clear  water 
at  the  base  of  the  bluff. 

A  peculiar  thing  occurred  while  we 
were  lunching.  Gibson  was  in  the  boat 
making  coffee  over  our  clumsy  alcohol 
stove,  and  I  was  standing  on  the  rocks 
near  the  boat,  while  the  others  were 
lying   around   resting   after  the   chase. 
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Of  a  sudden  the  water  came  rushing-  up 
the  rocks  and  over  the  island  in  an  im- 
mense flood,  swift  and  powerful.  If  the 
Eskimo  had  not  seized  the  gaff  and 
pushed  off  the  boat,  it  would  have  been 
crushed  against  the  rocks.  The  waves 
as  quickly  receded,  and  again  returned. 
This  tidal  wave  or  eddy  was  repeated 
several  times.  Our  long  rubber  boots 
came  in  handy,  as  the  water  came  up 
above  our  knees.  This  wave  was  caused 
by  an  immense  iceberg,  quite  far  off, 
breaking  and  falling  into  the  water. 

There  was  a  curious  incident  con- 
nected with  this  experience.  Shortly 
before  our  deluge  Gibson  had  found  an 
old  Eskimo  grave,  and  had  removed  the 
skull  for  ethnological  purposes.  The 
Eskimo  had  not  seen  him  commit  this 
sacrilege,  so,  in  order  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  they  became  very 
savage  at  such  desecration,  Gibson 
asked  the  husky  if  it  would  be  right  to 
take  the  skull,  as  he  desired  it  very 
much.  The  Eskimo  objected  most  em- 
phatically, and  when  Gibson  insisted 
npon  taking  it,  the  Eskimo,  who  was 
the  Angikok,  i.  e.,  the  priest  and  prophet 
of  the  tribe,  replied  that  the  waters 
would  come  up  and  drown  him. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  we 
started  homeward.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  the  sky  blue  and  beauti- 
ful, the  sea  calm  and  placid  as  a  crystal 
lake.  We  were  truly  in  the  realm  of 
Aurora,  where  daylight  holds  supreme 
sway,  with  the  exception  of  the  Winter's 
dreary  darkness  of  three  and  a  half 
months. 

Our  next  hunt,  and  a  most  exciting 
one  it  was,  took  place  in  Kane's  Basin, 
near  Renssalaer  Bay.  We  had  at- 
tempted to  make  the  passage  of  Smith's 
Sound  in  order  to  explore  that  largest 
of  all  Greenland's  glaciers,  Humboldt 
Glacier,  but  our  ambitious  aspirations 
were  nipped  in  the  bud.  Here  many 
Arctic  vessels  have  been  "  nipped,"  and 
many  tragic  incidents  of  polar  expedi- 
tions have  resulted.  Our  passage  up- 
ward was  blocked  by  a  dense  cordon  of 
ice,  a  solid  impassable  pack,  extending 
from  Greenland  to  America's  shore ; 
not  the  loose,  detached  ice-floes  of  Mel- 
ville Bay,  but  a  hard,  thick,  insurmount- 
able barrier,  bedecked  with  snowy 
hillocks  or  mounds,  called  hummocks. 
Here  we  had  our  first  walrus  hunt. 
We  were  warned  of  their  presence  by 
the   peculiar   yelping   or   barking   that 


sounded  as  if  some  dog  were  in  dis- 
tress. At  first  we  thought  that  some  of 
Peary's  dogs  were  lost,  but  on  further 
investigation  discovered  the  source  of 
the  cries.  Large  numbers  of  walrus 
were  disporting  in  the  water,  and  others 
were  lying  on  the  ice-floes  not  many 
hundred  yards  from  the  ship.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  lower  the  whaleboat, 
and  for  a  few  of  the  members  of  our 
party,  with  Dan,  our  Eskimo  interpre- 
ter, as  harpooner,  to  make  for  the  wal- 
rus. Then  followed  our  first  walrus 
experience.  We  captured  two  and  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  Kite.  With 
the  sailors'  assistance  they  were  drawn 
on  the  ice-pan  adjacent,  and  Entriken 
and  Hite  started  to  skin  one  walrus ; 
Bryant,  Vorse  and  I  performed  the 
same  operation  on  the  other.  The 
creatures  weighed  between  eighteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds 
each,  and  were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
long.  Lieutenant  Schwatka  described 
the  walrus  as  "  huge  seals,  with  upper 
canine-teeth  prolonged  into  tusks." 
These  tusks  are  usually  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  I  have  seen 
some  that  were  two  and  a  half  and  even 
three  feet  long. 

When  full  grown,  the  tusk  weighs 
about  five  pounds.  Their  length  does 
not  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  either 
the  age  or  size  of  the  animal,  as  often  a 
young,  small  walrus  will  have  long 
tusks.  The  average  weight  of  the  full- 
grown  animal  is  about  a  ton.  "  They 
frequently  attain  a  length  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet,  and  half  as  much 
around  the  fore  flippers.  The  flippers 
are  some  two  feet  long,  and  capable, 
when  extended,  of  covering  a  consider- 
able area,  and  of  forcing  the  animal 
rapidly  through  the  water.  Walrus  also 
use  these  flippers  to  protect  wounded 
comrades  and  to  carry  their  offspring. 
The  inside  of  these  paws  is  covered  by 
a  horny  skin  that  serves  to  protect  their 
palms  in  scrambling  around  over  the 
rough  ice."  The  walrus-flippers,  when 
properly  cooked,  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  by  the  Eskimos.  "  The  flavor  of 
the  flipper  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
coarser  clams."  The  meat  did  not  seem 
as  delicate  as  that  of  the  seal  or  narwhal. 
"  The  flesh  of  the  walrus  is  protected  by 
a  thick  blanket  of  fat — the  blubber — ■ 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  icy  water 
of  the  Arctic  seas.  This  fat  yields 
nearly  a  barrel  of  oil.     The  hide  is  used 
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by  the  Eskimos  to  make  soles  for  their 
boots,  or  kamiks,  and  it  is  also  cut  into 
strips    for    their    harpoon-lines.      It   is 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  thick." 
The  formidable  tusks  are  used  as  weap- 
ons of  offense  and  defense,  and  also,  it 
is  stated,  to  gather  their  food,  the  clams. 
We  were  cutting  and  perspiring  ener- 
geticalty,  when  one  of  the  seamen  cried 
out  that  there  were  two  walrus  on  an 
ice-cake  only  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Vorse  and  I  dropped   our   knives,  and 
called  to  some  of  the  boys  to  go  with  us. 
They  had    gone  below  to   rest  and  the 
others  wished  to  remain  and  finish  the 
walrus  as  Captain  Pike  was  impatient 
to  return.    Vorse  and  I  easily  persuaded 
one    of  the  seamen,  Hays,  a    veritable 
Viking,  to  accompany  us.     We  were  too 
late  ;  the  walrus,  scenting  danger,  had 
dived  off  their  icy   perch.     We    rowed 
back  to  the   place  where  we  had    our 
recent  encounter,  but   saw    no  walrus. 
Then  we  decided  to  skirt  around  for  a 
time  and  see  what  would  result.     We 
had  almost  despaired,  when   two  huge 
walrus  were  spied  on  an  ice-pan  not  far 
off.     We  took  in  our  oars,  and  let  Hays 
scull,  as  it  made  less  noise.     The  walrus 
were  basking  indolently  in  the  sun,  but 
were  aroused  at  the  sound  of  the  boat, 
turned  their  massive  heads,  and  gazed 
sleepily  at  us.     Hays  stopped  sculling, 
and,  their  fears  allayed,  they  dropped 
their  heads  for  another  doze."    We  ad- 
vanced closer,  and  when  we  were  within 
two  hundred  feet,  took  careful  aim  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Three  shots  broke 
the  stillness,   and  one    walrus  dropped 
over  dead.     We   rowed  up,  and   found 
three  bullet  wounds  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,    the    vulnerable    part — the    skull 
being  too  hard  and  other  portions  of  the 
body  too  thick  and  tough.     We  chopped 
off  the  head,  as  we  only  desired  it  and 
the   tusks.      There  was  only  one  tusk 
apiece   for  Vorse    and    myself,    so    we 
sculled  further  hoping  to  capture  another 
one.    Our  search  was  successful.    We  saw 
three  more — a  male,  female  and  young 
one  were  apparently  asleep,  as  the  shoot- 
ing   had    not    frightened   them.     Hays 
again  attempted  to  scull  close  up  that 
we  might  capture  all  of  them,  as  when 
you  kill  the  parents  you  can  easily  get 
the  young — but  they  heard    us,  raised 
their  heads,  and  glared  at  us.     We  re- 
mained quiet,  and  they  lay  down  again 
— we   started   ahead   once    more — they 
turned  slowly  and  with  awkward  dignity 


reared  their  bodies  and  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  about  to  jump  into  the  water. 
But  as  we  remained  perfectly  quiet 
they  turned  and  lay  down  again.  This 
maneuver  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  fearing  they  would  escape,  we  fired, 
that  is  Vorse  and  I.  Hays'  gun  was  silent 
— he  had  omitted  to  charge  it,  though  I 
had  reminded  him  of  it  a  few  moments 
before.  This  was  unfortunate  as  he  had 
aimed  for  the  mother.  We  wounded  the 
male  severety,  then  quickly  rowed  up 
and  finished  him.  As  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  ice,  we  saw  the  mother 
carrying  off  her  offspring,  holding  it  on 
her  back  and  between  her  flippers.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight  and  showed  her 
fostering  care.  Vorse  let  fly  at  the 
baby,  and  I  wounded  the  mother,  but 
we  did  not  follow  up  this  advantage,  for 
suddenly  we  saw  the  walrus  coming  for 
us  from  all  directions,  and  we  had  been 
warned  of  their  desperation.  Hays, 
therefore,  jumped  on  the  ice  cake  and 
began  chopping  off  the  head  of  the  dead 
male  with  a  rusty  ship's  axe.  He  was 
about  half  finished,  when  a  large  herd 
of  walrus  appeared  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  distant.  Hays  did  not  like  the 
look  of  things,  and  nastily  jumped  back 
into  the  boat,  but  we  emphatically  as- 
sured him  that  we  would  not  leave, 
until  we  had  the  head.  Vorse  grasped 
a  gaff  and  said  he  would  hold  the  boat 
near  the  ice,  and  I  would  keep  them  at 
bay  with  my  Winchester.  So  Tom  re- 
turned to  remove  the  head.  Shot  after 
shot  was  fired  into  their  ranks — they 
could  not  stand  such  a  fusillade  and 
finally  turned  and  left  us.  We  did  not 
blame  Tom  for  not  wanting  to  stay  on 
the  ice,  as  the  herd  could  have  easily 
tipped  over  the  small  cake.  There  is 
not  much  danger  in  attacking  walrus  on 
the  large  ice-floes,  as  they  are  so  heavy 
and  awkward  that  they  can  be  avoided 
or  slain  without  risk,  but  in  the  water 
when  they  are  in  herds  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  head  it  is  quite  different. 

We  were  destined  to  have  some  proof 
of  this.  Thinking  the  walrus  had  de- 
parted for  good,  Tom  calmly  proceeded 
with  his  work.  But  the  wounded  had 
merely  beat  a  retreat  to  gather  rein- 
forcements, and  soon  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  precarious  position.  The 
fierce,  ugly  beasts  were  coming  from  all 
directions,  bellowing  discordantly,  lash- 
ing the  waters  with  their  strong,  heavy 
flippers,  raising  their   gleaming  white 
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tusks,  and  glaring  at  us  with  bloodshot, 
revengeful  eyes.  Fortunately  Hays 
made  the  last  cut  through  the  immense 
neck,  and  threw  the  head  into  the  boat, 
not  a  moment  too  soon.  Vorse  pushed 
off,  and  as  the3^  came  within  twenty  feet 
we  gave  them  a  volley,  trying  to  make 
each  shot  tell,  as  we  found  that  we  had 
only  six  or  eight  rounds  apiece.  We 
saw  a  mother  carry  her  two  offsprings 
away,  one  under  each  flipper,  and  then 
return  to  the  battle.  Again  the  herds 
retreated,  only  to  return  and  make  an- 
other charge  more  furious  and  deter- 
mined. One  attempted  to  raise  his  tusk 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  was  pre- 
vented in  time.  At  last,  when  we  had 
almost  despaired, 
for  our  ammuni- 
tion was  failing 
fast,  they  could  no 
longer  withstand 
the  leaden  shower, 
and  turned  and 
fled  in  terror- 
stricken  disorder. 
We  also  turned, 
the  other  way,  and 
beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat ;  Tom  scull- 
ing, Vorse  and  I 
rowing.  We  were 
quite  elated  with 
our  hunt,  and 
proud  of  our  suc- 
cess in  capturing 
two  gigantic  sea 
horses  ;  for  the 
walrus  when  in 
the  water  is  the 
noblest  and  most 


courageous  game 

in  the  Arctic  seas. 

We  were    fagged  eskimo  dog 

out  on  our  return, 

having  rowed  about  forty  miles  the  day 

previous.     We  helped  skin  the  walrus, 

then  retired  to  our  hard,  narrow  berths, 

and  when  I  awoke  we  were  returning  to 

Peary's  winter  quarters. 

We  had  another  walrus  adventure 
near  Etah,  an  old  Eskimo  settlement, 
visited  by  Kane  in  1885.  Two  amusing 
incidents  occurred.  A  walrus  seized 
our  commander  Prof.  Heilprin's  oar  as 
he  was  about  to  kodak  the  animal.  I 
also  took,  as  I  thought,  two  good  views 
when  the  walrus  were  less  than  twenty 
feet  from  us.  Great  was  my  disap- 
pointment on    finding   that    in  my  ex- 


citement I  had  committed  the  old  fault 
of  neglecting  to  remove  the  cap. 

The  Kite  was  anchored  in  McCor- 
mick  Bay,  where  we  awaited  Peary's  re- 
turn. If  he  did  not  return  by  August 
the  first,  we  were  to  search  the  route 
taken  by  him  on  the  inland  ice.  We 
did  this,  and  had  a  remarkable  and 
most  dramatic  meeting  on  this  vast 
wilderness — desolate  and  without  a  land- 
mark— naught  but  ice  and  snow.  In 
the  meantime,  Bryant,  Entriken,  Mee- 
han  and  myself  were  directed  to  take 
one  of  the  small  boats  and  row  over 
across  to  Iglootahomy  in  Robinson's  Bay 
north  of  McCormick  Bay.  This  was 
formerly  an  Eskimo  village,  but  desert- 
ed now.  Here  we 
encamped,  pitching 
our  tent  near  a 
turbulent  glacier 
stream.  Whilst 
Bryant  and  En- 
triken were  prepar- 
ing our  evening 
meal,  Meehan  and 
I  waded  the  stream 
and  climbed  the  hill 
near  by,  up  the 
irregular  stone 
ledges,  the  loom- 
eries  of  the  little 
auk.  We  shot  a  few 
of  the  birds.  Then 
hearing  the  signal 
for  dinner,  we  hast- 
ened back,  as  our 
long  row  had  given 
us  voracious  appe- 
tites. 

We   had  heartily 

enjoyed   our  rough 

repast,   and   were 

taking  a  siesta, when 

someone  called  out 

that    there     was    an     Arctic    hare    on 

the   hill    opposite.     I   ran  for  my  gun, 

and   started  to  wade  across  the  stream 

which    had    become    swollen    by    the 

melting  ice  and  snow  from  the  glacier 

at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  was 

now    quite    a  powerful   torrent.      Half 

way  across  I  was  carried  off  my  feet, 

thrown    down    and   felt   myself    being 

dragged  down  the  stream.     I  managed 

to  scramble  across,  pretty  well  soaked. 

There    stood    Brer  rabbit   on  his   hind 

feet,  a  big  fat  specimen,  in  snow  white 

Arctic  dress,  gazing  down  impudently. 

On  my  approach   he  quickly  sped  fur- 
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ther  up  the  hill,  whilst  I  made  a  detour 
under  the  shelter  of  the  overhanging 
rocks,  crept  up  within  easy  range,  and 
bagged  my  first  Arctic  hare.  These  an- 
imals are  very  agile  and  scramble  with 
marvelous  rapidity  up  the  rough  moun- 
tains, stopping  occasionally  to  look  back 
in  saucy  defiance.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  the  American  rabbit,  though  they 
appear  somewhat  larger  on  account  of 
their  thick  coat  of  fur.  We  found  them 
excellent  eating,  though  the  Eskimos, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  care  for  them — the 
foxes  do,  however.  Apropos  of  the 
blue  Arctic  fox,  which  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  ourselves,  though  the 
Eskimo  shot  some  for  us,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  capture,  being  very 
crafty  and  nimble  of  foot.  The  Eskimo 
usually  catches  them  in  traps,  made 
after  the  old  crude  style — a  flat  rock 
resting  on  a  figure  4  spring,  made  from 
bone  or  ivory  pieces.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  the  rock  falls  on  the  side  walls  and 
thus  does  not  crush  the  fox,  but  cap- 
tures him  alive.  In  winter  slabs  of  ice 
are  used  instead  of  stones. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  sojourn  in 
this  picturesque  region,  having  been 
somewhat  unsuccessful  in  our  "  Tuttoo  " 
adventures,  we  concluded  to  row  further 
up  the  bay.  It  was  warm  work,  for  old 
Sol  has  power  even  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. The  fatigue  and  heat  were  soon 
forgotten  when  a  school  of  "  Kakokta  " 
(white  whale)  came  puffing  along,  their 
white  backs  glistening  like  polished 
marble,  standing  out  in  vivid  relief 
from  the  greenish  blue  waters,  whereas 
the  blue  whales  often  appeared  as  sim- 
ply the  billows  of  the  water.  Their 
graceful  arched  backs  appeared  only  for 
a  moment,  then  they  dived  below  and  it 
was  uncertain  where  they  would  reap- 
pear, and  yet  they  seemed  as  well  drilled 
as  a  German  regiment,  following  their 
leader  in  regular  file,  and  even  when 
disturbed  and  their  ranks  broken,  they 
would  quickly  close  in  again  and  ob- 
serve the  same  discipline.  We  pursued 
several  schools,  but  they  were  too  quick 
for  us,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  shoot 
them,  though  they  were  within  easy 
range,  as  they  would  have  sunk,  unless, 
as  the  sailor  states,  we  chanced  to  strike 
a  spinal  column.  In  that  case  the  vic- 
tim would  be  paralyzed  and  float.  We 
therefore  attempted  to  harpoon  them 
after  the  old  Eskimo  method.  The  har- 
poon has  a  wooden  shaft  with  a  walrus 


ivory  tip,  in  which  is  fastened  an  iron 
point.  The  spear  point  is  connected,  by 
means  of  a  walrus-hide  line,  to  a  blad- 
der or  float,  and  as  soon  as  the  spear  is 
fast,  this  float  is  thrown  into  the  water, 
to  prevent  the  animal  from  sinking. 
The  whale  may  dive  several  times,  but 
soon  becomes  exhausted,  and  is  then 
dispatched  with  a  lance.  The  natives 
are  very  skillful  in  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  Our  old  stuttering  husky. 
Kiuna,  stood  in  the  boat  with  arm  poised, 
and  as  we  approached  near  the  school, 
swiftly  threw  his  harpoon  at  a  big  white 
mass  that  appeared  for  a  moment  pro- 
truding out  of  the  water.  The  point 
struck  the  side  of  the  whale,  Kiuna 
threw  over  the  float,  and  we  rejoiced  in 
our  capture.  Alas,  only  for  a  moment, 
for  the  point  failed  to  hold.  We  made 
several  other  attempts,  but  could  not 
get  close  enough  to  the  game  for  sure 
work.  With  two  other  boats  to  help  us, 
we  might  have  used  the  sailors'  method 
of  forcing  the  whales  inshore,  in  which 
way  they,  are  often  easily  captured.  In 
this  connection  I  might  refer  to  the  nar- 
whal, several  of  which  were  captured  by 
the  Peary  party.  One  was  shot  by  Mrs. 
Peary,  shortly  before  our  return.  They 
attain  a  size  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet,  and  have  a  long  twisted  ivory  tusk 
four  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  length. 
This  tusk  is  of  the  finest  ivory,  harder 
and  more  valuable  than  the  walrus  or 
elephant  ivory.  It  is  used  by  the  nar- 
whal for  offense  and  defense,  and  is  a 
formidable  weapon,  as  it  can  easily 
pierce  the  frail  skin  kayak  of  the  native 
or  a  wooden  boat.  It  is  stated  that  it 
will  even  penetrate  the  bottom  of  a 
coppered  ship.  In  ordinary  service  it 
secures  food  for  its  owner  by  piercing 
fish,  and  it  is  also  used  to  break  the  ice 
when  the  narwhal  desires  fresh  air. 
The  skin  is  considered  a  savory  tidbit 
by  the  Eskimos.  It  is  sleek,  slimy  look- 
ing, of  mottled  black  and  white  appear- 
ance, and  surely  not  inviting  to  a  stran- 
ger. Narwhal  are  caught  by  the  Eskimos 
with  the  harpoon  and  float,  and  the  ivory 
tusks  are  used  for  sledge  runners  and 
for  making  the  hunting  implements. 

Shortly  before  leaving  North  Green- 
land, the  country  of  the  Arctic  High- 
landers, as  the  Eskimos  of  this  region 
have  been  misnamed  by  Ross,  several 
members  of  the  Relief  Party  rowed 
over  to  Inglefield  Gulf,  south  of  the 
McCormick     Bay,    to    hunt  and   make 
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further  collections.  On  the  third  day  of 
our  stay  here  we  concluded  to  row  over 
to  Herbert  Island,  right  opposite,  for 
reindeer,  as  we  had  captured  some  there 
on  a  previous  occasion.  Our  Com- 
mander hesitated  to  give  his  consent, 
as  there  had  been  a  severe  storm  during 
the  night,  and  the  sky  was  still  dark 
and  threatening.  .  During  the  night  we 
were  aroused  by  the  storm,  and  fearing 
our  boat  would  be  crushed  by  the  bergs, 
we  hurried  down  to  draw  it  further  up 
the  shore.  Whilst  there  we  witnessed  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  storm- 
tossed,  wind-driven  icebergs,  a  host  of 
giant  and  pigmy  masses,  were  carried 
up  the  Bay  at  headlong  speed,  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  but  no  sound 
of  thunder,  nor  was  it  ever  heard  in  the 
Arctics.  The  huge  waves  rushed  far  up 
the  beach,  leaving  bergs  and  ice-masses 
stranded  all  along  the  coast.  These 
masses  were  so  thick  at  some  places 
that  there  was  no  passage-way.  The 
gulf  was  also  studded  with  bergs,  some 
of  immense  size,  and  graceful  shapes, 
noble  specimens  of  icy  architecture, 
with  exquisite  coloring.  The  concave 
walls  and  water-washed  arches  were 
of  a  luminous  blue,  impossible  to  paint. 
We  were  hardly  well  out  from  the  shore 
when  it  began  to  snow,  and  the  fog  was 
seen  approaching.  About  one-third  of 
the  way  across  we  sighted  a  couple  of 
walrus  on  an  ice-cake.  Profiting  by 
our  former  experience  we  proceeded 
with  patience  and  caution,  and  were 
enabled  to  slip  up  within  short  range 
without  arousing  them.  Our  artillery 
spoke,  and  the  beasts  were  awakened, 
and  rolled  off  the  ice-pan  with  a  re- 
markable speed  for  their  bulk.  They 
were  wounded,  however,  as  was  evident 
from  the  blood-stained  water,  and  when 
we  reached  the  ice-cake  we  saw  one  of 
the  walrus  struggling  in  the  water  and 
bellowing  with  pain.  We  rowed  right 
up  to  him,  and  he  came  near  getting 
under  our  boat.  If  he  had  it  would 
have  been  all  up  with  us.  Dan  stood 
ready,  with  arm  outstretched  and  har- 
poon raised  in  a  strong  grasp.  He 
gave  a  vigorous  throw,  and  great  was 
our  joy  when  the  iron  struck  home. 
Immediately  the  float  was  thrown  over, 
and  came  near  getting  caught  in  the 
sharp  ice-cake.  We  dislodged  it  and 
hastened  in  pursuit.  We  soon  found 
a  second  walrus,  which  we  despatched 
after    some    vigorous    opposition,    and 


stuck  a  gaff  in  him.  After  a  short  time 
we  caught  the  first  one  and  made  a  har- 
poon line  fast  to  his  flipper.  Then  we 
had  a  gigantic  task  trying  to  haul  them 
on  the  ice — it  was  very  slippery  and  they 
were  very  heavy,  weighing  over  two 
thousand  pounds.  We  only  succeeded 
in  getting  them  far  enough  up  to  chop 
off  their  heads. 

In  the  meantime  large,  soft  flakes  of 
snow  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  Herbert 
Island  was  completely  concealed  from 
view.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to 
return,  as  crossing  the  gulf  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  risk  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  icebergs,  and  we 
would  stand  little  chance  of  getting 
any  more  game  in  such  weather.  We 
soon  discovered  three  more  walrus  on 
an  ice  floe  straight  ahead,  and  they  were 
too  tempting  to  resist.  One  was  severely 
wounded,  but  in  his  struggles  tilted  over 
the  small  icepan,  and  he  disappeared 
from  view,  appearing  again  right  astern 
of  us.  We  rowed  after  him,  moving 
backward  and  forward,  and  maneuver- 
ing in  order  to  get  our  harpoon  into  his 
thick  hide.  Someone  called  out  that  a 
large  school  was  advancing.  The  other 
walrus  that  had  escaped  had  evidently 
gone  for  assistance,  and  the  herd  now 
came  toward  us  in  battle  array.  Our 
wounded  friend,  though  in  his  death 
throes,  was  making  a  last  effort  to  swim 
to  them  for  protection,  but  in  our  en- 
thusiasm we  were  not  to  be  deterred, 
and  Entriken  and  I  rowed  into  the  pack, 
while  Bryant  and  Hite  stood  ready  to 
keep  the  creatures  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. Bryant  called  out  "  Row  for  him, 
boys  ;  we  will  keep  the  others  away." 
Hite  exclaimed  "  It  is  about  time  you 
did,"  and  he  was  right,  for  they  were 
dangerously  near,  and  we  shortened  the 
distance  rapidly,  as  we  were  rowing 
directly  towards  them.  It  was  exhilar- 
ating sport,  and  they  were  worthy  foes. 
A  huge  wounded  beast,  undaunted, 
came  again  and  again  for  us.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  leader,  and  dashed 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  and  raised 
his  massive  body  in  order  to  throw  his 
tusks  over  the  side.  Hite  was  elated, 
for  this  was  his  first  hunt.  With  a  wild 
hurrah  he  planted  a  bullet  square  in  the 
neck,  and  we  held  the  victim  with  a 
gaff  until  Dan  stuck  the  harpoon  into 
him.  In  the  meanwhile  Bryant  was 
kept  busy  with  an  ugly  opponent  that 
seized  the  sculling-oar.    Bryant  politely 
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shouted   "D you,   let    go  !"   at  the 

same  time  giving  him  the  contents  of 
his  rifle.  Satisfied  for  a  time,  our  tough 
sea-horses  retreated,  but  came  again, 
reinforced  by  other  schools  more  fierce 
and  angry  than  ever.  Entriken's  well- 
directed  shot,  followed  by  a  volley  from 
our  Winchesters  settled  the  combat. 
They  turned  and  fled.  We  did  likewise, 
towing  that  immense  bulk  after  us  as 
there  was  no  ice-cake  near 

On  another  occasion,  while  on  the 
search  for  Verhoff,  the  members  of  both 
parties  were  sent  off  in  detachments  to 
scour  the  valley  and  mountains  at  the 
apex  of  Robinson's  Bay.  Entriken  and 
I,  with  Koko,  an  Eskimo  youth,  and  a 
good  hunter,  were  directed  to  search  the 
mountain  opposite.  As  we  were  ascend- 
ing the  moss-covered  hill,  with  varie- 
gated tints  of  green  and  red,  Kokois 
trained  eye  noticed  fresh  deer  tracks  di- 
rected upwards  toward  the  summit,  so 
we  kept  a  careful  lookout,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  top,  we  saw  two  grayish 
objects  moving  in  the  distance.  Koko 
whispered  "  Tuttoo  "  (reindeer).  En- 
triken went  to  the  right,  skirting  around 
the  hill  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs, 
whilst  Koko  and  I  attempted  to  stalk 
them.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter,  as 
the  summit  was  flat  and  treeless.  The 
largest  trees  in  Greenland  are  only  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high,  and  there  were 
very  few  large  boulders  to  conceal  us. 
As  we  approached  closer,  we  saw  that 
there  were  three  deer  grazing  about  five 
hundred  yards  off.  We  stood  still,  as  the 
deer  had  turned  and  were  looking  in 
our  direction,  having  no  doubt  scented 
us,  for  the  wind  was  in  their  favor. 
Their  suspicions  were  quieted,  however, 
and  they  resumed  their  grazing  while  we 
advanced  cautiously,  but  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, for  they  were  again  frightened. 
We  dropped  down,  lay  fiat  upon  the 
ground  and  attempted  to  crawl  nearer, 
then  tried  other  tactics.  Koko  raised  his 
arms,  to  represent  their  antlers,  moved 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  imitated 
their  bleating.  It  was  amusing  to  watch 
his  skillful  manoeuvres.  In  his  deer- 
skin suit,  he  looked  very  much  like  a 
deer.  They  would  run  forward,  gaze 
curiously  at  us,  and  then  scamper  off — 
this  was  repeated  several  times,  but  as 
yet  we  were  too  far  away.  I  was  getting 
somewhat  impatient,  and  my  back,  un- 
used to  the  double-up  action,  was  feeling 
the  strain,  when  two  shots  were  heard, 


and  two  deer  dropped.  Entriken  had 
fired.  I  ran  for  the  third  and  wounded 
him  in  the  leg,  but  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting away.  We  returned,  and  Koko 
skinned  and  eviscerated  the  two  deer 
with  remarkable  dexterity,  then  he  took 
one  large,  heavy  carcass,  swung  it  over 
his  shoulder,  and  started  on  the  journey 
down  the  hill  for  the  boat — quite  a  task, 
as  the  descent  was  rugged,  either  cov- 
ered with  soft,  yielding  moss,  concealing 
the  numerous  pits,  or  it  was  over  jagged, 
sharp-edged  rocks  ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  his  burden.  The  Northern  Es  • 
kimos  are  a  strong  and  sturdy  race. 
They  are  quite  intelligent,  being  very 
observant,  and  possessing  a  very  acute 
sight.  I  noticed  some  stone  screens  be- 
hind which  the  Eskimos  conceal  them- 
selves until  the  reindeer  come  near  by 
to  graze  on  the  luxuriant  mossy  bed. 
Then  they  slay  them  with  their  bows 
and  arrows.  These  screens  are  con- 
structed by  standing  upright  two  large 
stones  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  be- 
hind which  the  Eskimos  lie  in  wait  pa- 
tiently for  hours. 

The  great  white  bear  we  had  not  yet 
seen,  nor  did  we  discover  one  of  these 
magnificent  brutes  until  we  were  on  our 
return  trip.  North  Greenland  was  fad- 
ing fast  in  the  k distance,  and  we  were 
again  in  the  labyrinths  of  Melville  Bay, 
and  very  much  disappointed,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  we  should  never  interview 
bruin,  though  we  had  seen  numerous 
tracks  on  the  ice  sheets.  One  morning 
the  party  was  somewhat  startled  to  see 
a  bear  coming  directly  toward  the  ship, 
impelled  either  by  curiosity  or  hunger. 
If  they  had  waited,  the  bear  would  have, 
no  doubt,  walked  right  up  to  the  ship, 
but,  of  course,  they  were  impatient,  and 
riddled  him  with  bullets  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  range.  On  another  occa- 
sion they  chased  a  bear  and  her  cub 
quite  a  distance  over  the  ice,  but  were 
left  far  in  the  rear.  The  Eskimo  method 
is  much  more  interesting.  Their  dogs 
are  especially  trained,  and  are  so  eager 
for  the  fray  that  as  soon  as  the  bear  is 
scented  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
hold  them.  When  they  get  near  enough 
to  the  bear,  the  line  is  loosened,  and 
they  are  freed  from  the  sledge,  they 
rush  to  the  attack  and  harass  their  dan- 
gerous game  by  nipping  and  teasing  it 
until  their  master  comes  up  and  slays 
the  bear  with  his  lance.  Another  in- 
genious plan  when  they  have  no  dog,  is 
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for  one  of  the  Eskimos  to  make  a  feint 
with  the  lance  as  if  to  strike  the  right 
side  of  the  bear  as  it  rears  on  its  hind 
legs,  then  the  other  Eskimo  plunges 
his  spear  into  the  unguarded  left  side. 
Accounts  vary  regarding  the  courage  of 
the  Polar  bear.  He  is  agile,  notwith- 
standing his  size,  and  is  very  powerful. 
A  full-grown  specimen  will  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

On  another  occasion  Dumphy  sung 
out  from  his  perch  in  the  crow's  nest 
that  there  was  a  bear  ahead.  Off  the 
port  bow,  not  far  distant,  his  Polar 
majesty  was  seen  resting  on  a  small  ice 
cake.  As  we  steamed  nearer,  it  was 
proposed  to  lower  the  boat,  that  we 
might  have  a  nearer  and  more  interest- 
ing combat.  But  Captain  Pike  ordered 
the  Kite  to  steam  up  to  the  ice  cake. 
As  we  approached  within  one  hundred 
yards,  the  superb,  white-haired  animal 
began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  finally  stood 
on  his  hind  quarters  and  gazed  at  us 
with  evident  anxietv.     When  we  were 


about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
him,  the  word  was  given  and  several 
bullets  took  effect.  He  started  forward, 
staggered,  recovered  himself,  ran  for- 
ward again  as  if  to  jump  off  into  the 
water, then  changed  his  mind.  He  turned, 
roared  in  rage,  reared  himself  on  his 
haunches  and  reached  out  his  powerful 
fore  legs,  as  if  he  would  strangle  us  all. 
A  second  volley  stretched  him  on  the 
ice.  It  wras  a  pity  to  slaughter  the  poor 
animal  in  such  a  manner,  when  he  was 
completely  at  our  mercy.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  interesting  if  we 
had  turned  loose  the  five  magnificent 
Eskimo  dogs  which  Lieutenant  Peary 
had  brought  along.  They  were  the 
small  remnant  of  thirteen  that  he  took 
with  him  on  his  inland  trip,  and  were 
fine  specimens,  the  best  bear  dogs  in 
North  Greenland.  The  bear  was  soon 
hauled  on  board  with  block  and  tackle. 
He  was  young,  seven  feet  long,  and 
with  long,  soft,  white  hair.  This  was 
our  last  hunt   in  the  Arctic   regions. 
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GATEWAY  OF  GOVERNOR'S  RESIDENCE,     (p.  J74-) 


NE  has  to  go  but  a  few  steps 
in  the  land  of  Josephine  to  be 
reminded  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  ;  for  along  all  the  road- 
ways on  the  top  of  the  Mornes  are 
shrines  and  stations  of  the  Cross,  some 
of  these  fitly  embedded  in  the  depth  of 
woodland  foliage.  How  often  have  I 
seen  a  kneeling  figure  bending  low  be- 
fore these  tiny  altars  ?  How  often  have 
I  listened  to  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral, 
the  vesper  bell  calling  all  to  a  com- 
mon shrine  ? 

Who  could  ever  forget  the  impas- 
sioned fervor  of  a  confirmation,  or  a  first 
communion  day  ?  The  throngs  of  pious 
lookers  on ;  the  procession  of  white- 
veiled  maidens  treading  solemnly  down 
the  aisle  ;  the  fine  ceremonial  pomp,  the 
uniformed  chamberlain  with  plumed 
hat  and  gilded  staff  giving  plentiful 
orders  to  maintain  due  reverence  ;  the 
final  march  of  the  bride-like  confirmants 
headed  by  the  bishop  and  his  retinue 
of  priests  carrying  holy  banners  on 
their  way  to  the  residence  of  his  grace 
in    the    rear,   near   the    Cimetiere    Du 
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Mouillage  ;  and  the  final  dispersion  amid 
the  congratulations  of  admiring  friends 
and  parents. 

The  special  objective  point  of  our  pil- 
grimage, the  home  of  Josephine,  is 
reached  from  Fort  de  France,  which  is 
only  an  hour  and 
a  half's  ride  by 
the  little  steamer 
that  leaves  St. 
Pierre  twice  daily. 
The  voyage  thith- 
er is  made  near 
the  main  land, 
close  enough  to 
observe  the  cocoa- 
nuts  hanging 
from  the  long,  al- 
most unbroken 
span  of  cocoa 
palms  that  line 
the  beach.  Now 
and  then  the  boat 
glides  past  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  so 
abrupt  that  the3^ 
seem  to  have 
been  chiseled  by 
the  hand  of  man  ; 
back  of  these  are 
rising  elevations 
whose  pinnacles 
stand  out  in  bold 
relief    from   their 

shadowy  surroundings.  On  turning  the 
rocky  projection  the  harbor  and  bay  of 
Fort  de  France  comes  in  sight.  Steam- 
ing up  to  the  long  wooden  pier,  you 
alight  amidst  a  host  of  market-women, 
Chinamen,  coolies,  merchants  and  plant- 
ers, and  find  yourself  in  the  faded  and 
historic  city — the  great  Gibraltar  of  the 
West  Indies  in  former  days,  whose 
squadron  was  the  terror  of  the  Antilles, 
and  whose  Governor's  son,  Alexander 
Beauharnais,  became  the  husband  of  the 
young  maid  Josephine.  Fort  de  France, 
or  Port  Royal,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
has  a  population  of  some  15,000  and  re- 
ceives its  impetus  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  center  of  all  the  government 
offices,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  the 
Governor,  which  is  on  a  bluff,  overlook- 
ing the  sea.* 

Fort  de  France  possesses  a  number  of 
attractions    worthy    of     passing    note, 

*Since  the  return  of  the  writer,  news  has  been 
received  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  Fort  de 
France  by  fire.  This  is  the  second  time  devastation  has 
fallen  upon  the  place.  On  the  former  occasion  it  was 
visited  by  an  earthquake. 
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among  these,  The  Chappelle  of  "  La 
Calvarie,"  which  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill  just  back  of  the  city,  and  is  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  many  shrines 
on  the  island. 

On  certain  evenings,  when  the  band 
plays,  one  can  see 
here  the  whole 
place  on  dress  pa- 
rade. European 
ladies  frequent  it 
in  company  with 
the  gay  uniform  ed 
officers,  all  prom- 
enading to  the 
step  of  French 
airs,  while  to  and 
fro  pass  gorgeous- 
ly dressed  creole 
beauties. 

The  chief 
charm,  however, 
to  the  visitor,  is 
the  marble  statue 
of  Josephine,  re- 
calling a  mourn- 
ful tale  of  royal 
glory.  It  was  the 
gift  of  Napoleon 
III.  to  the  loving 
folk  of  the  island 
to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Jose- 
phine in  the  land 
stands  near  the  cen- 
surrounded 


of  her  birth.  It 
ter  of  the  green  Savannah, 
by  nine  tall  stately  palms.  A  gown 
of  the  First  Empire  encircles  the 
gracious  form,  the  right  arm  is  gently 
folded  while  the  other  rests  on  a  medall- 
ion of  Napoleon.  From  beneath  the  cool- 
ing shades  of  one  of  the  huge  tamarinds 
that  skirts  the  borders  of  the  Savannah, 
I  longingly  gazed  at  the  chiseled  crea- 
tion. It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
May  day,  the  warm  south  wind  was 
softly  blowing  through  the  boughs  of 
the  tamarinds  and  mangoes,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  some  fairy  odor 
wafted  by  the  tropic  zephyrs.  No  sound 
save  the  chirping  of  some  feathered 
songster  over  head,  or  the  dull  thud  of  a 
coolie  reaper's  blade  mowing  in  the  dis- 
tance disturbed  the  scene. 

Nature  seemed  to  remind  me  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  royal  spirit. 
A  drapery  of  mist  had  clothed  the 
marble  form  ;  then,  with  one  of  those 
sudden  outbursts  of  tropic  splendor, 
like  a  meteor  of  the  night,  there  arose 
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from  out  the  veil  of  gray,  in  a  glis- 
tening- mantle  of  stone,  the  resplendent 
vision  of  Josephine,  the  once  idolized 
Empress  of  the  French.  To  the  beholder 
it  is  but  one  of  the  many  pictures  of 
cherished  hopes  beaten  down  by  the  ever 
changing  tempests  of  the  world.  Her 
motionless  figure  seemed  tinged  with 
the  halo  of.  holy  meditation,  and  from 
out  the  realms  of  my  own  fantasies,  she 
appeared  a  living,  breathing  saint,  rather 
than  marble  immovable. 

Through  silver  morning  mists  and 
golden  sunsets,  beneath  spectral  skies 
and  moonlight  nights,  this  snow  white 
figure  in  peaceful  reverie  is  gaz- 
ing over  the  mirrored  waters,  far  out 
into  the  depths  of  celestial  splendor, 
toward   the    purple    slopes    of    dreamy 


sions  —  the  most  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing of  them  all — namely,  the  visit  to  the 
old  Pagerie  homestead,  where  the  Em- 
press Josephine  was  born.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  brisk  breeze  of  an  early 
morning,  with  guide  and  boatman,  I  set 
sail,  and  soon  the  little  craft  was  speed- 
ing through  the  blue  waters,  its  prow 
turned  towards  Trois-Islets.  We  glided 
into  a  half-circle  harbor,  where  we  passed 
several  cane-laden  barges,  which  were 
moored,  waiting  to  be  towed  to  some 
distant  refinery.  A  few  shaky  bamboo 
poles  and  planks  form  a  sort  of  landing, 
upon  which  were  a  number  of  half-clad 
boys,  who  gazed  at  us  with  astonish- 
ment. Climbing  the  steep  hill  that  leads 
to  the  village  above,  the  first  object  that 
greets  the  visitor  is  the  church  wherein 
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Trois-Islets  where,  among  the  drooping 
ferns  that  encased  her  silvan  home,  the 
birds  once  sang  their  fitful  billables  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  childhood,  long  ago. 
I  lingered  several  days  here  at  the 
Hotel  de  l'Europe,  which  overlooks  the 
Savannah,  waiting  for  an  opportune  time 
to  make  the  last  of  my  Martinque  excur- 


Josephine  was  baptized  and  where  her 
mother  is  entombed.  Being  a  feast  day, 
the  church  was  nearly  filled.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  steps  were  a  large  'number  of 
men  and  women,  the  latter  cleanly  clad, 
their  heads  bedecked  with  turbans.  The 
white  visitor  was  looked  upon  with  some 
surprise,  and   as  soon  as  I  entered  the 
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usher  offered  to  take  me  to  forward  seats, 
but  this  honor  I  declined.  The  good 
priest  was  severely  scoring  them  in 
French  for  their  non-attendance  at 
church  and  evident  carelessness  as  to 
their  spiritual  condition.  After  the  ser- 
mon, which  was  not  a  long  one,  I  ex- 
plained my  mission  to  the  Father,  who 
greeted  me  courteously,  leading  the  wa)^ 
to  the  corner  of  the  church,  where  I  was 
shown  the  tomb  of  Josephine's  mother.* 
On  the  darkened  and  time-worn  slab 
was  the  following : 

"  Here  rests  the  venerable  Madame 
Rose  Clair  Duverger  De  Sannois, 
widow  of  M.  J.  G.  Tascher  de 
la  Pagerie,  Mother  of  Her  Majesty 
The  Empress  of  the  French.     Died 
the  2nd  day  of  June  MDCCCVII 
at  the  age  of  LXXI  years." 

*  J  osephine  is  buried  in  the  Church  of  Rueil,  Southern 
France,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter  Hoitense,  who, 
through  her  marriage  with  Louis  Napoleon,  became 
Queen  of  Holland. 


Following  the  public  road 
as  it  winds  around  the  top  of 
a  ridge,  the  little  curved 
harbor  comes  into  view, 
while  in  the  distance  is  the 
outline  of  Fort  de  France, 
with  its  gray  old  fort.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left  from  near  a 
crude  statuesque  shrine  of 
the  Virgin,  I  left  the  high- 
way and  entered  a  valley 
glowing  in  all  the  splendors 
of  tropic  vegetation.  Tra- 
versing the  valley  pathway 
for  a  mile  or  so,  I  reached 
the  base  of  a  gentle  sloping 
hill,  which  was  climbed  in 
eager  expectancy,  in  response 
to  a  shout  from  the  guide 
ahead,  "  C'est  la  Maison  de 
Josephine."  I  paused  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  and 
looked  below.  Nestling 
there  in  its  decaying  seclu- 
sion was  the  famous  little 
structure,  tenantless,  a  grim 
remnant  of  by-gone  days 
and  imperial  traditions  —  a 
meet  resting-place,  seeming- 
ly afar  from  the  peopled 
world,  under  the  shadow  of 
immortal  hills. 

Here  extensive  gardens 
were  once  laid  out,  filled 
with  all  the  fragrant  plants 
and  flowers  of  the  tropics, 
whose  growing  vines  formed 
a  ladder  of  entwining  foliage,  making  a 
delicious  retreat  from  the  heated  sun. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Josephine  was  wont  to 
swing  her  hammock,  and  fanned  by  the 
perfumed  breezes  of  the  sweet-scented 
flowers,  would  read  or  listen  to  the 
Creole  songs  and  folk-lore  stories  told  by 
her  attendants.  But,  alas  !  the  relentless 
scythe  of  Time  has  long  since  cut  down 
these  shining  beds  of  nature  ;  one  or 
two  palms  alone  remain,  casting  black 
shadows  on  the  barren  ground.  Near 
by  is  the  well  where  it  is  alleged  the  old 
negress  predicted  the  splendid  future  of 
Josephine  —  that  of  becoming  a  queen. 
These  all  tend  to  recall  the  past,  and 
betoken  freshening  recollections  of  its 
royal  occupant.  Wondrous  career  that 
of  the  planter  Pagerie's  daughter ;  pre- 
senting every  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  joy  and  grief,  intermingled  with 
all  the  splendor,  pomp  and  royalty  that 
could  be  crowded  into  a  lifetime.    Few, 
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perchance,  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime, 
ever  dreamed  that  in  the  cycle  of  a  few 
years  the  imperial  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries — the  gilded  home  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 


entered,  and  climbing  up  a  shattered 
stairway,  found  myself  in  Josephine's 
room.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
few  weeks  before  her  birth  a  terrific 
hurricane  swept  over  the  Antilles,  ac- 


A    VALLEY     IN     MARTIMOUE. 


tomette — would  become   the    abode   of 
Josephine,  the  Martinique  Creole. 

In  company  with  the  old  keeper  of  the 
estate,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has   watched   over    the  little  edifice,  I 


companied  by  water-spouts  and  earth- 
quakes, destroying  everything  in  its 
path.  Huge  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Royal  were  tossed  as  bubbles  into  the 
air,   buildings    and   plantations    leveled 
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to  the  ground.  The  Pagerie  residence 
stood  on  an  eminence,  and  was  a  target 
for  the  fury  of  the  elements.  M.  Pagerie, 
perceiving  the  imminent  danger  his  fam- 
ily was  in,  took  refuge  in  the  sugar  re- 
finery, whose  thick  walls  and  low  loca- 
tion might  withstand  the  ravages  of  the 
storm.  In  this  humble  retreat  Marie- 
Rose  (afterwards  christened  Josephine) 
de  la  Pagerie  was  born,  June  23,  1763. 
One  is  pleased  to  linger  here,  lulled  by 
the   shades   of   historic   reverie.     As    I 


came  out  the  dark  shadows  were  steal- 
ing over  the  land,  and  the  southern  sky, 
once  cushioned  with  its  lining  of  silver 
and  gold,  was  now  besprinkled  with 
somber  masses.  Bidding  adieu  to  the 
old  keeper,  I  wended  my  way  toward 
the  hill-top,  only  to  take  a  last  farewell 
glance  at  the  little  home.  The  wind 
was  sighing  through  its  darkened  cham- 
bers, and  the  crumbling  roof  was  being 
slowly  enveloped  in  the  hectic-tinted 
long  drapery  of  the  melting  clouds. 
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THE  MEXICAN  DANCING  GIRL. 


BY    JEAN    LA  RUE    BURNETT. 

SUDDEN  tumult  of  wild  melody, 

Then,  shadow-like,  athwart  the  terrace  stair 
She  darts,  and  pausing  in  the  moonlight  there, 

She  flings  her  snapping  castanets  on  high. 


We  hear  the  music  surge  and  softly  die. 
O'er  creamy  arms  a  sea  of  ebon  hair 
Falls  rippling  down  where  supple  limbs  are  bare  ; 

A  satin-slippered  toe  taps  fretfully. 

And  then,  we  mark  the  rhyme  of  twinkling  feet  ; 
Beneath  a  turbaned  brow  chameleon  eyes 

Flash  passioned  star-flames  'mid  the  amber  gloom 


As  o'er  us  steals  a  languor  strangely  sweet, 

And  while  the  dreamy  songs  of  maidens  rise 
We  catch  the  floating  breath  of  spiced  perfume. 


JAMAICA     FOR     CYCLISTS. 

BY    ALAN     ERIC. 


1AM  not  a  cyclist,  and  do  not  own  a 
wheel,  but  I  have  traveled  pretty 
thoroughly  over  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  why  cyclists, 
and  especially  Americans,  who  can 
reach  Jamaica  so  very  readily  and  com- 
fortably, have  not  yet  invaded  this 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  islands  of 
our  tropics.  I  am,  therefore,  inspired 
by  its  many  advantages  to  cyclists 
to  describe  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  some  of  the 
attractions  of  the  "  Princess  of  the 
Antilles  " — a  field  yet  new  to  the  wheel- 
man, but  possessing  most  wonderful 
allurements,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
magnificent  tropical  scenery,  its  tower- 
ing mountains,  its  swift  running  streams, 
its  wonderful  natural  phenomena,  its 
fertile  valleys  and  vast  plantations  of 
cocoanut,  pimento,  coffee,  bananas  and 
cane,  but  on  account  of  its  good  roads 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  black 
and  primitive  though  most  of  them  are. 
Jamaica  is  of  easy  and  comfortable  ac- 
cess from  the  United  States  by  the  New 
York  Atlas  steamship  line.  The  dis- 
tance from  either  Boston  or  New  York 
is    about    fifteen    hundred  miles.     The 


north  coast  of  Jamaica  is  exactly  ninety 
miles  south  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  it  is  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  north  of  Colon,  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  beautiful 
and  healthy  the  year  round,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  going  there  any  time 
in  the  year.  September  is  the  hottest 
month,  however.  The  average  tempera- 
ture the  year  round  is  about  85 °  Faren- 
heit,  and  with  an  atmosphere  pure  and 
wholesome,  no  uncomfortable  effects 
are  felt  from  the  tropical  heat.  From 
New  York  there  is  a  weekly  steamer  to 
Kingston,  the  principal  port. 

In  setting  out  for  a  tour  of  Jamaica 
on  the  wheel,  I  should  much  prefer  to 
go  from  New  York.  The  voyage  to 
Jamaica  is  delightful,  lasting  from  five 
and  one-half  to  six  days,  and  takes  one 
through  the  Bahamas  in  full  view  of 
those  interesting  islands  ;  the  steamer 
approaching  so  near  the  coast  of  some 
of  them,  like  Fortune  Island  and  San 
Salvador,  or  Watlings  Island,  that 
almost  any  ordinary  object  on  shore 
can  be  plainly  distinguished. 

Then  for  several  hours  the  steamer 
skirts  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  just  after 
losing  sight  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  An- 
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tilles,"  the  lofty  mountains  of  that  tur- 
bulent black  republic,  Haiti,  rise  into 
full  view  ;  and  scarcely  have  they  disap- 
peared when  Jamaica's  mountains  loom 
up  ahead.  Taking  the  coast  steamer 
early  in  the  morning  we  pass  the  beauti- 
ful little  harbor  of  Port  Antonio.  This  is 
the  American's  paradise,  for  here  are 
the  headquarters  of  several  fruit  com- 
panies, and  here  are  many  American 
residents.  The  little  town  of  eighteen 
hundred  inhabitants  nestles  at  the  foot 
of  lofty  mountains  which  rise  in  the 
back-ground,  while  the  little  harbor, 
hemmed  in  by  coral  reefs,  and  fringed 
with  palms,  forms  a  pleasing  foreground. 

The  roads  of  Jamaica  are  constructed 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment. They  compare  favorably  with 
the  turnpikes  and  thoroughfares  of 
Europe,  though  Jamaica  is  a  mountain- 
ous country.  There  is  a  fine  govern- 
ment road  extending  entirely  around  the 
island,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long  by  fifty  miles  broad  in 
the  widest  part.  This  road  passes 
through  some  of  the  most  lovely 
scenery,  with  the  lofty  mountains  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  verdure  to  their 
peaks  on  one  side,  and  the  bright  blue 
Caribbean  on  the  other,  the  whole  route 
being  replete  with  wonders. 

As  this  road  follows  the  coast  line 
closely,  its  ascents  are  nearly  all  very 
easy,  and  few  of  them  would  require  the 
wheelman  to  dismount.  The  prevail- 
ing rock  of  the  island  is  calcareous. 
The  white  limestone  is  broken  up  by 
women,  who  sit  on  heaps  of  broken 
stone  pounding  away  with  hammers 
throughout  the  long  day,  with  the  hot 
rays  of  the  vertical  tropical  sun  beating 
down  upon  them.  They  break  the  rock 
into  pieces  about  as  large  as  walnuts, 
— and  break  their  own  fast  only  by 
chewing  sugar-cane,  which  they  do  as 
long  as  they  ply  the  hammer.  The 
broken  calcareous  rock  is  used  for  mac- 
adamizing the  roads,  and  the  white 
stone  and  the  yellow  earth  give  the 
roads  a  clean  appearance  without  im- 
parting to  them  a  dazzling  white- 
ness. 

The  traveler  cannot  look  in  any  di- 
rection without  seeing  that  stately  tree 
of  the  tropics,  the  cocoanut  palm,  which 
is  the  prevailing  tree  of  the  island.  It 
flourishes  particularly  on  the  coast,  and 
shades  the  great  Caribbean  road  for 
miles  at  a  stretch. 


As  the  wheelman  trundles  along  here 
and  there,  bread-fruit  trees  cast  a  de- 
lightful shade.  Giant  creepers,  lianas 
as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  twist  about 
among  the  trees,  encircling  them  in 
their  sinuous  embrace.  Delicate  tinted 
and  exquisitely  perfumed  orchids  cling 
to  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  the  pine- 
apple parasites,  many  of  them  as  large 
over  as  a  bushel  measure,  are  seen 
perched  upon  the  branches  of  large 
trees,  drawing  their  nourishment  from 
the  air.  Here  is  a  tall  cotton  or  cieba 
tree,  from  which  the  maroons  hollow 
out  their  canoes  ;  and  high  up  in  a  fork 
of  the  limbs  is  a  huge  black  cone, 
large  enough  to  contain  two  good  sized 
dogs.  This  is  the  home  of  the  nest- 
building  tree  ants.  Lovely  convolvuli 
bloom  along  the  way,  brightening  the 
roadsides  at  every  turn,  and  beside  the 
cocoanut  palm  are  seen  the  oil  palm  or 
macca-fat,  the  cabbage  and  the  queen 
palm,  gourd  and  calabash  trees,  and 
lime  and  orange  trees,  all  growing  wild, 
the  two  latter  laden  with  green  and 
golden  fruit,  while  on  some  distant  rise 
of  land  a  slender  trumpet  tree  not 
infrequently  stands  against  the  sky. 

Now  we  ford  a  stream  whose  spark- 
ling waters  are  overhung  by  great 
mango  trees  ;  and  here  is  a  company  of 
native  women  washing  their  clothes  in 
the  water,  by  laying  them  on  a  rock  and 
beating  them  sharply  with  a  paddle. 
The  cotton  dresses  of  the  women  are 
tucked  up  around  their  hips,  and  their 
round  limbs  shine  like  polished  mahog- 
any. They  are  busily  talking  in  an  un- 
intelligible jargon  among  themselves, 
but  stop  to  courtesy  with  a  "  Marnin 
Buckra"  as  you  pass. 

Next  the  cyclist  will  bowl  along  a 
level  piece  of  road  that  winds  around 
some  cove  close  to  the  sea,  the  beautiful 
sparkling  blue  Caribbean  stretching 
away  beyond  the  line  of  foam  which 
thunders  over  the  coral  reef  that  shuts 
in  the  placid  little  bay. 

Presently  he  skirts  along  a  vast  man- 
grove swamp,  the  home  of  innumerable 
crabs  and  wild  water  fowl.  Veering 
around  from  the  coast  at  intervals,  the 
cyclist  passes  by  ruined  sugar  mills  and 
crumbling  stone  buildings,  covered  with 
creepers,  beneath  which  little  green  liz- 
ards find  a  safe  retreat.  These  ruined 
sugar  mills  are  the  relics  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  old  sugar  kings  of  Jamaica. 
Occasionally   a    great    stone    aqueduct 
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spans  the  road,  now  dry  and  crumbling, 
but  once  used  to  convey  water  from 
mountain  streams,  miles  away,  to  drive 
the  great  overshot  wheel  which  ground 
the  cane.  But  not  all  the  sugar  mills 
seen  in  Jamaica  to-day  are  in  ruins  ; 
many  flourishing  estates  of  waving 
cane,  and  rumbling  mills,  are  passed. 

A  river,  its  banks  fringed  with  wild- 
tasseled  cane,  compels  the  wheelman 
to  dismount  and  wade  a  few  rods,  and 
he  is  not  alone ;  for  scores  of  native 
women,  carrying  on  their  heads  great 
trays,  baskets  and  calabashes  filled  with 
yams,  plantains,  oranges  and  limes, 
across  which  is  nicely  balanced  a  long 
sugar  cane,  move  slowly  across  the  river 
on  their  way  to  the  nearest  market. 

Taking  for  granted  that  Outing  read- 
ers will  go  to  Jamaica  by  the  Atlas  line 
steamer  from  New  York,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  careful  adaptation  of  the  follow- 
ing schedule,  which  I  necessarily  took, 
as  I  went  via  Boston  to  Port  Antonio.* 


sun  is  hottest,  at  Anotta  Bay,  Port  Maria, 
or  Rio  Novo,  all  pleasant  little  villages, 
whose  inhabitants  are  kind  and  hospi- 
table. There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at  St. 
Ann's  Bay,  where  supper,  a  night's  lodg- 
ing and  breakfast  can  be  had  for  four  or 
five  shillings.  From  here  the  wheelman 
will  take  the  parish  road,  which  crosses 
the  island  in  a  southerly  direction.  This 
is  an  excellent  road?  and  rises  at  an  easy 
incline  to  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mount- 
ain range,  passing  the  little  government 
telegraph  and  mail  posts,  mango  grove, 
Monleaque,  St.  Faith's  and  Mt.  Diabolo. 
The  latter  is  at  the  highest  altitude  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  range  over  which  the 
road  passes.  This  route  takes  one 
through  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann's,  which 
is  sometimes  styled  "The  Garden  of  Ja- 
maica." From  St.  Ann's  Bay  the  road 
winds  up  the  side  of  the  range,  but  so 
spiral  is  the  road  and  so  gradual  is  the 
ascent  that  the  pedals  need  not  be  aban- 
doned.    After  proceeding  three  or  four 


Setting  out  from  Port  Antonio,  St. 
Ann's  Bay,  a  pretty  little  coast  village 
sixty  miles  away,  can  be  easily  reached  in 
a  day,  giving  plenty  of  time  for  rest 
through  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 

*  Take  with  you  no  starched  linen,  for  it  will  droop 
like  wet  tissue  paper  in  this  climate  ;  but  take  several 
changes  of  light  summer  woolens,  purchase  a  straw  hat 
as  soon  as  you  land,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  mackintosh 
or  gossamer  with  you,  for  health  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  keeping  dry.  In  this  part  of  the  tropics  showers 
are  sudden  and  frequent. 


miles  the  village  of  St.  Ann's  is  seen 
lying  like  a  mere  dot,  far  below,  its 
white  roofs  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  fertile  valley 
which  surrounds  it.  The  beautiful  Carib- 
bean glitters  beyond,  stretching  away 
toward  Haiti.  The  air  at  this  altitude 
is  perfect  ozone,  and  is  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  the  pimento  trees,  of  which 
there  are  many  large  groves  along  the 
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way.  Coffee  trees,  with  their  bright  red 
and  green  berries  and  shining  leaves, 
majestic  tamarind  trees,  cocoa  trees, 
cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  shrubs,  and 
magnificent  tree  ferns,  as  well  as  lime 
and  annotto  trees,  line  the  road-side  ; 
while  palm  trees,  their  long,  feathery 
leaves  gently  waving  in  the  soft  breeze, 
are  a  constant  delight  to  the  eye.  Hun- 
dreds of  brilliant  feathered  birds  fly 
across  the  road,  and  humming  birds  of 
iridescent  plumage,  and  other  beautiful 
denizens  of  the  tropical  forest,  flit  about. 
The  wheelman  will  pass  broad  and  rich 
savannahs,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  miles  reach  Mt.  Diabolo.  From 
here,  for  five  miles  down  to  Ewarton, 
the  cyclist  may  coast  nearly  all  the  way. 

From  Ewarton  it  is  thirty-nine  miles 
to  the  city  of  Kingston,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. The  traveler  may,  at  his  pleas- 
ure, either  take  the  train  from  Ewarton 
to  Kingston,  or  keep  on  a  few  miles 
until  he  emerges  from  the  parish  road 
into  the  coast  road,  and,  following  the 
Rio  Cobre,  pass  through  quaint  old 
Spanish  Town,  easily  covering  the  entire 
distance  on  his  wheel. 

Kingston  is  a  city  of  about  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  filled  with  the 
quaint  and  curious.  There  are  several 
fine  hotels,    where    all   the   luxuries  of 


West  Indian  hostelries,  good  board, 
fruits,  beautiful  gardens,  luxurious  ver- 
andahs, and  canopied  beds  at  night,  may 
be  obtained  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  diem.  Two  or  three  days 
will  suffice  to  do  Kingston.  The 
tourist  should  at  least  visit  the  ruined 
forts,  which  are  relics  of  the  Spanish  oc- 
cupation of  the  island,  run  over  to  the 
Palsados,  and  go  over  to  the  new  city- 
of  Port  Royal,  which  is  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Kingston  harbor,  be- 
neath whose  waters  the  old  city  of  Port 
Royal  lies.  This  was  ruined  by  earth- 
quake more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
From  Kingston  to  Port  Antonio  is  sixty- 
seven  miles  across  the  island.  This 
trip  will  repay  the  tourist,  for  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wonderful 
salt  ponds  near  Yallahs  Bay.  Arriving 
again  at  Port  Antonio,  the  cyclist  has 
been  half  around  the  island,  crossed  it 
from  north  to  south,  and  wheeled  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  miles.  Those  pre- 
ferring a  novel  trip  by  water  may  take 
from  here  the  Atlas  coast-line  steamer, 
which  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
south  coast.  The  expense  for  first  cabin 
is  a  little  more  than  five  dollars,  which 
includes  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 
When  the  cyclist  returns  to  America  he 
will  have  seen  what  few  Americans  have 
seen,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 
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From  Nagasaki,  Japan,  to  Shanghai,  China. 


^ 


I 


LOAFED 

about  the 
ship,  slept 
and  loafed 
again,  until 
we  had  steam- 
ed four  hun- 
d  r  e  d  and 
seventy  miles, 
had  crossed 
the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  were 
off  the  mouth 
of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang 
River.  My 
first  impres- 
sion of  the 
celestial  coun- 
try was  not 
altogether 
pleasant.  Nothing  but  a  low,  seedy- 
looking,  brown  line  of  coast  marked 
the  seaward  limit  of  old  Asia  and  mys- 
terious Cathay.  As  we  drew  nearer, 
I  saw  trees,  and  behind  them  masts 
of  ships,  suggesting  that  an  invisible 
river  wound  inland.  Queer-looking 
brown-sailed  junks  drifted  past,  each 
craft  having  fearful  looking  eyes 
painted  on  her  bows,  in  order  that  she 
might  see  whither  she  was  drifting. 
The  Chinese  sailormen,  I  was  informed, 
believe  implicitly  in  these  painted  eyes, 
arguing  that  without  eyes  nothing  can 
see,  while  with  eyes  to  scan  the  way,  a 
ship  should  be  able  to  observe  the  course 
and  avoid  what  dangers  might  arise. 
The  crews  of  these  junks,  and  the  na- 
tives seen,  were  an  ill-looking  pigtailed 
lot,  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  my  bright- 
looking  courteous  friends  of  Japan. 
The  visible  country  was  flat  and  unin- 
teresting in  the  extreme.  Outside  of 
the  famous  Woosung  Bar,  or  as  John 
Chinaman  dubs  it,  the  "  Heavenly 
Barrier,"  we  halted.  This  is  a  natural 
obstacle  which  prevents  large  craft  from 
passing  up  the  river.  When  acquiring 
civilization  a  la  Franqaise  in  1884,  the 
Chinese  added  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
"  Heavenly  Barrier,"  by  loading  junks 
with  stone  and  sinking  them  across  the 
channel,  leaving  only  one  narrow  shal- 
low passage.      There   was  a   depth   of 


water  over  the  bar  of  sixteen  feet,  but 
our  ship,  the  Saikio  Mara,  drew  one-foot 
more.  Shanghai  is  situated  on  the 
Wangpoo  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  word  was  signaled  of  our  arrival. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  thirteen-mile 
long  railway  from  Woosung  to  Shang- 
hai, but  the  Chinese  didn't  take  kindly 
to  the  works  of  the  "Foreign  Devil," 
so  they  bought  the  railway  outright  for 
a  deal  more  than  it  was  worth,  and 
chucked  the  whole  business — rails,  en- 
gines and  all,  into  the   river.     A   slow, 
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fussy  Chinese  tug-boat  took  us  up  the 
river  to  the  City  of  Shanghai. 

The  city,  the  largest  foreign  settle- 
ment and  the  commercial  capital  of 
Northern  China,  is  rather  interesting 
and  quite  impressive  when  viewed  from 
the  river.  Imposing  stone  buildings,, 
worthy  of   the  Empire  City,  are  quite 
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plentiful  along  the  Bund.  An  unro- 
mantic  creek  is  spanned  by  a  bridge, 
which  you  cross  to  reach  the  public  gar- 
dens and  a  park,  in  which  is  located  the 
British  Consulate.  The  name  of  one 
hotel — Astor  House — conjured  visions 
of  Gotham  far  away.  This  house  and  the 
Hotel  des  Colonies  are  good  enough  for 
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anybody.  On  the  Bund,  in  the  English 
quarter,  is  the  Club,  and  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  city  limits,  on  what  is  termed 
the  Bubbling  Well  Road,  is  the  Country 
Club,  where  John  Bull,  his  sons  and 
daughters,  play  tennis  and  have  a  fairly 
good  time,  considering  how  far  they  are 
from  home.  Where  the  English  are 
there  is  always  to  be  found  some  kind  of 
horse-racing,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  Spring  and  Fall  meetings  of  the 
Jockey  Club  were  quite  swell  affairs  and 
very  popular.  I  had  expected  extortion, 
or  trouble  of  some  kind  when  I  landed, 
but  to  my  joy  I  found  that  Shanghai 
was  virtually  a  free  port,  that  the  dreaded 
customs  officers  did  not  mulct  me,  and 
in  fact  that  all  articles  of  use  are  passed 
duty  free.  On  the  whole  I  was  rather 
favorably  impressed  by  the  city,  though 
to  tell  the  truth  it  is  not  extraordinarily 
interesting.  My  explorations  were  made 
partly  afoot  and  partly  awheel.  Of 
course  everyone  was  interested  in  my 
wheel,  and  the  world  tour.  The  ma- 
chine itself  attracted  great  attention, 
though  the  natives  understand  some- 
thing of  wheels.  I  was  greatly  aston- 
ished to  find  the  jinrickisha  almost  as 


common  as  in  Japanese  cities,  and  I 
noted  a  peculiarity  about  its  structure 
which  did  not  lessen  my  astonishment. 
Fitted  to  the  axles  of  some  'rickshas 
were  old  "  ordinary "  bicycle  front 
wheels  with  solid  tires.  I  had  often 
wondered  what  became  of  the  thousands 
of  old  English  wheels,  and  the  above 
improvement  of  the 
'ricksha  gear  no  doubt 
partly  explained  the 
mystery,  for  here  was 
a  ready  market  for 
many  an  old-timer 
which  had  grown 
rheumatic  instead  of 
pneumatic  with  ad- 
vancing years.  I  also 
saw  some  carriages 
fitted  with  the  bicycle 
wheels.  Everywhere 
were  to  be  seen  the 
peculiar  wheelbar- 
rows, rigged  with  a 
large  single  wheel 
forty  inches  high,  and 
built  into  a  crate. 
On  each  side  sit  the 
natives  who  patron- 
ize the  humble  bar- 
row, in  preference  to 
paying  the  higher  charge  for  the 
more  luxurious  and  faster  jinrickisha. 
Judging  by  appearances,  the  one- 
wheeled  affairs  were  very  popular. 

Chinese,  of  course,  swarmed  every- 
where, and  were  garbed  in  all  kinds  of 
costumes.  Many  of  the  men  were  tall, 
gaunt,  ugly-looking  customers,  with  a 
general  aspect  which  did  not  make  me 
feel  eager  to  traverse  too  broad  an  ex- 
panse of  country  peopled  by  folks  of 
that  build.  I  cannot  recall  seeing  one 
really  pretty  native  woman,  but  I  did 
see  any  number  of  the  celebrated  shrunk 
or  dwarfed  feet,  which,  by  the  way,  did 
not  impress  me  favorably,  though  John 
Chinaman  admires  them  greatly.  The 
first  two  or  three  pairs  of  these  stunted 
pedals  that  I  noticed  excited  my  pity, 
for  I  thought  they  were  unfortunate  de- 
formities, but  later  I  grasped  the  fact 
(not  the  feet)  and  realized  that  such 
things  were  the  proper  caper,  and  a  val- 
ued possession  to  any  Chinese  lady  with 
aspirations  in  the  direction  of  being  a 
belle.  Some  of  the  women  have  feet 
not  more  than  three  inches  long,  and 
upon  these  poor,  wee,  concentrated 
"  tootsies  "  they  manage  to  stump  awk- 
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wardly    about,    very  much   as    though 
they   were   upon   pegs. 

Shanghai  comprises  a  native  and  a 
foreign  city,  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
former  are  some  curious  sights,  but  little 
of  absorbing  interest.  I  believe  that 
there  are  about  four  hundred  thousand 
natives  in  the  city,  but  everything  ap- 
pears so  jumbled  together  that  if  I  had 
been  told  that  the  population  was  four 
million,  I  shouldn't  have  known  the  dif- 
ference. From  a  gate  near  the  French 
settlement  I  was  trundled  on  a  barrow 
round  the  walls  to  another  gate,  where 
I  quit  the  wheelbarrow  business,  and 
worked  my  way  back  through  the  hive 
afoot  to  my  starting-point.  Wretched 
little  streets  that  I  could  jump  across 


is  a  Chinese  theater  wherein  plays  of  al- 
leged interest  are  presented  ;  the  cos- 
tuming of  these  is  rich  and  very  beau- 
tiful in  its  own  peculiar  way.  I  saw  the 
United  States,  Japanese  and  German 
consulates,  naturally,  and  on  visiting 
the  former  learned  something  which  I 
did  not  know  before,  i.  <?.,  that  China  is 
not  blessed  with  a  government  post- 
office  department.  Each  consulate  in 
Shanghai  runs  its  own  post-office,  sells 
its  stamps,  and  attends  to  its  mails,  and 
when  I  deposited  a  big  roll  addressed 
to  "  Outing,  239-241  5th  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y."  it  received  Uncle  Sam's 
good  old  stamps,  and  an  astonishing  lot 
of  them,  too,  along  with  some  night- 
mares of  marks  which  sane  men  should 
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were  alive  with  people,  but  I  saw  com- 
paratively few  interesting  sights.  A 
tea-garden,  some  shops,  and  a  temple 
surrounded  by  a  pond  were  most  nota- 
ble. The  latter  is  approached  by  a  series 
of  bridges,  which  are  enough  to  make  an 
ordinary  man  feel  as  if  he  had  the  "jim- 
jams  " — they  wiggle-waggle  so.  They 
were  built  crooked  for  some  purpose 
known  only  to  native  engineers,  and 
which  I  did  not  attempt  to  fathom. 

The  foreign  city  is  much  better.  It 
is  a  well-built,  decent  enough  place, 
with  nice  shops  and  residences.     There 


never  put  on  anything  which  they  did 
not  want  to  be  delivered  in  the  infernal 
regions. 

Then  arose  the  question  of  my  depar- 
ture into  terra  incognita,  and  upon 
calmly  considering  it  'twas  more  serious 
than  it  had  seemed  at  first.  All  through 
my  ride  across  America  and  throughout 
Japan,  I  had  listened  with  no  serious 
attention  to  many  warnings  received, 
and  had  laughed  at  and  surmounted 
difficulty  after  difficulty  as  it  arose. 
Thus  far  I  and  my  good  wheel  had  tri- 
umphed   easily    enough  ;    and,   looking 
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backward,  I  could  see  little  of  actual 
peril  by  the  way.  But  here  it  was  dif- 
ferent. I  understood  naught  of  the 
-everlasting,  creaking  cackle  the  natives 
called  their  language,  and  unlike  the 
more  musical  tongue  of  fair  Japan,  I 
could  not  pick  up  words  and  phrases 
readily.  I  did  not  like  what  little  I  had 
■seen  of  the  native  character,  and. I  mis- 
trusted the  people  I  must  be  among 
alone  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
are  superstitious,  suspicious  of  all  for- 
eigners, excitable,  and  liable  to  fly  off 
the  handle  at  any  time,  and  my  supreme 
■confidence  in  my  being  able  to  complete 
my  self-allotted  task  came  very  near 
wavering.     Still,   I   would  push   ahead, 


ble,  if  no  more,  and  advised  me  to  wheel 
along  the  road,  or  path,  beside  their  tel- 
egraph line,  which  follows  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  to  Yunnan.  They  also  gave 
me  a  very  useful  map  which  explained 
the  route.  The  preparations  were  sim- 
ple and  few.  Money  would  be  an  im- 
portant matter  later  on,  for  in  the  in- 
terior the  only  passable  stuff  is  the  brass 
pieces  called  "  cash,"  one  thousand  of 
which  are  worth  one  dollar.  Mexican  sil- 
ver is  negotiable  as  far  as  Hankow  and 
Schang ;  beyond  those  places  I  would 
have  to  carry  piece  silver  and  change  it 
into  "  cash  "  pieces  in  the  larger  towns 
passed  through,  as  opportunity  offered. 
I   finally  decided  to   ride  via  the  tele- 
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for  not  for  worlds  would  I  now  crawfish 
out  of  the  trip.  Pigtails,  slit-eyes, 
cranks,  superstitions  and  .all  might  do 
their  worst,  I  intended  wheeling  across 
China  or  finding  out  why  not. 

The  Consul-General  of  the  United 
States,  the  good  people  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  and  others  whom  I  con- 
sulted, also  the  Shanghai  papers,  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  cross  China  with  a 
bicycle.  Still  I  would  go.  I  called  on 
the  Chinese  Telegraph  Company,  and 
from  the  Chinese  officials  received  my 
only  words  of  encouragement.  They 
agreed  that  my  undertaking  was  possi- 


graph  route  to  Yunnan,  and  thence 
through  Burmah  to  Calcutta,  the  whole 
trip  being  about  three  thousand  miles. 
How  it  will  pan  out  I  don't  know  ;  by 
the  help  of  a  kind  Providence  I  hope  to 
reach  my  destination  safely.  Anyway, 
I'll  wheel  as  far  as  I  can  over  the  route, 
and  learn  if  not — why  not. 

I  confess  that  I  was  possessed  of  a 
feeling  closely  akin  to  dread  when  I 
started  on  my  journey  through  danger- 
ous China  on  the  morning  of  December 
twenty-third,  1892.  Christmas  Day  was 
but  two  days  away,  but  a  wheeling- 
nomad  can  give  but  a  thought  to  a  holi- 
day when  abroad.      Even  the  Sabbath 
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day  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  when  one 
enters  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  There 
is  no  day  of  rest  in  China  or  Japan  ex- 
cept special  holidays  for  the  celebration 
of  some  national  event.  Day  after  day 
passes  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
these  countries,  until  one  loses  all  track 
of  the  days  of  the  week. 

During  my  stay  of  nine  days  in  Shang- 
hai, I  received  my  traveler's  certificate 
from  the  United  States  Consul-General, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Leonard.  This  gave  me  per- 
mission to  travel  in  the  six  provinces  of 
Kiangsu,  Nganhwui,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh, 
Szchuen  and  Yunnan  Province. 

In  China,  as  in  Japan,  I  received 
$71.60  for  a  $50  draft.  Chinese  money 
is  worth  only  70  per  cent,  of  gold.  The 
Chinese  have  no  coinage  except  what  is 
known  by  the  foreigners  as  "  cash,"  the 
brass  coin  casting,  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  center  for  convenience  in  stringing 
them.  Chinese  characters  are  stamped 
on  both  sides  of  the  coins.  I  decided  to 
carry  Mexican  silver  dollars  and  a  bag 
of  the  brass  "  cash  "  pieces,  one  thousand 
of  which  weigh  about  eight  pounds. 
In  Canton  there  is  now  a  small  silver 
mint,  which  supplies  the  Southern  prov- 
inces. I  also  procured  a  draft  on  a  bank 
in  Hankow,  where  I  could  load  up  again 
with  piece  silver.  Of  course,  in  Shang- 
hai, Hong  Kong  and  the  seaport  towns, 
the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, payable  in  Mexican  silver  dollars, 
is  legal  tender.  But  it  is  useless  in  the 
interior  of  China.    The  notes  and  also 


the  Mexican  silver  dollars  are  stamped 
by  Chinese  merchants  to  show  that  they 
are  genuine  and  acceptable. 

About  three  thousand  foreigners  oc- 
cupy the  English,  French  and  American: 
settlements  of  Shanghai,  which  are  sit- 
uated along  the  Wangpoo  River  and 
Soochow  Creek.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  ocean  craft,  and  presents  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  scene  from  the  Bund. 

Among  the  clustered  shipping  lying 
at  anchor,  one  may  distinguish  men-of- 
war  and  merchant  vessels  from  all  parts- 
of  the  world.  The  streets  in  the  settle- 
ment, which  are  called  "roads,"  are 
named  in  English,  and  are  wide,  smooth 
and  macadamized.  The  buildings  are- 
all  substantial  and  of  modern  design. 
Here  is  probably  the  largest  assortment 
of  police  that  can  be  found  in  any  one 
city  of  the  world.  The  white  police- 
men are  uniformed  English,  French  and 
Americans.  The  Chinese  guardians  of 
the  public  peace  wear  odd  uniforms  and 
may  be  seen  everywhere  throughout  the 
settlement.  Then  there  is  a  force  of 
East  Indiamen.  These,  like  the  other 
foreign  policemen,  wear  blue  uniforms,. 
but  in  place  of  a  cap  or  hat,  their  head- 
gear is  a  huge  red  turban,  formed  of  a 
long  red  cloth  streamer.  These  Indians, 
or  Sikhs,  as  they  are  called,  are  tall,  well- 
built  and  fine-looking  men,  wearing 
close,  full  beards.  If  the  tourist  be 
lucky,  he  may  enjoy  an  opportunity  to^ 
study  specimens  of  the  "  finest  "  of  five 
different  nations  within  the  space  of  a. 
couple  of  blocks. 
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'HE    physical    features 
of    Alaska    render 
travel    by  land   dur- 
ing  the    summer    season 
most  difficult. 

The  interior  of  the 
country  is  crossed  by  in- 
numerable  torrential 
streams  formed  by  melt- 
ing snows  on  many  mountain  ranges  ; 
and  while,  in  the  far  northwest,  the  vast 
tundra  plains,  bordering  upon  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  may  appear  to  afford  good  walk- 
ing ground,  woe  be  to  the  inexperienced 
traveler  who  is  deceived  by  their  solid 
appearance  into  attempting  to  tramp 
their  treacherous  surface.  The  thick 
tundra  moss,  pressed  down  flat  by  the 
weight  of  snow  throughout  the  long 
Arctic  winter,  and  forced  into  a  luxu- 
riant growth  by  the  short  but  sultry 
summer,  spreads  out  and  conceals  the 
real  character  of  the  soil  underneath. 
This  consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  mud 
and  detritus,  resting  on  a  bed  of  ice. 
The  hot  summer' sun  melts  the  surface 
of  this  ice,  and  the  action  of  the  water 
gradually  forms  a  network  of  passages 
through  the  loose  soil,  completely  hid- 
den from  sight  by  the  overgrowing  car- 
pet of  moss.  The  progress  of  a  traveler 
•over  this  kind  of  country  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  A  single  false 
step,  and  down  he  plunges  up  to  his 
neck  in  a  mixture  of  half-frozen  mud 
and  water,  and  having  once  broken 
through,  he  may  flounder  along  for  a 
mile  or  more  before  reaching  a  hum- 
mock sufficiently  solid  to  sustain  his 
weight.  To  add  to  his  sorrows,  during 
all  this  time  he  will  have  been  assailed 
by  myriads  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  mos- 
quitoes.    If  he  escapes  and  reaches  the 


friendly  river  and  his  boat  again,  he  will, 
no  doubt,  register  a  mental  vow  never 
to  try  short  cuts  again  whilst  in  Alaska. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
the  interior  is  practically  inaccessible. 
The  native  settlements  are  therefore 
situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  small, 
glacier-fed  streams  and  upon  the  islands 
which  form  an  almost  unbroken  line 
along  the  coast  from  Cape  Fairweather 
to  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

Communication  between  these  island 
settlements  is  necessarily  by  boat.  This 
is  also  the  case  on  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  Aleuts  live  in  small  villages, 
which  are  always  situated  on  the  deep 
bays  or  fiords  of  the  islands,  and  as  the 
interior  is  so  broken  and  upheaved  by 
volcanic  action,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
penetrated  further  than  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  sea. 

Thus  natives  throughout  Alaska  are 
obliged  by  unalterable  conditions  to 
travel  by  boats  while  moving  from 
place  to  place  during  the  Summer  sea- 
son. But  as  the  conditions  are  varied, 
so  do  the  boats  differ  in  construction  to 
suit  the  several  localities. 

Beginning  with  that  part  of  Alaska  of 
which  Sitka  is  the  central  and  most  im- 
portant town,  we  will  glance  at  some 
of  the  native  boats  in  general  use,  and, 
first,  those  of  the  Thlinkets. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  ingenuity 
displayed  by  Thlinket  Indians  in  the 
construction  of  the  wooden  canoes  of 
southeastern  Alaska.  In  this  region 
the  timber  is  heavy  and  grows  con- 
venient to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  not 
strange  that  it  occurred  to  these  people 
to  shape  from  the  huge  trees  boats  for 
travel,  hunting,  trade,  and  war. 
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Among  all  these  wooden  boats  the 
Yakatat  canoes  are  esteemed  the  best. 
They  are  hewn  in  one  piece  from 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  fashioned  into 
boats  large  enough  in  some  cases  to 
transport  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons. 


YAKATAT    WAR    CANOE. 


"When  the  natives'  limited  supply  of 
tools  is  considered,  one  never  ceases  to 
admire  the  precision  of  the  workman- 
ship and  beauty  of  the  models  of  these 
wonderful  craft.  The  artistic  sentiment 
of  the  Thlinket  Indian  is  as  strong,  per- 
haps, as  that  of  any  other  native  of  the 
American  continent.  It  finds  expression 
in  the  profuse  decoration  of  nearly  every 
household  utensil,  article  of  jewelry,  or 
weapon  which  they  use,  and  their  boats 
are  not  neglected  in  this  fondness  for 
display. 

The  symbol  shown  upon  the  Yakatat 
war  canoe  is  intended  to  represent  the 
head  and  tail  of  an  eagle.  The  bow  of 
the  Yakatat  canoe  is  ram-shaped,  but 
it  is  more  for  ornament  than  use,  as 
their  battles  are  usually  conducted  at 
long-range  distances  and  seldom  result 
in  much  bloodshed. 

The  Aleutian  Islanders  get  all  their 
living  from  the  sea.  War  is  unknown 
among  them,  and  even  individual  quar- 
rels are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  sea-otter,  the  shyest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  pelagic  animals,  is  the 
chief  means  of  their  support,  and  their 
boats  are  specially  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  arduous  calling. 

The  sketch  shows  a  one-hatch  bi- 
darka,  or  hunting  boat,  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Larger  bidarkas  having  two 
and  three  hatches,  for  two  and  three 
hunters  respectively,  are  also  built.  The 
frame  is  ingeniously  constructed  of  bits 
of  drift-wood  and  the  bones  of  animals 
(no  timber  grows  on  the  islands),  and 
is  then  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  sea- 
lion,  leaving  a  circular  opening  just 
large  enough  to  allow  the  hunter  to  sit 
down  in  the  boat.  A  one-hatch  bidarka 
is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long  by 
two  feet  wide  ;  a  "two-hatch"  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet,  and  a  "  three-hatch  " 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet. 


These  boats  are  capable  of  withstand- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  bad  weather. 
Being  closed  in  on  top  and  impervious 
to  water,  they  will  live  in  a  sea  where 
an  ordinary  open  boat  would  founder. 
In  order  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion during  wet  and  stormy  weather,  a 
hood  made  from  the  entrails  of  the  sea- 
lion  is  lashed  down  tight  around  the 
edge  of  the  hatch  and  hauled  up  snugly 
around  the  body  of  the  hunter.  It  is 
then  impossible  for  a  drop  of  water  to 
get  into  the  boat. 

The  pursuit  of  the  otter  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  sometimes  carries 
the  hunting  party  far  from  land,  and  if 
thick  or  stormy  weather  should  come  on, 
two  boats  are  lashed  together,  catama- 
ran fashion,  by  means  of  the  paddles,  in 
order  to  secure  greater  comfort  while 
riding  out  the  gale.  This  is  also  done 
when  one  boat  becomes  partially  dis- 
abled and  in  need  of  assistance.  Small 
sails  are  used  when  the  wind  is  fair  and 
the  sea  smooth. 

The  Eskimos  of  Alaska  inhabit  all 
that  part  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Their  settlements 
are  found  principally  along  the  banks  of 
the  larger  rivers  or  scattered  along  the 
coast  from  Norton  Sound  to  Point  Bar- 
row. Even  the  barren,  rocky  islets 
which  lie  in  the  extreme  north  end  of 
Behring  Sea  are  inhabited  by  this  hardy 
race. 

All  these  people  use  boats  similar  in 
construction,  but  varying  as  to  model 
in  the  different  localities.  During  the 
Summer  season,  as  soon  as  the  sea  is 
free  from  ice,  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  natives  from  the 
islands  to  the  mainland  and  along  the 
coast  to  certain  well-known  places  on 
the  shores  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  where  they  meet  other  na- 
tives, presumably  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  Business,  however,  seems  sec- 
ondary to  social  enjoyment,  and  most  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  dancing,  singing-, 
wrestling,  and  performing  feats  of  skill 
in  their  boats.  If  an  unwary  seal  should 
make  his  appearance  at  this  time  there 
is  little  chance  for  him  to  escape. 


ONE-HATCH    BIDARKA. 
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Whole  families,  carrying  with  them 
everything  required  by  the  Eskimo  in 
the  way  of  household  effects,  sometimes 
journey  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend 
these  Summer  reunions.  The  boats 
used  by  them  for  this  purpose  are  im- 
mense affairs,   capable  of  transporting 


from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  persons, 
together  with  all  their  belongings. 
These  huge,  lumbering  oomt'acks,  loaded 
to  the  rail  with  a  mixed  cargo  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  dogs,  all  howling, 
is  an  entertaining,  and  by  no  means  un- 
common sight  to  the  Arctic  traveler. 
These  family  boats  are  made  by  stretch- 
ing skins  of  the  walrus  over  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  wooden  frame,  which  is 
made  as  follows  : 

A  tree  of  the  requisite  length  is  se- 
lected, having  two  roots  which  form  with 
each  other  an  angle  of  about  thirty  de- 
grees. Two  smaller  trees  are  shaped 
into  poles  and  their  ends  secured  by 
lashings  to  the  extremities  of  the  two 
roots ;  the  three  free  ends  are  then 
lashed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  bow. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
sketch  that  the  roots  form  a  sort  of  bi- 
furcated stern  post,  the  tree  itself  forms 
the  keel  and  stem,  and  the  smaller  poles 
are  the  rails  of  the  embryo  boat.  The 
ribs  are  made  of  split  spruce  or  pine, 
which  is  easily  obtainable  on  the  main- 
land, and  are  lashed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances to  the  rails  and  "fashion  pieces," 
which  are  made  of  similar  material  and 
like  the  rails.  All  of  these  oomiacks 
have  a  fiat  floor,  which  gives  them  great 
carrying  capacity  with  a  very  small 
draught  of  water.  They  are  not  de- 
signed for  rough-weather  boats,  and  so, 
when  traveling,  the  natives  follow  the 
beach  so  closely  that  it  is  often  possible 
to  save  labor  by  employing  the  numer- 
ous dogs  a  la  canal-horse.  The  dogs  are 
harnessed  to  a  long  tow-line  made  of 
walrus-hide,  and  put  upon  the  beach. 
A  driver  runs  ahead  of  the  team  and 
the  dogs  follow,  dragging  the  oomiack 
along  at  a  great  rate.  It  is  true  that 
they  sometimes  stop  to  engage  in  a  free 


fight,  and  in  the  melee,  dogs,  harness, 
and  driver  become  entangled  in  a  seem- 
ingly inextricable  snarl ;  but  a  few  lusty 
blows  from  a  stick  in  the  driver's  hands 
soon  quells  the  riot,  and  the  novel  pro- 
cession gets  under  way  again.  When 
the  party  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, or  wishes  to  camp  for  any  purpose, 
the  oomiack  is  unloaded,  hauled  up  on 
the  beach  and  turned  over  on  its  side, 
thus  forming  a  complete  shelter  for  its 
occupants. 

When,  however,  any  serious  business 
engages  the  attention  of  the  Eskimo, 
such  as  the  killing  of  a  walrus  or  white 
whale,  or  the  capture  of  a  seal  upon  an 
ice-floe,  the  kyack  is  used.  These  swift, 
symmetrical,  and  beautifully  construct- 
ed little  boats  are  the  very  embodiment 
of  grace  when  handled  by  an  expert. 
Scarcely  ten  feet  long  and  not  over  a 
foot  in  width,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  they  can  be  of  any  service.  Yet 
the  Eskimo  hunter  fearlessly  ventures 
out  to  sea  in  the  face  of  heavy  storms, 
to  attack  a  walrus  or  whale,  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  slender  spear,  and 
makes  landings  which  would  appall  an 
ordinary  boatman. 

At  Kings  Island,  just  south  of  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  the  natives  have  reached 
a  state  of  perfection  in  the  handling  of 
these  frail-looking  boats  which  is  mar- 
velous. The  shores  of  the  island  are  so 
precipitous  that  the  native  dwellings  are 
built  upon  artificial  platforms,  forming 
shelf-like  projections  clinging  to  the 
abrupt  sides  of  the  cliffs.  There  is 
no  landing  for  boats  except  in  calm 
weather.  When  the  hunter  is  about  to 
start  on  a  hunt  he  seats  himself  in  his 
kyack,  grasps  his  paddle,  and  is  lifted 
up  and  thrown  by  his  companions,  boat 
and  all,  into  the  sea,  as  a  wave  thunders 
against  the  rocks  ;  and  when  he  returns 
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his  watching  friends  hasten  down  to 
the  water's  edge  to  assist  him  to  land. 
Watching  his  chance,  he  seizes  the  op- 
portunity when  a  high  sea  is  running 
in,  to  balance  his  boat  nicely  on  its  crest, 
and  is  hurled  with  inconceivable  force 
on  toward  the  cliffs.     So  nicely  does  he 
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calculate  the  power  of  the  wave  that  he 
lands  the  kyack  without  a  jar,  and  before 
a  second  wave  can  reach  him  he  leaps 
from  his  boat  and,  assisted  by  the  others, 
carries  it  up  be3'ond  danger. 

Among  the  river  Indians  of  Alaska, 
skin  for  covering  their  boats  is  not  read- 
ily obtainable,  and  the  bark  of  the  spruce- 
tree  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
larger  or  "women's"  boats,  while  the 
smaller  and  neater  ones  are  covered 
with  birch-bark.  The  bark  in  both  cases 
is  put  on  transversely.  It  is  secured  to 
the  frame  by  a  kind  of  thread  made 
from  a  tough  root  found  along  the  river 
banks.     The  seams  are  usually   payed 


with  melted  spruce  gum,  which  effectu- 
ally prevents  leakage. 

The  small  birch-bark  canoes  of  the 
interior  of  northwest  Alaska  are  the 
most  graceful  boats  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  stem  and  stern  pieces 
of  the  frame  are  elongated  so  as  to 
produce  an  effect  of  lightness,  which 
is  the  most  charming  of  all  qualities 
to  a  true  boat-lover.  They  were  light 
(the  one  I  had  did  not  weigh  over 
twenty-five  pounds),  easily  repaired,  and 
so  durable  that  mine  was  scarcely  in- 
jured after  nearly  two  months'  continu- 
ous use  in  the  rapids  and  shoal  water  of 
the  upper  Koowak  River. 


BIRCH    BARK. 
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HEN  sail- 
ing about 
the  Pacific 
from  is- 
land to  island, 
one  is  certain  to 
meet  with  ad- 
ventures of  a 
greater  or  less 
importance  according  to  the  locality 
visited  and  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives. Kusaie,  the  eastward  gem  of  the 
group  of  Caroline  Islands,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  spend  a  vacation,  or  even  for 
a  permanent  residence,  if  one  can  give 
up  civilization  and  go  in  for  native  life 
in  the  rough. 

The  Caroline  Islands  are  about  4,300 
miles  westward  from  San  Francisco  and 
about  400  miles  north  of  the  equator. 

Kusaie  is  covered  with  verdure  to  the 
summit  of  its  mountains  which  reach 
an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  in  places.  Two 
days'  canoe  traveling  will  suffice  for  the 
circuit  of  the  island,  and  the  trip  is  a 
delightful  one.  The  native  canoemen 
keep  half  a  mile  outside  the  barrier  reef 
at  most,  and  at  times  much  nearer;  and 
it  seems  a  trifle  dangerous  to  a  novice 
to  find  the  canoe  within  a  single  length 


of  the  three  huge  combers  of  the  cruel 
coral  reef. 

Lela  harbor  was  our  stopping  place, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  the  schooner 
safely  at  anchor  after  several  weeks  of 
alternate  tossing  and  dead  calm  on  the 
Pacific.  On  entering  this  difficult  har- 
bor we  made  the  narrow  entrance, 
turned  sharply  to  avoid  a  sunken  reef, 
and  dropped  anchor  before  a  pretty  lit- 
tle native  village,  the  houses  half-hid- 
den in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  forest. 

The  first  evening  and  all  of  next  day 
I  spent  in  wandering  about  the  village 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Of  course 
I  was  introduced  to  the  notables  directly, 
and  the  King,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Nan-mogie,  was  most  hospitable.  He 
was  a  funny  little  man  with  a  much 
wizened  face,  and  he  possessed  a  very 
pretty  young  wife  who  did  the  honors 
of  the  house.  The  palace  was  built  on 
a  raised  mound  of  stones,  and  was  the 
largest  house  in  the  village.  The  first 
evening  after  our  arrival  we  (the  cap- 
tain and  myself)  were  invited  to  assist 
at  a  native  function — a  feast  in  honor  of 
something.  The  funny  part  of  it  was 
that  the  feast  was  not  partaken  of  at 
the  host's,  but  was  distributed  and  eaten 
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at  home.  Our  rendezvous  was  the  cook- 
house belonging  to  the  head-adviser  to 
the  King. 

A  crowd  of  men  were  seated  round 
the  room  (no  women  were  present)  and 
close  around  the  fire  were  baskets  of 
cocoanut  leaf  full  of  fish,  cocoanuts,  poi- 
pudding  (a  dish  made  of  bananas  and 
pandanus  fruit),  yams,  and  various  fruits. 
I  entered  and  seated  myself  near  Nan- 
mogie,  but  no  one  spoke.  After  sitting 
twiddling  my  thumbs  for  a  time,  the 
King  gave  a  grunt  and  a  man  arose  and 
began  arranging  the  food  in  heaps. 
When  this  was  finished,  the  men  began 
to  talk,  and  things  got  a  bit  more  lively. 
Later  on,  the  guests  began  to  file  out, 
one  by  one,  every  third  or  fourth  man 
taking  up  several  baskets  of  food.  As 
they  passed  Nan-mogie,  each  man  gave 
a  sidewise  bow  and  escaped  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  found  that  some  food  was 
reserved  for  me,  and  it  was  sent  on  board 
the  schooner.  I  got  about  ten  cocoa- 
nuts,  three  or  four  fish,  and  some  pud- 
ding and  fruit,  all  of  which  came  in  well 
for  breakfast  next  morning.  The  poi- 
pudding  tasted  like  fig-pudding  and  was 
extremely  palatable. 

After  the  rather  formal  proceedings 
in  the  cook-house,  I  employed  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  strolling  about  among 
the  houses  and  making  friends.  Hardly 
a  word  could  we  make  each  other  un- 
derstand, but  they  were  very  kind  and 
I  was  always  asked  to  sit  down  and  eat 
some  fruit.  I  tried  some  of  their  pud- 
ding. It  was  served  on  a  broad  leaf, 
and  they  considerately  left  me  a  corner 
of  the  mess  into  which  they  did  not  dip 
their  fingers.  I  ate  it  with  a  sailor's 
knife  that  I  carried  in  my  belt.  I  was 
asked  to  stay  on  shore  all  night,  but 
round  the  mosquitoes  too  bad,  and 
turned  in  on  deck,  under  the  awning. 

The  journeys  to  and  from  the  schooner 
were  done  in  native  canoes,  the  owners 
of  which  were  pleased  to  paddle  one 
ashore,  or  vice  versa,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  stick  of  nigger-head  tobacco. 
The  canoes  were  formed  out  of  a  single 
trunk,  and  were  long  and  narrow,  sitting 
deep  in  the  water.  To  prevent  capsizing, 
a  heavy  pole  is  fixed  up  as  an  outrigger, 
and  held  in  position  by  two  slighter 
sticks.  All  are  fastened  together  by 
native  twine,  called  coir-twine,  which 
is  made  of  the  fiber  of  the  cocoanut 
husk.  It  is  shredded  from  the  nut  and 
dried.      A   small  handful  at  a   time   is 


then  taken  and  deftly  rolled  on  the 
thigh  toward  the  knee.  The  twine  is 
very   strong. 

I  was  taken  to  see  some  very  curious 
ruins  that  are  a  puzzle  to  every  one  who 
has  visited  them.  They  lie  about  a  mile 
inland,  and  one  has  to  cross  an  artificial 
ditch  or  fosse  to  reach  them.  Long, 
straight  alleys  lead  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  ruins,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  fortifications.  The  walls  rise 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  on  each  side, 
and  are  in  places  twelve  feet  in  thick: 
ness.  No  cement  was  used  to  secure  the 
stones  which,  in  some  instances,  could 
not  have  weighed  less  than  four  tons, 
and  were  in  shape  pentagonal  prisms. 
Huge  embrasures  yawned  at  intervals 
along  the  ramparts.  In  one  place  a  nat- 
ural stream  had  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  form  a  moat. 

The  whole  structure  must  have  cov- 
ered twelve  acres,  and  every  stone  was 
green  and  slimy  with  age  and  the  dank 
drippings  from  the  ferns  and  trees. 
Vast  shady  mango  trees,  fern  covered  to 
their  tops,  grew  in  profusion  within  this 
romantic  enclosure,  and  mingled  with 
a  dense  undergrowth  of  lush  vegeta- 
tion and  creepers.  The  alleyways  were 
paved  with  smooth  slabs  of  coral,  which 
must  have  been  in  use  for  ages  to  be 
worn  so  smooth.  In  places,  giant  trees, 
eager  to  reach  the  sunlight,  had  bulged 
out  parts  of  the  walls  amounting  to  many 
tons  in  weight.  On  all  sides  grew  grace- 
ful flowers,  among  others  the  scarlet  hi- 
biscus, which  lent  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
scene.  In  the  patches  of  sunlight,  on  to 
the  walls  and  pavement,  gaudy  lizards 
basked  and  hunted.  Pretty  humming 
birds  flitted  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
an  occasional  flying- fox  sailed  overhead, 
while  insects  of  strange  forms  hummed 
on  every  side. 

I  had  learned  that  very  morning  from 
a  native  sailor  on  board  of  our  schooner 
that  the  pigeons  on  Kusaie  afforded 
good  sport  and  were  worth  cooking,  so 
as  a  first  step  I  asked  Nan-mogie  if  he 
would  kindly  supply  me  with  a  canoe 
and  two  men  for  a  day's  shooting.  The 
King  being  graciously  pleased  to  do  this 
in  view  of  certain  presents  of  gunpow- 
der and  shot  and  a  hunting  knife,  I  ar- 
ranged to  start  next  morning.  Nan-mo- 
gie was  evidently  determined  to  keep 
such  profits  as  might  accrue  from  the 
day's  trip  in  his  own  family,  for  at 
daybreak  I  found  Lejeri,  the  King's  son, 
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and  another  man,  Sru,  waiting  with  their 
canoe  alongside  the  schooner. 

Just  as  we  started  a  rather  sad  inci- 
dent occurred.  A  little  terrier  which 
belonged  on  the  schooner,  in  some  man- 
ner got  into  the  water.  I  had  previously 
seen  the  dorsal  fins  of  several  small 
sharks  smoothly  cruising  about,  and  as  I 
noticed  the  dog  afloat,  I  saw  one  of  these 
sea-tigers  glide  towards  it,  and  then  a 
sudden  splashing  struggle  began.  The 
shark  was  only  about  four  feet  long,  but 
it  was  large  enough  to  take  the  poor  ter- 
rier's hind  leg  off.  In  the  middle  of  the 
struggle,  the  mate  fired  his  Winchester 
at  the  shark.  He  aimed,  I  suppose,  into 
the  middle  of  the  disturbance,  and  hit  the 
dog,  which  was  instantly  killed. 

We  were  soon  gliding  over  the  smooth 
harbor  to  the  opposite  shore,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  At  that  early 
hour  everything  was  cool ;  the  sun  had 
not  yet  risen  above  the  mountains,  and 
the  plash  of  the  paddles  sounded  musical 
and  restful.  With  long,  even  strokes 
they  drove  the  canoe  along,  while  I  sat 
in  the  center  on  a  board,  with  my  gun 
upright  between  my  knees. 

During  the  trip  I  took  stock  of  my  at- 
tendants. Lejeri  was  a  good-looking 
youth,  not  unlike  an  Italian  peasant  boy, 
with  a  pleasant,  rather  fat  face.  He  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  After 
twenty  these  natives  lose  all  idea  of  a 
man's  age,  they  cannot  keep  account. 
Sru,  who  was  older,  was  lithe  and  thin, 
his  muscles  standing  out  like  whip-cord 
on  his  lean  arms.  He  had  an  intelligent 
face  and  dark  brown  eyes.  His  costume 
was  simple,  a  pair  of  patched  blue  don- 
garee  trousers  turned  up  to  the  knee, 
and  a  straw  hat  with  no  brim.  Lejeri 
wore  a  white  cotton  shirt,  the  same  kind 
of  blue  trousers,  and  a  peaked,  native 
straw  hat.  Both  had  bare  feet.  Sru 
carried  a  muzzle-loading  gun  which  I 
was  inclined  to  laugh  at,  but  it  proved 
an  effective  weapon  in  his  hands. 

I  noticed  several  long,  thin  fish  of  a 
pale  blue  color,  throw  themselves  from 
the  water  in  a  long  rush,  and  falling 
again  strike  the  water  five  or  six  times 
before  finally  disappearing.  These  fish 
were  very  common.  Another  fish  which 
makes  itself  decidedly  obnoxious  to  the 
natives,  is  about  the  shape  of  a  floun- 
der and  travels  edgeways.  Its  peculi- 
arity is  a  barb  or  spike  near  the  tail. 
This  barb  sticks  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  and  the  fish  has  a  nasty  habit 


of  swimming  quickly  by  a  native  who 
may  be  bathing  or  wading  in  the  water, 
and  scratching  him  with  this  spike, 
which  is  coated  with  a  slimy,  poisonous 
exudation. 

As  we  neared  the  shore  a  small  inlet 
appeared  among  the  nanniark  trees. 
These  grew  in  the  salt  water,  which  at 
high  tide  covers  many  feet  of  each  trunk. 
They  seemed  to  thrive,  growing  in  this 
peculiar  manner,  and  I  never  saw  a 
similar  tree  growing  on  land,  or  at  least 
on  dry  land.  I  have  seen  clumps  of  this 
tree  amounting  to  thirty  acres,  looking 
like  an  island  at  a  distance,  but  in  reality 
without  a  dry  spot  to  land  on.  The  inlet 
proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which 
wound  through  the  swamp  lying  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  mountains. 
We  followed  this  stream  for  some  time, 
under  the  dense  shade  of  the  forest. 

For  a  long  distance  inland  the  ground 
was  little  more  than  a  morass,  black 
slime  on  either  hand,  with  trees  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  and  the  open  spaces  were 
thick  with  the  roots  which  sprouted  up 
to  points,  like  tent-pegs  upside  down. 
This  made  walking  almost  impossible. 
After  working  inland  for  about  two 
miles,  we  were  able  to  get  out  of  our 
canoe  and  walk  on  turf.  I  carried  a 
twelve-gauge  and  Sru  his  nondescript 
weapon.  Lejeri  marched  just  behind 
me  with  a  bag  of  cartridges. 

After  the  first  half  mile  the  ground 
again  became  swampy  and  in  reality  we 
were  walking  upon  the  interlaced  roots 
of  the  huge  trees,  which  formed  a  perfect 
net- work  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  truly  a  novel 
walk.  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  pigeons, 
but  was  told  that  we  were  not  yet  among 
the  right  kind  of  trees,  as  at  that  time 
of  year  the  birds  were  feeding  upon  trees 
bearing  a  small  red  fruit  like  a  crab- 
apple.  We  kept  on  walking  towards  the 
mountains  with  an  occasional  pause  for 
breath,  and  to  take  a  look  at  our  glorious 
surroundings. 

Imagine  an  immense  forest  glade  with 
giant  trees  rising  on  every  hand,  their 
boughs  and  trunks  covered  with  most 
wondrously  graceful  ferns,  the  seeds  of 
which  had  doubtless  been  blown  about 
in  the  wind.  Long  streamers  of  various 
growths  depended  from  the  lofty  branch- 
es, and  the  long  cord-like  stem  of  the 
yam  reminded  me  of  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  One  tree  had  roots  like  a  cluster 
of  organ  pipes,  which  grew  closely  to- 
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gether  to  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  resolved  themselves 
into  one  trunk.  The  scanty  branches 
were  ornamented  with  graceful  ribbon- 
like foliage  and  heavy  fruit.  This  was 
the  pandanus.  A  short  distance  away  a 
bunch  of  palms  rocked  their  sinuous 
forms  to  and  fro.  Amid  the  growths, 
the  pretty  scarlet  hibiscus,  a  kind  of 
spirea,  and  a  white  waxy  flower  with  a 
scent  of  the  tuberose  grew  in  profusion. 

In  the  dense,  impressive  shade,  black, 
velvety  birds  flitted  about  without  sound, 
and  an  occasional  flying-fox  sailed  over- 
head on  outstretched  wings. 

We  halted  for  a  rest  and  a  smoke  and 
Lejeri  secured  three  young  cocoanuts. 
They  contained  about  three  times  the 
amount  of  milk  found  in  nuts  which  are 
imported  to  Europe. 

We  soon  moved  on,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  walk  were  among  the  pigeons. 
Sru,  at  my  side,  began  softly  to  imitate 
the  "  kurroo  !  kurroo  !  "  of  the  birds, 
and  soon  had  an  answering  chorus.  I 
stood  still  with  my  feet  wide  apart, 
resting  on  two  tree  roots. 

A  slight  rustle  was  heard  above  and  a 
pigeon  flew  off  to  the  right ;  I  waited 
till  it  was  passing  a  small  opening  in 
the  foliage,  and  tumbled  the  bird — and 
myself,  for  my  feet  slipped  as  I  drew 
trigger,  and  I  fell  with  my  feet  and  legs 
through  the  network  of  roots  below. 
The  report  raised  a  perfect  pandemo- 
nium in  the  erstwhile  quiet  forest ;  im- 
mediately, from  every  bush  and  tree, 
flocks  of  queer  birds  arose  with  discord- 
ant cries.  Sru  got  a  shot  and  brought 
down  two  birds,  as  he  fired  into  the 
midst  of  a  flock. 

I  was  soon  on  my  feet  again,  and  by 
moving  forward  warily,  got  shots  every 
few  minutes.     - 

It  was  snap-shooting  to  a  great  extent, 
as  the  birds  were  occasionally  just  seen 
when  passing  between  two  trees  and 
immediately  afterwards  lost. 

Still,  our  bag  up  to  lunch  time  was 
fairly  good — eleven  and  a  half  brace  of 
pigeons,  with  one  flying-fox,  and  one 
gorgeous  bird  something  like  a  parro- 
quet.  I  had  noticed  several  birds  of  the 
same  kind  previously  and  at  last  shot 
one.  In  size  and  shape  it  was  dove-like, 
with  a  small,  slightly-curved  beak.  Its 
breast  was  of  a  pale  cream  color,  its 
back  a  dark  lilac,  while  toward  the  ex- 
tremities of  tail  and  wings  it  changed 
suddenly  from  a  dark  green  to  bright 


yellow  or  gold.  Its  head  was  orna- 
mented by  a  short  lilac  tuft. 

It  was  such  a  handsome  bird  that  I 
determined  to  preserve  it,  and  skinned  it 
on  the  spot. 

I  carried  its  skin  back,  wrapped  in  a 
cool  leaf  and  filled  with  banana  peel, 
but,  though  I  took  every  precaution  on 
arriving  at  the  schooner,  and  rubbed  it 
with  a  preserving  mixture  and  hung  it 
by  a  string  from  the  ceiling  of  my  cabin 
to  keep  it  from  the  cockroaches,  our  ship 
cat  saw  and  coveted  it,  and  in  a  moment 
when  I  was  absent  seized  it  and  bore  it 
off  in  triumph  to  her  lair  in  the  lazaretto, 
among  the  paint  and  new  cordage. 

When  I  suggested  that  we  should  eat 
something,  Lejeri  in  a  few  minutes  led 
us  to  where  the  boat  was  secured,  and  I 
saw  that  we  had  been  traveling  in  a 
circle  back  to  the  canoe.  I  bathed  while 
the  boy  went  for  the  food. 

On  the  nearly  dry  banks  of  the 
streamlet  swarms  of  little  black  crabs, 
with  bright  scarlet  spots  on  them,  ran 
about.  They  were  the  most  nimble 
little  fellows  I  ever  saw.  I  filled  up  the 
hole  belonging  to  one,  and  then  tried  to 
catch  him,  but  after  a  swift  retreat  to 
his  home,  which  he  found  blocked  up, 
he  went  off  at  a  tangent  into  the  water 
and  eluded  me.  Another  curious  creat- 
ure I  noticed  was  an  animal  equally  at 
home  on  land  or  in  water.  He  was  semi- 
transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly- 
fish, with  four  legs  or  fins  and  a  square 
head  and  eyes  bulging  from  their  sock- 
ets. It  was  simply  impossible  to  catch 
one;  they  jumped  and  swam  and  dodged 
in  a  most  eccentric  manner. 

After  a  short  rest  we  started  to  walk 
again.  It  was  now  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  the  sun  is  pretty  regular 
at  rising  and  setting  at  six  o'clock  so 
near  to  the  equator,  we  had  only  a  short 
time  left  for  sport.  Starting  in  another 
circle,  we  had  moderate  shooting,  and 
when  we  were  again  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  canoe  I  found  that  our  bag  amounted 
to  nineteen  and  a  half  brace  of  pigeons, 
one  ftying-fox  and  the  bird  of  gorgeous 
plumage. 

The  pigeons  were  pretty,  brown  birds, 
about  the  size  of  a  Scotch  grouse,  and 
on  the  whole  afforded  fairly  good  sport. 
Some  were  so  plump  that  if  they  struck 
a  root  when  falling,  their  breasts  split 
open.  Nearly  all  were  found  with  the 
small  red  fruit  in  their  throats,  as  if 
sucking  it. 
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About  five  o'clock  we  embarked  for 
the  ship,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
gliding-  along  towards  the  harbor.  Just 
as  we  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
a  blue  heron  rose  from  among  the  nan- 
niark  trees,  and  sailed  away  over  the 
canoe,  offering  the  easiest  of  shots.    He 


was  promptly  added  to  our  bag.  At 
supper  that  night  the  pigeons  formed  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  usual  ship  fare, 
and,  with  plenty  of  mangoes,  pineapples, 
bread  fruit  and  bananas,  we  made  a 
royal  repast,  even  according  to  other 
standards  than  those  of  Nan-mogie. 


THE  PATH  THROUGH  THE  WOODS. 


BY    JAMES    BUCKHAM. 


CERTAIN  pair  of  moss- 
covered  bars  —  not  dis- 
turbed, I  dare  say,  by  any 
but  the  rambler  for  these 
fifty  years — marks  the 
spot  where  the  path 
through  the  woods 
slips  away  from  the 
road  into  the  pines. 
Barberry  bushes  overhang 
and  almost  hide  the  old 
posts,  gray  with  lichens  ; 
birch  saplings  grow  in  the 
ruts  where  the  cart-wheels 
used  to  grind  and  thump  along,  filling 
the  woods  with  their  loud-echoing 
clamor.  Who  but  that  idle  fellow,  the 
rambler,  or  that  keen  fellow,  the 
sportsman,  with  their  clearly-defined 
instinct  for  such  things,  would  be  likely 
to  discover  this  well-hidden  secret  of 
Dame  Nature  ?  But  once  with  your 
foot  in  that  sylvan  highway,  the  whole 
mystery  and  joy  of  the  great,  silent,  piny 
solitude  is  yours.  How  all  the  wealth 
of  a  woodland  seems  to  gather  about 
the  old  pathways  that  wander  through 
it !  The  wild-flowers  oftenest  choose 
to  grow  by  the  path-side;  the  shyest 
wood-birds  trill  their  songs  and  build 
their  nests  where  they  can  look  down 
the  leafy  vista  of  the  old  road.  The 
ruffed-grouse  delights  to  linger  in  the 
little  glades  and  hollows  near-by,  whence 
it  can  steal  out  to  dust  itself,  now  and 
then,  in  some  dry,  loamy  strip  of  path. 
The  fox,  as  he  traverses  the  woodland, 
always  comes  trotting,  still-footed,  along 
this  forest  avenue;  and  the  hare,  asleep 
with  one  eye  open  in  its  neighboring 
form,  scurries  away  like  a  wisp  of  brown 
leaves,  as  the  almost  imperceptible  vi- 
bration of  your  footstep  falls  upon  its 
great,  sensitive  ear.  Are  you  in  search  of 
fern  or  berry,  or  trailing  vine  ?  Look  dili- 
gently   along    the    edges   of   the   path 


through  the  woods,  for  there,  if  any- 
where, you  will  find  it.  Is  there  a  brook 
in  that  shadowy  solitude  ?  If  so,  be  sure 
it  will  come  gliding  down,  with  its  clear, 
sweet  water,  to  run  beside  you  for  a 
little  way,  or  will  cross  the  wood-path 
and  plunge  into  the  hollow  on  the  other 
side  in  a  musical  waterfall. 

Was  there  ever  a  wood-path  that  ran 
straight  ?  I  trow  not.  It  would  be  so 
out  of  harmony  with  all  wood-ways  and 
traditions  that  the  underbrush  would 
forthwith  spring  up  and  choke  it,  and  the 
tottering  old  trees  would  give  up  their 
remnant  of  life  to  hurl  themselves  upon 
it,  and  the  moss  would  grow  over  it, 
and  the  pine-needles  would  bury  it, 
and  the  dead  leaves  from  all  the  hard- 
wood trees  would  drift  thither  to  rustle 
a  requiem  over  its  grave. 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  wanders  the 
wild  wood  path.  Now  it  zig-zags  into 
a  deep,  dark  ravine,  where  the  roots 
thrust  up  from  the  black  mold,  and  the 
vines  and  stunted  underbrush  crawl 
together  in  tangles,  and  the  little  clear- 
eyed  brook  gets  only  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  through  frowning 
hemlocks  and  overhanging  brows  of 
moss.  Now  the  path  winds  around  and 
over  a  sunny  hard-wood  knoll,  where 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes 
crowd  to  its  very  edge,  thrusting  out 
to  the  rambler  gifts  of  berries  and  in- 
sults of  thorns. 

Let  us  stop  here  for  a  moment,  where 
the  largest  brook  in  the  woods  comes 
singing  and  dashing  across  the  path. 
Sit  on  this  great  rock  and  listen  to  the 
water-music.  Is  there  anything  like  it 
in  all  the  world  of  sweet  sounds  beside  ? 
Has  Beethoven  ever  discovered  such 
exquisite  melodies,  or  Mozart  touched 
such  swreetly-riotous  chords  ?  If  you 
are  happy,  it  is  sparkling  allegro ;  if 
you    are   sad,  it   is   murmuring    pense. 
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roso.  If  you  are  drowsy,  here  is  the 
most  delicious  sleep-music.  If  you  are 
alert,  full  of  energy  and  action,  here  a 
wood-waltz  shall  lead  you  a  merry 
dance.  O,  the  singing  of  the  water 
over  the  stones !  How  it  finds  us,  in 
whatever  mood ;  how  it  charms  us 
from  the  dullest  prose  into  the  sweet- 
est poetry  of  life;  how  it  lingers  in  our 
ears,  like  a  song  heard  in  some  happy 
aforetime,  long  since  vanished!  Braided 
into  those  liquid  strains  are  the  lulla- 
bies that  timed  the  cradle  to  their 
swing ;  the  happy  shout  and  trilling 
songs  of  childhood;  the  music  of  love's 
low-spoken  word;  the  first  cry  of  a  new- 
born soul;  the  prattle  about  the  hearth- 
stone; the  kiss  of  innocence  and  love; 
the  rustle  of  childish  arms  stealing 
about  one's  neck — perhaps  a  memory 
of  silent  little  footsteps,  and  the  echo 
of  a  voice  in  dreams.  All  these  shall 
one  who  has  lived  and  loved  and  suf- 
fered hear,  faintly  and  brokenly,  in  the 
music  of  the  brook. 

Our  thoughts  thus  far  have  clustered 
about  the  summer  aspects  of  nature  ; 
but  he  who  has  not  followed  the  path 
through  the  woods  in  the  white  hush 
of  winter,  has  lost  half  the  secrets  it 
has  for  him. 

A  fresh  fall  of  snow  is  nature's  gos- 
sip. No  tell-tale  human  lips  could  be 
so  communicative.  The  human  gossip 
sometimes  omits  to  give  you  this  or  that 
particular  through  sheer  inadvertence, 
but  the  snow  never  overlooks  anything, 
never  forgets  anything.  Look  at  the 
path  through  the  woods  a  day  or  two 
after  a  snowstorm.  What  confidences  ! 
what  revelations  !  All  the  goings  and 
comings,  the  haps  and  mishaps,  the 
ups  and  downs,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  little  creatures  of  the  wood  are 
spread  before  you  as  plainly  as  if  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  As  you  plod  along  be- 
tween the  bowed  and  snow  -  laden 
branches,  you  see  the  nervous,  zig-zag 
trail  of  the  grouse  wandering  from  bush 
to  bush,  as  if  the  wary  bird  went  crook- 
edly because  it  was  always  looking  over 
its  shoulder  in  dread  of  a  pursuer.  You 
see  the  curious  dotted  leaps  of  the  hare — 
those  long  parallel  brushes  in  front  and 
the  two  round  points  of  the  forepaws 
behind — each  snow-recorded  leap,  as  it 
were,  a  simile  punctuated  by  a  semi- 
colon. You  see  the  clear-cut,  decisive, 
linear  track  of  the  fox,  each  paw  set  ex- 
actly in  front  of  another,  and  all  the 


footprints  together  looking  like  a  row 
of  printer's  stars.  You  see  the  long 
jumps  of  dainty-footed  squirrels,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  freezing  their  toes 
in  the  snow  before  they  could  get  home 
again  to  the  cosy,  leaf -lined  hollow  in 
the  tree.  And  here  the  little,  long-tailed 
wood  mice — those  shy  creatures  whose 
existence  you  would  never  suspect  were 
it  not  for  the  snow — have  burrowed  up 
from  the  under-world,  thrust  their  sleek, 
fawn-colored  heads  through  the  feathery 
blanket,  and  stood  on  their  hind  legs 
to  eat  the  seeds  from  some  shivering 
weed. 

Do  you  see  that  odd  track  yonder, 
with  the  footprints  so  close  together,  as 
if  some  one  had  stuck  his  thumb  into 
the  snow  inch  by  inch  to  measure  off  a 
disputed  distance  ?  That  is  the  skunk's 
track.  Short-legged,  plodding  fellow, 
he  somehow  manages  to  get  his  fierce 
white  teeth  into  the  throat  of  many  a 
swifter  creature.  See,  here  is  one  of 
those  woodland  tragedies  reported  in 
this  most  faithful  of  morning  news- 
papers. The  skunk  has  come  upon  a 
grouse  asleep  under  earth's  white  cov- 
erlid. That  round  hole  shows  where 
the  bird  plunged  into  the  snow.  One 
short,  quick  leap,  and  the  skunk's  fangs 
close  on  the  throbbing  neck  of  his  vic- 
tim. See  how  the  feathers  and  bits  of 
flesh  are  scattered  about  over  the  snow  ! 
The  skunk,  being  no  doubt  desperately 
hungry,  has  eaten  his  breakfast  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  caught.  He  takes  no 
chances  in  this  tragic,  predatory,  hun- 
gry world. 

Here  beside  the  brook  is  a  mink's 
track.  He  has  been  fishing,  no  doubt, 
and  being  the  most  expert  of  anglers  in 
his  way,  has  probably  done  justice  to 
his  morning  appetite.  On  top  of  this 
snow -covered  log  a  chipmunk  has 
jerked  his  nervous,  impulsive  little 
body  along,  with  a  sharp  chic-a-ree  at 
each  convulsive  motion.  Of  all  wood- 
land creatures  the  chipmunk  is  the 
most  impertinent,  shallow-minded  and 
cowardly.  Poor  little  braggadocio  ! 
Get  him  up  a  tree  or  in  a  tight  corner, 
and  he  is  the  meekest,  most  discon- 
certed and  consciously  insignificant  ras- 
cal alive.  How  tremulously  he  apolo- 
gizes for  having  jeered  at  you,  and  begs 
to  be  let  alone,  on  condition  of  per- 
petual good  behavior  ! 

Whirr -r-r  !  Up  goes  a  bevy  of  Bob- 
whites,  as  you  reach  the  fence  where 
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your  woodland  path  ends  in  that  lone- 
some upland  pasture.  You  watch  them 
skimming  along  over  the  snow,  like  so 
many  feathered  bullets  for  swiftness, 
till  they  top  the  hill  and  are  lost  from 
sight.  All  around  this  rag- weed  patch 
their  innumerable  little  footprints  run 
— evidence  of  their  feast  upon  the  pod- 
ded seeds,  which  you  have  so  un- 
wittingly interrupted.  Had  you  not 
seen  the  bevy  itself,  you  would  have 
thought  a  thousand  birds  had  been 
dancing  together  on  the  snow. 

All  this  was  the  heritage  of  the  ram- 
bler, years  ago.  But  alas  !  it  is  his  no 
longer.  There  have  been  sad  changes 
about  my  boyhood  home.      Especially 


the  blotting  out  of  that  grand  old  wood- 
land— how  such  a  thing  saddens  one ! 

After  long  and  puzzled  searching  I 
found  the  place  where  the  path  used  to 
enter  the  woods.  But  who  would  care 
to  follow  the  faint  traces  of  it  now, 
across  that  wilderness  of  stumps  and 
brush-heaps  ?  Some  hand,  unwittingly, 
perhaps,  has  robbed  me  of  a  birthright. 
The  timber  was  his,  the  land  was  his, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  would 
with  them  ;  but  the  path  through  the 
woods,  with  all  its  romance  and  senti- 
ment, was  mine.  And  in  the  court  of 
sentiment  do  I  present  my  case — The 
Rambler  vs.  the  Lumberman  ;  an  in- 
dictment for  the  larceny  of  a  path. 
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ACK  and  forth 
it  washes,  the 
"  tidelesssea." 
The  long,  low 
ranks  of 
houses  lie 
along  its 
shore :  one 
house  like 
another,  one 
street  like 
another,  and 
every  street  full  of  children,  ten  or  a 
dozen  to  the  house,  also  so  very  much 
like  one  another  that  one  wonders  the 
parents  can  tell  their  broods  apart. 

At  midnight  the  boats  go  out  full  of 
mariners,  that  the  daylight  may  find 
them  in  the  deep  seas  ;  for  it  is  by  fish- 
ing mainly  that  Viareggio  lives  ; — not 
on  the  fishes,  oh  no,  that  would  be  costly 
food,  but  on  the  little  profits  from  the 
sale.  The  fish  go  to  Florence,  to  Pisa, 
to  Lucca  ;  the  few  soldi  into  the  pockets 
of  the  fishermen — those  who  have  ad- 
ventured life  on  the  high  seas — and, 
sooner  or  later,  into  the  mouths  of  the 
ten  or  dozen  children  in  the  fisherman's 
house  on  the  back  street. 

"  A  baby  every  year,"  says  Gabriella, 
who  should  know,  seeing  she  is  Viareg- 
gina  born  and  bred. 

"A  scandalous  state  of  things  !"  says 
the  Philanthropist. 

For  sixty  days  in  the  summer  Via- 
reggio is  rich.     There  is  a  Contessa  or 


a  Duchessa  or  a  Principessa  in  every 
house,  and  all  the  gallant  male  equiva- 
lent in  the  military  camp  under  the 
Pineta.  There  are  flirtations  and  match- 
making and  a  duel  now  and  then.  For 
sixty  days  the  Viareggini  are  million- 
aires. 

This  brief  affluence  goes  to  their 
heads  ;  they  buy  "  roba  di  signore,"  says 
Gabriella,  scornfully, — "  things  for  gen- 
tle-people,"— meat,  wine,  even  fruit ! 
But  these  reckless  grasshoppers  meet 
their  just  reward :  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  do  not  buy  roba  di  signore;  few 
roba  of  any  kind.  For  there  is  then 
only  the  fishing,  the  little  bit  of  boat- 
building, and  the  cordage-making  ;  one 
can  scarcely  call  them  industries — indus- 
trialets,  at  most.  The  greater  part  of 
the  male  population  goes  to'  sea,  and 
the  sea  eats  its  quota  yearly — in  spite 
of  all  the  votive  pictures  of  shipwrecks 
in  the  church,  each  recording  how  one 
Gonzalo  Vannuci  or  Francesco  Pietrini 
was  overtaken  in  such  a  gulf,  on  such  a 
day,  and,  praying  to  such  a  saint,  came 
safely  to  land.  Even  the  saints  must 
rest  sometimes.  The  Viareggini  will 
not,  if  they  can  help  it,  send  more  than 
one  of  a  family  in  the  same  boat  ;  for, 
say  they  sagely,  to  lose  one's  boat  and 
all  one's  sons  together — e  troppo — it  is 
too  much  :  better  to  save  at  least  a  son 
or  two,  for  a  son  is  a  bread-winner.  It 
is  so  they  reckon  souls  at  Viareggio. 

"  Ah  !"  says  one  woman,  enviously,  to 
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another,  "you  did  well — five  sons  out  of 
seven  ! — but  I,  Dio  mio  !  eight  feminine 
things  and  but  one  masculine  !" — with  a 
tragic  gesture. 

"Ah!"  responds  the  other,  compas- 
sionately, "  it  is  hard,  it  is  true ;  but 
what  would  you  ?     It  is  the  will  of  God." 

"Hard,  nevertheless!"  says  the  wo- 
man, defiantly. 

The  day  sometimes  comes,  however, 
when  even  the  bread-winner  can  be 
spared  ;  when  he  can  no  longer  win  his 
bread.  He  is  then  no  better  than  a 
feminine  thing. 

Bernardi's  son  is  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  eighteen  years  old,  bright,  and  a 
bread-winner,  but  he  fell  from  the  ship- 
yard scaffolding  and  has  been  a  year 
dying. 

"  You  would  not  believe  it,"  says  Ga- 
briella,  "  but  it  is  absolutely  true,  they 
have  spent  a  hundred  lire  first  and  last 
for  him,  and  to-day  there  is  nothing  in 
the  house.  Let  us  hope  he  will  die  soon 
— otherwise  they  will  be  ruined." 

And  he  is  so  long  dying — "  Will  he 
never  die  ?" — we  think  all  winter  ;  and 
Bernardi  asks  himself  every  night,  as  he 
comes  home  with  his  centcsimi  and  looks 
at  his  first-born — "  Will  he  never  die  !  " 

He  does  die  at  last,  and  the  bells  ring, 
not  a  "  beV  doppio  "  as  for  a  child,  but  a 
long,  slow  toll.    Gabriella  explains  why  : 

"  When  a  child  dies  they  ring  for  an 
angel  ;  that  is  why  they  ring  '  Gloria  ! 
Gloria  /'  but  when  a  responsible  soul 
dies  it  is  a  soul  gone  to  its  last  account 
— you  can  hear  them  say,  slowly  :  '  Mor- 
to  !  Morto  /'—Dead  !  Dead  !  " 

So  Bernardi's  first-born  gets  carried 
by  a  great  many  poor  priests  and  a  pro- 
cession of  street-boys  to  his  place  in  the 
Campo  Santo.  He  is  scarcely  cold  when 
they  leave  him  there,  Bernardi's  first- 
born. And  Bernardi  sits  at  home  (for 
in  Italy  we  do  not  follow  our  dead  to 
the  grave  nor  our  living  to  marriage). 
He  thinks  how  bright  the  boy  was,  how 
ready  and  how  brave,  and  that  now, 
thank  God  !  he  is  dead  at  last.  One 
may  eat  now — and  to  that  end  Bernardi 
is  back  again  at  the  station  the  next 
morning,  in  his  blue  blouse,  carrying 
trunks  and  bags  ;  for  soldi  are  few,  and 
though  the  boy  in  the  graveyard  will 
be  hungry  no  more,  those  at  home  are 
alwa3^s  hungry — and  soldi  are  few. 

Soldi  are  few  !  Alas,  centesimi  are 
few  !  He  who  has  ten  is  a  rich  man — a 
capitalist ;  he  can  spend  that  ten  on  a 


"  sette  e  tre."  One  would  not  think  it— 
to  mark  them  as  they  troop  in,  all  through 
the  dusk  hours,  into  the  grocery,  rag- 
ged and  barefooted  boys,  ragged  and 
wooden-saboted  girls,  ragged  and  worn 
women  with  heads  of  the  great  goddess 
Hera  beneath  draperies  of  the  Ma- 
donna, and  a  baby  like  Love  himself  in 
their  arms  ; — one  would  not  think  these 
were  the  well-to-do  of  Viareggio. 

"  A  sette  e  tre"  they  call  for,  one  after 
another.  They  do  not  specify  a  seven- 
and-three  of  what  ;  the  shop-woman 
knows,  and  prepares  them  as  fast  as 
possible  :  three  centimes'  worth  of  coffee 
to  seven  centimes'  worth  of  chiccory — 
that  is  two  cents'  worth  in  all,  three- 
fifths  of  a  cent  in  coffee,  the  rest  in 
chiccory.  This  is  to-morrow  morning's 
drink  for  a  household  perhaps  of  six, 
perhaps  of  twelve  people.  Since  it  is 
Viareggio,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of 
twelve  or  sixteen.  Never  by  any  chance 
is  it  more  than  a  sette  e  tre,  and  never* 
by  any  chance  more  than  a  day's  pro- 
vision beforehand  ;  and  it  is  not  every 
day,  and  by  no  means  is  it  every  family 
that  can  command  a  sette  e  tre.  These 
are  the  well-to-do  ;  it  may  be  they  eat 
bread  with  their  sette  e  tre,  and  to  say 
"  They  eat  bread  "  in  Viareggio  is  as  if 
one  said  "  They  live  on  ortolans  "  else- 
where. 

"  For  bread,"  says  Gabriella,  wisely, 
"  costs,  it  may  be  twenty  centimes  the 
loaf  ;  one  sees  that  is  a  luxury,  but  flour 
and  polenta  are  cheap." 

And  flour  and  polenta  make  the  fare 
of  the  Viareggini  ;  boiled  in  water  for 
dinner,  cold,  hardened  and  cut  in  slices 
for  supper — supposing,  that  is,  one  is  so 
well  off  as  to  have  supper  at  all.  Water 
was  created  before  wine  or  coffee,  it  can 
be  no  hardship  to  live  on  water  ;  some 
people  do  it  from  choice,  and  to  a  Viareg- 
gino,  of  all  people,  a  little  more  water  or 
less  cannot  matter  ;  he  lives  by  it,  from 
it,  largely  on  it — why,  then,  not  on  it  also 
as  an  article  of  diet  ? 

"  One  wastes  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy on  these  people,"  the  Philanthropist 
assures  me.  "  Th  ey  would  probably  pre- 
fer water  to  coffee  or  wine,  and  beyond 
a  question  it  is  better  for  their  health." 

The  well-to-do,  then,  eat  bread — rea- 
sonabty,  of  course,  for  one  isn't  a  mill- 
ionaire because  one  is  well-to-do — and 
salt-fish  and  beans,  and  they  drink 
cheap  wine  and  sometimes  a  sette  e  tre. 

"And   what    more   do    we   eat    our- 
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selves  ?  "  says  the  Philanthropist.  "  One 
wastes  s}Tmpathy  on  these  people.  Be- 
sides, why  don't  they  cultivate  little 
gardens  and  raise  things  ?     We  do." 

At  present  we.  are  more  anxious  about 
flour,  and  even  sugar,  than  peaches. 
We  have  been  all  winter  electing  a 
deputy  who,  we  understand,  will  at 
once  put  down  the  price  of  flour,  and 
all  the  world  knows  Crispi  would  put 
down  the  price  of  sugar  if  he  were 
again  in  power. 

It  is  so  necessary  that  the  price  of  life 
itself  should  be  put  down.  For  what 
would  you  ?  The  steamboat  has  ruined 
Viareggio,  depriving  it  of  its  freight- 
carrying  from  port  to  port.  What  hope 
of  competition  have  sails  with  steam, 
either  for  speed  or  carrying  power, 
though  we  deck  our  ships  never  so 
bravely  in  the  tri-color  and  launch  them 
from  our  ship-yard  with  every  title  of 
good  omen — the  Beautiful  Hope  or  the 
Will  of  God?  Doubtless  it  is  by  the 
will  of  God  that  all  this  happens. 

It  is  best  to  be  a  little  careful  with  a 
God  like  the  Yiareggino  God.  Look 
what  happened  only  this  past  winter, 
when  the  malignant  throat  trouble 
swept  over  certain  households.  First 
there  was  the  little  Francesca,  taken  to 
be  an  angel  for  no  reason  save  that  she 
was  too  dear  to  be  lent  long  on  earth, 
and  those  whose  hearts  were  rent  ac- 
cepted the  dispensation  humbly.  Then 
came  death  to  the  house  of  Giuseppe 
and  seized  the  little  Chiara.  What  did 
the  parents  do  ?  We  are  still  shivering 
over  it  at  Viareggio.  When  the  small 
body  was  stiff  and  the  eyes  which  had 
"  appeared  two  stars,"  says  Gabriella, 
were  closed,  Giuseppe  rose  without  a 
word,  took  a  stick  and  beat  the  images 
of  the  Christ,  of  the  Madonna,  of  the 
saints. 

"What  was  He  there  for,"  said  Giu- 
seppe between  his  set  teeth,  "  but  to  ar- 
range things  ?  and  what  was  she  there 
for  but  to  make  Him  hear  reason  ?  No- 
body wanted  a  grazie  done  by  and  by — 
would  that  bring  back  his  little  Chiara  ? " 

Very  well — what  happened  ?  The 
second  child  fell  ill.  Anybody  in  the 
world  could  see  in  that  the  displeasure 
of  God.  "  Did  my  second  child  fall 
ill  ?  "  says  Gabriella.  "  No,  indeed  !  " 
Anybody  could  see — and  the  rebellious 
father  saw  plainly. 

He  spoke  never  a  word,  but  sat  there 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  chin  in  his 


hand  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sick 
child.  So  he  sat, — zitto,  zitto,  without 
opening  his  lips  ;  for  everybody  could 
see  God  was  proving  him, — one  word 
and  the  bambino,  was  dead.  But  Giu- 
seppe kept  still,  and  God  relented  and 
spared  the  child. 

"  But  one  sees  what  comes  of  blas- 
phemy like  that,"  says  Gabriella. 
"  Moreover,"  she  adds,  tranquilly,  "  any- 
one would  know  what  would  happen 
after  exposing  a  child  so,  when  the 
doctor  had  expressly  ordered  she  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  sick-room.  Sup- 
pose I  had  taken  my  other  two  in  ? — 
And  then  to  blaspheme  like  that !  " 

It  is  true  one  sometimes  gets  a  little 
out  of  patience  one's  self.  That  now, 
which  happened  to  Tomaso  was  de- 
cidedly too  much.  It  was  this  way  : 
Tomaso  is  quite  old,  and  he  seems  older 
because  he  has  not  eaten  much  in  this 
world  ;  but  he  is  a  hard  worker — when 
there  is  work  to  be  had.  You  know 
yourself  how  it  has  been  in  the  ship- 
yard this  winter  ;  do  what  he  could  the 
superintendent  could  only  give  a  few 
days'  work  to  each  in  turn,  and  the  win- 
ter was  a  cold  one.  And  there  are 
eleven  in  the  family — at  least  there 
were — Tomaso,  his  wife  and  the  nine 
children.  Then  again,  eight  girls 
there  were  before  there  came  ever  a 
boy — one  would  say  misfortune  enough 
for  one  man.  But  at  last  there  was  the 
boy — a  boy  to  take  care  of  them  in 
their  old  age — a  boy  to  go  to  sea  and 
bring  home  soldi ;  one  can  imagine  if 
they  were  proud  of  him — if  they  loved 
him. 

Meanwhile  as  the  winter  was  very 
hard  and  the  boy  only  five  years  old, 
they  pawned  even  the  sheets  from  their 
beds  to  get  their  one  meal  of  flour  and 
water  nearly  every  day.  It  was  only 
one  meal,  and  little  .  enough  at  that, 
but  still  a  meal — and  it  was  not  every- 
one who  got  so  much.  Last  week  the 
youngest  girl  fell  ill  with  fever  and  on 
the  third  day  the  doctor  said  she  would 
be  dead  before  night. 

It  was  too  hard  on  Tomaso — even 
Gabriella  says  so. 

"  Sickness,  yes  ;  death,  even  ;  did  I 
say  anything  when  my  Francesca  was 
taken?  But  things  like  this — it  is 
enough  to  make  heathens  ;  God  must 
know  that.  He  really  ought  to  think  a 
little  !  "  And  there  is  some  indignation 
in  Gabriella's  voice  as  she  says  it. 
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But  we  do  not  spend  all  our  time  in 
dying-  at  Viareggio  ;  we  also  marry — we 
marry  a  good  deal,  in  fact.  At  our 
weddings  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bride 
and  very  little  -"bridegroom  ;  we  make 
as  much  of  a  "  bella  figura  "  as  possible 
— it  is  a  poor  thing  if  one  cannot  shine 
at  one's  own  wedding.  If  we  are  rich 
(Viareggio-rich),  we  have  a  white 
gown  to  wear  to  the  church,  and  a  black 
gown  to  wear  to  the  Sindaco,  and  a  silk 
gown  to  wear  the  Sunday  after .  We 
are  not  very  often  rich,  but  we  try  very 
hard  for  the  black  gown. 

Sometimes  our  weddings,  or  our  prin- 
ciples, get  mixed,  owing  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  laws  ;  for  the  Church  says  it  is 
not  a  marriage  if  you  have  not  been  to 
the  priest,  and  the  Law  says  it  is  not  a 
marriage  if  you  have  not  been  to  the 
Sindaco,  and  the  Government  says  that 
if  you  are  a  man  you  must  serve  in  the 
army  ;  and  if  you  serve  in  the  army  per- 
manently you  must  not  go  before  the 
Sindaco  to  marry  unless  you  first  show 
a  dot  of — so  much,  if  you  are  a  private, 
so  much  more  if  you  are  an  under- 
officer,  and  one  would  better  not  think 
Iwiv  much  if  you  are  an  upper-officer. 
And  where  is  one  to  find  a  dot  when  all 
the  world — and  especially  all  the  world 
one  falls  in  love  with — is  poor  ? 

"  It  makes  it  bad,"  says  Gabriella, 
shaking  her  head.  "  However,  it  is  not 
all  bad.  We  are  Catholics,  and  if  a  man 
marries  his  wife  before  the  priest,  no 
one  thinks  harm.  And  sometimes  it  is 
lucky,  too,  the  other  way.  There  were 
two  girls  and  they  married  two  men, 
before  the  priest.  The  men  went  off  to 
America,  near  New  York,  where  there 
are  so  many  monkeys  ?  —  yes,  Peru. 
They  never  came  back.  Ity  and  by 
there  were  two  others  who  loved  those 
women,  and  as  they  had  not  been  before 
the  Sindaco,  luckily,  they  went  before 
the  Sindaco  with  these — why  not  ?  They 
are  very  much  respected  here." 

It  is  an  inelastic  rule  that  won't  work 
both  ways. 

Sometimes  it  works  yet  a  third  way. 
There  was  Maria,  as  honest  a  girl  as 
ever  lived,  and  as  pretty.  She  was  out 
at  service.  Beppe  and  she  were  lovers, 
they  were  to  be  married  in  the  Spring, 
but  Beppe  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
promoted.  Then  they  could  not  marry 
without  the  dot,  and  in  fifty  lives  they 
would  never  get  it.  What  happened  ? 
Oh,  Signore,  they  had  waited  so  long — 


they  loved  each  other  so  much — there 
was  no  earthly  hope  —  there  came  a 
bambino " 

"  Look  at  that,"  exclaims  the  Philan- 
thropist. "  No  moral  sense,  no  decency, 
and  one  wastes  sympathy " 

"So,"  continues  Gabriella,  tranquilly, 
"  Beppe  sent  the  bambino  to  his  people, 
and  gave  it  his  name,  and  went  before 
the  priest — no  one  thinks  any  harm." 

Besides  our  weddings  we  have  festas; 
we  have  one  nearly  every  other  day. 
How  else  should  we  get  through  life, 
for  we  have  little  but  festas  !  It  makes 
it  bad  about  work,  it  is  true,  but  what 
then  ? — there  is  always  time.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is 
so  much  time  as  in  Italy.  And,  more- 
over, on  the  days  when  it  is  a  sin  to 
pursue  one's  proper  occupation  one  can 
vary  it ;  she  who  commonly  sews  can 
sweep,  and  so  on. 

"  The  incredible  laziness  of  these 
people  !  "  says  the  Philanthropist.  "  It 
is  strange  what  an  amount  of  sym- 
pathy  " 

It  would  really  be  a  little  hard  upon 
us  if  we  had  not  the  festas — we  who 
have  nothing  else  ;  in  these  only  are  we 
rich,  but  in  these  we  a?'c  rich.  We  have 
all  sorts  of  saints'  days  and  saints  — 
saints  who  cure  sore  throats,  saints  who 
have  charge  of  certain  professions, 
saints  who  make  a  specialty  of  legs, 
local  saints,  besides  the  great  army  of 
saints  in  good  standing  everywhere ; 
and  the  feasts  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
Corpus  Domini  and  the  Befana,  and  a 
very  great  multitude  of  others. 

Of  all  the  festas  we  make  as  much  as 
we  can.  There  is  a  louder  clattering  of 
sabots  and  a  livelier  pattering  of  bare 
feet  on  those  days  all  over  Viareggio — 
just  as  lively  in  the  bitterest  cold,  when 
one  is  only  chilblains  and  purple  toes 
from  head  to  feet,  as  in  the  hottest 
summer,  when  it  would  be  fun  to  dig 
one's  toes  in  the  sand,  if  it  did  not  blis- 
ter so. 

"They  like  it,"  says  the  Philanthro- 
pist. "  They  dislike  the  restraint  of 
shoes,  and  even  when  given  them  will 
not  wear  them.  They  like  the  cold  and 
the  heat  ;  they  do  not  feel  chilblains — 
they  have  had  them  for  generations  ; 
their  skins  and  nerves  are  wholly  unlike 
ours.  One  wastes  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
placed sympathy  upon  them." 

But  among  ourselves  we  do  not 
trouble  the  Philanthropist  much.    When 
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the  winter  is  a  little  harder  and  the 
times  a  little  worse  we  do  what  we  can, 
just  as  it  may  be.  After  all,  one  has  a 
heart,  has  one  not  ?  "  We  are  poor — 
but,"  says  Gabriella,  "one  is  never  so 
poor  that  there  is  not  some  one  poorer, 
and  if  a  woman  comes  and  says,  '  Ga- 
briella, I  and  my  five  have  not  eaten 
since  yesterday  morning,'  what  would 
one  but  give  a  little  polenta  or  a  few 
centesimi  ? " 

"And  then  they  will  eat  fruit  in  the 
summer  !  "  says  the  Philanthropist. 

One  has  not  always  polenta  to  give  ;  a 
good  many  of  us  never  have  the  cen- 


tesimi ;  but,  at  worst,  one  can  give  a 
little  time,  do  a  turn  of  the  hand's  work 
for  one,  or  watch  an  hour  by  the  sick 
child  of  another.  Some  of  us  make  a 
business  of  getting  all  the  worn-out 
clothes  of  the  people  who  can  afford  to 
stop  wearing  clothes  when  they  are 
worn  out,  and  patching  them  together 
for  those  who  can't.  After  all,  it  is  all 
"  a  charity,"  is  it  not  ?  Each  does  what 
he  can  ;  it  all  helps  along,  and,  since  we 
do  it  with  our  hearts,  though  it  be  little 
or  much,  it  must  be  equally  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  the  singularly  inconsistent 
Viareggio  God. 
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BY    JOHN    Z.    ROGERS. 


THE  seventy-ton  schooner  Annie  T., 
Captain  Tanner,  was  lying  at  her 
moorings.  Mainsail,  foresail  and 
gaff-topsail  were  hoisted,  and  her 
jib  ready  to  hoist  as  soon  as  the  moor- 
ing was  dropped.  A  young  fisherman 
rowed  me  alongside,  and  in  a  moment  I 
was  on  deck.  I  had  known  in  a  general 
way,  from  long  residence  on  the  coast, 
that  there  is  no  sea-fish  in  whose  cap- 
ture so  many  different  methods  are  em- 
ployed as  the  staple  cod. 

In  Ipswich  Bay,  Mass.,  and  in  other 
places,  cod,  in  the  winter1  time,  are 
caught  in  large  grill  nets  made  of  coarse 
twine,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet 
wide  and  often  six  hundred  feet  long; 
whilst  on  the  Grand  Banks  hand-lines 
are  used  almost  invariably,  although 
during  some  portions  of  the  year  trawls 
are  set.  But  trawling  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  method,  and  trawls  are  used  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  Gloucester  fish- 
ermen, and  by  most  of  the  schooners 
along  the  entire  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  coasts.  Proba- 
bly at  least  three-quarters  of  all  the  cod 
caught  are  taken    by  the   trawls. 

We  were  off  trawling,  and  were  soon 
gliding  out  of  the  harbor  under  all 
sail,  bound  for  Richmond's  Island  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  bait.  We  reached 
the  island  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
dropped  the  anchor  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  shore,  close  to  the  weir — 
a  kind  of  circular  fish-trap  made  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  bottom  close  to- 
gether and  weaving  pieces  of  brush  in 


and  out  between  them  to  close  up  the 
interstices.  The  fish  enter  the  weir 
through  an  opening  at  one  end  or  side, 
and,  once  in,  swim  round  and  round, 
often  passing  close  by  the  entrance,  but 
not  knowing  enough  to  make  their  es- 
cape. One  of  the  dories  which  were 
lying  on  deck,  one  within  another,  like 
a  nest,  was  lowered  over  the  side,  and 
the  captain  and  two  of  the  crew  got  in 
and  rowed  to  the  cottage  of  the  owner 
of  the  weir.  He  was  at  home,  and  a 
trade  was  soon  made,  the  captain  buy- 
ing thirty  bushels  of  bait  at  forty  cents 
a  bushel.  The  owner,  taking  two  men 
with  him  in  his  boat,  rowed  to  the  weir, 
and,  pulling  up  a  large  net  which  lay  on 
the  bottom,  brought  to  the  surface  a 
great  quantity  of  wriggling,  flopping, 
half -sized  herring,  with  a  few  small 
mackerel  mixed  in  with  them.  The 
thirty  bushels  were  taken  out  in  dip 
nets  and  put  into  the  boat,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  schooner's  dory, 
which  was  waiting  outside  the  weir. 

The  herring  were  dipped  into  bushel 
baskets  on  reaching  the  schooner,  then 
a  ton  of  ice  from  the  hold  was  chopped 
up  fine  and  the  herring  were  packed  in 
it — a  bushel  of  ice  to  a  bushel  of  fish 
— and  stowed  below.  This  work  had 
hardly  been  completed  when  the  loud 
ringing  of  the  cook's  bell  in  the  fore- 
castle summoned  all  hands  to  dinner, 
and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  draw- 
buckets,  which  were  thrown  over  the 
side  and  filled  with  water.  The  wash- 
ing-up process  completed,  twelve  hungry 
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men  gathered  about  the  long,  nar- 
row table  between  the  lockers  and  soon 
disposed  of  the  fried  beefsteak,  pota- 
toes, tea  and  coffee,  hot  biscuit  and  bread 
pudding  which  the  cook  had  provided. 

After  dinner  the  anchor  was  heaved 
up  and  the  course  shaped  south  by  east 
for  Jeffrey's  Banks,  twenty-two  miles 
away.  The  wind  having  shifted  to  the 
north  and  freshened,  the  captain  con- 
cluded there  would  be  sufficient  time  to 
set  the  trawls  that  night,  and  he  gave 
orders  at  about  two  o'clock  to  bait  up. 
The  herring  were  passed  up  on  deck,  a 
bushel  was  given  to  each  man,  and  all 
hands  were  soon  busily  at  work.  The 
Annie  T.  had  five  dories  aboard,  two 
men  going  in  each  boat,  according  to 
the  custom  of  larger  schooners.  By 
this  method  the  trawls  could  be  set  and 
hauled  more  quickly  and  in  rougher 
weather  than  if  but  one  man  went  in  a 
dory,  although  many  vessels,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  ones,  carry  a  dory  for 
each  man. 

The  trawls  were  of  cod-line,  and  tied 
to  them  at  distances  of  six  feet  were 
smaller  lines  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
hook  attached  to  the  end.  Each  dory 
had  six  trawls,  each  one  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  long.  The  trawls  were  neatly 
coiled  in  tubs  made  by  sawing  flour  bar- 
rels in  two,  and  as  fast  as  they  were 
baited  with  pieces  of  herring  they  were 
carefully  coiled  into  another  tub,  that 
they  might  run  out  quickly  without 
snarling  when  being  set. 

The  last  trawl  was  finished  just  be- 
fore supper,  at  five  o'clock.  After  sup- 
per the  men  enjoyed  a  half-hour  smoke, 
then  preparations  were  made  to  set  the 
gear,  as  the  trawls  are  called.  The 
schooner  got  well  to  windward  of  the 
place  where  the  set  was  to.be  made,  and 
the  first  dory  was  lowered  by  a  block 
and  tackle.  One  of  the  men  jumped 
into  it,  and  his  partner  handed  him  the 
tubs  of  gear  and  then  jumped  in  him- 
self. The  dory  was  made  fast  to  the 
schooner  by  her  painter  as  she  drifted 
astern,  and  the  other  dories  were  put 
over  in  the  same  manner.  When  all 
the  dories  were  disposed  of  the  first  one 
was  cast  off.  One  of  the  men  rowed 
the  boat  before  the  wind  while  the  other 
ran  out  the  gear.  First  he  threw  over  a 
keg  for  a  buoy,  which  could  be  seen  from 
some  distance.  Fastened  to  the  buoy- 
line  at  some  sixty  fathoms,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet,  from  the  keg,  was 


the  trawl  with  a  small  anchor  attached 
to  sink  it  to  bottom.  When  this  was 
dropped  overboard  the  trawl  was  rapidly 
run  out,  and  as  fast  as  the  end  of  one 
was  reached  it  was  tied  to  the  next  one, 
thus  making  a  line  of  trawl  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  long  with  eighteen 
hundred  hooks  attached.  After  the 
schooner  had  sailed  on  a  straight  course 
a  few  hundred  yards,  the  captain  cast 
off  the  second  dory,  then  along  a  little 
farther  the  third  one,  and  so  on  till  the 
five  boats  were  all  setting  gear  in  parallel 
lines  to  each  other.  When  all  set  this 
gear  practically  represented  a  fishing- 
line  over  ten  miles  long  with  nine  thou- 
sand hooks  tied  to  it. 

After  the  last  dory  had  been  cast  loose 
the  captain  jogged  about  for  half  an 
hour,  first  on  one  tack,  then  on  the 
other,  always  keeping  near  the  boats  to 
render  assistance  if  needed.  As  dory 
after  dory  finished  setting  it  was  picked 
up  and  taken  aboard  by  the  schooner. 
When  all  were  aboard  the  schooner  beat 
back  to  the  windward  end  of  the  first 
trawl  and  anchored  a  short  distance  from 
the  buoy.  The  baiting  tubs  were  wash- 
ed out  and  packed  away,  the  decks  were 
deluged  with  water  and  scrubbed  down, 
the  vessel  put  to  rights  generally,  and 
then  the  men  sat  about  on  deck  for  an 
hour,  smoking,  telling  stories  and 
watching  and  commenting  on  the  pass- 
ing vessels.  At  eight  the  white  signal 
light  was  set  on  the  fore  peak  halliards, 
and  the  watch  was  set  for  the  night. 

Most  of  the  men  turned  in  soon  after 
the  watch  was  set,  as  they  had  a  hard 
morning's  work  before  them,  but  a  few 
quaint  characters  gathered  in  the  cabin 
for  a  chat  and  a  smoke.  There  was  old 
Uncle  Joe  Bunker,  who  had  followed  the 
sea  "man  an' boy,  nigh  onter. forty  year;" 
Clem  Reed,  who  was  credited  with  con- 
suming more  tobacco  than  food,  and 
Gus  Baker,  the  wag  of  the  crew.  The 
conversation  drifted  from  one  subject 
to  another,  and  Uncle  Joe  told  of  a  place 
"  down  thar  east'ard,"  which  was  so 
healthy  that,  after  making  a  grave-yard 
and  waiting  in  vain  twenty  years  for  the 
first  occupant,  the  people  were  obliged 
to  kill  the  oldest  man  in  town  (age  one 
hundred  and  nineteen)  to  start  it  in  good 
running  order.  Then  Clem  partially 
cleared  his  mouth  and  spun  as  follows  : 

"  That  was  clost  to  ther  place  where 
Bug  Christie  an'  some  of  ther  boys  what 
went  in  ther  ole  Betsey  got  their  chow- 
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der  'bout  five  years  back.  They  laid  off 
shore  'bout  a  mile  in  a  dead  calm,  an' 
Bug  Christie,  Si  Jenkins  an'  Ben  Field 
took  a  dory  an'  went  ashore.  A  feller 
they  met  in  a  hay  field  told  'em  they 
could  get  plenty  er  '  stuff '  back  a  ways, 
an'  off  they  started  an'  got  two  quarts. 
Well,  when  they  got  back  to  ther  dory 
'twas  past  dinner  time  an'  they  was  pow- 
erful hungry.  So  Bug  went  up  to  a 
house  clost  by  an'  asked  an  ole  lady  what 
come  to  ther  door  to  make  'em  a  clam 
chowder.  Well,  she'd  had  a  chowder  f er 
dinner,  an'  it  was  all  eat  up.  '  Ye've 
got  ther  necks,  ain't  yer  ? '  said  Bug. 
'Yes,'  says  she.  'Well,'  says  he,  'jes' 
make  us  one  out'n  ther  necks.'  Well 
Si  was  a-feelin'  pretty  stiff,  he  was  far 
gone,  an'  Bug  an'  Ben  had  to  'mos  carry 
him  up  to  ther  house,  but  ther  ole  lady 
didn't  see  'em,  an'  didn't  know  how 
many  ther  was.  She  passed  ther  chow- 
der in  through  ther  door,  but  Si  was  fast 
asleep  an'  didn't  eat  none,  but  Bug  an' 
Ben  eat  it  all  up  clean,  they  was  so  hun- 
gry. An'  when  they  got  through  what 
did  they  do  but  clear  off  ther  table  an' 
put  pore  Si  on  it,  stretched  out  on  his 
back.  Then  they  crossed  his  hands  on  his 
chest,  put  a  couple  of  cents  on  his  eyes 
an'  covered  him  up  with  ther  table-cloth, 
an'  sneaked  out  ther  back  door,  after 
putting  a  dollar  between  Si's  fingers  ter 
pay  fer  ther  chowder.  When  they  got 
aboard  they  told  us  fellers  Si  had  fell 
overboard  an'  got  drownded.  Long 
'bout  sun- set  two  men  put  him  aboard 
on  a  dory  an'  he  looked  pretty  sheepish, 
now  I  tell  yer.  Ther  story  never  leaked 
out  fer  a  long  time,  an'  next  Summer 
when  we  was  down  there  ag'in,  a  man 
told  us  that  when  ther  ole  lady  see  Si  a- 
lyin'  on  ther  table  she  had  nine  fits  one 
right  after  ther  other." 

It  seemed  I  had  hardly  turned  in  to 
the  vacant  bunk  in  the  cabin  when  I  was 
awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the  cook's 
bell  for  breakfast.  The  breakfast  was 
earlier  than  usual  (five  o'clock),  as  the 
men  had  a  busy  day  before  them,  for 
the  trawls  were  to  be  hauled  in  the 
morning  and,  if  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity, set  again  in  the  afternoon. 

All  the  dories  were  made  fast  astern 
and  left  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
trawls  as  the  schooner  sailed  along. 
One  of  the  men  in  each  dory,  after  pull- 
ing up  the  anchor,  put  the  trawl  in  the 
roller — a  grooved  wooden  wheel  eight 
inches  in  diameter.     This  was  fastened 


to  one  side  of  the  dory.  The  trawl  was 
hauled  in  hand  over  hand,  the  heavy 
strain  necessarily  working  the  dory 
slowly  along.  The  fish  were  taken  off 
as  fast  as  they  appeared.  A  gaff — a 
stick  about  the  size  and  length  of  a 
broom-handle  with  a  large,  sharp  hook 
attached — lay  near  at  hand,  and  was 
frequently  used  in  landing  a  fish  over 
the  side.  Occasionally  a  fish  would  free 
itself  from  the  trawl  hook  as  it  reached 
the  surface,  but  the  fisherman,  with 
remarkable  dexterity,  would  grab  the 
gaff,  and  hook  the  victim  before  it  could 
swim  out  of  reach.  What  would  be  on 
the  next  hook  was  always  an  interest- 
ing uncertainty,  for  it  seemed  that  all 
kinds  of  fish  were  represented.  Cod  and 
haddock  were,  of  course,  numerous,  but 
hake  and  pollock  struggled  on  many  a 
hook.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  brim, 
a  small,  red  fish,  which  is  excellent  fried  ; 
the  cat  fish,  also  a  good  pan  fish  ;  the 
cusk,  which  is  best  baked  ;  the  whiting, 
the  eel,  the  repulsive-looking  skate,  the 
monk,  of  which  it  can  almost  be  said 
that  his  mouth  is  bigger  than  himself, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  ubiquitous 
fish,  the  curse  of  amateur  harbor  fishers, 
the  much-abused  sculpin.  Nor  were  fish 
alone  caught  on  the  hooks,  for  stones 
were  frequently  pulled  up,  and  one  dory 
brought  in  a  lobster,  which  had  been 
hooked  by  his  tail.  Some  of  the  cap- 
tives showed  where  large  chunks  had 
been  bitten  out  of  them  by  larger  fish, 
and  sometimes,  when  a  hook  appeared 
above  water,  there  would  be  nothing  on 
it  but  a  fish  head.  This  was  certainly  a 
case  of  one  fish  taking  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  another. 

While  one  fisherman  attended  to  line 
and  hooks,  his  comrade  was  busy  amid- 
ships, pitchfork  in  hand,  throwing  the 
fish  well  into  the  stern,  thus  putting  the 
boat  in  good  trim  and  rendering  the 
hauling  more  easy.  When  half  the  gear 
was  hauled,  the  work  was  evenly  di- 
vided by  the  men  changing  places. 

On  board  the  schooner,  meanwhile, 
the  cook  was  making  pens  for  the  fish  by 
placing  boards,  about  two  feet  wide, 
alongside  the  rail.  There  were  ten  of 
these,  capable  of  holding  about  fifteen 
hundred-weight  apiece. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  trawls  were 
all  hauled,  and  the  dories  were  taken 
aboard  again.  The  vessel  sailed  up  to 
each  one  in  turn  and  it  was  made  fast 
alongside,  while  the  fish  were  pitched 
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by  forks  into  a  pen.  As  soon  as  tin- 
loaded  the  dory  was  hoisted  aboard. 

Dressing  the  fish  was  at  once  com- 
menced and  it  was  a  lively  scene.  The 
crew  were  divided  into  two  gangs,  one 
chopping  ice  and  stowing  the  dressed 
fish  away  below,  well  packed  in  it,  while 
the  other  cleaned  the  fish.  The  livers, 
which  are  marketable  on  account  of 
their  oil,  were  saved  and  put  into  a  hogs- 
head. At  eleven  work  was  briefly  sus- 
pended for  an  early  dinner.  At  two 
o'clock  the  fish  were  all  dressed  and 
stowed  below,  and  the  men  set  to  work 
baiting  up  again.  This  was  difficult,  as 
the  head  tide  had  snarled  the  trawls 
badly,  many  of  them  appearing  to  the 
novice  to  be  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  There 
were  many  pieces  of  untouched  old  bait 
to  be  removed,  and  new  hooks  had  to  be 
put  on  in  place  of  a  number  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  big  fish,  or  lost  by 
fouling  rocks  and  ledges. 

The  captain  intended  to  set  again  after 
supper,  but  while  the  deck  was  being 
scrubbed  down  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  southwest  and  prevented  it. 
All  hands  were  keen  for  the  supper  of 
fried  haddock,  baked  beans,  and  the  usual 
accessories,  and  all  were  tired  enough 
to  turn  in  when  the  watch  was  set. 

The  next  morning  there  was  no  wind 
and,  as  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  the 
proverbial  glass,  the  men  were  obliged 
to  row  to  and  from  the  schooner  in  set- 
ting their  gear.  They  hauled  in  the 
afternoon,  set  again  at  night,  and  hauled 
for  the  third  and  last  time  the  next 
morning. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  all  the 
fish  were  below,  everything  was  trim 
and  clean  on  deck,  and  we  were  bound 
for  market  with  a  fair  wind:  At  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  (Friday)  we 
were  tied  up  at  T  wharf,  Boston,  and  my 
cruise  on  the  Annie  T.  was  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  captain  made  a  good  bargain  for 
the  fare  at  the  following  prices  :  steak 
fish,  three  dollars  a  hundred-weight ; 
market  fish  and  haddock,  two,  and  scrod 
one.  The  sale  of  the  livers  realized 
twelve  dollars. 

Steak  fish  are  cod  measuring  twenty- 
two  inches  or  more  in  length  ;  market 
fish  are  those  measuring  less,  but  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  or  more,  and  scrod  are 
those  weighing  under  the  three  pounds. 

When  all  the  fish  had  been  passed  on 
to  the  wharf  and  weighed,  the  result  of 


the  trip  was  as  follows  :  thirteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred-weight  of  steak  cod, 
five  thousand-weight  of  market  fish  and 
haddock,  and  eighteen  hundred-weight 
of  scrod. 

From  the  gross  receipts  the  vessel 
took  one-fifth  as  her  share,  the  "grub 
bill  "  and  cost  of  bait  and  ice  was  then 
deducted,  and  the  balance  was  equally 
divided  among  the  crew,  making  thirty- 
one  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  to  each 
man. 

Most  of  the  Maine  vessels  fit  out,  as 
did  the  Annie  T.,  at  the  fifths,  the  men 
finding  their  gear,  dories,  etc.,  while 
many  vessels  and  the  majority  of  the 
Gloucester  schooners  fit  at  the  halves. 
By  this  method  the  vessel  owners  furnish 
everything — food,  bait,  ice,  gear  and 
dories,  and  the  gross  receipts  are  equally 
divided  between  the  vessel  and  crew. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  men  to  throw 
their  fish  together,  but  on  some  vessels, 
especially  the  hand  liners  that  fish  on 
the  Grand  Banks,  the  number  of  fish 
that  each  man  catches  is  recorded  by 
the  captain,  an  average  struck  as  to 
weight,  and  he  is  paid  pro  rata.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  expression  "  Going  on 
his  own  hook." 

The  reader  must  not  form  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  lucrativeness  of  the  fish- 
erman's occupation,  for  the  Annie  T.'s 
trip  was  much  better  than  the  average. 
She  had  good  weather,  a  quick  trip,  a 
large  catch,  and,  reaching  market  on  a 
Friday,  obtained  good  prices. 

Oftentimes  a  vessel  will  be  out  for  a 
week,  but  will  be  unable  to  make  a  set 
on  account  of  rough  weather.  The  bait 
will  spoil,  the  ice  melt  and  her  crew 
will  return  without  having  made  a  cent 
and  in  debt  for  what  they  have  eaten. 
From  the  profits  the  cost  of  gear  must 
be  deducted,  and  this  is  not  inconsider- 
able, as  frequently  a  whole  trawl  is  lost 
by  the  buoy  lines  parting  in  a  storm, 
and  the  cost  of  hooks  alone  for  a  year's 
fishing  is  not  a  small  item. 

Then  there  is  one  great  consideration : 
the  hazardousness  of  the  occupation, 
the  vast  number  of  lives  lost  each  year, 
the  wives  left  desolate  and  little  chil- 
dren fatherless.  In  the  year  1879,  of  the 
men  who  sailed  from  Gloucester  alone, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  never  again 
heard  from,  and  their  remains,  with 
those  of  thousands  of  other  brave  fel- 
lows, are  strewn  along  our  coast  from 
Georges  to  the  Grand  Banks. 


A     SPORTSMAN'S      TAXIDERMY. 


BY    L.    H.    SMITH. 


H  E  true 
sportsman 
should  be  a 
lover  of  nat- 
ure and  a 
keen  ob- 
server. The 
th  orough 
enjoyment 
of  an  outing 
does  not  de- 
pend upon 
the  amount 
of  game  secured.  During  tramps  afield 
practised  eyes  discover  many  things  of 
absorbing  interest  which  are  not  de- 
tected by  careless  glances.  A  small 
fungus,  a  patch  of  moss,  a  new  fern, 
a  few  scarlet  berries — these  and  many 
other  humble  beauties  of  the  woods 
well  repay  the  closest  scrutiny.  A 
gigantic  elm  whispers  with  countless 
leaves  the  secrets  of  three  hundred 
years  since  the  forest  giant  was  a 
sapling.  How  many  times  have  wolves 
howled  by  it,  or  the  doe  suckled 
her  fawn  at  its  foot !  On  a  prostrate, 
moss-grown  maple  the  grouse's  drum- 
ming stage  is  plainly  visible,  and  the 
trained  ear  hears  again  the  spring  tat- 
too. A  chipmunk  playing  boo-peep, 
the  white-footed  mouse  scurrying  out 
of  harm's  way,  the  snake  hunting 
through  the  cover — all  the  small  life  of 
the  forest  has  interest  for  the  sports- 
man-naturalist. Into  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  shooting-coat  go  many 
curious  fungi  and  pretty  fragments  of 
moss  to  be  taken  home  and  preserved 
as  mementos. 

The  sportsman  should  have  many 
things  to  remind  him  of  pleasant 
tramps,  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  cer- 
tain to  insure  this,  as  the  preservation 
of  specimens  which  have  fallen  to  one's 
own  gun.  To  acquire  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill  in  taxidermy  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  may  be  supposed. 
A  little  study,  practice  and  plenty  of 
patience  will  enable  any  man  who  has 
a  taste  for  nature  to  mount  a  bird  or  an 
animal  that  will  be  a  lasting  ornament 
in  his  house. 

From  manuals  on  taxidermy  much 
can  be  learned,  but  the  better  plan  is, 
when  possible,  to  watch  the  work  of  an 
expert  in  the   art.      Remember  perse- 


verance is  necessary,  and  the  novice 
should  not  be  discouraged  because  a 
few  attempts  prove  failures.  An  easy 
subject,  such  as  a  crow,  blackbird,  or 
bluejay,  will  be  best  for  the  initial  trial. 
After  a  few  lessons  the  student  should 
be  able  to  skin  and  stuff  one  of  these 
fairly  well,  but  it  requires  good  taste 
and  much  practice  to  mount  a  bird,  as 
taxidermists  say,  "  to  life." 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  for  a  tutor 
one  of  the  best  amateurs  that  ever 
skinned  a  bird.  Besides  this  a  kind  old 
professional  gave  me  occasional  lessons. 
My  amateur  teacher  was  quite  severe 
in  criticising  my  work ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  bird  I  attempted 
to  put  up.  It  was  a  pine  grosbeak — a 
bad  bird  to  start  with  on  account  of  its 
fluffy  winter  feathers.  I  forgot  to  soften 
the  wires  with  which  I  set  him  up,  and 
when  I  had  finished  my  job  he  was  an 
awful  looking  bird.  I  could  have  borne 
the  disappointment,  but  my  tutor 
dropped  in,  and  his  keen  eye  fell  on  my 
work.  He  knew  the  bird  as  well  as  I 
know  a  sparrow,  yet  he  asked  : 

"  Well,  what  do  you  call  that  ? " 

"A  grosbeak,  of  course,"  I  replied. 

"  It  was  a  grosbeak  once,"  said  he. 

I  kept  that  specimen  for  many  years, 
and  I  wish  I  had  it  now,  to  remind  me 
of  the  first  attempt.  Many  years  have 
passed  by;  I  have  done  some  good  jobs 
and  some  poor  ones,  but  I  never  again 
so    completely     caricatured    bird    life. 

Nothing  in  my  house  so  interests 
friends,  or  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
my  cases  of  game  birds.  Nearly  every 
case  contains  a  specimen  which  reminds 
me  of  some  pleasant  incident  in  field  or 
forest ;  and  when  I  sit  reading  Bur- 
roughs, Abbott,  Thoreau,  or  Gibson,  and 
chance  to  turn  my  eye  from  page  to 
case,  another  book  opens  its  leaves  to 
me,  and  I  read  the  pleasing  story  it 
tells,  which  happened  perhaps  twenty 
years  or  more  ago. 

The  two  moose-skin  robes  on  the 
floor,  and  moose  antlers  in  the  hall, 
bring  to  my  mind  a  hunt  when,  al- 
though my  bag  was  three,  I  coveted  the 
fine  bull's  head,  and  drove  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  the  Indian  for  this  splendid 
specimen. 

The  snowy  owl  in  the  corner,  a  fine 
specimen,  was  secured  by  my  faithful 
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servant.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  by 
which  to  remember  a  good  woodsman, 
and  an  honest,  faithful  soul. 

The  red-tail  hawk  has  his  story  of  a 
cold  wintry  day,  and  a  successful  shot 
from  my  then  new-fangled  breech- 
loader. 

So  with  the  buck's  head  over  the 
door,  the  brace  of  ruffed  grouse  (hung 
as  dead  game),  the  couple  of  woodcock 
hung  in  same  style,  the  little  "saw 
whet  "  under  his  tiny  glass  globe — each 
recalls  a  pleasant  memory  of  bygone 
days. 

The  wild  turkey,  which,  when  killed, 
weighed  twenty-four  pounds,  and  wore  a 
brush  ten  inches  long,  was  the  most 
magnificent  specimen  of  that  king  of 
American  game  birds  I  ever  saw.  Alas  ! 
another  will  never  be  seen  on  the  ground 
where  it  was  shot. 

On  a  small  stand  is  a  portion  of  an 
elk's  antler — and  what  a  noble  animal 
he  must  have  been  that  carried  it '  It 
lay  long  buried  on  the  flats  of  our  river, 
where  it  was  dug  up  by  a  friend  who 
presented  it  to  me.  It  is  partially  de- 
cayed and  rotted  away.  It  measures 
twelve  inches  in  circumference  where 
it  joined  the  skull,  and  is  twenty-seven 
inches  from  there  to  where  it  is  broken 
off,  which  represents  about  half  its 
length  when  shed  by  the  great  animal 
that  carried  it.  The  first  settlers,  who 
came  sixty  years  ago,  neither  saw  nor 
heard  anything  of  these  great  deer. 
Perhaps  this  antler  had  lain  where  it 
was  found  since  nature  sowed  the  seed 
of  the  giant  elms  which  shaded  its  buri- 
al place. 

My  collection  is  to  me  a  well-pre- 
served book  of  natural  history,  full  of 
anecdotes  and  pleasing  events.  When  I 
look  at  it  I  live  the  past  over  again, 
and  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  retrospec- 
tion can  bring  with  such  things. 

I  make  my  cases  air-tight  and  as 
much  of  glass  as  possible.  If  to  hang 
on  the  wall,  I  use  glass  for  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  back,  and  construct  so  as  to 
hang  on  the  head  of  a  screw,  close  to  the 
wall.  If  I  want  a  case  to  stand  as  an 
ornament  on  a  center-table,  I  make  all 
sides  of  glass,  the  bottom  only  of  wood. 
If  to  set  on  a  bracket,  the  back  and  bot- 
tom must  be  of  wood.  Plain  white  or 
green  paper  makes  the  best  background. 
A  fault  too  many  taxidermists  have  is 
that  of  putting  too  much  artificial  grasses 
and  too  many  ornaments  into  their  cases. 


For  a  case  of  ruffed  grouse  I  use  mosses, 
lichens  of  different  kinds,  wild  grasses, 
very  sparingly,  and  scatter  an  acorn  or 
its  cup  here  and  there — a  leaf  or  two 
may  be  carelessly  thrown  in.  Not  too 
much  of  any  one  thing,  and  not  too 
much  of  all.  A  natural  effect  is  always 
best.  For  other  birds  I  use  such  ma- 
terials as  are  suggestive  of  their  favor- 
ite haunts.  One  kind  of  moss — I  call  it 
"  silver  moss  " — looks  like  frosted  silver, 
and  bears  a  pretty  little  scarlet  fungus- 
like bud,  not  much  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin.  The  whole  looked  at  through 
a  glass  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  retains 
its  color.  I  have  some  of  this  moss  which 
has  been  cased  twenty-five  years,  and  it 
has  not  altered  in  appearance. 

Natural  grasses,  of  which  we  have 
many  very  beautiful  kinds,  make  useful 
trimmings.  All  cases  should  be  per- 
fectly dust-proof,  and  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  possible.  An  expensive  cab- 
inet-maker's case  is  quite  unnecessary, 
and  one  made  to  open  like  a  book-case 
is  a  mistake.  The  birds  cannot  be  kept 
free  from  dust  in  such  a  case.  Birds 
well  mounted  in  cases  naturally  adorned 
form  ornaments  for  the  sportsman's 
house  which  will  afford  him  pleasure  for 
years.  When  his  locks  are  gray,  and  his 
eye  is  no  longer  keen  nor  aim  steady,  he 
can  look  on,  and  in  imagination  tramp 
over  again  the  many  miles  in  field  and 
forest  he  covered  to  procure  the  speci- 
mens. 

Taste  and  money  can  fill  a  house  with 
elegant  furniture  and  costly  bric-a-brac, 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  things  I  have 
described  cannot  be  purchased.  To  pro- 
cure them  a  man  must  have  a  taste  for 
natural  history  as  well  as  sport.  The 
fields  and  the  forest  must  be  his  study 
and  recreation  grounds.  He  must  have 
the  industry  to  procure  and  the  skill  to 
preserve  his  specimens,  and  a  love  and 
admiration  for  them  after  they  have 
been  preserved.  These  tastes  cannot  be 
bought.     They  are  born  in  the  man. 

Let  me  now  give  a  few  instructions 
which,  if  perse veringly  followed,  should 
enable  almost  anyone  to  mount  a  bird 
or  a  deer's  head  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  make  a  pleasing  ornament. 

The  tools  required  are  neither  numer- 
ous nor  costly.  A  useful  outfit  should 
include  a  skinning  knife  (a  surgeon's 
old  dissecting  knife  is  first-rate  for  the 
purpose),  a  hammer,  two  or  three  files, 
a  flat  chap,  a  round  chap  and  a  cutting 
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plyers,  two  or  three  needles  (for  pierc- 
ing the  legs  to  admit  the  wires).  These 
must  be  of  steel  and  inserted  in  a  han- 
dle like  a  brad-awl — a  small  one  for 
small  birds  and  fine  work,  and  larger 
for  the  larger  birds.  Wire  of  different 
sizes,  flax  or  tow  for  stuffing  the  bodies, 
and  artificial  eyes  (which  can  be  pur- 
chased where  taxidermists'  supplies  are 
sold)  about  complete  the  stock  in  trade. 

We  will  begin  on  a  quail,  which,  like 
all  game  birds,  is  easy  to  skin.  Select 
a  good  specimen  and  be  careful  not  to 
muss  his  feathers  any  more  than  you 
can  help  while  working  on  him.  Use 
cotton  batting  for  taking  up  blood,  and 
shake  finely  ground  cornmeal  on  the 
body  as  you  skin  it ;  this  prevents  the 
feathers  adhering  to  it  or  becoming 
soiled. 

Commence  by  stuffing  a  little  batting 
into  his  mouth  ;  this,  should  he  bleed 
from  the  throat  while  being  skinned, 
prevents  soiling  the  feathers.  Then 
pass  a  piece  of  stout  linen  thread  with  a 
needle  through  his  nostrils,  tying  his 
mandibles  together  and  leaving  about 
six  inches  of  the  ends  of  the  thread. 
Now  lay  your  bird  carefully  on  his  back, 
and  part  the  feathers  with  your  thumbs 
along  the  center  of  his  body  from  his 
breast  to  his  vent,  baring  the  skin. 
Make  an  incision  along  this  line  with 
the  skinning  knife  ;  push  the  skin  back 
from  the  body  on  either  side  ;  work  the 
thigh  up  and  cut  it  off  at  the  joint.  Strip 
the  skin  from  the  leg  as  far  down  as  the 
knee-joint  and  take  all  the  flesh  off  that 
part  of  the  leg,  leaving  the  bone,  and 
replace  for  the  present  in  the  leg 
skin.  Skin  the  other  leg  in  the  same 
manner,  then  proceed  towards  the 
rump. 

Make  an  S  of  wire,  sharpened  at  one 
end,  and  pass  it  through  the  rump  inside 
the  skin  ;  a  string  to  this  enables  you 
to  hang  to  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  or  per- 
haps an  assistant  had  better  hold  for 
you,  till  you  carefully  skin  around  the 
rump.  Cutting  past  this  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  skinning  and  must  be  care- 
fully done.  Once  around  the  rump,  the 
skin  will  peel  down  the  back  to  the 
wings,  which  must  be  cut  off  next  the 
body,  and  skin  stripped  on  down  to  the 
mandibles.  Cut  the  neck  off  close  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  your  skin  is 
free.  Take  the  flesh  off  the  wing  bones, 
scoop   the  eyes   and  brains  out   of  the 


skull,  and  remove  flesh  from  the  throat, 
and  the  skin  is  ready  for  the  preserving 
mixture. 

A  mixture  of  two-thirds  arsenic  and 
one-third  alum,  finely  powdered,  is  the 
preservative.  Be  sure  that  it  is  applied 
to  every  part  of  the  skin.  Should  the 
skin  be  too  dry,  moisten  it  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  powder  to  adhere  ;  shake 
a  little  into  the  skull  and  eye  sockets, 
fill  both  with  flax  and  turn  the  skin 
right  side  out.  You  will  now  see  the 
use  of  the  thread  which  is  on  the  man- 
dibles ;  it  enables  you  to  draw  the  skull 
back  through  the  neck.  Arrange  the 
skin  in  its  proper  position  on  the  skull 
with  a  knitting  needle,  working  it 
through  the  eyehole.  Your  skin  is  now 
ready  to  mount. 

Cut  three  pieces  of  wire,  each  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  small  knitting  needle,  soften  them 
by  heating  to  a  red  heat  and  allowing 
to  cool  ;  make  two  (which  will  be  the 
leg  wires)  sharp  at  one  end,  and  the 
other,  which  will  be  for  the  neck  and 
body,  sharp  at  both  ends  ;  clean  well 
with  sand  cloth  so  that  they  will  slip 
easily,  then  make  the  body.  Take  as 
much  flax  as  when  pressed  and  tied  in 
shape  with  strong  thread  makes  a  ball 
nearly  as  large,  and  the  shape  of  the 
bird's  body  removed  ;  put  the  neck-wire 
through  this  endways  and  fasten  one  end 
securely  into  it.  Cut  some  flax  fine  with 
scissors  and  fill  the  neck,  which  you  can 
do  with  a  piece  of  stick,  chisel-pointed, 
or  with  a  piece  of  stout  wire  with  chisel 
end  ;  cover  the  back  with  flax  for  the 
body  to  rest  on  (this  gives  the  back  its 
natural  roundness).  Now  put  the  neck- 
wire  up  the  neck  and  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  skull  and  place  body  in  posi- 
tion in  the  skin.  Take  your  piercing 
needle  and  make  the  hole  for  the  leg 
wire,  starting  in  front  of  hind  toe  and 
passing  up  back  of  leg  past  knee-joint, 
pass  the  wire  up  this  and  quite  through 
the  body  and  turn  and  fasten  into  it 
with  the  plyers.  Tie  the  wire  to  the 
thigh  bone,  winding  some  flax  around 
to  form  that  part  of  the  leg.  Fix  the 
other  leg  the  same  way.  Stuff  breast 
and  body  carefully  with  the  cut  flax  till 
the  skin  is  of  the  natural  shape  and 
size,  and  then  sew  up  the  breast  and 
the  bird  is  ready  to  be  put  upon  his 
feet. 

Take  a  small  piece  of  half -inch  board, 
pierce  two  holes  through  it  with  a  brad- 
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awl,  the  proper  distance  apart  for  his 
feet,  put  the  leg-wires  through,  draw 
these  down  and  fasten  to  the  board,  so 
that  the  bird's  feet  are  down  solidly  on 
it.  You  will  notice  that  your  bird,  as  he 
appears  on  his  feet  now,  does  not  look 
very  shapely,  but  your  wires  are  soft 
and  you  can  pull  and  twist  him  into  a 
'natural  and  lifelike  attitude.  Fasten 
each  wing  in  position  with  a  piece  of 
fine  sharpened  wire  pushed  through 
into  the  body,  fix  the  feathers  in  place 
with  one  of  your  small  needles  by  rais- 
ing them  and  letting  fall  into  their  nat- 
ural position  on  the  body.  Lay  a  bed 
of  putty  in  the  sockets  and  put  in  the 
eyes,  using  a  needle  to  place  them  in 
position  and  to  fix  the  eyelids.  Take 
time  to  fix  and  smooth  the  feathers — 
each  one  should  lie  in  its  proper  place, 
and  it  pays  to  take  the  time  necessary 
to  fix  them  properly.  If  you  have  done 
your  work  fairly  well,  your  bird  is  fin- 
ished. Wind  a  thread  several  times 
around  the  body  to  keep  feathers  and 
wings  in  place  and  set  away  to  dry. 
When  dry,  cut  off  your  head  and  wing- 
wires  and  take  off  the  thread,  and  your 
bird  should  look  like  life.  This  bird  you 
have  up  to  represent  life.  Should  you 
want  to  hang  one  as  "  dead  game/'  you 
will  wire  and  stuff  in  the  same  way, 
hang  by  one  leg,  back  or  front  to  the 
board,  to  represent  a  dead  bird,  hanging 
easy  and  without  stiffness.  This  is  a 
much  easier  way  of  putting  up  a  bird 
than  setting  one  up  to  represent  life.  To 
put  a  bird  up  in  a  flying  or  any  other 
position  use  softened  wires  placed  in 
the  bird,  and  by  them  the  wings  or  other 
parts  bent  and  placed  in  the  positions 
required. 

To  preserve  a  deer's  head,  proceed  to 
skin  the  skull  by  cutting  a  V  from  the 
back  of  the  horns,  meeting  to  form  a  Y 
at  the  top  and  back  of  skull  where  the 
neck  is  cut  off,  which  should  be  about 
four  inches  behind  the  ears.  Flay  off 
the  whole  skin,  finishing  at  the  nose. 
Split  -the  skin  inside  about  an  inch, 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  lip  all  around 
the  mouth,  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive a  piece  of  fine  softened  wire  to 
shape  the  lip  when  fixing  that  part. 
Skin  the  ears  down  from  the  base  as  far 
as  you  can,  cutting  none  of  the  skinned 
part  off,  and  the  skin  is  ready  to  put  in 
the  pickle. 

Make  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  with  a 
little  saltpetre  and  some  alum  in  it,  put 


the  skin  in  it  and  leave  for  several  days, 
stirring  it  occasionally.  To  take  the 
flesh  off  the  skull,  I  have  found  the 
easiest  way  is  to  boil  it.  Clean  off  every 
particle  of  flesh,  scoop  out  brains  ;  the 
jaw-bone,  which  will  fall  from  the  head, 
tie  with  wire  in  its  place.  When  the 
skin  is  sufficiently  pickled,  take  out  and 
wring  dry,  and  shake  plenty  of  the 
arsenic  and  alum  mixture  on  the  in- 
side ;  roll  up  and  leave  in  its  damp  state 
for  a  day  or  two,  shaking  on  more  pow- 
der when  putting  it  on  to  the  skull. 
Do  this  while  the  skin  is  still  quite 
soft  and  damp.  Be  sure  that  every  part 
of  the  inside  is  well  saturated  with  the 
arsenic.  Now  place  the  skin  on  the 
skull.  Make  a  nose-piece  of  pine  or  soft 
wood.  Drive  it  up  into  the  skull  and 
tack  it  there  ;  the  length  you  will  gauge 
by  the  nose-skin  and  lower  jaw.  Sew 
up  slit  in  the  skin  at  back  of  antlers  with 
saddler's  needle  and  strong  double 
thread.  Fill  the  whole  hind  part  of 
head  and  skin  with  saw-dust,  cut  an  inch 
board  to  the  shape  and  size  of  neck,  and 
tack  the  neck-skin  to  it.  The  head  can 
now  rest  on  this  back  board  on  your 
work-bench  till  you  fix  the  forward  part, 
which  you  do  by  turning  the  nose-skin 
back  and  filling  putty  in  about  the  jaws 
and  nose.  Put  the  wire  into  lips  and 
bring  down  to  place,  moulding  jaws  and 
front  part  with  the  hands  till  they  as- 
sume their  proper  and  natural  shape. 
Stuff  the  nostrils  full  and  stitch  the  lips, 
upper  and  lower,  together,  so  that  they 
dry  in  their  proper  shape.  Put  the  eyes 
in  on  a  bed  of  putty.  Fix  the  ears  in 
position  with  a  wood  plug  in  each,  comb 
the  hair  out,  and  hang  the  now  finished 
head  by  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  neck- 
board  on  to  a  screw  in  the  wall  and 
leave  until  quite  dry.  When  dry,  take 
out  the  ear-plugs  and  scoop  sufficient 
putty  out  of  the  nostrils  to  leave  the 
natural  hollow,  paint  the  nose  and 
mouth- streak  black,  and  the  head  is  fin- 
ished, and  if  well  done  will  keep  like  a 
mummy.  I  have  some  in  my  house  that 
I  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  are, 
to  all  appearance,  as  good  now  as  when 
they  were  put  up. 

Any  sportsman  wishing  to  preserve 
his  own  specimens  can  do  so  by  follow- 
ing these  instructions.  Practice  will 
make  one  perfect  in  the  art  ;  and  if 
those  who  try  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
a  sportsman's  taxidermy  as  I  have,  they 
will  require  no  further  reward. 
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IT  is  a  night  of  stars— but  that  is  not 
very  material  to  the  game  in  hand. 
There  is  a  galaxy  of  mundane  stars, 
each  individual  one  a  Leo,  in  whom 
we  are  much  more  interested.  In  that 
long,  arc-roofed  building,  that  looks  like 
some  extinct  marine  monster  rising  out 
of  a  white  sea,  or  the  inverted  hull  of  a 
great  ship  with  its  ports  gleaming  misty- 
red  through  the  frosted  panes,  there  will 
be  music  sweeter  than  the  poetry  of 
heaven.  There  will  be  shrill  and  clamor- 
ous invocations  from  the  throat  of  the 
greatest  enthusiast  and  lover  of  fair  and 
clean  sport — the  small  boy;  there  will  be 
the  reiterated  and  deep-chested  voice  of 
encouragement  from  the  larger  but  none 
the  less  boisterous  male;  there  will  be 
the  eager  cries  of  partisans,  exerting 
their  lungs  to  a  dangerous  extent  in 
goading  their  favorites  to  victory;  and 
there  will  be  the  delicious  treble  of  red- 
cheeked  girls,  alternated  with  excited 
shrieks  that  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed in  the  amphitheater  of  Vespa- 
sian, when  women  played  thumbs  up, 
or  down,  with  life  and  death. 

We  struggle  good-naturedly — every- 
one is  good-natured,  provided  everyone 


else  gives  way  to  him — to  the  box-office, 
where  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  are 
pushing  in  eager  endeavor  to  secure 
tickets.  We  get  our  precious  cards  of 
admission,  and  hurry  into  the  rink.  The 
first  great  and  imperative  necessity  is  to 
secure  a  point  of  vantage  from  which 
the  game  can  be  well  seen.  The  ice,  or 
rink  proper,  a  beautiful  silver  sheet  in- 
nocent of  the  touch  of  a  skate,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  by  eighty  feet,  is  cloud- 
ed by  a  mist  due  to  the  late  sprinkling 
it  has  received.  But  the  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  building  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  immediate  draught  sweeps 
the  mist  away.  Then  we  see  that  the 
reserved  chairs,  the  galleries,  and  the 
entire  sitting  and  standing  room  of  the 
place  are  taxed  to  their  utmost. 

The  audience  is  beginning  to  get  im- 
patient, for  it  is  the  fraction  of  an  hour 
past  the  prescribed  time.  But  presently 
a  shout  goes  up,  and  straining  our  necks 
we  see  seven  dark-blue-shirted,  stal- 
wart fellows  emerge  from  the  dressing- 
room  and  glide  down  the  ice.  All  eyes 
are  fastened  upon  them  critically  as 
they  toby  the  puck  to  each  other,  and 
laugh  confidently;  for  these  are  the  vis- 
itors, the  champions !  They  are  ath- 
letes, all  of  them,  tall,  tanned  and  ten- 
sile ;  and  they  are  sure-footed.  You 
require  to  be  a  good  skater  to  play  this 
game.  And  these  men  handle  the  little 
innocent  rubber  puck  as  Paderewski 
handles  the  black  keys  of  a  piano. 

But  now  there  is  another  shout — nay, 
not  a  shout,  a  roar  !  A  mighty,  clamor- 
ous sound,  such  as  might  have  shaken 
the  walls  of  Troy  when  Hector  fell. 
We  strain  our  necks  again,  more  eager- 
ly, perhaps,  than  before,  for  we  know 
what  that  tuneless  paean  means.  And 
we  shout,  too,  when  we  see  the  home 
team,  in  white  jerseys  with  the  crest  of 
the  club  upon  their  breasts,  move  swift- 
ly across  the  ice  and  mingle  wTith  their 
opponents.  Strong  and  swift  they  are,, 
too.  They  are  not  perhaps  so  burned 
as  the  blue-shirted  men,  but  they  are  as. 
well  seasoned.  That  little  fellow  is  a. 
wonder  on  skates,  a  Machiavelli  with 
his  stick,  and  an  indefatigable  worker. 
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That  good-looking  lad  with  the  dark, 
romantic  eyes,  is  the  brilliant  cover- 
point,  a  general  at  the  game,  cool,  cal- 
culative  and  courageous.  Yon  stouter 
and  well-built  one  is  a  magnificent 
player,  and  as  much  at  home  on  his 
skates  as  a  Parthian  on  his  horse.  That 
two-hundred  pound  twenty-year  old  will 
play  right  wing  in  the  first  half  ;  a  Her- 
cules of  muscle,  but  as  fair  in  play  as 
King  Arthur  in  the  lists  of  Camelot. 

But  we  have  no  more  time  to  particu- 
larize ;  for,  see  !  the  men  have  taken 
their  places,  the  goal-keepers  are  alert, 
the  center  forwards  face,  the  referee 
gives  the  signal,  the  facing  sticks  are 
struck  simultaneously  and  incisively 
three  times  upon  the  ice  and  three  times 
together  —  and  the  game  has  begun. 

And  oh,  what  a  grand  game  this  is  ! 
We  in  Canada  have  the  two  swiftest, 
simplest  and  most 
beautiful  and  ex- 
citing games  in 
the  world.  Next 
to  a  boat  race,  I  do 
not  think  there  is 
anything  so  blood- 
stirring  as  a  first- 
class  lacrosse 
match  ;  and  next 
to  that,  a  hockey 
match.  These  two 
sports  are  so 
speedy,  the  em- 
bodiment of  so 
much  that  is  thril- 
ling, that  the  ordi- 
nary observer 
stands  spell- 
bound,   entranced, 

amazed.  There  is  no  idle  moment ; 
that  is  the  beauty  of  them.  They  are 
the  epitome  of  swift  and  perpetual  mo- 
tion, that  only  ceases  when  "time" 
shuts  off  the  steam.  I  may  be  a  prophet 
without  honor  either  in  my  native  land 
or  my  adopted  country,  but  I  believe 
that  inside  of  five  years  the  beautiful 
and  scientific  game  of  baseball  will 
have  bowed  to  the  popular  will,  and  the 
still  more  beautiful,  equally  scientific 
and  far  more  thrilling  game  of  lacrosse 
will  reign  in  its  stead.  Why  should  not 
hockey  become  international,  so  far  as 
the  border  cities  and  those  cities  of  the 
great  republic  where  good  ice  can  be 
had,  are  concerned?  It  is  a  "roaring" 
game,  and  as  regards  Canada  there  need 
be  no  uncertain  feeling  as  to  its  longevity. 


But  the  game  in  hand  has  begun. 
There  is  a  delighted  tumult  as  the  puck 
speeds  down  the  ice  toward  the  visitors' 
goal.  The  great  mass  of  the  supporters 
of  the  home  team  stamp  and  roar,  for 
already  the  sanguine  ones  anticipate  a 
goal.  But  in  a  moment  the  little  rubber 
messenger  is  traveling  gayly  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Fast,  and  faster  yet 
the  battle  wages,  and  up  and  down  goes 
Puck,  like  the  tricky,  deceptive  little 
imp  that  he  is.  See  how  grandly  those 
cover-points  work  ;  each  man  laboring 
for  his  colors  like  a  beaver,  always  cov- 
ering the  puck,  and  swiftly  and  surely 
returning  !  But  now,  suddenly,  there  is 
a  fierce  and  stubborn  fight  about  the 
home  goal  !  The  home  defense  fights 
bravely — but,  ah  !  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
the  puck  is  knocked  through,  the  um- 
pire's hand  goes  up,  and  the  cham- 
pion visitors  have 
drawn  first  blood. 

There  is  a  cheer 
from  the  small 
but  valiant  con- 
tingent from  the 
river-girt  metrop- 
olis, but  the  play- 
ers are  at  it  again. 
We  see  infinitely 
better  play  now  ; 
for  the  men  settle 
down  to  cool,  hard 
and  scientific 
work.  The  home 
right  wing  makes 
some  grand  rushes, 
and  again  and 
again  he  reaches 
the  end  in  view. 
But  the  tangible  end  is  not  the  visi- 
ble and  intangible  goal,  and  the  visi- 
tors' point  and  cover-point  are  alert 
and  return  the  puck  to  their  forwards. 
Yet  now  it  can  be  seen  that  the  home 
team  are  getting  the  upper  hand  ;  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely.  They  are  playing 
a  superb  game.  The  cover-point  is  in- 
vincible ;  and  the  forwards  are  every- 
where, but  never  where  they  should  not 
be.  The  visitors'  goal  is  assailed.  Blue 
and  white  become  as  tangled  here  as 
when  a  swift  wind  sweeps  soft  clouds 
across  the  dark  heavens  on  a  stormy 
night.  There  are  many  clever  stops  on 
the  part  of  the  goal-keeper  ;  but  there  is 
a  firm  massing  of  the  home  forces.  Ten 
men  fight  over  the  little  black  object 
that   is   lost   to  the  sight   of  spectators 
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amid  the  tangle  of  a  score  of  legs  and 
half  as  many  sticks.  The  puck  is  forced 
through,  the  umpire's  hand  announces 
that  the  home  team  has  evened  the 
score,  and  the  customary  howl  of  par- 
tisan delight  follows.  Big  men  stamp 
their  feet  and  roar,  small  boys  whistle, 
and  call  derisively  across  to  the  visiting 
contingent  ;  girls  wave  their  hands  and 
their  handkerchiefs  ;  one  enthusiastic 
individual  belabors  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing with  his  cane,  and  the  band  strikes 
up  a  tune  to  which  many  a  foot  keeps 
time.  There  is  another  face  ;  but  a  mo- 
ment later  the  referee's  whistle  an- 
nounces half  time,  and  the  players  van- 
ish to  the  dressing-rooms. 

The  intervening  gap  of  ten  minutes  is 
spent  in  a  desultory  comment  on  the 
chances  of  victory  and  defeat.  The 
home  team  is  confident ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  The  visitors  are 
equally  confident ;  they  also  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  And  so  the  ten 
very  long  minutes  drag  wearily- along  ; 
and  at  last  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
referee's  shrill  call  of  time  is  heard,  the 
puck  is  faced,  and  we  are  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 

It  is  a  second-half  of  surprises.  Each 
individual  member  of  each  hard-striving 
team  seems  imbued  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  to  be  a  bad  half  hour.  It  is 
the  Greek  and  the  Trojan  over  again  ; 
but  unlike  the  "visitors"  in  that  old 
feud,  the  visitors  of  this  evening  are  not 
fighting  under  propitious  gods.  Swift 
and  wonderful  is  the  skating,  the  stops 
superb,  the  dodging  magnificent,  the 
checking  hard  and  determined  ;  each 
separate  factor  of  the  play  so  keen,  so 
quickly  conceived  and  so  swiftly  carried 


out,  that  the  looker-on  is  dazed.  One's 
heart  beats  fast  to  see  it  all.  "  Oh,  well 
stopped  !  "  "  Bravely  played  !  "  "  That 
was  a  hot  shot  on  goal !  "  But  another,, 
and  yet  another  !  And  then — then  there 
is  no  need  to  ask  the  meaning  of  that 
sudden  roar.  The  home  team  has  scored 
the  first  game  of  the  second  half. 

Quickly  the  center  forwards  form 
again.  Away,  away  goes  the  puck  ! 
Another  conference  of  the  powers  about 
the  visitors'  goal.  A  sudden  and  unan- 
imous resolution  by  the  home  men  to 
put  the  puck  through.  Another  roar, 
swelling  out  of  the  one  which  has  not 
yet  died  away.     Score,  three  to  one. 

The  visitors  open  the  fifth  game  with 
a  rush,  such  as  a  gallant  boar,  wounded 
to  death,  might  make.  But  barely  has 
the  home  supporter  laid  aside  the  de- 
lightful vision  of  the  contrasted  numer- 
als, one  and  three,  when  the  puck  again 
passes  between  the  visitors'  goal  posts. 

There  is  no  hope  now  for  the  cham- 
pions ;  but  they  play  on  gamely.  The 
home  men  rest  on  their  honors,  merely 
playing  a  desultory  defense  game  ;  and 
are  presently  surprised  to  see  another 
goal  added  to  the  lonely  unit  of  the  vis- 
itors. There  is  a  cheer  that  is  plucky 
but  forced  from  the  visiting  contingent. 
Two  to  four  is  better  than  one  to  four  ; 
but  that  is  not  much  consolation.  A 
cold  fact  it  is,  indeed.  However,  there 
are  four  minutes  left  to  play,  and  the 
visitors  fight  gamely.  Both  teams  wake 
up,  and  we  have  a  bit  of  play  that  is  like 
lightning.  Then  the  whistle  sounds,  the 
band  plays  a  rhythmical  galop,  the  full 
house  cheers,  the  devoted  ones  swarm 
upon  the  ice  and  about  the  heroes,  and 
the  great  match  has  been  lost  and  won. 
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'HE  results  to 
the  morale  of 
the  National 
Guard  following 
their  services  at 
Homestead  have 
been  most  bene- 
ficial ;  they  have 
more  confidence 
in  themselves  and 
their  officers, 
while  more  fully 
appreciating  the 
necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  rigid  discipline,  and 
yielding  a  more  ready  obedience  to  it. 
The  action  taken  in  the  case  of  lams, 
and  the  result  of  the  trial  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Streator,  have  been  of  service 
to  the  Guard  ;  the  judge's  statement  of 
the  law  in  this  case  has  placed  the  right 
to  stamp  out  riot,  or  sedition  in  the  ranks 
in  time  of  riot,  in  so  clear  a  light  that 
hereafter  it  will  probably  be  unques- 
tioned. 

On  account  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  riot,  some  apprehension  was 
felt  lest  portions  of  the  Guard  should 
"  fraternize  "  with  the  rioters  ;  but  their 
conduct  soon  showed  such  fears  to  be 
groundless.  With  a  single  exception, 
the  behavior  of  the  men  was  all  that 
could  reasonably  have  been  asked.  The 
line  of  demarcation,  between  the  troops 
and  the  former  rioters,  was  more  and 
more  clearly  drawn  as  the  days  passed  ; 
all  efforts  to  draw  them  from  their  alle- 
giance were  repelled ;  there  was  no 
cause  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  men, 


or  their  purpose  to  perform  their  duty 
under  any  and  all  circumstances.  The 
former  rioters  were  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  that  their  maledictions 
were  soon  divided  between  their  former 
employers  and  their  present  opponents. 
Some  friends  of  the  National  Guard 
feared  that  its  work  at  Homestead 
would  result  in  the  formation  and 
growth  of  a  hostile  public  sentiment, 
which  might  seriously  reduce  its  num- 
bers and  endanger  its  former  popular- 
ity. Time  has  shown  this  fear  to  have 
been  groundless  ;  the  number  of  men 
who  left  its  ranks  through  sympathy 
with  labor  agitation  was  so  small  as 
to  be  practically  nothing  ;  their  loss  was 
never  felt,  except  as  their  absence  left 
room  for  the  introduction  into  the  ranks 
of  better  men,  who  came  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  work  they  might  be 
called  to  perform — as  shown  by  recent 
events — and  the   intent   to   perform   it 

thoroughly 
when  called 
upon.  In  - 
stead  of  caus- 
ing compa- 
nies to  be  dis- 
banded, the 
opposite  ef- 
fect has  been 
most  appar- 
ent, if  the 
number  of  ap- 
plications for 
authority  t  o 
recruit  new 
lieut. -col.  a.  krumbhaar.       companies 
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may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion.  The 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  Guard 
(officers  and  enlisted  men  alike)  in  their 
work,  has  been  more  manifest  since 
their  return  than  ever  before.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  matter  of 
target  practice,  unofficial  accounts  of 
which  show  marked  progress  during 
the  past  season.  Many  companies  have 
provided  themselves  with  "gallery 
ranges  "  in  their  armories,  where,  with 
reduced  charges  in  their  Springfield 
rifles,  they  can  continue  their  summer's 


tracted  there.  Service  in  the  National 
Guard  is  not  entirely  free  from  danger, 
but  everything  is  done  which  medical 
science  can  suggest  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  men,  and  to  care  for  them  when 
sick. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  a  portion 
of  the  Guard  to  secure  a  supply  of 
rations  for  their  troops,  when  taking  the 
field,  by  making  contracts  with  reliable 
merchants  in  the  several  towns  where 
companies  are  located,  for  furnishing 
and  delivering  to  the  companies  at  the 
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1.  Major-Gen.  Snowden.     2.  Lt.-Col.  Geo.  H.  North,  A.  A.  G.    3.  Lt.-Col.  Rush  S.  Huidekoper,  Surgeon-in-Chief 
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work  on  the  "field  ranges,"  and  where 
friendly  matches  between  rival  teams 
tend  to  maintain  interest. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  and  well  directed 
efforts  of  the  Medical  Corps,  no  death 
occurred,  from  disease,  at  Homestead  ; 
and  the  town  received  such  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  as  had  never 
before  been  known  in  its  history.  Sev- 
eral deaths  have  occurred  since  the 
return  of  the  troops,  from  disease  con- 


railroad  station,  whenever  called  upon, 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  contract 
(including  enough  for  three  days'  full 
rations  for  each  man).  The  utility  of 
this  is  so  manifest  that  it  will  probably 
become  the  general  practice  when  its 
advantages  are  shown  by  a  practical 
test.  Though  all  may  be  ordered  to 
provide  themselves  three  days'  rations, 
as  was  the  case  at  Homestead,  unless 
company  commanders  are  careful  to  see 
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to  the  enforcement  of  the  order  personally,  the  wise  men 
of  the  company  fill  their  haversacks,  while  the  foolish 
ones  provide  themselves  only  a  lunch  (which  is  prob- 
ably eaten  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers),  and  trust  to 
the  possibilities  of  railroad  restaurants  or  the  gener- 
osity of  their  companions  for  their  future  supply,  with 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  and  sometimes  of  the  latter.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  reasons  which  render  the  procur- 
ing of  three  days'  cooked  rations,  by  the  individual 
men,  impracticable,  and  against  such  a  possibility  proper 
provision  should  be  made  alike  for  all. 

The   result  of  the  test  of  1892  was  most  gratifying 
to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  National. 
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1.  Major-Gen.  George  R.  Snowden,  Commanding  Division  N.  G.  P. 

2.  Lt.-Col.  George  H.  North,  Assist.  Adjt.-Gen.  Division  Staff. 

3.  Lt.-Col.  Austen  Curtin,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  Division  Staff. 

4.  Lt.-Col.  Chas.  S.  Greene,  Ordnance  Officer  and  Provost  Marshal,  Division  Staff 

5.  Lt.-Col.  W.  J.  Elliott,  Inspector  Division  Staff. 

6.  Lt.-'Col.  Samuel  S.  Hartranft,  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  Division  Staff. 

7.  Lt.-Col.  Ralph  F.  Cullinan,  Quartermaster  Division  Staff. 

8.  Major  Barton  D.  Evans,  Aide-de  Camp,  Division  Staff. 

q.  Major  A.  Lawrence  Wetherill,  Aide-de-Camp,  Division  Staff. 

10.  Major  James  A.  G.  Campbell,  Aide-de-Camp,  Division  Staff. 

Guard,  and  its  lessons  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  all  who 
carefully  study  the  "  Campaign."  Major  Wm.  J.  Volk- 
mar,United  States  Army,  who  was  present  during  the  en- 
campment and  inspected  the  Guard,  says  in  his  report  to 
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Second  Lt.  and  Q.  M.  Loyd.    First  Lt.  and  Asst.  Surgeon  Dr.  James  L.  Srode 

Jr.  First  Ll.  Edward  Eichenlaub.     Capt.  Alfred  E.  Hunt.     Sr.  First  Lt. 

Lewis  T.  Brown.     Second  Lt.  Rupert  C.  Kemmell. 


the  War  Department,  "  I  desire  to  bear 
witness  to  the  earnestness  of  the  soldiers 
of  that  State  in  thoroughly  learning  what 
military  duty  means,  and  in  doing  it.  It 
is  not  yet  anything  like  a  perfect  ma- 
chine, but  it  is  trying  to  become  one, 
and  may  well  serve  as  a  good  model  to 
other  commonwealths." 

The  Guard  was  rep- 
resented by  a  brigade 
at  New  York  City,  in 
October,  1892,  to  as- 
sist in  the  celebra- 
tion of  "  Columbus 
Day,"  and  no  troops 
received  higher  praise 
for  soldierly  appear- 
ance from  military 
critics,  than  these  men 
who  appeared  in  field 
dress  and  equipment. 

The  entire  Division 
attended  the  ceremon- 
ies of  Inauguration 
Day,  1893,  taking  part 
in  the  parade,  en- 
during the  hardships 
incident  to  the  accom- 
panying snow  and 
wind  storm  with 
soldier-like  equanim- 
ity, and  receiving 
much      praise      from 


COL.  T.   BURCHFIELD. 

those  qualified  to 
properly  estimate  the 
value  of  troops,  as 
well  as  from  the 
"crowds"  of  specta- 
tors. 

From  some  quarters 
have  come  remarks 
of  a  most  disagree- 
able character  over 
the  appearance  of 
Pennsylvania's  Na- 
tional Guard  in  a 
service  uniform  instead  of  in  full 
dress.  As  before  stated,  the  only 
uniform  allowed  to  be  worn  on  duty 
is  the  undress  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

In  the  reaction  from  the  single  gaudy 
uniform  of  1877,  which  was  unfit  for  serv- 
ice, the  present  Guard  is  furnished  only 
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Capt.  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Commanding  Battery  B,  Second  Brigade,  N.  G. 

2.  Sr.  First  Lt.  Lewis  T.  Brown,  Second  Brigade,  N.  G.  P. 

3.  Jr.  First  Lt.  Edward  Eichenlaub,  Second  Brigade.  N.  G.  P. 

Second  Lt.  and  Quartermaster  Alfred  G.  Loyd,  Second  Brigade.  N.  G.  : 
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a  service  uniform, 
which  is  not  meant 
for  display.  Be- 
fore many  more 
years  pass,  the 
pride  which  the 
people  of  the  State 
feel  in  their  Na- 
tional Guard  may 
cause  them  to  in- 
sist upon  the  men 
being  provided 
with  a  Dress  uni- 
form, to  be  used  oniy  upon  occasions  of 
ceremony — just  as  they  themselves  lay 
aside  their  ordinary  "  working  clothes  " 
upon  such  occasions,  and  don  their  "  Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting-suit." The  time  for 
providing  such  a  uniform,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  has  nearly  arrived.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  to  that  effect  among  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  various 
organizations,  which  will  eventually 
make  itself  felt.  Such  a  uniform,  if 
furnished  (or  allowed)  should  be  the 
same  for  all. 

But  whether  in  "  full  dress,"  or  in 
"field  dress  and  equipment,"  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Pennsylvania  to-day 
stands  ready  to  take  the  field  (a  Divis- 
ion of  8,300  troops),  armed,  disciplined, 
and  equipped  for  active  service,  in  all 


HEADQUARTERS    AT    HOMESTEAD. 

its  branches,  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  receipt  of  a  call  from  either 
the  State  or  the  Nation  ;  while  in  case 
of  war  this  Division  could,  in  a  very 
few  days,  be  readily  raised  to  more  than 
double  its  present  number  of 
n      well-drilled,  experienced  and 

i  effective  men. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
I  Egle,  State  Librarian  (Chief 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  N.  G.  P.)  for 
much  valuable  infor- 
mation, personally  giv- 
en, as  well  as  for  that 
obtained  from  his 
"  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" and  other  pa- 
pers. 
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THERE  is  a  picturesque  village  of 
the  Apennines,  stone-paved,  hill- 
girdled,  whose  public  square  is 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  stage 
scene  arranged  for  a  drama  of  peasant 
life.  The  low  curves  of  the  mountains 
hem  it  in,  the  deep,  clear  sky  bends 
above  it,  balconied  houses  and  project- 
ing roofs  surround  it,  streets  and  lanes 
diverge  like  wings,  cafes  and  little 
shops  give  the  appropriate  setting,  and 
a  grass-plat  in  the  center,  shaded  by 
drooping  acacias,  makes  a  fitting  bower 
for  the  heroine  of  the  play. 

In  the  background  stands  a  palazzo, 
as  the  villagers  call  it :  a  gray  stone 
house  with  flowers  abloom  on  all  the 
window  ledges.  Within  the  palazzo 
once  dwelt  a  rich  and  eccentric  Eng- 
lishman— eccentric  because,  though  he 


might  have  figured  in  the  great  world, 
he  chose  to  seclude  himself  in  a  moun- 
tain hamlet  and  be  good  to  the  poor. 
Still,  it  helped  the  stage  illusion,  that 
sombre,  rough-hewn  palazzo,  with  the 
Signore  Inglese  leaning  out  over  the 
balcony-rail  while  the  last  glow  of  sun- 
set melted  into  the  pearly  dusk  of  an 
Italian  night. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  was  a 
strange  erection,  grotesque  almost,  in 
the  semi-darkness.  A  horizontal  bar 
was  stretched  on  temporary  poles,  to 
which  were  hung  small  tin  lanterns 
with  double  wicks,  while  a  square  of 
bed-quilt,  torn,  dusty  and  discolored, 
was  spread  on  the  ground  beneath.  The 
ring  itself  was  formed  by  a  solid  pha- 
lanx of  village  children  with  a  strenu- 
ous pressure  from  behind  of  the  village 
fathers,  wives  and  grandsires. 

The  phalanx  swayed  and  vibrated 
with  anticipation,  the  lanterns  flickered 
and  dripped  sprinklings  of  oil  over  the 
impatient  assemblage,  when  suddenly 
the  loud  rat-tat-tat  of  a  drum  beat  upon 
the  air,  as  round  the  sharp  angle  of  the 
village  street  appeared  three  gorgeous 
creatures  in  bespangled  circus  attire. 
The  foremost,  a  gay  and  gallant  youth, 
held  a  brazen  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and 
blew  into  it  so  vigorously  that  his  ruddy 
cheeks  puffed  out  like  those  of  a  cinque- 
cento  cherub.  Following  him  closely 
came  a  woman  in  a  short  satin  petti- 
coat, with  a  heavy  drum  slung  over 
her  shoulders  by  a  broad  leather  band. 
She  walked  as  though  the  weight  of  the 
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drum  were  nothing  to  her,  and  she 
glanced  about  complacently  as  though 
her  manipulation  of  the  drumsticks 
were  a  triumph  of  art.  Last  came  the 
clown,  the  Pagliaccio,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  in  wide  Turkish  trou- 
sers, which  he  held  out  at  the  sides  by 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  as  though  to  drop 
a  courtesy.  As  he  nodded  waggishly 
to  right  and  left,  the  tassel  of  his  red 
cotton  fool's  cap  flapped  about  his  ears, 
his  huge  pasteboard  nose  opened  a  way 
before  him,  while 
the  death's  head 
and  cross-bones, 
appliqued  to  the 
back  of  his  wide 
linen  tunic,  show- 
ed as  the  trade- 
mark of  his  call- 
ing. All  three 
were  greeted 
with  tumultuous 
applause,  but 
every  barefoot 
youngster  in  the 
ring  clapped  his 
hands  and  shout- 
ed at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "Pagli- 
accio !  Pagliac- 
cio ! " 

It  was  a  piti- 
ful little  show 
enough.  A  few 
somersaults  over 
the  bar,  dozens 
of  time-worn 
jokes,  some 
ground-and-lofty 
tumbling,  with 
clumsy  mimicry 
by  the  clown ; 
j  esting  dia- 
logues, and  two 
or     three     good 

songs.  It  was  Pagliaccio  who  sang, 
Pagliaccio  who  tumbled  most  loftily, 
Pagliaccio  who  did  all  the  hard  work 
and  who  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
Who  won  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 

The  woman  in  the  short  satin  petti- 
coat hopped  about  on  stilts,  sang  a  song 
or  two  very  much  out  of  tune,  danced 
to  Pagliaccio's  whistling,  and  beat  the 
drum  incessantly  whenever  the  two 
men  were  performing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  back-handed  slapping  and 
knocking  about.  Pagliaccio  went  all  to 
pieces  continually,  and  continually  re- 


covered himself  in  a  manner  known 
only  to  clowns.  It  was  only  when  he 
sang,  accompanying  himself  on  a  gui- 
tar, that  he  dropped  his  buffoonery ; 
and  then  he  seemed  like  another  man  ; 
like  one  whose  soul  was  filled  with  the 
love  of  music,  and  who  would  not  de- 
grade his  art  for  applause,  or  the  cheap 
reward  of  making  people  laugh,  or  even 
for  bread.  Meanwhile  the  woman  went 
all  about  with  Pagliaccio's  red  cotton  cap 
in  her  hand,  to  collect  the  village  coppers. 

Once,  while 
the  pretty  Tum- 
bler diverted  the 
audience,  the 
woman  filled  the 
lamps  again  with 
kerosene,  cut  the 
wicks  and  re- 
hung  them  one 
by  one  to  the 
poles.  Then  she 
knelt  noncha- 
lantly and  wiped 
the  oil  from  her 
hands  on  the 
edge  of  the  old 
bed-quilt. 

Each  time  that 
she  passed  the 
hat  she  emptied 
the  coppers  into 
a  small  wooden 
box,  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock 
ywith  a  satisfied 
click  and  fasten- 
ed it  again  to  her 
girdle.  Then 
with  an  outward 
sweep  of  her 
bare,  muscular 
arms,  she  would 
push  aside  the  en- 
croaching crowd 
of  small  boys  and  widen  the  constantly 
narrowing  ring  with  "  Do  me  the  favor, 
ragazzi.  Make  room,  make  room."  Her 
form  was  towering,  her  hands  weighty, 
the  power  of  her  persuasion  irresistible 
and  the  little  lads  fell  back  upon  their 
grandsires  with  effect.  At  such  mo- 
ments there  resounded  a  low  murmur- 
ous rumble  that  was  no  applause. 

There  were  women  in  the  throng, 
women  young  and  old  ;  some  with  tooth- 
less gums  stretched  wide  at  Pagliaccio's 
jokes,  others  with  babes  in  their  arms 
— Madonnas  out  of  frames — and  many 
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young  girls  with  their  hair  heaped  high 
on  their  heads,  dusky  bangs  shading 
their  eyes,  and  strings  of  glass  beads 
gleaming  about  their  throats.  They 
locked  arms  with  one  another,  laughing 
and  chatting,  and  called  out  now  and 
then  a  saucy  word  of  applause.  They 
did  not  care  much  for  Pagliaccio,  who 
was  old  and  ugly  they  said,  but  they 
tried  to  win  glances  from  the  handsome 
young  Tumbler. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  stood 
apart,  quite  apart ;  even  the  toothless 
ones  left  a  space  about  her.  Her  at- 
titude was  that  of  one  who  preferred  to 
stand  alone, 
her  face  was 
full  of  scorn 
for  her  com- 
panions—  for 
herself,  per- 
haps,—  but 
eager  and 
childlike 
when  she 
turned  it  to- 
ward the  ring. 
The  other 
girls  would 
not  know  her; 
she  was  only 
Laudomia,  the 
village  butt 
and  scorn;  and 
the  Madonna 
mothers  drew 
their  babes 
away  when  in 
the  press  and 
Jam  of  the 
retreating 
throng  she 
touched  them 
unawares. 

Laudomia  was  an  orphan,  a  foundling; 
she  had  been  left  on  the  parish  years  ago 
one  bitter  winter's  night  when  it  ,/ould 
have  been  cruel  to  cast  even  a  dog  out 
into  the  storm.  "  Whoever  left  it  there 
planned  the  moment  well,"  complained 
the  old  wives.  But  the  Municipio  made 
out  papers  and  pulled  red  tape  and  sat 
in  consultation  two  hours  a  day  for  one 
whole  month,  as  to  whether  the  parish 
should  or  should  not  allow  the  child  to 
grow  up  in  its  midst.  Everybody  knew 
what  the  end  would  be.  Had  not  the 
babe  been  given  alread)7-,  even  the  very 
night  of  the  storm,  to  old  Abbandonata, 
who  would  not  willingly  resign  either  it 
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or  its  board  money  ?  But  the  villagers 
said  the  Municipio  must  take  its  time  ; 
else  who  could  believe  it  had  aught  to  do. 
Thus  she  had  been  suffered  to  grow 
up,  with  no  more  tending  than  would 
barely  suffice.  And  she  had  been  taught 
to  call  the  old  woman  Nonna  (grand- 
mother) which  was  a  special  gracious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Abbandonata.  She 
did  her  duty  by  the  foundling,  teaching 
her  to  work  after  the  not  altogether 
original  method  of  putting  upon  her  all 
her  own  household  tasks,  and  letting 
her  carry  on  her  young  back  the  heavy 
baskets  of  fagots  and  dried  grass  and 

golden  chest- 
nuts when  the 
harvest  ripen- 
ed. She  taught 
her  so  well, 
indeed,  that  at 
fourteen  the 
girl  was  ready 
to  go  out  to 
service — was 
more  than 
ready  to  leave 
her  nonna. 

Her  first  ser- 
vice was  with 
the  barber's 
wife,  though 
that  included 
barber  service 
too.  Not  the 
actual  cutting 
of  hair  and 
shaving  of 
beards,  but  it 
was  she  who 
must  keep  the 
shaving  towels 
washed,  the 
razors  sharp- 
ened, and  all  the  implements  in  order 
and  under  the  hand. 

The  barber's  sposa  was  hard  and 
sharp,  with  a  tongue  as  cutting  as 
her  husband's  razor,  the  village  wives 
agreed.  As  a  girl  there  had  been  only 
a  tendency  to  sharpness,  but  it  had  de- 
veloped under  the  fostering  influence 
of  a  prosperous  married  life. 

The  barber  was  not  sharp,  far  from 
it  (in  this  world  things  are  apt  to  get 
themselves  evened  up  in  some  way). 
He  was  the  village  organist,  and  some- 
thing weird  and  beautiful  stirred  in  his 
finger  tips  when  he  played.  The  vil- 
lagers scorned  it  as  a  thing  they  could 
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not  understand,  but  the  summer  guests 
always  came  to  sit  on  the  low  wall  out- 
side the  church  and  listen. 

"  All  very  well,"  commented  the  Sposa, 
with  a  knowing  shake  of  the  head. 
"  they  who  listen  to  his  playing  come 
also  to  the  shop  to  be  shaved,  but " 

The  villagers  nodded  their  heads  and 
echoed  the  "  but "  in  their  hearts. 
Whatever  could  the  barber  have  done 
without  his  wife  ?  She  could  drive  a 
man  up,  to  be  sure,  with  that  tongue  of 
hers,  but  poor  woman — without  her 
driving  and  saving  and  scolding,  the 
barber  himself  would  never  have  been 
able  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head. 

She  took  the  girl  into  her  service  and 
taught  her  well,  somewhat  after  the 
Nonna's  method  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
to  the  shame  of  Laudomia's  origin  was 
added  the  scorn  of  a  suspected  crime. 
It  was  this  way  :  One  day  the  Sposa 
had  a  spasm  of  house  cleaning.  Boxes 
and  bags  and  wardrobes  were  emptied 
of  their  contents,  things  being  brought 
to  light  that  the  Sposa  had  half  forgot- 
ten she  possessed.  Laudomia  was  laden 
with  yellow  soap  and  scrubbing  brushes 
— never  had  there  been  such  a  time. 
The  barber  went  away  ;  he  closed  his 
shop  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 
went  to  the  organ  loft  to  play,  but  not 
so  might  he  escape.  When  he  ventured 
home  at  night  to  his  bowl  of  minestre 
a  woful  tale  was  poured  into  his  ears. 

"  The  girl,  the  girl  that  we  have  taken 
into  our  home,  the  viper  !  " 

Certain  small  articles,  a  knitted  shawl, 
a  bright-bordered  handkerchief,  a  silken 
scarf  from  the  Sposa's  wedding  outfit, 
and  half  a  dozen  barber  towels,  had 
bean  discovered  by  her  in  Laudomia's 
trunk,  her  trunk  that  was  only  a  small 
wooden  box  knocked  together  by  the 
village  carpenter. 

The  Sposa  faced  her  husband  with 
the  scarf  and  towels  in  her  hands.  She 
pointed  to  the  trunk  in  irate  silence. 
Who  could  doubt  such  proofs  ? 

The  barber  sighed.  "  She  is  but  a 
child,"  he  said,  "  and  an  orphan  child." 

The  Sposa  sniffed  ;  then  she  cut  a 
wedge  of  black  bread  and  poured  out  a 
glass  of  water  and  carried  both  up  to  a 
little  room  under  the  roof  where  Lau- 
domia was  imprisoned.  She  turned  the 
great  iron  key  in  the  rusty  lock,  opened 
the  door  by  the  merest  crack  and  shoved 
the  food  in  without  a  word. 

The  child  lived  in  the  loft  for  three 


weeks,  eating  only  bread  and  water  and 
longing  as  she  had  never  longed  before 
for  a  run  in  the  fields,  a  breath  of  sweet 
air,  or  even  for  occupation — something 
to  pass  the  thrice  weary  hours.  At  first 
she  had  protested  her  innocence  loudly, 
in  anger,  and  afterward  with  tears  ;  but 
later  she  had  turned  proud  and  silent, 
while  all  the  people  cried  : 

"  She  is  a  thief  and  in  prison.  She 
has  stolen  the  Sposa's  towels  and  the 
fringed  scarf  she  wore  on  her  wedding 
day.  Ah,  this  is  what  comes  of  adopt- 
ing foundlings  into  our  village — babes 
who  are  born  of  no  one  knows  whom, 
the  devil  himself  mayhap." 

But  three  weeks  hold  many  days,  and 
the  days  are  long  ;  so  at  last  there  were 
others  besides  the  barber  who  pitied 
Laudomia. 

"  Unlock  the  door,  Sposa,"  they  ad- 
vised ;  "let  the  girl  out.  Thief  she 
may  be,  though  it's  never  been  proved  ; 
but  at  least  you  have  back  your  roba, 
and  there's  nothing  else  to  be  gained. 
She  has  no  legacy  to  leave  thee  in  pay- 
ment for  thy  bread  and  water." 

The  Sposa  sniffed.  The  wind  had 
changed  and  might  blow  her  ill ;  so  she 
unlocked  the  door  and  let  the  girl  out. 

Laudomia  went  straight  to  her  trunk, 
the  little  wooden  box  that  had  always 
stood  open,  that  had  never  had  either 
lock  or  key.  She  folded  her  calico 
skirts  and  jackets  and  laid  them  in  ; 
then  she  lifted  the  box  to  her  strong, 
young  shoulders,  used  from  earliest 
childhood  to  the  bearing  of  heavy  loads. 
She  walked  down  the  stairs  and  out 
through  the  barber  shop  to  the  street ; 
then  down  the  long  street  and  across 
the  piazza.  Her  step  was  defiant,  her 
head  held  high  ;  she  knew  all  eyes  were 
upon  her.  But  she  vouchsafed  neither 
a  word  nor  a  glance  as  she  carried  the 
box,  step  by  step,  through  the  village, 
turning  at  last  across  the  threshold  of 
Abbandonata. 

"  It  is  you,  then  ?  "  said  the  old  wom- 
an, looking  up  from  the  straw  she 
was  weaving. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl.  "But  I'll 
earn  my  own  wedge  of  bread." 

People  had  begun  to  pity  her,  and  be- 
cause of  their  pity  there  went  a  vague 
rumor  through  the  village — no  one  could 
tell  where  it  started — that  the  barber 
had  often  looked  with  kindly  eyes  on 
the  girl,  had  tried  to  lighten  her  duties, 
and     that    once — once — he     had    even 
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placed  a  fatherly  kiss  upon  her  cheek  ; 
and  then  they  remembered,  too,  that 
there  had  never  been  a  child  in  the 
barber's  home.  It  was  but  two  days 
later  that'  the  Sposa's  finery  had  been 
found  in  Laudomia's  box. 

But  the  girl  had  come  out  of  her 
prison  with  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  They  point  me  out  to  every  stranger 
as  a  thief ;  they  tell  that  I  have  been 
three  weeks  in  prison  ;  they  like  to  tell 
it — and  then  they  dare  to  pity  me." 

For  three  years  she  earned  her  bread 
by  doing  chance  services  for  the  vil- 
lagers, the  forestiere  and  the  farmers  of 
the  higher  hills.  She  was  right  about 
the  gossip.  They  told  her  story — pity- 
ingly, and  always  adding  that  the  theft 
was  never  proved ;  but  they  told  it. 
Laudomia  shrank  from  every  stranger, 
read  pity  or  aversion  in  every  new  face, 
and  resented  both.  Hunger  she  could 
bear,  and  the  fierce  cold  of  winter  ;  but 
pity  she  would  none  ;  and  charity — that 
they  had  never  dared  to  offer  her. 

Once,  when  the  villagers  were  har- 
vesting their  chestnuts,  the  barber  met 
her  in  a  secluded  path,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  her  basket  as  she  came 
zigzag  down  the  hill. 

He  stopped  her  and  tried  to  stammer 
forth  an  apology. 

"  I'm  sorry,  ragazza.  It  was  never  I 
that  blamed  you." 

She  did  not  lift  her  eyes,  and  he 
fumbled  in  his  vest  pocket  for  a  pack- 
age of  coins  that  he  had  carried  about 
with  him  for  months  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her.  Now  he  would  fain  have 
slipped  them  into  her  hand,  saying  : 

"  They  are  your  wage,  child." 

She  dashed  them  back  at  him  so  that 
they  fell  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  He 
looked  after  her  as  she  went  swiftly 
down  the  path,  and  sighed.  Then  he 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  scattered 
coins  ;  they  had  been  hard-earned. 

This  evening,  as  she  stood  in  the 
throng  watching  the  brave  little  circus 
show,  she  was  trying  not  to  show  that 
she  cared  ;  she  would  not  wince  when 
the  young  girls  drew  aside,  nor  when 
the  pretty  babies  were  withheld  from 
her  touch. 

The  show  was  marvelous  to  her. 
She  liked  the  tumbler's  blond  curls, 
his  merry  blue  eyes,  and  his  wonderful 
leaps  in  the  air.  And  the  clown  was  so 
witty,  and  he  sang  like  a  primo  tenore, 
she  thought ;   and  he  looked  so  queer 


when  he  held  out  the  folds  of  his  Turk- 
ish trousers  and  danced  round  and  round 
to  let  them  all  see  the  death's  head  and 
cross-bones  on  his  back. 

But  most  beautiful  of  them  all  was 
the  woman,  with  her  spangled  dress  of 
rosy  satin,  her  bare,  lace-frilled  arms, 
her  rosetted  shoes.  "  Like  a  fairy," 
thought  Laudomia.  Then  how  lightly 
she  danced  and  pirouetted,  even  on  the 
very  tips  of  her  toes  !  The  girl  saw 
only  the  flowing  hair,  the  waving  arms, 
the  stage  smile ;  she  did  not  see  the 
deep,  haggard  lines  that  no  paint  could 
hide,  nor  the  lusterless,  tired  eyes. 

When  the  woman  sang,  Laudomia 
started ;  she  had  the  voice  of  a  virago. 
Perhaps  it  had  only  grown  hoarse  and 
rough  from  the  need  of  calling  out  so 
loudly,  night  after  night,  to  the  boys  : 
"  Do  me  the  favor,  ragazzi.  Crowd 
back,  crowd  back  !" 

But  when  Pagliaccio  sang,  how  differ- 
ent !  He  stood  up,  straight  and  tall  and 
stately,  not  making  fun  any  more  ;  and 
his  voice  rolled  out  full  and  strong  and 
sweet,  like  organ  tones.  It  made  her 
think  of  the  days  when  she  had  loved  to 
hear  the  barber  play  in  the  church. 

Once  Pagliaccio's  eyes  looked  straight 
into  hers.  She  thought  it  was  by  acci- 
dent ;  but  he  happened  to  be  singing — 

"O  cara,  cara  mia, 
Te,  chi  io  amo." 

"  Dear  one  !  " — it  was  almost  as  if  he 
had  spoken  the  words  only  to  her — "  I 
love  thee  !  "  What  must  it  be,  then,  to 
be  loved  ? 

She  had  scarcely  looked  at  him  be- 
fore, for  his  face  was  hidden  under  its 
powder  and  patches.  He  was  only  Pag- 
liaccio, the  clown,  the  fool — ugly  enough 
in  contrast  with  the  brave  blond  youth 
who  turned  somersaults. 

"  He  is  not  beautiful,"  she  told  her- 
self, "  except  that  he  is  big  and  strong." 
But  the  eyes  that  looked  by  chance  into 
hers  were  kindly,  and  the  voice  exqui- 
sitely tender  in  which  he  sang  "  O  cara, 
cara  mia  ! " 

The  circus  woman  kept  her  eyes  open 
shrewdly  ;  she  had  formed  the  habit  in 
her  nightly  gyrations  after  coppers 
where  coppers  were  scarce.  "  Pagliac- 
cio will  take  a  wife  from  the  village," 
she  said  to  her  husband,  the  Tumbler. 

The  show  was  over,  and  he  was  help- 
ing her  gather  the  lanterns  and  the  old 
bed-quilt  to  carry  home  to  their  trattoria. 
"  He  has  lighted  his  eye  on   that   girl 
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they  call  thief.  He  does  well.  There 
needs  another  woman  to  help  with  the 
packing  and  scrubbing.  Besides,  she  is 
straight  and  well  made,  and  her  face  is 
not  ill :  with  a  patch  here  and  there  of 
rouge  on  the  cheeks,  it  will  pass." 

"  She  is  younger  than  you  ;  she  might 
win  all  the  applause,"  suggested  the 
Tumbler  slyly. 

"  Che,  die  !  And  I'm  willing,  if  she 
would  but  help  with  the  lamps  and  beat 
the  drum  when  my  head  aches,  and  pass 
the  cap — " 

"  And  pocket  the  coppers,  perhaps  ?  " 


and  in  his  heart  he  had  but  one  auditor. 
He  jested  and  danced  and  tumbled  for 
them  all — and  the  coppers  ;  but  he  sang 
for  her. 

The  third  evening  there  was  a  lottery. 
The  ragged  bed-quilt  was  strewn  with 
gewgaws,  toys  and  trinkets  and  glitter- 
ing baubles  of  pinchbeck.  There  were 
also  hand-mirrors  and  tin  dippers  and 
little  copper  water  jars.  Slips  of  paper 
were  distributed  among  the  spectators, 
the  village  boys  seizing  them  eagerly, 
and  the  grandsires  nothing  loath.  Pag- 
liaccio  leaned  over  and  stretched  one  out 
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laughed  the  Tumbler.  "  Pagliaccio  does 
well  to  make  love  to  a  thief." 

Three  nights  the  strolling  players 
performed  in  the  piazza,  and  each  night 
Laudomia  was  in  her  place,  pressing 
close  behind  the  children  in  the  inner 
circle  of  the  ring. 

The  "  Cara,  cara  mia"  was  ever  ring- 
ing in  her  ears,  and  she  sang  it  to  her- 
self softly  all  day  over  her  work.  Each 
night,  too,  Pagliaccio  looked  deep  into 
her  eyes  as  he  sang  his  favorite  refrain, 


to  Laudomia  with  a  smile.  It  was  a 
queer  smile.  No  doubt  it  was  kindly, 
even  sweet ;  but  it  drew  the  lampblacked 
lines  of  his  face  all  away.  The  woman 
thrust  her  hand  into  a  deep  bag  to  draw 
the  duplicated  numbers  which  the  Tum- 
bler called  out  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 
Prizes  fell  to  right  and  left,  to  be  caught 
in  toil-worn  hands  or  little,  clutching 
fingers  and  displayed  exultingly.  There 
was  laughter  and  jesting,  the  audience 
being  in  good  humor  with  itself,  and  the 
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actors  not  ill-pleased  with  their  three 
days'  harvest.  Suddenly  Pagliaccio 
thrust  his  long,  red  pasteboard  nose  out 
over  the  row  of  heads  and  pressed  a 
package  into  Laudomia's  hand. 

"  For  thee,  cara,  cara  mia,"  he  sang 
softly  under  his  breath.  She  made  no 
answer,  and  her  head  drooped  quickly, 
but  she  held  the  parcel  close  clasped. 

Pagliaccio  was  already  in  possession 
of  her  story,  for  the  village  was  small. 


From  the  first  he  urged  her  to  come 
away  with  him. 

"Begin  again,"  he  said,  "in  a  new 
world  and  among  strangers.  In  my 
care  no  one  shall  dare  to  call  thee 
thief.'" 

"  What  dost,  thou  think  thyself  ? "  she 
asked,  anxiously.  "  Dost  thou  believe 
it  when  they  tell  thee  I  am  thief  ?  " 

"  Chi  lo  sa  ?"  he  answered,  lightly. 

When    she   pressed  the   question    he 
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And,  besides,  who  could  refrain  from 
telling  the  most  thrilling  tale  in  all  its 
annals  ?  But  he  had  known  hard  lines 
himself.  His  rough,  kindly  heart  went 
out  to  the  girl  who  was  a  thief — and  an 
orphan. 

In  the  daytime  he  watched  for  her  in 
the  woodland  paths  as  she  went  about 
her  work.  Without  his  paint  and  patches 
his  smile  was  not  distorted,  and  the 
voice  with  which  he  wooed  her  was  his 
singing  voice. 


shrugged 
sing  : 


his    shoulders,  and  began  to 

"Cara,  cara  mia, 
Te,  chi  io  amo." 

And  before  the  three  days  were  over  he 
had  won  her  promise. 

She  held  his  simple  gift  close  pressed 
in  her  hand.  It  was  only  a  lottery  bau- 
ble, but  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  she  had  received  a  gift  or  been  ten- 
derly cared  for. 

Pagliaccio   pushed   his  way   through 
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the  crowd  and  drew  the  girl's  hand  into 
his  arm. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said,  as  with  the  free 
hand  he  thrust  the  small  boys  aside, 
leaving  a  clear  passage  straight  back  to 
the  center  of  the  ring.  Laudomia 
shrank. 

"  There — before  them  all  ? " 

"Choose,  child,"  said Pagliaccio,  firm- 
ly.    "  Choose  once  for  all." 

"  I  choose,"  she  whispered.    "  Go  on." 

He  led  her  into  the  ring,  and  the 
crowd  fell  back  amazed.  There  was  a 
sudden  silence.  Only  one  voice  spoke. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Abbandonata. 

"  The  babe  that  I  nursed  as  a  mother; 
the  no-name  child  that  would  have 
starved  but  for  me  ;  see,  the  ungrateful ! 
She  deserts  me  now  in  my  old  age,  I, 
her  nonna —  And  she  gives  her  hand  to 
a  stranger." 

A  murmur  went  through  the  crowd. 

"  Che  vuole :  is  she  not  a  thief  ? " 

Pagliaccio  tore  off  his  tasseled  fools- 
cap, his  shock  wig  and  his  pasteboard 
nose  and  cried  :  "  The  girl  has  promised 
to  be  my  wife."  Then  sweeping  a  swift, 
keen  glance  around  the  ring  he  added: 
"  If  you  have  pretty  names  for  her, 
speak  them  to  my  face  !  " 

The  crowd  was  still :  Laudomia  clung 
to  Pagliaccio's  arm  ;  only  the  nonna 
whined.  The  Signore  Inglese  was  look- 
ing down  from  his  flower-wreathed 
ledges,  but  he  drew  back  from  the 
window  and  a  moment  later  the  crowd 
found  itself  making  way  for  him,  as  he 
entered  the  ring.  The  humor  of  the 
thing  seized  him  and  he  laughed 
pleasantly. 

Then  he  caught  the  tasseled  cap  and 
dropping  into  it  a  golden  coin,  handed 
it  back  to  the  clown  who  was  grinning 
broadly. 

"  For  Pagliaccio's  bride  !  "  said  the 
Signore  Inglese. 

The  word  flew  like  magic.  Coppers 
came  out  of  hitherto  copperless  pockets; 


the  ragazzi  and  the  pretty  girls  and  the 
Madonna  mothers  all  spared  a  bit  penny; 
and  the  summer  guests,  sipping  ices  at 
the  cafe  tables,  laughed  merrily  as  they 
tossed  one  silver  franc  after  another  into 
the  little  cap  until  it  was  full. 

Going  here  and  there  about  the  piazza 
Laudomia's  hand  was  held  fast-locked 
in  Pagliaccio's  arm.  Once  or  twice  she 
struggled  to  get  away,  feeling  the  curious 
eyes  on  her  face. 

•'  Corraggio  !  "  he  said  reassuringly. 

But  at  last  he  drew  her  away  from 
the  light  and  the  glare  and  the  throng, 
saying:  "  Let  us  count  the  coins,  perhaps 
thou  hast  a  fortune." 

She  laughed  at  that  and  nestled  with- 
in his  arm  while  he  poured  the  money 
into  her  apron.  As  they  counted  it  over 
and  over  her  face  grew  white.  There 
were  more  than  one  hundred  francs. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise, 
then  Pagliaccio  spoke  gaily,  though  his 
voice  trembled. 

"  See,  beloved,  thou  art  indeed — " 

"  An  heiress  !  "  she  interrupted  him. 
"  How  can  it  be  true  ?  And  yet,  and  yet 
thou  had'st  thought  to  marry  a — " 

"  Speak  not  the  word ! "  he  cried 
sternly;  but  after  a  minute  he  added 
gently  : 

"  We  will  put  it  away  safe  in  the  postal 
bank;  it  shall  be  to  thee  as  a  dowry." 

Her  face  was  still  wistful.  "  Thou  hast 
never  said  thou  did'st  not  think  it  true." 

Then  he  put  both  arms  about  her  and 
drew  her  head  to  his  breast  and  began 
to  sing  in  his  softest,  sweetest  tones  the 
song  that  he  would  never  sing  again, 
except  for  her  : 

"O  cara,  cara  mia, 
Te,  chi  io  amo." 

The  Signore  Inglese,  standing  near  in 
the  shadows  unobserved,  heard,  and  he 
laughed  a  little  low  laugh  to  himself. 
For  he  remembered  the  days  of  his 
youth,  and  his  laugh  held,  like  an  echo, 
the  sweetness  of  Pagliaccio's  song. 
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ALONG    A    MOUNTAIN 
LEDGE 


HE  Chinese 
city  of  Shan- 
ghai is  walled 
in,  the  wall 
being  three  miles 
around.  Within  this 
small  space  over 
two  hundred  thou- 
sand Chinese  are 
packed  together. 
The  streets  are  only 
from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  wide.  There  are 
no  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  odor 
in  some  places  is  fearful.  Beggars  and 
horrible  cripples  covered  with  sores  lie 
in  the  streets  crying  piteously  for  help. 
Dwelling  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
are  another  two  hundred  thousand  Chi- 
nese. They  are  nearly  all  very  indus- 
triously engaged  at  something  in  dingy 
little  shops.  Hundreds  of  wheelbarrow 
and  jinrikisha  men  and  other  coolies  work 
hard  about  the  streets,  earning  barely 
five  or  ten  cents  a  day.  The  Chinese 
coolies  laboring  on  buildings  keep  up  a 
continuous  singsong  cry  of  "  Hayho- 
Hayho,"  to  assist  all  their  lifting,  carry- 
ing and  pulling.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that 
the  foreign  policemen  in  the  streets  of 
Shanghai  ill-treated  the  poor  low-class 
Chinese,  or  coolies,  as  they  are  every- 
where called.  There  were  several  in- 
stances of  uncalled  for  kicking  and 
rough  pushing  when  the  "  coppers  "  hus- 
tled the  poor  natives  out  of  the  way. 
In  all  these  cases  a  word  would  have 
been  promptly  obeyed.  It  is  said  that 
harsh  treatment  is  necessary  when  deal- 
ing with  Chinese,  but  I  fail  to  see  how 
Europeans  can  expect  anything  else 
but  bitter  hatred  in  return  for  such  a 
policy. 

Of  course,  the  Chinese  hate  all  whites 
or  foreigners,  as  they  have  good  reason 
do.     In   the  Chinese   Empire   some 


A   WALLED    CITY. 

400,000,000  people  have  to  struggle  hard 
for  an  existence.  When  some,  more  en- 
terprising than  their  fellows,  endeavor 
to  better  their  fortunes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries they  are  everywhere  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt.  In  Sumatra  and 
other  islands  of  Malaysia  they  endure 
untold  hardships,  and  are  beaten  like 
slaves  on  tobacco  plantations  whence 
they  have  no  chance  of  escape.  Just  what 
treatment  these  people  should  in  justice 
mete  out  to  a  prowling  American  wheel- 
man, I  leave  to  those  familiar  with 
Uncle  Sam's  Chinese  policy  to  decide. 

The  unfortunate  coolies  who  suffer 
in  the  Tropics  are  first  misled  by  prom- 
ises of  fortunes  easily  made.  They  are 
then  bound  hard  and  fast  by  contracts, 
made  in  China,  and,  once  aboard  their 
ship,  they  are  doomed.  They  reach 
their  Promised  Land  only  to  find  in  a 
few  months  a  veritable  prison.  There 
they  can  make  but  little  money,  and 
they  are  punished  cruelly  for  the  most 
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trivial  offense.  Even  America,  the  land 
of  the  free,  where  the  Chinaman  is 
treated  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  has  been  shut  against  him.  John 
Chinaman  has  concluded  that  all  nations 
are  conspired  against  him.     He  knows 
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CHINESE    FRONTIER    STOCKADE. 

that  the  "foreign  devil"  forced  that 
deadly  drug,  opium,  upon  him,  which 
ruins  thousands  of  Chinamen  every 
year — hence,  he  nurses  his  wrongs,  and 
hates  all  foreigners  consistently  and 
well.  It  would  be  a  pious  scheme  for 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  to  unite 
in  an  effort  to  bring  this  vast  empire  up 
to  the  same  level  as  the  neighboring 
Japan,  which  but  a  short  time  ago  was 
even  lower  than  the  Chinese  Empire 
is  at  present. 

Many  people  in  Shanghai  who  had 
traveled  in  China  advised  me  to  carry  a 
blanket.  They  stated  that  the  bedding 
in  the  inns  was  very  poor,  and  fre- 
quently filthy,  and  that  I  would  some- 
times be  compelled  to  camp  out.  I 
packed  on  an  overcoat,  a  blanket  and 
some  small  bicycle  parts,  together  with 
the  silver  and  bag  of  brass  cash.  When 
the  outfit  was  stowed  the  poor  wheel 
was  loaded  down  until  it  weighed,  with 
the  camera,  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds. 

At  last  I  was  ready,  and,  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  people  at  the  Astor 
House,  I  wheeled  along  the  Bund  to  the 
Nanking  road,  or  street.  I  soon  reached 
Lloyd,  and,  turning  to  the  right  through 
the  Chinese  portion  of  the  city,  I  crossed 
Soochow  Creek,  and  followed  a  rough 
wheelbarrow  road.  The  first  few  miles 
went  well ;  then,  to  my  dismay,  the 
telegraph  line  diverged  from  the  road 
towards  the  canal,  where,  as  there  was 
no  path,  it  was  impossible  to  follow.  By 
keeping  the  wheelbarrow  road  I  reached 
the  small  town  of  Nasiang,  after  passing 
some  Chinese  villages. 


The    curiosity    of    the 
Chinese    was    something 
fearful.      A    tremendous 
crowd,  jabbering,  yelling 
and  laughing,  would  fol- 
low me  through  the  nar- 
row, mere   alleyways   of 
streets.     A  Chinese  mer- 
chant kindly  directed  me 
to  the  Kading  road.     At 
Sacoman  I  had  my   first 
Chinese     lunch    of    rice, 
potatoes    and    tea.     The 
eating-house  was  jammed 
with  pushing  and  squirm- 
ing Chinese,  eager  to  see 
the  foreigner.    I  conclud- 
ed to  eat  with  chopsticks, 
to    cause    as    little   com- 
ment as  possible. 
From  this  point  to  Kading  the  road 
now  dwindled  down  to  a  path,  following 
the  banks  of  a  canal.     At  short  inter- 
vals  small   streams    emptied    into   the 
canal.      At    these     confluences    rough 
stone  bridges,   with  steps  up  one   side 
and  down  the   other,  allowed   difficult 
passage.      I   had   to    carry  the  bicycle 
over    these.      I    reached    Kading    and 
passed   through   a  gate   to   the   town ; 
thence  to  the  west  gate,  followed  by  a 
noisy  crowd.       The  towpath,  barely  a 
foot  wide,  on  a  narrow  levee  or  dyke, 
was  terribly  rough. 

Across  it  many  gaps  and  ditches  had 
been  cut  in  order  to  drain  the  water  off 
the  rice-fields.  These  cross-cuts  com- 
pelled me  to  dismount  about  fifty  times 
in  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  As 
darkness  came  on,  I  reached  a  hamlet 
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with  no  inn.  In  fact,  there  are  few  inns 
in  this  section,  for  all  traveling  is  done 
on  canals,  where  travelers  eat  and  sleep 
on  the  boats.  I  pushed  on  rapidly  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  Kwinsan,  but  the 
path  was  more  and  more  cut  up  the 
further  I  wheeled.  I  was  at  last  forced 
to  halt,  tired  and  weary  from  climbing 
over  stone  bridges  and  mounting  so 
often  during  the  day's  ride  of  thirty- 
eight  miles.  I  put  on  my  overcoat, 
rolled  up  in  my  blanket  and  slept  the 
first  night  of  my  travels  in  China  under 
a  pump  shed  used  for  pumping  water  on 
the  rice-fields.  These  sheds  are  merely 
straw  roofs,  supported  on  poles,  and  are 
cold  enough  to  sleep  in.  All  the  dogs 
for  miles  around  kept  up  a  continuous 
barking  during  the  night.  Now  and 
then  a  boat  ..--,_ 

glided   silently 

along  the  canal,  -  ,. 

the  oarsmen 
singing  some 
weird  Chinese 
song  in  a  high 
key.  Near  mid- 
nigh  t  I  was 
aroused  by  the 
sound  of  voices. 
Three  natives 
were  standing 
near,  looking  at 
the  wheel.  Af- 
ter I  had  ex- 
plained that  it 
was  a  foot- 
power  ma- 
chine, and  that 
I   was    from 

Shanghai,  they  quietly  passed  on.  I 
slept  on  fairly  well  until  daybreak,  when 
it  grew  so  cold  that  I  was  compelled  to 
warm  up  on  exercise.  My  first  night  out 
of  Shanghai  was  surely  discouraging. 

I  packed  up,  and  ultimately  walked 
and  rode  along  the  towpath  to  Kwin- 
san. Luckily,  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
but  one  canal,  going  north.  I  decided 
to  keep  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  around 
the  town,  and,  to  my  joy,  discovered  the 
telegraph  line  stretching  across  the 
country.  The  wire  seemed  truly  a  friend 
in  need,  and  I  blithely  followed  it  along 
the  towpath  to  Soochow.  I  did  not 
mind  the  rough  condition  of  the  road 
now,  but  kept  on,  passing  through  some 
small  canal  towns.  Everywhere  the 
curious  Chinese  followed  to  see  me  ride, 
and  when  I  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of 
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Soochow  I  began  to  feel  apprehensive 
as  to  what  direction  their  attentions 
would  take,  for  the  narrow  streets  were 
so  thickly  crowded  that  I  was  compelled 
to  dismount  and  walk.  The  throng  grew 
larger  and  larger,  and  pressed  close  up 
to  my  heels.  As  I  entered  the  east  gate 
of  the  walled  city,  the  noisy  crowd  was 
gaining  recruits  every  moment.  Now 
and  then  I  stopped  to  purchase  some 
cakes,  my  object  in  these  halts  being  to 
give  the  excited  natives  a  chance  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  But  they  were 
not  so  easily  satisfied.  They  wanted  to 
see  me  ride.  When  I  neared  the  west 
wall  the  way  was  clear.  I  mounted, 
and,  with  yells  of  delight,  they  followed. 
Crash  went  some  stones  in  front  of  me, 
but  in  another  moment    I    was   out  of 

range.  I  quick- 
ly   stopped    in 
;  front  of  a  Chi- 

nese  store, 
where  the  chief 
clerk  spoke 
English,  and 
asked  the  pro- 
prietor the  way 
to  the  tele- 
graph  office.  I 
also  asked  for 
resident  for- 
eigners or  mis- 
sionarieSo  A 
servant  led  me 
another  mile 
and  a  half 
through  the 
city,  while  the 
crowd  that  fol- 
lowed amused  themselves  by  pushing 
one  another  against  me  and  the  wheel. 
We  at  last  reached  the  residence  of  Dr. 
A.  S.  Parker,  an  American  missionary, 
who  kindly  welcomed  me  to  his  home, 
and  asked  me  to  spend  Christmas  day 
with  him.  Needless  to  say,  I  thankfully 
accepted  his  kind  invitation. 

The  community  of  missionaries  in 
Soochow  numbers  some  thirty  people, 
and  they  are  wonderfully  kind.  Al- 
though I  was  alone  among  strangers, 
and  in  a  heathen  city  of  half  a  million 
of  Chinese,  I  was  made  to  feel  thoroughly 
at  home,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
my  Christmas  day  in  China  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  days  spent  abroad. 

The  wall  around  Soochow  is  about 
thirty  feet  high  and  thirteen  miles  in 
length.     Like  most  of  the  walls  I  saw, 
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it  has  an  earthen  embankment  thrown 
against  it  from  the  inside.  The  width 
of  the  top  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet, 
while  the  base  of  the  wall  is  at  least 
thirty  feet  through.  This  wall  was 
built  some  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Soochow  is  considered  by 
the  Chinese  one  of  the  foremost  cities  in 
the  empire.  The  gates  of  these  walled 
cities  are  mostly  built  at  an  angle  or 
"  L,"  double  or  triple.  This  is  owing  to 
a  belief  that  spirits  always  travel  in  a 
straight  line.  When  a  spirit  enters  the 
first  gate,  it  strikes  the  angle  wall,  be- 
comes confused,  and  does  not  get  by 
the  second  gate.  Still,  I  should  think 
that  any  evil  spirit  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  could  easily  sail  over  the 
whole  business. 

The  Chinese  boys  of  the  Missionary 
School  were  on  hand  the  morning  after 
Christmas  day  to  see  me  off.  After  a 
few  turns  up  and  down  the  walk,  I  bade 
farewell  to  Dr.  Parker  and  the  other 
missionaries,  and  followed  the  servant 
three  miles  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  the  northwest  gate  and  thence  to  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  three-line  telegraph 
poles  followed  the  towpath  on  the  south 
side  of  the  canal.  The  path  was  fair 
wheeling  for  six  or  seven  miles;  but  the 
one  large  path  then  spread  itself  in  a  net- 
work of  small,  deeply  worn  trails  on  the 
side  and  top  of  the  bank.  The  Grand 
Canal  was  an  ordinary  dug-out  canal, 
and  wheeling  on  the  bank  of  it  was  more 
like  riding  a  Texas  broncho  than  a  bi- 
cyle.  Up  and  down  along  the  paths  and 
over  stone-step  bridges  I  struggled. 
Now  and  then  the  pedals  dug  into  the 
earth,  stopping  the  wheel  instantly.  The 
Chinese  aboard  their  canal-boats  were 
very  amusing.  The  craft  moved  stead- 
ily up  and  down  in  long  processions,  and 
their  owners  had  never  beheld  the  like 
of  the  wheel.  Loud  yells  and  laughter 
arose  everywhere,  and  there  was  much 
craning  of  necks  and  peering  with  their 
oblique  eyes.  The  boats  going  south- 
east were  favored  by  the  wind,  and 
glided  along  at  a  good  rate,  their  rib- 
like sails  seeming  fairly  serviceable. 
When  the  craft  came  to  the  high  stone- 
arch  bridges,  sails,  poles  and  tackle  came 
down  on  the  run.  When  the  boats  had 
passed  under  the  arch,  John  Chinaman 
had  a  chance  to  show  his  sailor  craft,  and 
he  is  certainly  no  landlubber.  Every- 
thing would  be  hoisted  and  set  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lowered. 


Thousands  of  tame  ducks  are  raised 
along  the  canal.  They  are  tended  by 
men  in  boats,  and  a  single  boatman  may 
have  a  flock  of  five  hundred  birds.  I 
also  saw  many  boats  with  the  famous  cor- 
morants, or  fishing  birds,  balancing 
themselves  gravely  on  the  wales  or  on 
prepared  bamboo  perches.  These  black 
birds  are  wonderfully  well  trained. 
They  will  dive  for  fish,  secure  their  quar- 
ry, and  come  up  and  place  the  larger 
fish  in  a  reservoir.  The  smaller  fry 
taken  the  Chinaman  allows  his  feathered 
helpers  to  swallow. 

The  canal-boats  working  northwest 
against  the  wind  were  towed  by  their 
crews.  From  one  to  ten  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  boat,  strained  on  their 
thin  tow-lines.  Some  of  the  natives 
were  so  thunderstruck  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  silent  wheel  by  their 
side  that  in  their  fright  they  leaped  over 
the  embankment  and  almost  into  the 
canal.  Where  there  were  more  than  one 
on  a  line,  the  rear  man  would  not  warn 
the  front  ones  when  he  jumped,  and 
very  often  the  leaders  would  be  jerked 
quite  off  their  feet.  However,  they  al- 
ways laughed  good-naturedly  when  they 
saw  me,  and  never  offered  violence. 

At  Shueshwan  every  one  turned  out 
to  see  the  "  foot-power  barrow  "  go  by. 
Two  Chinese  mail  boats  passed  me,  going 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  In  one  end 
of  the  boat  a  Chinaman  had  a  large  oar 
which  he  worked  with  his  feet  a  la  bi- 
cycle. In  his  hands  he  had  a  small 
oar.  Another  Chinaman  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat  also  had  small  oars.  Pro- 
pelled in  this  novel  fashion,  the  mail 
made  creditable  time. 

At  Wusih  I  was  received  with  yells  of 
astonishment  and  followed  by  an  excited 
crowd.  Dr.  Parker  had  given  me  a  let- 
ter to  a  Chinese  doctor,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish very  well.  He  very  kindly  invited 
me  to  stay  with  him  for  the  night.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  the  Chinese 
did  not  take  very  readily  to  foreign 
medicines,  owing  to  the  remarkable  su- 
perstition of  the  people.  They  believe 
that  foreigners  kidnap  children,  remove 
their  eyes,  brains  and  hearts,  and  from 
these  make  their  wonderful  medicines. 
It  is  laughable  to  see  the  small  children 
and  sometimes  men  and  women  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  foreigner.  In  the  in- 
land towns  and  villages  a  real  devil 
would  hardly  create  such  dismay  as  does 
the  harmless  foreign  article.     Wusih  is 
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another  wailed  city,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
wall  is  nearly  four  miles  around.  Chi- 
nese walls  are  built  of  large  gray 
bricks,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  well  kept  up. 
The  gateways  in  the  more  important 
centers  are  closed  every  night  at  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  sometimes  earlier,  and 
opened  again  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  These  precautions  are 
intended  to  keep  out  bad  Chinese. 

Warmed  by  some  blankets,  I  slept 
very  well  in  my  medical  friend's  Chi- 
nese bed,  although  there  was  but  a  cane 
mattress.  In  the  morning  I  was  off 
again,  and  followed  the  towpath  around 
the  wall.  The  path  led  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Grand  Canal  and,  though 
rough,  it  was  more  level  than  it  had 
been  south  of  Wusih. 

No  rain  had  fallen  for  many  weeks, 
and  the  water  in  the  canal  gradually  got 
lower  as  I  journeyed  north.  Many  times 
the  path  stretched  on  the  dried  bed, 
which  was  quite  smooth.  At  Loza  and 
Chizin  every  Chinaman  in  the  villages 
ran  after  me  chuckling  and  laughing  to 
see  me  wheeling  the  path.  A  regular 
gale  sprang  up,  and  after  toiling  for  a 
few  miles  against  it  I  was  compelled  to 
walk.  Canal-boats  going  with  the  wind 
easily  made  four  and  five  miles  an  hour 
without  sail. 

When  I  reached  the  walled  city  of 
Changchow  everybody  yelled,  "  See  the 
foreign  cart  !  "      Toward    evening   the 


wind  abated  and  I  reached  a  small 
canal  town.  As  usual,  a  crowd  circled 
around  me,  but  made  no  hostile  demon- 
stration. In  their  midst  was  an  albino 
Chinaman  with  white  cue  and  eyebrows 
and  a  perfectly  white  skin.  The  village 
boasted  no  inn,  so  I  continued  on  towards 
Tanyang.  Darkness  came  on,  and  the 
riding  became  dangerous.  I  had  no 
alternative  ;  so,  for  the  second  time,  I 
camped  out  on  an  open  field,  back  from 
the  bank  and  out  of  sight.  Dogs  again 
howled  dismally  all  night.  Their  exas- 
perating racket  was  varied  now  and  then 
with  an  unoiled  solo  from  some  native 
on  a  passing  canal-boat.  I  arose  at  day- 
break, stiff  from  the  cold.  The  tea  in 
my  canteen  had  frozen.  Gathering  my 
"  traps  "  together,  I  walked  a  fast  mile 
to  warm  up.  By  the  time  the  sun  was 
an  hour  high  the  air  grew  warm  again. 

For  a  few  miles  I  rolled  along  com- 
fortably enough.  I  passed  a  few  natives 
with  their  wheelbarrows  during  the 
early  morning.  Later  on  they  grew 
numerous,  and  to  my  joy  I  found  that 
this  queer  kind  of  traffic  had  worn  an 
excellent  road.  Near  Tanyang  the  bar- 
rows were  as  plentiful  as  in  Shanghai. 
They  were  forwarding  cargoes  of  the 
boats,  which  could  go  no  farther,  owing 
to  the  low  water  in  the  canal.  Some 
wheelbarrows  were  double-handled,  hav- 
ing one  coolie  in  front  and  another  in 
the  rear  to  balance  the  immense  bur- 
dens they  carried. 
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BY  HENRY  L.   STROBRIDGE. 


OUTING  for  May,  1891,  contained 
a  practical  paper  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  cheap  and  service- 
able canoe,  in  which  the  author 
very  pertinently  introduced  the  subject 
of  amateur  building  by  commenting  on 
the  cost  attending  the  purchase  of  a 
modern  boat.  The  article  also  sub- 
mitted a  design  and  details  whereby  a 
person  at  all  conversant  with  the  use  of 
wood-working  tools  could  produce  an 
excellent  boat  at  an  expense  within  the 
means  of  the  most  slender  purse.  If 
the  amateur  has  already  built  from 
those  drawings  he  has  undoubtedly 
acquired  valuable  knowledge  in  boat 
architecture,  and  is  prepared  to  take  a 
step  in  advance  and  enter  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  regularly  framed  keel 
model. 

It  is  probable  that  while  he  may  have 
found  the  batteau  design  an  excellent 
craft,  the  season's  cruising  has  demon- 
strated that  the  flat  bottom  and  angular 
bilge  of  his  little  cruiser  made  her 
pound  somewhat  in  going  to  windward 
under  sail,  and  to  paddle  laboriously 
against  rough  water.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  he  longs  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  the  more  modern  boat. 
The  cost  of  materials  for  a  craft  of 
curved  sections  will  exceed  but  little 
that  of  the  former  canoe,  but  the  addi- 
tional labor  involved  is  considerable. 
Still,  the  results  of  thorough  work  will 
afford  ample  compensation. 

I  will  confine  my  attention  in  this 
paper  to  the  paddling  cruiser,  of  which 
a  design  is  presented,  leaving  the  sail- 
ing canoe  for  a  later  article.  The  model 
considered  is  a  type  of  canoe  becoming 
lost  sight  of  in  the  tendency  towards 
racing   under  sail    but  as  it  embodies 


qualities  for  voyaging  on  inland  rivers 
superior  to  the  miniature  yacht  which 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  canoe  meets,  it  may 
be  selected  when  the  work  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  paddle  and  portages  are 
to  be  surmounted.  It  appertains  to  the 
typical  canoe  exemplified  in  the  birch 
bark  of  the  Indian  and  the  kayak  of  the 
Eskimo. 

The  model  of  a  canoe  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  its  use.  To  obtain  light  draught 
with  maximum  carrying  capacity  a 
broad,  flatish  bottom  rounding  up  quick- 
ly at  the  bilge  should  be  designed,  and 
with  fine  lines  forward  and  aft,  the  boat 
is  adapted  to  smooth  water.  The  ex- 
treme of  this  model  is  seen  in  the  boat 
described  in  Outing's  article  already 
referred  to,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
boat  therein  figured  has  an  angular  bilge 
and  carries  its  flat  bottom  to  the  extreme 
ends.  Such  a  craft  is  fast  in  smooth 
water  under  both  sail  and  paddle,  but  is 
disposed  to  thrash  when  going  to  wind- 
ward, although  it  will  ride  out  a  rough 
sea  and  is  speedy  down  the  wind.  To 
make  paddling  easy  when  encountering 
rough  water  some  dead  rise  is  given  the 
bottom,  which  means  a  section  approach- 
ing a  wedge  shape  which  slices  the 
waves  instead  of  bouncing  over  them. 
But  the  rising  floor  makes  the  boat 
cranky  and  it  goes  quickly  to  the  inclina- 
tion where  it  gets  its  bearings  and  then 
becomes  as  stable  against  capsizing  as 
its  flat-floored  compeer.  The  paddler 
who  spends  days  in  cruising  will  find  it 
less  fatiguing  to  keep  the  equipoise 
steady  in  a  moderately  broad,  flatfish 
bottomed  boat  with  an  easy  turn  at  the 
bilge,  which  should  have  the  greatest 
beam  above  the  waterline.  It  is  also 
desirable  where   beaching   is   frequent 
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Fig.  I. 
and  pushing  over  grass  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  the  bottom  rockered  fore 
and  aft,  and  the  stem  and  stern  rise  in 
an  easy  curve.  Such  a  model  will  pre- 
sent less  lateral  resistance  than  the 
straight  keel  and  will  yield  or  sway  to 
the  paddle  strokes,  but  it  can  be  counter- 
acted by  attaching  bilge  strips  or  false 
keels  which  will  also  serve  to  protect  the 
bottom  in  hauling  on  shore. 

The  accompanying  design  is  the  cloth- 
covered  caravel.  It  is  built  on  a  plan  ap- 
proaching the  spoonbill  construction, 
and  the  planking  is  put  on  edge  to  edge, 
which  is  not  difficult,  and  the  even 
joining  of  the  edges  (so  essential  in  reg- 
ular canoe  work)  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
seams  are  rendered  water-proof  by  the 
cloth  covering,  which  when  properly 
finished  gives  a  smooth  external  surface. 
The  fastenings  may  be  of  copper,  gal- 
vanized iron  or  the  common  clout  nail, 
but  if  the  boat  is  to  be  used  on  salt  water 
copper  is  best.  Iron,  unless  galvanized, 
should  not  be  used.  Copper  is  expen- 
sive, and  the  fresh  water  cruiser  may 
use  the  cheaper  iron  riveting.  For  the 
planking  and  deck,  white  cedar,  white 
pine,  basswood  or  whitewood  will  an- 
swer. Clear  white  pine  is  good  enough 
and  can  be  procured  everywhere. 

Boat  architecture  has  become  a  scien- 
tific study,  and  the  expert  is  enabled  to 
produce  working  delineations  of  a  vessel 
and  prepare  a  design  on  paper  that  will 
convey  a  rational  idea  of  his  craft  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  model  whittled  out  of 
wood,  so  essential  in  the  old-fashioned 
rule  o'  thumb  plan.  To  meet  this  pur- 
pose three  plans  are  usually  given,  called 
the  sheer,  half-breadth  and  the  body 
plans.  In  the  sheer,  or  profile  view,  and 
the  body,  or  transverse  sectional  view, 
at  different  stations  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal lines  are  drawn,  called  water- 
lines.  On  the  half-breadth  plan  they 
appear  of  course  in  curved  form,  run- 
ning fore  and  aft,  and  give  the  shape  of 
the  hull  at  their  respective  positions. 

To  enable  molds  to  be  cut,  over 
which  the  boat  is  shaped  and  built,  a 
tabulated  list  of  measurements  is  col- 


lected in  what  is  called  a  table  of  offsets. 
These  dimensions  are  usually  given  to 
the  outside  of  the  planking.  The  sta- 
tions in  the  table  correspond  with  the 
perpendicular  divisions  of  the  sheer 
plan,  and  also  with  the  transverse  divis- 
ions on  the  half-breadth  plan.  The 
water-lines  in  the  table  refer  to  the  hori- 
zontal lines  on  the  body  plan,  and  de- 
termine the  distances  along  these  lines 
from  the  center  of  the  mold,  which  is 
the  central  line  of  stem  keel  and  stern, 
and  the  curved  side  forms  one-half  of 
the  mold-board,  from  which  the  other 
half  can  be  constructed.  In  the  body 
plan  the  right  hand  drawing  shows  the 
sections  from  midship  to  bow,  while  the 
left  side  drawing  shows  the  sections 
from  midship  to  stern.  Each  curve 
represents  a  segment  of  a  section  of  a 
mold  and  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  that  section  at  the  similarly  num- 
bered station  on  the  sheer  and  half- 
breadth  plans.  To  use  the  table  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  the  laying 
off  of  the  midship  section  is  shown.  It  can 
be  first  drawn  on  paper,  and  then  cut 
out  and  transferred  to  the  thin  board, 
to  serve  as  a  mold,  or  it  can  be  laid  off 
directly  on  the  board.  After  drawing 
from  the  measurements  the  compasses 
should  be  set  at  the  thickness  of  the 
planking  and  the  reduction  traced  inside 
of  the  out-line,  and  then  cut  to  that  line. 
The  mold  will  then  be  of  the  size  to 
build  the  boat  over.  Figure  I  shows 
a  piece  of  three-eighths  inch  planed 
soft  wood  board,  twenty-seven  by  twelve 
inches,  with  the  drawing  of  mold  num- 
ber four  laid  off  on  it  from  the  table 
of  measurements.  The  heights  and 
breadths  are  laid  off  on  the  respective 
lines,  and  a  pencil  point  made,  the  half- 
breadths  being  measured  from  the  per- 
pendicular line  out  on  the  water-lines  ; 
then  a  batten  of  thin  wood  or  a  rubber 
spline  is  held  ■at  a  point  at  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  board,  a  distance  of  half  the 
width  of  the  keel  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar line,  and  then  bent  upward,  curving 
so  as  to  take  in  the  points  dotted  on  the 
water-lines,  and  a  pencil  line  swept 
around  it.  The  other  molds  can  then 
be  made  in  a  similar  manner.  A  stem 
and  stern  mold  can  be  made  similarly, 
by  measuring  up  from  the  straight  edge 
of  a  piece  of  board  the  distances  of  the 
keel  heights  and  the  points  swept  in  by 
a  batten,  which,  when  sawed  out,  shows 
the  correct  shape  which  the  keel  at  bow 
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and  stern  must  take  when  set  up  on  the 
building  stocks. 

In  building  a  boat  on  the  plan  here 
described,  the  regular  caravel  or  framed 
construction  is  departed  from  by  mak- 
ing one  piece  serve  as  keel,  stem  and 
stern,  and  letting  the  planking  end  along 
the  gunwale.  Therefore  the  process  of 
cutting  the  rabbetting  is  done  away 
with,  while  the  construction  will  pre- 
sent a  fair  curved  external  surface.  For 
the  keel,  cut  a  strip  out  of  a  fifteen-foot 
white-oak  plank  having  a  straight,  even 
grain.  Make  it  three  inches  wide  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  give  it  an  easy  curve, 
and  taper  from  stations  three  and  four 
to  a  width  of  about  two  inches  at  the 
ends.  If  nicely  done,  an  inch  and  one- 
half  at  the  ends  will  be  wide  enough. 
The  keel  is,  however,  often  built  its  full 
width  the  whole  length.  Do  not  taper 
it  till  you  have  laid  it  temporarily  on 
the  stocks,  bent  up  the  ends  to  the  re- 
quired heights  of  bow  and  stern,  so  as 
to  get  the  exact  length,  which  must  be 
exactly  fourteen  feet  between  the  bow 
and  stern. 

The  stocks  are  made  by  standing  on 
edge  a  plank  one  and  three-quarters 
inches  thick,  fourteen  feet  long,  and 
mounted  on  benches, where  the  structure 
is  firmly  held  in  place  by  secure  nailing. 
Screw  the  stem  and  stern  molds  in 
place  on  the  top  edge  of  the  plank  at 
their  respective  ends  of  the  stocks. 
Secure  them  firmly  by  the  addition  of 
side  battens  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
molds  and  plank.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  build  the  boat  "upside 
down,"  but  the  amateur  will  derive 
more  satisfaction  in  building  in  the  up- 
right position,  when  he  can  note  the 
gradual  growth  of  his  work  to  comple- 
tion in  a  natural  position,  and  he  can 
also  put  in  his  ribs  as  he  works  along,  if 
desired.  On  the  edge  of  the  building 
plank  or  stocks  lay  off  the  divisions  of 
the  stations,  which  are  two  feet  apart, 
so  as  to  determine  the  positions  of  the 
molds.  In  setting  up  the  stocks  it 
should  be  made  level,  so  that  work  can 
be  squared  and  plumbed  as  desired,  and 
this  is  essential  in  fitting  the  molds  to 
place. 

The  keel  is  laid  on  the  stocks  and 
screwed  fast  at  stations  2,  and  about  six 
inches  aft  of  No.  5  ;  also,  a  few  screws 
are  put  in  to  hold  the  bow  and  stern  to 
their  molds.  After  the  boat  is  taken 
from  the  stocks  the  screw-holes  can  be 


plugged.  Returning  to  the  shaping  of 
the  keel,  screw  it  in  position,  mark  the 
length,  remove  and  cut  off,  and  then, 
by  using  a  batten,  draw  the  taper  and 
shave  to  the  line.  Mark  one  side  to 
represent  the  upper  side,  and,  setting  a 
gauge  to  the  thickness  of  your  plank- 
ing, set  off  that  amount  from  the  upper 
side  along  the  two  edges  of  the  keel, 
then  bevel,  with  plane,  from  that  line 
down  on  the  bottom  of  keel  for  about  a 
half  of  an  inch.  This  is  done  to  facili- 
tate putting  on  the  external  canvas 
where  the  keel  is  thicker  than  the 
planking,  but  it  is  easier  to  make  the 
keel  plank  the  same  thickness  as  the 
side  planking.  Fasten  the  keel  in  place 
and  set  the  molds  in  position,  fastening 
by  tacking  strips  on  each  side  to  the 
keel  and  bracing  to  a  beam  or  the  floor- 
ing overhead.  It  is  advisable  to  cut 
two  permanent  molds  to  go  on  between 
stations  o  and  1  and  6  and  7,  as  they  will 
stiffen  the  boat  if  left  in.  Part  of  the 
middle  may  be  sawed  out  to  lighten. 
Make  them  of  one-quarter  elm  board  or 
oak.  The  specifications  that  will  serve 
to  cut  them  are  shown  on  the  table  of 
off-sets  marked  as  stations  one-half  and 
six  and  one-half,  and  cut  as  the  other 
molds.  After  putting  up  the  molds 
get  out  the  clamps  of  elm  or  oak  long 
enough  to  run  around  the  deck  from 
bow  to  stern.  Make  one  for  each  gun- 
wale line  being  two,  each  seven-eighths 
inch  wide  and  one-quarter  inch  thick. 
They  are  to  fasten  the  ends  of  planking 
to.  Cut  a  notch  in  the  top  of  the  molds 
so  they  fit  there  and  lie  even  and  flat  to 
the  curved  sides  and  flush  at  the  deck 
line,  and  fasten  to  inner  side  of  stem 
and  stern  by  a  nicely  fitting  block  screw- 
ed to  keel  and  clamps. 

Select  clear  pine  for  planking,  plane 
to  three-sixteenth  inch  thickness,  and 
cut  in  strips  two  and  a  half  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  whichever  width  you 
think  you  can  work  best.  Cut  the  ribs 
three  eighths  by  one  quarter  inches  in 
proper  lengths.  As  some  steaming  will 
have  to  be  done  to  make  timber  bend 
readily,  a  simple  plan  is  to  cover  the 
plank  or  rib  with  sawdust,  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  on.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory 
a  steam-box  can  be  made.  Put  on  the 
garboards,  the  planks  either  side  of  the 
keel  first.  To  fit  the  planks  several 
thumb-screw  clamps  are  handy  to  hold 
the  planks  in  place  while  marking,  or 
tack  to  the  molds.     A  few  ribs  put  in 
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will  serve  to  clamp  to.  Ribs  are  spaced 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  run  to  the 
lower  edge  of  clamps.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  shaping  the  planking.  A 
pattern  can  be  cut  out  of  rough  stuff, 
or  the  divisions  marked  on  the  molds 
from  which  measurements  are  taken,  or 
the  plank  can  be  clamped  to  place,  and 
a  pencil  line  run  along  the  adjoining 
surface  to  show  where  to  trim  to.  As  all 
the  planks  run  to  a  certain  extent  par- 
allel with  the  keel,  the  ends  will  fasten 
to  the  outside  of  the  clamps,  and,  of 
course,  each  succeeding  plank  will  be 
shorter  than  the  one  last  put  on.  Use 
care,  and  make  joints  as  close  and  even 
as  possible,  but  if  the  plane  takes  out  a 
slice  of  the  edges  inadvertantly  no  harm 
will  result.  After  planking  and  ribbing, 
put  in  a  few  floor  timbers  across  the  bot- 
tom to  stiffen  the  bottom  and  lay  a  floor 
on.  The  carlins,  or  deck  supports,  can 
be  of  elm,  sawed  or  sprung.  The  deck 
at  fore-part  of  cockpit  crowns  about 
three  inches  ;  two  and  a  half  will  an- 
swer, although  the  higher  the  deck  the 
more  room  beneath.  The  arch  of  the 
deck  should  form  a  straight  line  from 
bow  to  cockpit,  and  from  stern  to  after 
end  of  cockpit.  When  ready  for  the 
decking,  before  taking  out  the  molds, 
some  stays  must  be  fastened  across  the 
canoe  at  intervals  to  preserve  the  shape. 
The  deck  may  be  put  on  as  shown  in  the 
former  paper,  or  it  can  be  laid  in  strips 
and  covered  with  cloth.  The  cockpit  in 
this  boat  is  five  and  a  half  feet  by  eight- 
een inches  and  the  ends  are  square. 
Along  the  side  of  the  cockpit  brackets 
conforming  to  the  side  of  boat  and  deck 
may  be  put  in  to  hold  the  deck  and  fas- 
ten coaming  to.  Before  decking  paint 
the  inside  at  least  two  coats.  Paint 
the  outside  and  let  it  dry.  Get  good 
sheeting  or  light  canvas  for  the  cover- 
ing, and  put  on  the  body  of  boat  in  one 
piece.  It  should  be  laid  in  marine  paint, 
or  lead  having  Japan  drier  in  it.  Take 
a  piece  of  sheeting  wide  enough  to  reach 


from  gunwale  to  gunwale  around  the 
hull,  and  long  enough,  tack  the  center 
along  keel,  and,  having  coated  the  boat 
with  paint  again,  draw  the  cloth  up,  and 
tack  just  over  the  gunwale,  making  it 
lie  smooth  and  stick  well.  Draw  the 
cloth  that  you  cover  deck  with  over 
gunwale,  and  lay  in  paint  and  fasten,, 
covering  the  edge  overlapping  gunwale 
with  a  ribbon  of  wood,  to  serve,  also,  as 
a  rubbing  piece.  When  dry  coat  with 
paint,  rub  down  when  dry,  and  coat 
again  and  varnish.  If  a  tight  job  of 
planking  has  been  done  a  lighter  cover- 
ing of  linen  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cotton.  When  the  boat  is  dry  cut  a 
false  keel,  plane  it  half  round  at  the 
curved  ends,  but  let  the  flat  side  fit  the 
main  keel  the  whole  length  of  boat,  and 
then  screw  it  on,  laid  in  paint.  It  will 
protect  the  covering  cloth  and  form  a 
cutwater.  Over  the  tip  of  the  bow  and 
stern  put  a  piece  of  sheet  brass,  and  slip 
in  a  ring  at  both  ends  to  fasten  painter 
to.  Let  the  strip  run  length  of  boat  or 
shoe  with  light  half  oval  iron.  A  good 
marine  glue,  useful  in  patching  or  stop- 
ping seams,  is  made  by  fusing  together 
equal  parts  of  pitch  and  gutta-percha, 
adding  two  parts  of  linseed  oil,  contain- 
ing five  parts  litharge,  keeping  up  the 
heat  until  well  mixed.  Apply  warm, 
pressing  with  a  warm  iron  on  the  sur- 
face cemented. 
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BY    JOHN    A.   WILLIAMS,  JR. 


AP'N,"  said  Ben, 
as  he  squatted 
by  the  hearth, 
busily  polish- 
ing a  pair  of 
spurs,     "  o  1  e 
man    Fraser 
go'n'ter    git 
^  h  i  m    some 
-))  dogs." 
'£4,     "The  deuce 
|*yr  he  is,"   I   re- 
plied. 


"  Yassir,  he 
is  —  he  done 
tole  me  so — 
go'n'ter  git 
'em  gins'  de 
time  his  son  come  home.  You  know 
dat  June  slut  er  Unker  Tom's  ?  Well, 
sir,  she  had  puppies  by  dat  greyhoun' 
dog  er  his'n — de  one  dat  beat  Jack  an' 
Rock  so  bad  dat  day  down  yonder  at 
Wolf's  Bay,  an'  he  sold  'em  ter  er  man 
'crost  de  ruver.  De  man  raised  'em  an' 
sold  one  un  'em  ter  ole  man  Fraser.  He 
had  'im  brung  home  yistiddy." 

"Where  does  he  expect  to  get  the 
others  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  dunno,  sir,  fer  certain,"  replied 
Ben,  reflecting,  "  but  I  spec'  fum  some 
er  dem  Souf  Ruver  folks — I  seed  'im 
talkin'  wid  'em  t'other  day." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "they're of  no  account 
beside  ours." 

"  I  know  dey  ain't,"  said  Ben,  with 
some  emphasis,  "  but  Handy  Wright 
'low  dat  June  puppy  can  beat  de  /win' 
yews." 

Now,  what  sort  of  comparison  Ben 
could  draw  between  a  foxhound  and  a 
Jew  was  a  puzzle.  I  could  only  account 
for  it  from  the  frequent  visits  of  Jew- 
ish peddlers  to  the  plantation.  At  any 
rate,  a  Jew — a  living  Jew — seemed  to 
stand  high  in  Ben's  estimation. 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  dog  is  he  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"He  er  black  dog,  sir,"  replied  the 
boy,  "  wid  er  bob-tail  ;  an'  he  'bout  de 
size  er  ole  Jack.  He  ain'  long  an'  keen 
like  'is  daddy  wus — he  mo'  houneyfied." 

"  Is  he  well  shaped  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  slowly,  "  he 
er  sort  of  er  cat-ham'd  dog,  but  his 
fo'  parts  is  fine.     He  trot  behin'  like  he 


treadin'  on  hot  embers — sorter  stoopy- 
like — an'  I  thought  when  I  fust  seed 
'im  he  'us  lame.  He  ain't,  do.  Dey  say 
das  his  nachul  move." 

I  smoked  on  in  silence. 

"  Handy  say,"  the  boy  continued, 
"  he  got  one  er  dose  squallin'  moufs  ; 
an'  when  he  run  over  de  track  he- 
don'  hatter  come  back  ter  fin'  it ;  he 
des  keep  on  runnin'  an'  suckle  de  right 
way  evy  time." 

It  was  plain  Ben  dreaded  this  dog. 
He  rubbed  on  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
again  spoke. 

"  Handy  go'n'  sell  de  ole  man  dat 
burn'side  dog  of  his'n — he  say  he  can 
make  'im  tree,  do  he  rubbed 'im  twice  wid 
'possum  grease  on  de  dark  er  de  moon." 

"  How'd  the  dog  get  that  terrible 
scar  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Unker  Tom  say  de  sperrets  done 
it,"  replied  Ben,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, "  'cause  he  'fuse  ter  tree.  He 
say  de  man  whut  Handy  got  'im  fum 
ax  how  de  dog  gittin  'long,  an'  den  tell 
'im  de  tale." 

"  Nonsense  ;  but  what's  the  tale  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  hit  seem  like  de  man  done 
rub  de  dog  fo'  Handy  got  'im  ;  an'  one 
night  he  tuck  'im  huntin',  an'  he  'fuse 
ergin.  Dat  made  de  man  so  mad  he 
tuck  an'  flung  er  lightered-knot  at  'im, 
es  hard  es  he  could  fling.  Fo'  long  de 
dog  treed  ;  an'  when  de  man  got  dare 
de  dog  wuz  lookin'  up  de  tree  wid  one 
eye  shet.  De  man  didn'  like  dat,  but  he 
'elude  ter  'zamon  de  tree.  He  couldn' 
see  nothin',  do,  an'  den  he  walk  roun' 
tryin'  ter  shine  de  varmint's  eyes.  He 
turn  de  torch  dis  way  and  den  dat,  but 
he  couldn'  ketch  er  shine.  Den  he  tuck 
er  look  at  de  dog  ;  an'  right  'bove  his 
haid  wuz  one  er  dese  woods-rats  runnin' 
up  an'  down  de  lim'  uv  er  little  bush. 
Dat  make  de  man  madder'n  uver,  so  he 
kick  de  dog  an'  go  on.  Bimeby,  de  dog 
treed  ergin.  Dis  time  hit  wuz  in  er 
holler  ;  so  de  man  cut  'im  er  forked 
switch,  he  did,  fer  ter  twis'  de  varmunt 
out  wid.  When  de  switch  come  back, 
all  it  fotch  wuz  er  piece  er  rabbit  skin. 
De  man  look'd  at  it,  an'  den  he  cuss  de 
dog  an'  start  ter  hit  'im  ;  but  de  dog 
runned  off,  do  he  howded  same's  ef  de 
man  hit  'im  sho  'nuff.  Den  de  man 
thought  he  might's  well  git  de  rabbit, 
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so  he  twis'  en'  twis',  twell  he  got  'im. 
He  killed  'im,  he  did,  an'  start  home, 
totin'  him  by  de  hin'  laigs.  Es  de  man 
walk  'long  he  feel  sump'n  wigglin  twix 
'is  fingers,  an'  he  thought  maybe  de 
Tabbit  wan'  daid  good.  When  he  got 
home  he  wake  up  'is  wife  fer  ter  cook 
de  rabbit,  an'  while  she  het  de  water 
he  gunter  skin  'im.  Es  de  man  cotch 
-de  rabbit  by  de  hin'  laig  he  feel  sump'n 
wiggle  ergin  ;  so  he  turn  ter  de  light,  he 
did,  ter  see  ef  'twarnt  one  er  dese  wolfs 
whut  dey  has  in  'em  in  de  summer 
time.  He  cut  de  skin,  he  did,  but  'stid- 
•der  bein'  er  wolf,  out  jump  er  leather- 
wing  bat." 

"Exactly,"  said  I";  "old  Tom  told 
that,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yassir  ;  an'  he  say  it  skeered  de 
man  might'  nigh  inter  fits.  His  wife 
tuck  'n  flung  de  ole  rabbit  outen  de  win- 
der, she  did,  an'  de  hot  water,  too  ;  an' 
pres'nly  dey  hyur  de  dog  comin'  thoo  de 
later  patch  f um  de  woods,  howlin'  fit  ter 
kill  hissef.  He  howl  an'  he  howl,  an' 
nex'  mornin'  all  de  hair  done  gone  offen 
'is  side." 

"  De  man  say,"  concluded  Ben,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  de  sperrets  allers  pester- 
in'  dat  dog — das  de  reason  he  sold  'im." 

Ben's  news  put  me  to  thinking.  I  re- 
membered that  out  of  a  fine  pack  of 
hounds,  whose  lineage  could  be  traced 
for  near  a  hundred  years,  the  end 
of  the  war  only  found  us  with  three  : 
Rock,  Jack  and  Jet.  The  first  two  were 
full  grown,  but  Jet  was  a  pup.  Jack 
was  sound,  and  so  was  the  pup,  but 
Rock  had  a  leg  broken  when  young,  which 
■always  marred  his  otherwise  splendid 
beauty.  I've  never  seen  a  sweeter 
head  than  his,  nor  heard  a  sweeter 
tongue.  His  qualities  were  all  excel- 
lent, and  if  occasionally  a  hound  was 
seen  of  higher  form,  somehow  it  suffered 
in  comparison  with  Rock's.  He  was  a 
black  and  white  and  tan. 

Jack  was  a  red  dog,  and  Jet,  as  in- 
dicated by  her  name,black,  with  the  usual 
tan  markings. 

Many's  the  race  I've  had,  with  only 
Jack  and  Rock.  No  truer  or  gamer 
hounds  ever  existed.  It  was  hard  work 
sometimes  to  down  their  fox,  but  they 
rarely  missed.  And  two  better  deer 
hounds  never  thrust  nose  to  a  track,  nor 
reared  to  smell  a  leaf  or  twig. 

A  performance  of  Jack's  once  put  to 
blush  a  human  being  of  reason.  We'd 
paused  on  the  outskirts  of  the  drive  to 


settle  about  the  stands.  Young  Dick 
Fraser  was  with  us  and  so  was  a  friend 
from  the  far  South.  While  we  talked 
in  low  tones  there  in  the  road,  Jack,  un- 
perceived,  trotted  out  into  the  drive. 
Suddenly  we  heard  his  cry,  and  there 
dashed  out  by  us  a  very  young  fawn. 
Our  Southern  friend  fired  and  it  fell,  its 
little  frame  quivering  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  We  walked  up  and  saw  two  great 
big  tear  drops  roll  down  from  its  eyes. 
As  we  silently  viewed  this,  there  came 
a  bleating  from  the  woods  and  Dick 
dashed  off.  We  followed  and  found 
Jack  had  caught  the  dead  fawn's  mate. 
He  pressed  it  to  the  earth  with  mouth 
and  feet,  handling  it  as  tenderly  as  a 
cat  would  its  kitten.  When  Dick  caught 
hold  Jack  released  it,  standing  off  with 
an  expression  as  pleased  as  pigs. 

"  That  dog's  action  puts  me  to  shame," 
said  our  friend.  "  I've  never  shot  a 
deer  before,  and  I  vow  I'll  never  shoot 
another." 

"  They  don't  all  shed  tears,"  said  a 
veteran  hunter  ;  "  wait  till  you  tackle  an 
old  buck." 

"I  don't  care,"  came  the  response; 
"  they  can  all  go  scot-free  for  me." 

"  Shall  I  turn  the  little  thing  loose  ?  " 
asked  Dick,  holding  the  fawn  to  his 
breast ;  "  see,  it's  licking  my  hand." 

"Yes,  turn  it  loose,"  said  the  old  hun- 
ter, "  though  I  dare  say  you'll  have 
trouble  to  get  rid  of  it — it'll  follow  you." 

And  it  did  ;  though  Dick  tried  to 
"  shoo  "  it  off.  It  always  returned,  so 
the  lad  took  it  again  to  his  arms,  al- 
though it  then  struggled  to  be  released. 
He  carried  it  to  old  Major  Pendleton's, 
and  presented  it  to  that  gentleman's 
grand-daughter,  Phoebe.  That  was  about 
the  first  time  I  suspected  Dick's  affair 
with  Phcebe,  which  later  caused  the  old 
Major  such  tremendous  chagrin. 

Another  trick  of  Jack's  which  did  him 
infinite  honor :  We  were  crossing  a 
wide  swamp.  About  midway  the  dogs 
feathered  for  an  instant  on  the  cor- 
duroys of  the  road,  and  then  dashed 
eagerly  into  the  bush.  Crossing,  we 
galloped  parallel  to  the  chase,  which 
lasted,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes  and 
then  ceased,  the  hounds  baying  furious- 
ly. Jet,  being  a  pup,  was  left  far  in  the 
rear.  When  we  reached  them  the  two 
older  dogs  had  forced  an  immense  wild- 
cat to  seek  refuge  beneath  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  tree.  There  it  lay,  backed  up 
against  the  roots,  looking  the  very  im- 
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age  of  a  tiger.  The  dogs  stood  off  at  a 
respectful  distance.  While  we  looked 
Jet  came  up,  bawling  along  on  the  cat's 
track  as  if  dog  never  ran  one  before. 
Paying  not  the  slightest  heed  to  us  she 
plunged  forward,  as  she  thought,  in  hot 
chase.  Evidently  she'd  not  seen  the 
cat.  Jack  seemed  to  take  the  situation 
in  at  a  glance,  for  making  a  quick  spring 
he  caught  the  pup  by  a  hind  leg  just  as 
the  cat  made  a  savage  slap.  The  sharp 
claws  caught,  and  there  they  were,  Jack 
and  the  cat  with  Jet  stretched  between 
them  and  howling  like  all  possessed,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  tug  of  war.  Pres- 
ently Jack  fell  back  in  a  heap,  pulling 
the  pup  atop  of  him,  and  she  with  the 
best  part  of  her  scalp  dangling  over  her 
eyes.  We  shot  the  cat,  and  taking  Jet 
to  a  house  near  by  sewed  up  the  hurt ; 
but  forever  afterwards  she  carried  that 
mark. . 

I  said  the  three  hounds  named  were 
all  we  had.  True,  there  was  old  Tom's 
June  ;  but  then  she  was  useless  to  us. 
Why,  a  fox  once  actually  ran  her  from 
the  woods.  It  was  this  way — but  it  is 
Tom's  story  :  "  No,  marse  Jack,  she  ain' 
no  'count  for  fox  ;  she  er  varmunt  dog — 
coons  and  'possums.  She  did  run  er 
fox  once,  but  den  es  de  fox  runn'd  her, 
I  s'pose  she  eben  wid  'em." 

"  Get  out,  you  old  humbug  !  "  said  I. 

"  Hit's  a  fac',  sir  ;  sho'syou  bo'n.  You 
know  dat  piece  er  swamp  on  de  fur  side 
de  farm  ?  Well,  sir,  I  bin  'roun'  dare 
ter  feed  some  wood-hogs,  en  es  I  come 
'long  de  aidge,  'mongst  dem  huckleber- 
ry bushes,  ef  you  rickermember,  she 
struck  sump'n's  track.  She  opened  on 
it  erwhile,  en  den  she  hushed.  Pres- 
en'ly  she  come  tar'in'  out  wid  'er  tail 
'tween  'er  laigs  en  runn'd  clean  pas'  me. 
She  stop  den,  she  did,  en  turn  'roun'  en 
sorter  grunted — like  one  er  dese  pinters 
do  when  he  'skivers  sump'n'  skyary  in 
de  weeds.  I  dunno  what  ail'd  her  ;  en 
es  I  study  'bout  it,  hyur  come  er  ole  sow- 
fox  trottin'  down  de  paff,  growlin'  en 
gwine  on  scan'lous.  I  seed  she  'uz  mad 
by  de  way  'er  bristles  riz,  en  'er  tail  look 
like  one  er  dese  lamp-chimney  breshes. 
I  squat  down,  I  did,  en  say  sorter  easy, 
'  June  !  hyur,  June  !  sick  de  ole  hussy.' 
But  no  sirree  !  Time  dat  slut  see  de 
fox,  she  flung  'er  yers  'pon  top  'er  haid, 
en  put  fer  home." 

"  I  'spec',"  said  old  Tom,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  dat  ole  sow  had  young  'uns  some- 
'rs  in  dat  swamp." 


No  ;  June  was  of  no  account  to  us  ; 
but  old  Tom  had  a  dog  that  was — one 
we  got  the  handling  of  before  the  old 
scamp  "hoodood  'im,"  as  Ben  put  it. 
This  was  a  black  dog  the  old  man  got 
on  one  of  his  trips  to  the  sea-port — 
the  gift  of  a  British  ship's  captain,  he 
said.  He  also  said  the  captain  said 
that  the  dog  was  "  'arf  an'  'arf  fox  'oun' 
and  grey'oun'."  His  appearance  indi- 
cated just  such  breeding,  but  old  Tom 
was  not  only  a  man  of  resources  but 
perceptions. 

I've  never  seen  another  dog  like  that. 
He  had  the  nose  of  a  foxhound  with  the 
speed  of  a  Waterloo  winner.  True,  he 
lacked  a  musical  tongue  ;  yet,  once  the 
game  was  up,  it  was  freely  thrown. 
One  race  of  his  I'll  never  forget.  We 
were  deer  hunting — my  governor,  the 
Major  (Phoebe's  father)  and  I.  When  the 
dogs  found,  they  ran  straight  back  to  me. 
Each  moment  I  expected  to  shoot,  for 
they'd  followed  a  deer's  track  into  the 
bush,  but  instead  of  a  deer  .out  came  a 
fox.  Straight  up  the  ridge  he  took,, 
heading,  I  knew,  for  a  distant  cover. 
When  the  dogs  came  out  I  gave  a 
screech  and  clapped  spurs,  following 
one  of  those  brilliantly  quick  things 
which  so  delights  a  hard-riding  sports- 
man. Lcfrd,  how  old  Tom's  dog  beat, 
them  !  He  seemed  merely  playing  out 
there  in  front,  leaning  like  a  ring-horse 
when  he  over-ran  and  wheeled  to  re- 
cover. Through  the  pines  and  over  the 
fallen  timber  I  crammed  my  mare,  now 
flying  a  "horsing"  log,  now  a  windrow 
of  pinelaps.  Out  into  an  old  road,  down 
this  at  racing  pace  for  a  half-mile,  and 
again  to  the  woods.  In  five  minutes 
Jack's  bristles  looked  like  the  dorsal 
fins  of  a  freshly  caught  perch — a  sure 
sign  of  distress  mingled  with  anger. 
He  knew  from  former  experience  that 
imp  of  Satan  in  front.  Rock  seemed 
stretched  the  length  of  a  fence-rail,  and 
Jet  resembled  a  rubber  ball  bouncing 
from  the  bat.  Straight  up  the  ridge 
they  ran  without  a  check,  such  a  scent 
did  the  fox  leave,  and  in  the  open 
woods  the  black  dog  spied.  In  a  twink- 
ling he  left  the  others  as  if  their  legs 
had  been  tied  ;  and  then  I  witnessed  a 
curious  thing.  That  fox  was  speedy, 
and  should  have  died  game  ;  but  he 
didn't.  Realizing  his  case,  he  squalled, 
I'm  satisfied,  a  half  dozen  times  before 
he  was  caught.  When  run  into  he 
doubled  himself  about  the  black  dog's 
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head  till  it  seemed  thrust  in  a  muff. 
He  was  soon  strung  out,  however,  and 
there  on  the  wire-grass  I  lay  with  the 
dogs,  their  tongues  hanging  out  as  if 
weighted,  and  sobbing  from  the  speed 
of  that  glorious  burst  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break. 

When  I  trotted  back  with  the  dead 
fox  dangling  over  my  boot  from  the 
stirrup-leather,  old  Major  Pendleton  ex- 
ploded. 

"  It's    all   the  fault  of  that  d n'd 

mongrel  of  a  nigger  dog.  The  others 
knew  better  than  to  start  that  fox. 
Why  !  didn't  they  all  watch  me  count 
the  blue-whistlers  for  my  gun  ?  Old 
Jack's  so  ashamed  he  avoids  my  eye, 
and  Rock  looks  like  he'd  been  killing 
sheep." 

''I'm  inclined  to  think,  Major,"  I  said, 
"  their  shame's  on"  account  of  the  out- 
rageous beating  they've  just  had.  That 
black  dog  did  it  in  fine  style,  I  tell  you." 

"Just  listen  at  him,  will  you?"  said 

the  old  fellow,  "  praising  a  d n'd  cur. 

Jack,  my  boy,  you're  becoming  corrupt. 
Next  thing  you'll  discard  that  ten-inch 
heifer's  horn  for  one  from  the  head  of  a 
Texas  steer.  But  that's  the  kind  for  a 
pack  of  curs — they  don't  need  to  hear  a 
horn  a  half-mile." 

"  Hold  hard,  Major,"  said  I  ;  "  the 
dog's  no  cur." 

"  He  is,  I  tell  you,"  snapped  the  old 
gentleman  ;  "who  puts  any  confidence 
in  that  cock  -  and  -  bull  story  of  old 
Tom's  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  he's  a  good  runner, 
at  all  events  ;  and  so  long  as  we're  scarce 
of  dogs,  I  shall  hunt  him." 

"  Go  on,  boy,  go  on,"  said  the  Major, 
waving  me  off  ;  "  you'll  soon  sink  to  the 
level  of  a  miserable  night-hunter,  or, 
what's  worse,  spoil  the  pack  by  going 
out  before  day,  like  some  dashed  over- 
seer or  other  member  of  the  canaille. 
Associating  with  the  rag-tag  and  bob- 
tail of  the  army  has  spoiled  you." 

I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  this  men- 
tion of  overseers  had  any  special  refer- 
ence to  Dick's  father,  for  I  had  by  this 
time  caught  wind  of  the  affair  between 
Dick  and  Phoebe. 

He  was  a  queer  character,  Major  Pen- 
dleton was,  in  some  respects  ;  but  I 
can't  particularize.  He  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  castes.  Not  that  he  didn't  treat 
the  common  herd  with  proper  polite- 
ness ;  he  did  that  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, at  home  or  abroad  ;  but  one  could 


see  it  was  "  so  far  and  no  farther,"  with 
him.  He'd  as  soon  thought  of  asking 
the  devil  to  dinner  as  of  permitting  a 
closer  social  relationship.  After  the 
war,  therefore,  when  all  his  wealth  was 
gone,  and  a  class  sprang  up,  like  mush- 
rooms on  a  dung-hill,  to  place  and 
power,  he  became  cynical,  and  even 
bitter.  The  main  cause  of  this — though 
I'll  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he'd  have 
become  so,  in  a  measure,  through  sym- 
pathy for  his  friends,  for  whatever  his 
failings,  lack  of  loyalty  wasn't  one  of 
them — was  the  loss  of  his  ancestral 
acres  ;  bought,  too,  at  public  sale  by  one 
of  the  despised  class.  And  the  buyer 
of  all  men,  was  old  Fraser,  Dick's 
father. 

Fraser,  who  commenced  life  as  an 
overseer,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities, earned  a  modest  competence  ; 
that  is,  he'd  bought  and  paid  for  a  small 
farm,  together  with  stock,  implements 
and  a  negro  or  two.  Here  he  lived, 
and  had  the  war  never  occurred,  how- 
ever high  his  ambition  might  have  led 
him  to  look,  it  is  likely  here  he  would 
have  died.  But  the  war  did  occur,  and 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life. 
Averse  to  military  duty,  he  souglit  and 
obtained  contracts  from  the  Confeder- 
ate government  which  made  him  a  lot  of 
money.  This  he  shrewdly  and  secretly 
invested  in  naval  stores.  When  the  war 
closed  his  accumulations  had  so  far  in- 
creased in  value  as  to  fetch  some  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars — more  money, 
perhaps,  than  Fraser  ever  dreamed  of 
owning.  After  that  he  became  a  store- 
keeper, a  speculator,  a  landed  proprie- 
tor and  capitalist.  When  the  Major's 
plantation  was  sold  he  bought  it  ;  all 
save  the  homestead  allowed  by  law. 
This  reservation  included  the  historic 
old  mansion,  else  its  sensitive  owner 
had  died  at  once.  The  old  manse  Fraser 
coveted,  and,  had  he  dared,  would  have 
proposed  to  buy.  Contented,  however, 
with  the  best  part  of  the  place,  he  built 
him  a  house  and  lived  with  as  great  an 
air  of  aristocratic  feeling  and  bearing 
as  he  well  could  affect.  He  was  devoted 
to  his  son,  and  when  the  lad's  mother 
died  sent  him  off  to  college. 

Colonel  Pendleton,  the  Major's  only 
child,  fell  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  the 
shock  occasioned  thereby  killed  his 
wife.  Little  Phoebe  only  was  left,  and 
around  her  all  the  Major's  affections 
clung  ;  albeit  he  had   a   maiden  sister. 
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Miss  Agatha  Pendleton,  who  claimed  a 
part.  Phoebe,  however,  was  his  chief 
content  ;  the  very  light  of  his  life, 
always.  The  child  had  some  property 
in  right  of  her  mother,  as  had  also  Miss 
Pendleton,  the  elder,  to  manage  which, 
with  his  own,  gave  the  Major  plenty  of 
occupation,  if  not  means.  Here  at  the 
old  manse  they  dwelt,  the  Major's  de- 
light being  the  education  of  his  grand- 
daughter. At  first,  she,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  his  own  associates,  attended  the 
neighborhood  school  ;  but  when  Fraser 
sent  his  son,  and  the  Major  noticed  some 
sort  of  companionship  between  the  two, 
she  went  no  more.  After  this  came  a 
governess  ;  and  it  was  to  her,  as  well  as 
to  her  grandfather,  that  the  girl  owed 
an  education  which  did  them  credit  ; 
for  few  young  ladies  were  as  accom- 
plished as  Phoebe  Pendleton,  or  as  pretty. 

Although  the  Major  seemed  happy, 
he  never  got  over  the  loss  of  his  lands. 
He  could  stand  the  loss  of  slaves,  he 
said,  but  that  the  Pendleton  acres  should 
have  fallen  into  alien  hands  was  the 
very  irony  of  fate.  The  Major  was  not 
alone  a  sufferer  in  this  respect,  and  the 
thought  of  company  afforded  him  some 
sort  of  consolation,  bad  as  it  was.  But 
he  was  bitter,  very  bitter. 

"  By  Gad,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  the 
bottom  'rail's  on  top  !  The  blood  and 
culture  of  the  country  are  as  completely 
snowed  under  as  an  Esquimau's  hut. 
Ignorance  and  infamy  prevail,  and  the 
country's  doomed.  It's  the  same  North 
as  South,  the  old  families  of  both  sec- 
tions spent  their  money  and  their  blood 
in  the  contest,  while  the  rag-tag  and 
bobtail  took  contracts  and  grew  rich. 
Yes,  sir,  the  bottom  rail's  on  top,  and 
there  it'll  stay,  the  very  roughest  of 
them  all. 

"  Why,  look  at  it !  Members  of  the  ca- 
naille occupying  the  country's  highest 
positions.  Becoming  landed  proprie- 
tors, bankers,  leaders  in  politics  and  law- 
makers.    The  thing's  preposterous  ! 

"What  !  refinement  with  education  ? 
Gad,  sir  !  The  taint's  an  erosion  !  It 
takes  three  generations  to  evolve  a  gen- 
tleman from  an  overseer,  and  it'll  take 
a  thousand  years,  at  least,  to  breed  their 
feet  and  hands  to  their  proper  size  and 
shape.  Refinement  ?  You'll  never  live 
to  see  it !  It's  not  in  them,  I  tell  you  ! 
Simplex  munditiis,  they  havn't  the  sem- 
blance of  an  instinct  !" 

But  when    Dick   Fraser  returned   a 


graduate  from  Princeton,  he  was  rather 
a  pointed  example  in  refutation  of  the 
Major's  pessimistic  views.  I  don't  know 
that  he  ever  entertained  an  aversion  to 
Dick,  further  than  that  he  belonged  to 
the  canaille,  as  he  termed  them  ;  but  the 
thought  of  Phoebe's  meeting  Dick  on  so- 
cial terms  never  entered  his  head.  But 
she  did,  for  Dick  was  quite  generally 
received  ;  and  more  on  account  of  his 
personality  than  his  money.  In  truth, 
the  lad  was  of  more  than  ordinary  brill- 
iancy. Moreover,  he  was  good  looking, 
and  that  goes  a  long  way  with  the 
women. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  line, 
for  I  started  out  to  tell  something  of 
old  Fraser's  dogs.  There  isn't  much  to 
tell,  however,  for  Ben's  judgment  was 
fully  realized.  The  bulk  of  the  pack 
proved  utterly  worthless,  but  the  bob- 
tailed  dog  was  a  hummer.  I  remember 
the  race  we  first  tried  him.  It  was  a 
big  hunt  in  which  several  packs  united; 
and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  Dick's 
dog  beat  them  all.  Old  Major  Pendle- 
ton's wrath  was  sublime  : 

"  By  Gad,  Jack  !  I'd  quit.  It  used  to 
be  that  gentlemen  kept  hounds  ;  now 
every  upstart  in  the  land  who  can  mus- 
ter a  pack  of  half-breeds  imitates  them. 
They've  no  idea  of  blood  in  man  or 
beast." 

"  It  seems,  Major, "  I  ventured, 
"  they've  an  eye  for  form." 

"  Form  be  d n'd  !  Because  one  dog 

in  twenty  can  run,  I  suppose  ?  and  he 
an  infernal  mongrel.  Quit,  Jack,  quit ; 
hunting's  getting  to  be  lowbred." 

"  It's  natural,  Major,  for  a  man  to  in- . 
dulge  his  fancy  ;  'specially  when  he  has 
the  means." 

"  Fancy,  the  cat's  feet  !  They've  got 
no  fancy  !  It's  the  ape  in  them,  I  tell 
you !  They  hunt  because  gentlemen 
hunt,  not  because  they  like  it." 

"Oh,  come  off  !  Now  don't  you  think 
Dick  Fraser's  fond  of  hunting  ?  " 

"A  little,  perhaps  ;  but  it's  only  habit 
with  him.  Left  alone,  he'd  never  hunt. 
It's  the  born  gentleman,  Jack,  who's  a 
sportsman  ;  its  hereditary  with  him. 
Parvenus  haven't  heredity  of  that  sort 
— at  least,  not  refined  heredity  ;  neither 
have  they  the  delicacy  of  feeling — the 
haut goitt,  as  the  French  call  it — to  enjoy 
fully  the  other  good  things  of  this  life." 

"  Nonsense,  Major!  Refinement  comes 
from  the  brains  as  well  as  the  veins. 
Now  really,  don't  you  think  it  affords 
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the  people  you  rave  at  the  same  pleas- 
ure to  eat  or  to  drink  as  it  does  you  ? " 
"  No  !  "     thundered    the    old    bigot  ; 
"  they've  the  palates  of  swine  !  " 

"  Well,  now,  you've  said  nothing  of 
the  other  sensibilities.  How  about  feel- 
ing— not  emotional — but,  scratching 
their  backs  for  instance  ?  " 

"  If  I  thought  so,  Jack,"  said  the 
Major,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  the  hu- 
mor of  the  thing,  "  I'd  favor  a  law  mak- 
ing the  practice  the  gentry's  special 
prerogative,  it's  too  great  a  luxury  for 
plebeian  blood." 

At  old  Fraser's  death  Dick  was  rich  ; 
rich,  that  is,  for  our  section.  To  the 
lad's  credit,  he  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  and  things  remained  much 
as  they  were.  People  began  to  wonder 
if  he'd  never  take  a  wife,  but  if  he  had 
the  inclination  he  gave  no  outward 
sign.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  all 
the  girls,  but  no  one  of  them  seemed  a 
favorite.  It  all  came  out,  however,  and 
was  a  startler  for  the  county  when  it 
came. 

One  day  when  we'd  run  a  fox  to  the 
creek,  Dick  alone  appeared  on  its  op- 
posite side.  How  he  ever  got  through 
its  mire  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  ordi- 
narily he'd  have  stuck  fast.  But  he  got 
over,  and  our  only  satisfaction  was  to 
watch  him  follow  the  pack,  fast  flying 
to  the  open  fields.  And  we  were  fully  a 
mile  from  a  bridge. 

Straight   by   the    Major's    the   chase 
leads  him,  and  on  through  his  own  wide 
fields.     As  he  crashes  through  a  hedge 
which  borders  the  Major's  long  avenue, 
he  sees  in  his  front  a  gray  horse  and  its 
rider — a  woman  ;  and  he  knows  of  but 
one  in  all  that  country  who'd  risk  that 
ride.     Since   crossing   the    creek   not  a 
check  had  occurred,  so  he'd  trouble  to 
get   up.      Diagonally    across   the    corn- 
rows  he  goes  till  he  reaches  a  path,  and 
then  ventures   to   urge  his  horse.     He 
sees   the    figure   in   front   bob   up    and 
down  at  the  frequent  ditches,  and  pres- 
ently his  heart  beats  fast  as  she  nears 
a  fence.     He  notes   the    easy   swing  as 
the  horse  flies  it  and   resumes  in   the 
further   field   his   regular    stride.     Out 
there  to  her  front  is  the  pack,  a  lot  of 
dark-looking  objects  which  flutter  over 
the  ground  like  forest  leaves  blown  for- 
ward by  the  wind.     One  moment  they 
scatter,  and  then  bunch  up  as  if  sucked 
in  the  mouth  of  a  funnel.     Indeed,  all 
on  a  sudden  they  disappear  as  if  they'd 


gone  into  the  ground.  The  rider  in 
front  makes  a  brief  pause  there,  wheels 
her  horse  short  to  the  left,  and  then  all 
Dick  sees  is  the  animal's  hindquarters, 
as  if  it,  too,  had  plunged  head  first  in  a 
hole.  He  remembers  now  the  wide 
crevasse  which  runs  across  the  farm. 
In  a  moment  hounds  and  rider  reap- 
pear, going  up  the  opposite  slant,  atop 
of  which  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of  an 
old  graveyard  shut  the  view.  Beyond 
this  lie  the  lowlands  of  a  stream.  When 
Dick  breasts  the  hill,  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  river's  bank  looms  up  across  his 
course  like  a  cloud  ;  and  against  this 
background  of  living  green,  the  gray 
horse  and  its  rider  show  with  startling- 
distinctness,  a  pretty  picture,  moving  par- 
allel to  its  shade.  From  out  this  shade 
clangs  the  mellow  music  of  the  pack. 

Dick  dashes  down  the  slope,  plunges 
through  a  treacherous  bog,  and  emerg- 
ing, notes  the  gray  on  its  haunches  as 
the  fox,  almost  under  the  horse's  nose, 
breaks  cover  in  very  desperation.  He 
hears  a  little  shriek  as  the  hounds 
swarm  out,  the  quick  thud  of  galloping 
feet,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  lead  hounds 
catch.  There's  a  struggling  mass  of 
black  and  white  and  tan  ;  then  comes  a 
craunching,  purring  sound,  as  of  snow 
pressed  under  the  heels  ;  and  the  pack, 
every  head  of  them  biting,  pushing, 
tugging,  looks  like  a  giant  sunflower 
moving  about  the  plain.  And  long 
after  life  seems  gone,  there  breaks  out 
on  the  quiet  air  the  sharp,  penetrating 
squall  of  "  le  renard  subtle." 

"  O  Dick  !  "  exclaims  Phcebe,  as  he 
assists  her  to  dismount,  some  arrange- 
ment of  the  saddle  trappings  being 
necessary,  "  I've  been  so  excited,  and 
frightened,  and  pleased !  Why,  Dick, 
you're  all  wet  !  "  as  her  face  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  sleeve. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dick,  steadying  her 
for  an  instant  before  quitting  his  hold, 
"  I  got  a  ducking  back  yonder  at  the 
creek.  How  comes  it,"  he  asks,  "that 
you  happened  in  so  opportunely  ? " 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  had  Jesse  saddled 
for  a  ride,  and  had  scarcely  mounted 
when  I  heard  the  pack.  Then  they 
streamed  across  the  lawn,  and  before  I'd 
time  to  consider  he  was  nearly  pulling 
my  arms  off." 

"  You  managed  to  keep  him  in  hand, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Dick,  "  and,  I  must  say, 
took  your  jumps  with  rare  good  judg- 
ment.    I  thought,  though,   you'd  gone 
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down  at  the  crevasse.    I  completely  for- 
got it  was  there." 

"  Well,  I  did  go  down/'  said  Phoebe, 
laughing  merrily,  "  down  one  bank  and 
up  the  other.  I  jumped  down  the  lowest 
place  I  could  find,  but  climbed  out  by  a 
sort  of  side-gully." 

"  I  followed  you,"  said  Dick,  pulling 
a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  "  and 
found  this  where  Jesse  scrambled  up  the 
bank.  It  caught  on  the  thorns  as  you 
pushed  through." 

"  Oh,  thanks  !  "  said  the  girl,  reaching 
•out  her  hand  "but  it's  of  no  especial 
value." 

"  Then  I'll  keep  it,"  said  Dick,  return- 
ing the  piece  of  muslin  to  his  pocket, 
"  and  mark  on  it  the  date  of  this  run." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Phcebe,  still  reaching  out 
her  hand,  "  I'll  give  you  something  more 
valuable  than  that  to  mark  the  day." 

"What  shall  it  be?"  asked  Dick, 
smiling  at  her. 

"Anything  you  like,"  replied  Phoebe, 
■"  I  feel  quite  generous  after  my  ride." 

"  Then  give  me  yourself,  dear,"  said 
Dick,  taking  the  outstretched  hand. 

The  tired  hounds  had  more  than  recov- 
ered breath  before  the  lovers  mounted. 
"  Dick,"  said  Phcebe,  as  they  slowly 
rode  home,  "  grandfather  will  never  con- 
sent, never.  I  fear  you'll  wait  a  long 
time  for  your  bride." 

"  Shan't  do  it !  "  said  Dick,  shortly, 
"  I'll  out-talk  him." 

"  You  have  a  large  undertaking  before 
you,  then,"  said  Phcebe,  laughing  ;  "  his 
wrath  will  be  something  terrible." 

They  parted  at  the  gate,  and  the  next 
day  Dick  made  a  formal  call  on  the 
Major. 

"What!"  exploded  the  Major,   "the 

son  of  an  over .     Excuse  me,  sir,  I 

cannot  discuss  this  question  with  you." 

"  Yes.  you  can,"  replied  Dick,  perfect- 
ly cool.  "  I  know  what  you  would  say — 
that  I  am  the  son  of  old  Fraser,  the 
overseer;  low-bred,  perhaps,  according 
to  your  view,  but  still  an  honest  man — a 
man  who  realized  his  own  angularities 
and  was  fortunately  able  to  smooth  them 
out  in  his  son." 

"  D — n  it,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"  you  may  be  as  smooth  as  cream,  but 
that  doesn't  make  you  the  equal  of  my 
granddaughter." 

"  I'm  aware,"  said  Dick,  "  that  on  the 
score  of  family  Miss  Pendleton  has  the 
advantage  ;  but  she's  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  my  antecedents,  and  if  willing 


to  marry  me  I  don't  think  you  should 
object." 

"  Willing  !  "  thundered  the  Major; 
"you  haven't  dared  to  speak  to  her? 

"Well,"  replied  Dick,  rather  guiltily, 
"  there's  an  understanding  between  us, 
which  came  on  rather  suddenly  yester- 
day— a  kind  of  mutual  confession,  as  it 
were  ;  but  before  going  further  I  thought 
it  best  to  see  you.  You  know,  Major,"  he 
continued,  as  the  old  gentleman's  Adam's 
apple  seemed  bound  to  choke  him 
— an  operation  which  Dick  witnessed, 
but  coolly  ignored — "  Miss  Pendleton 
and  I  have  known  each  other  a  long  time 
— since  childhood,  in  fact — and  I  may 
say  our  affection  dates  from  that  period. 
My  position  in  life  is  fortunately  secure, 
so  I  can  offer  her  a  good  home." 

"  Leave  the  house  ! "  thundered  the 
Major,  recovering  speech,  his  face  now 
the  color  of  a  cock's  gills.  "  I'll  lock  her 
up  !  I'll  send  her  to  a  convent  !  Gad, 
sir  !  leave  me,  before  I  do  something 
rash  !  " 

Dick  quit  the  room,  intending  to  wait. 
As  he  reached  the  hall,  however,  he  saw 
Phcebe,  standing  at  its  further  end,  and 
changed  his  mind.  "  Phcebe,"  said  he, 
approaching  her,  "the  Major's  ordered 
me  from  the  house.  He  says  he's  going 
to  send  you  to  a  convent,  or  do  some 
other  absurd  thing.  At  any  rate,  I  can't 
visit  you  ;  so  I  want  you  to  meet  me  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  this  afternoon. 
I'll  have  a  carriage,  and  we'll  be  mar- 
ried at  once." 

The  girl  gasped. 

"  I  can't,  Dick  !  I'm  not  ready  to  be 
married.  I've  got  no  —  no  —  nothing 
ready  !  " 

"  Get  'em  afterwards,"  said  Dick,  with 
quick  intuition,  "or  anything  else  you 
like.  It's  best,  dear,"  he  continued. 
"  I'm  really  afraid  the  Major's  going  to 
do  something  outrageous.  He  can't  help 
himself  after  we're  married.  Come,  dear; 
it's  best  for  all  concerned.  And,  Phoebe, 
bring  your  aunt,  if  you  can.  Good-by  ! 
I've  heaps  to  do  before  then." 

"  I  positively  can't  promise,  Dick  !  " 
said  Phcebe. 

"  I  shall  expect  you,"  said  Dick,  de- 
scending the  steps. 

That  afternoon  two  ladies  might  have 
been  seen  approaching  the  big  gate  at 
the  head  of  the  Major's  long  avenue. 

"  Isn't  that  a  carriage,  Phcebe  ? "  asked 
Miss  Pendleton,  peering  intently  through 
her  tortoise-rimmed  glasses. 
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"  Yes,  aunt,"  replied  Phoebe,  her  heart 
beating  a  tattoo,  "  I — I  think  it's  Dick 
Fraser's  team." 

"  What  can  it  be  standing  there  for? " 
asked  the  good  lady.  "  Wasn't  he  to  see 
the  Major  this  morning  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Phoebe,  answering  the  last 
question  first ;  "  and,  auntie,  I  fear  he 
wants  me  ! " 

"Wants  you  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Pen- 
dleton in  some  surprise. 

"Auntie,"  said  Phoebe,  "Dick  and  I 
are  going  to  be  married.  Grandfather 
wouldn't  consent,  so  we're  going  to  run 
away  !  Now,  don't  faint !  Do — don't !  " 
exclaimed  the  girl,  as  her  aunt  stag- 
gered back. 

When  Miss  Pendleton  had  caught 
breath,  Dick  stood  before  her. 

"  Mr.  Fraser,"  said  she,  "do  you  real- 
ize what  you're  doing  to  this  motherless 
girl  ? " 

"Perfectly,  my  dear  madam,"  replied 
Dick,  "  and  ready  to  risk  the  consequen- 
ces. Come,  I  hope  you'll  see  us  mar- 
ried." 

"  I'll  countenance  no  such  outrageous 
proceeding  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  indig- 
nantly. "  Phoebe,"  she  pleaded,  placing 
her  hands  on  the  girl's  shoulders,  "don't 
do  this  !  Wait,  child,  and  see  if  your 
grandfather  can't  be  mollified.  It  will 
break  his  heart  to  have  you  go  off  so  ! 
Mr.  Fraser,  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
honor  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid,  then,  madam,  I  haven't 
any  !  "  said  Dick  ;  "and  my  heart's  in  as 
much  danger  as  the  Major's  !  " 

"  Indeed,  aunt,"  said  Phoebe,  "  I'm 
willing  to  wait ;  but  Dick  thinks  it's 
best  so." 

"Come,  Phoebe,"  said  Dick;  "we're 
wasting  valuable  time.  Once  more,  mad- 
am, I  ask  you  to  accompany  us." 

Miss  Pendleton's  only  reply  was  a 
stony  stare. 

"Good-by,  auntie,"  said  Phoebe,  em- 
bracing her.  "  You'll  forgive  me,  I 
know,  and  I  hope  will  make  grandfather 
do  likewise.  Tell  him  I  really  couldn't 
help  myself."  And  the  girl  smiled 
through  her  tears. 

Miss  Pendleton  watched  them  off,  and 
then  turned  toward  the  house. 

It  was  a  good  half-mile  up  the  av- 
enue to  the  front-door  steps ;  but  it 
might  have  been  compassed  in  ten  min- 
utes. Miss  Pendleton,  however,  walked 
slowly,  with  evident  abstraction,  and 
when  half-way  up  the  avenue  paused  to 


pluck  a  rosebud  in  the  shrubbery.  She 
sighed  as  she  inhaled  its  perfume,  and 
then  walked  more  slowly  than  ever. 
What  the  lady's  thoughts  were  I  can't 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  is  not  unknown 
among  the  elders  that  the  love  of  her 
youth,  though  as  handsome  as  Dick,  did 
not  prove  as  bold. 

Presently  she  ascended  the  steps, 
walked  straight  to  the  library  and  up  to 
the  Major's  chair. 

"  William,"  said  she,  laying  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  "  Phoebe's  run  away  !  " 

"  Run  away  ?  Where  ? "  said  the  Ma- 
jor, laying  down  his  book. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  his  sister, 
smelling  the  bud,  "  but  I  suspect  to  the 
village,  and — to  get  married  !  " 

"  Agatha!  have  you  lost  your  senses  ? " 
said  the  Major,  turning  pale.    "  How  do 

you  know  ? Good  God,  woman  ! 

why  didn't  you  stop  them  ?  How  long 
since  ?" 

"  Within  the  last  twenty  minutes,"  re- 
plied Miss  Pendleton,  faintly.  "  I  hardly 
think  it's  been  more." 

The  Major  stared  at  his  sister  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  sprang  up. 

"  He  shan't  marry  her  ! "  he  shouted, 
dashing  from  the  room  and  calling  for 
his  horse. 

While  the  boys  saddled  him,  Miss  Pen- 
dleton begged  for  peace.  Her  brother 
shook  her  off  and,  mounting,  rode  rapid- 
ly away. 

When  the  runaways  reached  the  vil- 
lage a  disappointment  awaited  them. 
The  rector  was  from  home,  nor  could 
any  one  tell  of  his  whereabouts.  They 
sought  another  minister.  He  was  from 
home.     Dick  became  desperate. 

"  Can't  some  one  find  me  a  preacher  ?" 
he  shouted  to  a  group  of  people  who'd 
gathered  from  curiosity.  "  It's  money 
to  the  man  who  brings  him  !  " 

"  I  seed  Parson  Jessup,  Mars'  Dick, 
down  yander  et  de  cote  house,"  said  old 
Tom  advancing  from  the  group. 

"  In  with  you,  Phoebe,"  said  Dick ; 
"  if  we  can't  find  him  we'll  take  the 
clerk." 

But  they  found  Parson  Jessup,  and 
just  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
Dick  saw  the  Major  dash  past,  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  rectory. 

"Come,  Phoebe,"  said  Dick,  thrusting  a 
roll  of  greenbacks  in  the  parson's  hands  ; 
"  if  we'd  avoid  a  scene  we  must  cut." 

I  don't  suppose  there  was  ever  an- 
other day  in  Pineville  such  as  this  wed- 
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ding  day  of  Dick's.  Although  every- 
body was  on  the  street  no  one  told  the 
Major  just  where  the  culprits  were  until 
he'd  frightened  the  two  ministers'  wives 
nearly  into  fits.  When  he  burst  into  the 
clerk's  office,  Parson  Jessup  was  in  the 
act  of  signing' the  marriage  license. 

"  Too  late,  Major,  too  late  !  "  said  the 
parson — he'd  been  a  blacksmith  before 
he  turned  preacher — "  I've  done  given 
'em  the  weldin'  heat." 

I'll  not  chronicle  the  Major's  expres- 
sions then  and  there,  but  I  will  say 
that  when  he  left  that  room  he  did 
what  he'd  never  done  before  in  Pine- 
ville — walked  straight  to  the  groggery 
and  drank  half  a  pint  of  pop-skull  whis- 
ky ;  and  this  he  repeated. 

The  moon  had  climbed  above  the 
trees  and  silvered  the  landscape  when 
the  Major  approached  his  gate.  He 
found  old  Tom  in  the  act  of  opening 
it.  The  negro  saluted  respectfully  as 
he  passed  in,  shutting  the  gate  behind 
him.  When  Tom  turned  about  he 
found  the  Major  dismounted  and  facing 
him. 

"  And  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
grasping  the  negro  by  the  collar,  "  you, 
too,  are  one  of  the  arch  conspirators  !  " 

"  Lord,  Mars'  Wilyum  !  "  said  Tom, 
"  I  ain'  sperreted  nobody — leastaways, 
not  lately." 

"  What !  you  admit  it,  reprobate  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mars'  Wilyum,  I  did  put  er 
spell  on  Bill  Fisher's  gun,  but  I  didn' 
think  it  made  no  diffunce  ter  you  !  " 

"  It  does,  villain  !  it  docs  !  It  tortures 
my  very  soul,"  said  the  Major,  shaking 
him. 

"Lord,  Mars'  Wilyum,"  said  Tom, 
"  de  ole  gun  ai'  no  'count  nohow,  but  ef 
you  want  de  spell  tucken  off,  all  you  got 
ter  do  is  ter  drop  er  pin  pint  fo'mos' 
down  de  bar'l." 

"  Gun  ? — 'Sdeath  !  I  have  one  for 
thee,"  said  the  Major,  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket.  "  Down  on  your 
knees,  miscreant  !  Your  hour  has 
come  ! " 

Old  Tom  broke  on  his  knees,  and 
gazed  up  into  the  pistol  muzzle.  (He 
said  afterwards  that  he  "  seed  de  moon 
shinin'  thro  dem  little  holes  back  er  de 
bar'l,  an'  know'd  she  wa'nt  loaded.") 

"  Pray,  villain,"  said  the  Major,  taking 
careful  aim,  "  I'm  going  to  kill  you." 

"  Hoi'  on'  Mars  Wilyum,  hoi'  on  !  "  said 
Tom,  "  I'll  pray ;  but  you's  too  much 
of  er  gentlemun  ter  kill  er  po'  nigger." 


"Pray,  I  tell  you;  ordered  the  Major,, 
shoving  the  weapon  to  Tom's  head. 

"All  right  sir,"  said  Tom,  "but  who- 
I  pray  for,  you  er  me  ? " 

"  For  yourself,  villain.  But  hold,  as- 
an  evidence  of  your  sincerity,  pray,  too,, 
for  me." 

"  O  Lord  !  "  began  Tom,  removing 
his  hat,  "  help  er  de  helpless,  help  er 
po'  ole  nigger  whut's  in  er  heap  er 
trouble." 

"  You  are  praying  for  relief  ;  pray  for 
your  soul." 

"  Comin'  ter  it,  Mars'  Wilyum,"  said 
Tom.  "  O  Lord,  whut  'vide  de  water  in. 
de  wil'erness." 

"  'Twasn't  in  the  wilderness,  you  old 
fool ;  look  out,  I'm  going  to  shoot." 

"  Hoi'  on  Mars'  Wilyum,  hoi'  on  ! 
How  I  goin'  pray  when  you  keep  on  cor- 
ruptin'  me  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major,  staying  his 
hand,  "pray  for  me  some." 

"O  Lord  !  "  again  began  Tom,  "whut 
heal  de  sick,  en  de  lame,  en  de  blin'." 

"I'm  neither  sick  nor  lame,  rascal,'^ 
said  the  Major. 

"  I  know  you  ain't,  Mars  Wilyum,"  re- 
plied Tom  deprecatingly,  "  but  you  is 
er  leetle  blin' — kase  you  hat  ter  war' 
specks,"  he  hastened  to  say. 

"  Liar  !  "  exclaimed  the  Major,  "  I 
give  you  one  more  chance  !  "  and  he 
again  took  aim. 

"  Lord  !  "  said  Tom,  looking  skyward,, 
"  es  Paul  planted  an'  polish'd  de  water, 
plant  in  Mars'  Wilyum's  hea't  er  little 
er  de  grace  er — " 

"  Get  up,  you  old  impostor !  You 
know  neither  Paul  nor  Apollos  ;  and 
you  can't  pray — even  to  save  your 
life." 

"I  ain  c  use  ter  it,  Mars'  Wilyum," 
said  Tom,  apologetically,  brushing  his 
knees,  "  but  ef  you'd  lemme  erlone,  I'd 
come  ter  it  after  erwhile." 

"  Come,  sir  !  instead  of  killing  you,. 
I'll  take  you  home.  Mount,  rascal,  and 
ride  !  " 

The  two  men  mounted,  the  Major 
tearing  from  a  tree  one  of  its  smaller 
branches.  All  the  way  down  the  ave- 
nue— yes,  even  to  the  stable  door — he 
belabored  Tom's  mule  on  the  rump,, 
causing  that  animal  to  go  faster,  per- 
haps, than  he'd  ever  gone  before.  When 
they'd  dismounted,  the  Major  again 
grasped  the  old  negro  by  the  collar, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  protestations, 
led  him  within  the  house.     Miss  Pen- 
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dleton  hearing  the  noise,  came  out  into 
the  hall. 

"  Agatha,"  said  the  Major,  "  I've 
brought  a  guest.  Make  ready  a  cham- 
ber, and  let  the  maids  prepare  a  feast." 


have  changed,  sir.  Damme,  sir,  the  bot- 
tom rail's  on  top,  and  we're  forced  to 
welcome  it,  nolens  volens  !  " 

"  Be  seated,  sir  ;  but  hold — first  take 
a   look   at   the   pictures.     What !     You 


HOW  I  goin'  pray  when  you  keep  on  corrupt-in*  me?"    {p.  444.) 


Then  turning  to  Tom,  he  removed 
his  hat  and  bowed  deferentially. 

"  Welcome,  sir,  to  Ainsley  Hall.  I 
never  thought  to  entertain  other  than 
members  of  my  own  class  ;  but  times 


refuse  ?  'Sdeath,  man  !  These  are  my 
ancestors  !  Centuries  look  down  upon 
you !  men  of  distinction  !  Methinks 
old  Sir  William,  there,  eyes  you  rather 
critically  ;  as  do  Preston,  and  Basil,  and 
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Montgomery.  Come  hither,  sir,  and 
examine  Sir  Arthur  and  his  younger 
brother,  William.  Statesmen,  sir,  sol- 
diers, and  men  of  letters  !  What  !  you 
still  hold  back  ?  Do  them  reverence, 
sir,  or  by  heaven,  I'll  run  you  through," 
and  the  Major  grasped  at  an  imaginary 
sword  by  his  side. 

"  Lord-a-massey,  Miss  Aggy,"  said  a 
maid-servant,  "  is  ole  marster  done  gone 
'stracted  ? " 

Miss  Pendleton  had  hitherto  kept  still 
and  silent ;  now  she  walked  with  a  firm 
step  up  to  the  Major. 

"  William,"  said  she,  "  I  am  ill.  Send 
this  man  away  !  " 

"  Miss  Pendleton  is  ill,  sir.  You'll 
have  to  excuse  her.  Walk  this  way, 
sir,"  and  he  caught  Tom  by  the  sleeve, 
dragging  him  to  the  sitting-room.  Clos- 
ing the  door,  he  brought  forth  liquors. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  filling  the  glasses, 
"  we'll  drink  to  the  new  regime  !  Vive 
la  canaille  ! 

"  Drink,  you  old  rascal !  "  said  he,  as 
Tom  held  back,  "  or  I'll  murder  you  ! 

"  And  now,  sir,  with  your  permission, 
I'll  rest ;  I'm  somewhat  exhausted  with 
my  ride."     The  Major  seated  himself. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  ran  on  thus, 
resisting  all  Tom's  efforts  to  leave,  and 
finally  fell  asleep  in  the  chair  ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  Major  was  drunk, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  all  his  life. 

Tom  watched  him  till  his  heavy,  pro- 
longed breathing  indicated  complete 
unconsciousness. 

"  Now  ain't  dat  er  shame,"  muttered 
the  old  negro,  softly  rising  and  looking 
down  at  the  Major.  "  Ergentlemun  er 
his  cloth  ter  go  en  git  drunk  on  Jim  Mud- 
fe'd's  rot-gut.  I  know'd  it  time  I  smell 
'is  breff  ;  en  all  on  der'  count  uv  er  wed- 
din'  he  could'n'  re^oid.  But  dat's  de 
way  wid  de  quality — dey  don'  want  none 
er  dese  common  run  er  folks  mixin'  up 
wid  dern.  Yes,  dat  rot-gut's  whut  done 
it,"  continued  Tom,  creeping  round  to 
the  decanter  and  pouring  out  a  drink, 
"  ef  it'd  er  been  dis,  now,  he  would'nt  er 
made  sich  er  fool  er  hisse'f." 

He  drank  the  spirits  with  evident 
satisfaction  and  crept  softly  from  the 
room.  Seeking  Miss  Pendleton,  he  as- 
sured her  that  he  "  could'n'  er  hope  it, 
ef  he'd  bin  er  go'n'  ter  die  " — meaning 
his  seeming  intrusion  ;  and  receiving 
forgiveness,  together  with  bountiful  cold 
food,  rejoiced  and  went  his  way. 

The    Major's    appearance  .the   next 


morning  hardly  did  him  justice  ;  yet  he 
was  clean  shaven  as  usual  and  dressed 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  His 
breakfast,  served  in  the  library  by  Miss 
Pendleton,  was  eaten  in  silence.  A 
servant  handed  him  a  letter,  which  he 
took;  but,  recognizing  upon  its  back  the 
well  known  superscription  of  his  grand- 
daughter, contemptuously  cast  it  aside. 
He  turned  to  his  desk,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  busied  himself  among  its  papers. 
A  bundle  he  carefully  tied  up  and  thrust 
within  the  pocket  of  his  coat  ;  then,  being 
alone,  he  bowed  his  head  and  groaned. 
For  many  minutes  he  sat  there,  with  his 
head  between  his  hands,  and  who  can 
tell  the  agony  through  which  his  proud 
spirit  passed — the  keen-cut  grief  of  a 
supersensitive  soul.  A  battle  he  fought 
then  which  left  a  scar  for  every  move- 
ment made.  Rising,  he  ordered  a- horse, 
and  slowly  walked  down  the  avenue. 

His  heart  was  bitter  and  heavy  as 
straight  for  Dick  Fraser's  he  rode.  When 
he  reached  Dick's  mansion  he  found 
there  a  number  of  vehicles  and  teams, 
whose  drivers  saluted  with  more 
than  ordinary  deference.  A  boy  came 
forward  to  hold  his  horse,  and  up  the 
walk  the  old  gentleman  went.  As  he 
reached  the  steps  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  bundle  of  papers.  Phoebe's 
title  deeds,  memoranda,  statements  and 
accounts.  These  he  would  place  in  her 
hands,  or  the  hands  of  her  husband,  and 
then  he  would  never  see  her  more.  She 
was  dead  to  him,  he  thought,  as  a  piece 
of  clay — an  idol  shattered  at  one  blow. 

He  reached  the  gallery,  strode  to  the 
open  door  and  rapped.  Within  he  heard 
a  voice — a  monotone — which  fell  upon 
his  ear  like  a  funeral  prayer.  He  waited, 
but  as  no  one  came,he  rapped  again.  The 
monotone  continued.  A  feeling  of  fear — 
as  of  warm  water  poured  down  the  back 
— swept  over  him,  and  he  strode  within. 

The  voice  came  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and 
thither  he  strode.  Reaching  the  door 
he  stood  dumb  with  amaze,  for  inside 
were  most  of  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
amongst  whom  he  saw  his  sister.  In  the 
center  of  the  apartment  stood  the  rector, 
facing  Phoebe  and  Dick.  Above  swung 
a  marriage  bell  of  ferns  and  flowers. 

As  the  Major's  quick  glance  swept  the 
room  his  ears  paid  no  heed  to  the  mono- 
tone. In  a  moment,  however,  they  did  ; 
and  this  is  what  they  heard  :  "  Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
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man  put  asunder."  The  rector  ceased, 
and  turning  looked  at  the  figure  in  the 
door.  Phoebe  turned  also,  and  uttering 
a  little  scream  threw  herself  joyfully 
upon  her  grandfather's  breast. 


man  he  was — kiss  the  fond  face  pillowed 
upon  his  breast  and  fold  her  loved 
form  to  his  heart.  And,  when  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  he  shook  Dick's  proffer- 
ed hand,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 


■- 


"ANYTHING   YOU    LIKE.       I    FEEL   QUITE    GENEROUS  "      (p.  442.) 

"  Oh,  I'm  so,  so  glad!     You  read  my  Parson  Jessup,  when  told  of  the  second 

letter !       I    hardly    dared    hope    you'd  ceremony,  smiled   and  said  :    "  It  didn't 

come  ;  but  I  m  so,  so  glad  !     Indeed,  I'm  tie  the  knot  no  tighter.     That  'piscopa- 

happy  now,  dear,  dear  grandfather  !  "  lian  feller  only  polished  'em    off  a  bit. 

What  could  he  do  ?   Why,  act  like  the  I  giv  'em  the  weldin'  heat." 
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A  LEOPARD  HUNT  IN  CEYLON. 


BY    F.   FITZROY    DIXON. 


AME  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  to  be 
found  through- 
out the  Island 
of  Ceylon.  Nat- 
urally it  is  most 
abundant  where 
there  is  little 
habitation  or 
traffic  ;  but  ex- 
cellent  sport 
may  often  be  ob- 
tained in  dis- 
tricts where, 
from  the  surrounding  settlement,  it 
would  scarcely  be  expected. 

The  coffee  plantations  which  have 
made  Ceylon  famous  are  situated  in  the 
central  province,  a  mountainous  region, 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  forest.  The  best  land  has  been  clear- 
ed off  here  and  there  in  blocks  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  acres  and  planted 
up.  In  favorable  localities  many  estates 
are  side  by  side,  or  in  close  proximity, 
and  form  districts  bearing  distinctive 
names.  The  great  enemy  of  the  coffee 
tree  is  wind,  which,  when  severe,  will 
destroy  the  blossom  or  immature  fruit 
in  a  very  brief  time.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence planters  avoid  the  higher  and 
more  exposed  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  cultivate  the  lower  lands,  leaving  of- 
ten wide  stretches  of  undisturbed  jungle 
to  crown  each  range.  These  patches  and 
strips  of  jungle  generally  teem  with 
small  life.  Jungle-fowl,  spur-fowl,  or 
partridges,  pigeons  and  doves  abound. 
Where  cinchona  is  grown,  the  sambur, 
erroneously  termed  the  elk,  is  apt  to 
prove  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  It 
delights  in  browsing  on  the  intensely 
bitter  leaves,  charged  with  the  alkaloids 
of  quinine,  and  partially  destroys  many 
a  promising  young  field.  The  sambur 
is  seldom  come  upon  by  day,  for  it  feeds 
at  night,  and  then  retires  to  rest  in  some 
sequestered  spot. 

The  wild  pigs,  too,  forage  under  cover 
of  darkness.  Where  cocoanut-oil  cake 
has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  they  are  at- 
tracted by  the  smell,  and  by  rooting  do 
much  damage.  They  are  very  wary, 
and  are  rarely  shot,  although  often 
enough  run  into  with  hounds  and  killed. 


Where  game  is  abundant  the  counter- 
poise of  nature,  as  Darwin  calls  it,  is  not 
wanting,  and  the  destructive  element 
in  Ceylon  is  the  leopard,  which  establish- 
ing itself  in  some  rocky  cavern  or  im- 
penetrable bit  of  scrub,  devastates  the 
jungle,  and  occasionally  raids  the  neigh- 
boring cattle  sheds.  A  leopard  generally 
ravages  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
and  herein  lies  its  safety  ;  it  may  be 
heard  of  at  one  place  to-day,  and  per- 
haps a  dozen  miles  away  to-morrow. 
Moreover,  the  natural  timidity  and 
power  of  exaggeration  of  the  coolie  are 
such  that  stories  of  the' presence  of  a 
leopard  have  always  to  be  taken  cum 
grano  salis,  and  doubtless  the  general 
lack  of  faith  in  native  yarns  has  aided 
many  a  prowler  to  escape. 

The  forests  in  some  districts  are 
broken  into  by  the  patnas  or  grass  lands, 
always  undulating  and  often  extending 
for  miles  along  the  side  of  a  mountain 
range.  Very  beautiful  they  are,  too,  the 
light  tints  of  the  herbage  contrasting 
finely  with  the  somber  forest  back- 
ground. Every  here  and  there  a  stream 
trickles  down  a  ravine,  while  clumps 
and  belts  of  timber  complete  the  picture. 
Yet,  despite  their  beauty,  these  patnas 
are  seldom  worth  hunting  over,  for  they 
afford  little  else  than  an  occasional  hare. 
Here  and  there  in  the  vicinity  of  vil- 
lages and  paddy  fields  we  find  a  small 
variety  of  deer,  called  in  India  the  munt- 
j'ac,  or  rib-faced  deer,  and  in  .  Ceylon, 
the   paddy-field  deer. 

On  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
patna  land  it  is  customary  to  keep  cat- 
tle for  the  sake  of  the  manure.  Each 
herd  is  driven  out  to  pasture  every 
morning  by  a  lad  whose  duty  it  is  also  to 
look  after  the  animals,  bring  them  back 
at  night,  and  inclose   them    in  a  shed. 

From  time  to  time  a  leopard  carries 
off  a  calf,  or  strikes  down  a  bullock, 
and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  following 
it  in  the  forests,  invariably  does  so  with 
impunity.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
hangs  around  one  locality  too  long  for 
its  safety,  and  by  adopting  certain  haunts 
enables  those  who  are  looking  for  it  to 
accomplish  its  destruction. 

I  recollect  very  well  the  trouble  we 
had  in  a  certain  district,  and  the  way  we 
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brought  the  unwelcome  visitors  to  bag. 
At  the  time  I  was  living  on  an  estate 
near  an  extensive  patna  upon  which  the 
cattle  of  the  neighborhood  grazed.  One 
evening  I  was  sitting  in  the  veranda 
enjoying  a  pipe,  when,  happening  to 
look  across  the  valley,  I  saw  our  herd 
coming  down  the  hillside  in  apparently 
great  excitement,  some  bellowing  and 
others  racing  as  if  in  terror.  The  herd- 
lad  was  following  without  any  attempt 
to  quiet  them.  I  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prised when  a  little  later  he  rushed  up 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  men  all 
shouting  :  "  Pillee,  thorialey,  pillee !  " 
Leopard,  sir,  leopard  !) 

The  herd-lad  had  driven  the  cattle  to 
pasture  as  usual  and  had  remained  with 
them  all  day.  About  five  o'clock,  as 
the  sun  was  getting  low,  he  counted 
them  over  preparatory  to  returning, 
and  discovered  that  one  was  missing. 
Remembering  that  he  had  seen  a  year- 
ling heifer  grazing  in  a  ravine  some  little 
distance  off,  he  started  in  search.  See- 
ing a  huge  bowlder  it  struck  him  that  he 
might  use  it  as  a  point  of  observation, 
and  accordingly  he  climbed  upon  it. 
Just  as  he  was  thinking  of  getting  down 
again  he  heard  right  at  his  feet  a  sound 
that  made  his  heart  stop  beating.  The 
carcass  of  the  missing  heifer  was  in 
some  long  grass,  and  standing  over  it 
with  glaring  eyes  and  open,  blood - 
dripping  jaws  was  a  magnificent  leop- 
ard The  boy  stood  for  a  moment 
petrified  with  terror,  then  he  slid  down 
the  rock  and  ran  to  the  herd,  which 
had  become  uneasy,  evidently  scenting 
something  in  the  breeze.  He  drove  his 
beasts  homeward  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  after  inclosing  them  in  the  cattle- 
yard,  ran  to  me,  spreading  the  news  as 
he  passed  the  coolies'  lines. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  attempting 
anything  that  evening,  for  the  short 
tropical  twilight  was  fast  waning,  and  I 
knew  that  by  the  time  I  could  reach 
the  spot  the  ravine  would  be  plunged 
in  obscurity. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  set  out,  ac- 
companied by  the  herd-lad.  From  my 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  leopard  I 
was  not  hopeful  of  finding  it,  though  it 
might  possibly  return  to  make  a  second 
meal  of  the  carcass.  As  we  approached 
the  scene  of  the  encounter  we  proceeded 
with  great  caution,  carefully  scanning 
every  clump  of  bush  or  hollow  that 
might  cover  the  animal.     We  saw  noth- 


ing, and  finally  reached  the  spot  where 
lay  the  bones  of  the  heifer.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  carcass  so  thoroughly 
consumed,  and  was  trying  to  account  for 
it  when  I  discovered  by  a  pool  of  water 
the  tracks  of  two  leopards,  one  larger 
than  the  other. 

It  was  clear  then  that  on  finishing 
their  meal  they  had  drunk  at  the  pool 
and  then  retired  to  some  well-concealed 
lair.  They  might  be  close  at  hand  or 
half  a  dozen  miles  away.  I  was  in- 
clined to  the  latter  opinion  and  after 
beating  the  surrounding  country  I  re- 
turned to  the  estate,  giving  them  up 
for  the  present. 

For  some  time  we  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  leopards.  Days  and  weeks 
passed  and  still  they  gave  no  sign,  and 
we  began  to  think  that  we  had  seen  the 
last  of  them,  until  one  day  the  district 
was  startled  by  hearing  that  a  neighbor- 
ing planter  and  his  wife  had  come  upon 
both  leopards  in  unpleasantly  close  prox- 
imity. One  Sunday  afternoon  he  sug- 
gested to  his  wife  to  take  a  stroll,  and 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  favorite 
Maltese  terrier,  they  started  out,  choos- 
ing for  their  walk  a  path  leading  to  an 
elevated  corner  of  the  estate,  partly  in- 
closed with  forest.  They  reached  the 
spot  and  sat  down  on  a  log  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  view.  Presently,  as  lengthening 
shadows  warned  them  that  it  was  time 
to  return,  the  planter  rose  and  lighted  a 
cheroot.  As  he  did  so  his  wife,  who  had 
been  watching  the  dog,  which  had 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  a  little 
ravine,  said:  "  Look  at  Gyp  ;  what  is  the 
matter  with  her?"  Turning,  he  saw 
that  the  dog  was  crouching  by  a  stump 
and  apparently  in  a  state  of  abject  ter- 
ror. There  came  a  rustling  in  the  under- 
brush, and  with  a  spring  as  quick  as 
light  a  magnificent  leopard  bounded  out 
of  the  cover  and  picked  up  the  dog  in 
its  mouth.  The  great  cat  paused  for  a 
moment,  looking  around,  switching  its 
tail  from  side  to  side  and  growling  in 
triumph.  Then  it  trotted  into  the 
jungle.  As  it  did  so  a  second  leopard 
suddenly  appeared,  looking  larger  and 
fiercer  than  the  first,  and  catching  sight 
of  the  spectators,  followed  its  mate. 

The  planter  lost  no  time  in  getting 
his  wife  home,  and  then  gave  warning 
to  secure  the  cattle  in  case  of  an  attack. 
During  the  night  an  uproar  amongst  the 
coolies'  dogs  indicated  that  something 
was  afoot,  and  next  morning  a  goat  was 
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missing.  The  searchers  found  a  few 
fieshless  bones  and  the  head. 

Things  began  to  get  serious.  Ladies 
in  different  parts  of  the  district  were  so 
nervous  that  they  kept  their  children  at 
home.  Here  and  there  a  dog  or  a  goat 
would  disappear,  and  yet  so  skillfully 
were  the  attacks  made  that  we  could 
never  know  where  the  leopards  were. 
Several  of  us  spent  days  vainly  hunting 
for  their  lair,  which  we  felt  sure  would 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  coffee  district  lay  in  an  amphi- 
theater-like valley,  the  higher  slopes  ris- 
ing to  a  forest-clad  ridge  of  great  granite 
cliffs,  broken  here  and  there  by  gullies 
choked  with  masses  of  rock  and  thorny 
undergrowth. 

One  fine  evening  my  friend  Grey  ar- 
rived at  my  bungalow  full  of  excitement, 
saying  that  at  last  he  had  found  out 
something  definite.  Some  Cingalese  vil- 
lagers, searching  for  wild  honey,  had  fol- 
lowed a  ridge  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  and  had  discovered  a  black  mass 
of  bees  suspended  from  a  projecting  rock 
which  overhung  what  appeared  to  be  a 
cave.  Understanding  their  work  well 
they  moved  quietly,  for  the  bambara,  the 
giant  bee  of  Ceylon,  can  be  easily  driven 
from  the  comb  if  properly  handled,  but 
once  aroused  gives  unqestionable  evi- 
dence of  stinging  powers  proportionate 
to  its  size.  Whilst  preparing  a  torch  a 
slight  noise  attracted  their  attention,  and 
looking  up  they  beheld  a  leopard  gazing 
at  them,  which  presently  bounded  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff  by  a  sort  of  natural 
pathway.  The  men  were  badly  scared, 
and  when  a  second  leopard  emerged  they 
dropped  torches,  chatties  and  everything 
else  and  fled  for  their  lives.  They  knew 
Grey  well  and  told  him  of  their  ad- 
venture. 

The  natives  agreed  to  pilot  us,  and  we 
started  next  morning  just  as  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  redden  the  tips  of  the 
mountains.  Our  route  lay  toward  a 
mass  of  rock  that  rose  like  a  pinnacle 
above  the  outline  of  a  far-off  ridge. 

The  wild  animals  of  Ceylon  make  the 
mountain  ridges  their  highway,  and  in 
the  densest  localities  a  track  may  inva- 
riably be  found  on  a  spur  or  backbone. 
This  enables  the  sportsman  to  travel 
with  comparative  ease  where  he  would 
otherwise  have  almost  to  hack  his  way 
with  a  knife.  Knowing  this  we  pres- 
ently struck  a  ridge,  and  for  several 
hours  marched  steadily,  sometimes  as- 


cending, sometimes  descending.  Here 
we  would  clamber  up  a  succession  of 
granite  slabs,  slippery  with  the  morn- 
ing dew,  and  there  we  would  lose  the 
track  and  shoulder  our  way  through  the 
tangle  of  bamboo  and  nillu,  both  of 
which  have  a  most  provoking  trick  of 
twisting  around  one's  ankles.  At  length 
we  reached  a  ridgeback,  the  summit  of 
the  range,  and,  selecting  a  big  flat  rock, 
we  sat  down  to  regain  our  wind  and 
enjoy  a  pipe.  Our  guides  spoke  as  if 
the  slaying  of  the  leopards  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  assured  us  that 
they  would  lead  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  whence  we  could  gaze  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  shoot  the  beasts 
as  they  basked  in  the  sun. 

After  a  short  rest  we  started  again, 
following  a  deer-path  in  perfect  silence. 
At  last  the  jungle  grew  thinner,  and  we 
got  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  the  distance. 
Our  guides  stopped  and  showed  us  the 
pinnacle  of  rock  we  had  seen  on  start- 
ing. We  were  now  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  in  the  face  of  which  we 
hoped  to  find  the  leopard's  cave.  We 
observed  the  greatest  caution,  commu- 
nicating in  low  whispers  or  by  signs. 
After  a  few  minutes'  consultation  be- 
tween the  men  we  moved  onward,  and 
presently  emerged  from  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth, which  concealed  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  onto  a  large  rock,  which  en- 
abled us  to  see  clear  into  space.  In  front 
of  us  the  country  fell  away  thousands  of 
feet  into  a  dim,  misty  blue  horizon,  and 
on  looking  to  the  right  and  left  we  dis- 
covered that  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a 
mighty  wall  of  granite. 

Touching  my  elbow,  my  guide  pointed 
to  a  sort  of  bay  where  the  cliff  ran  back 
into  the  mountain.  Retracing  our  steps 
for  some  distance,  we  proceeded  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  cliff,  and  then 
Grey  and  I,  after  agreeing  upon  signals, 
separated,  each  following  a  guide  to  the 
place  which  we  were  intended  to  occupy. 

After  much  silent  crawling  I  reached 
my  post,  an  opening  between  two  bowl- 
ders, where,  screened  by  ferns  and 
creepers,  two  men  might  lie  abreast 
overlooking  the  precipice.  Then  I  saw 
that  I  was  gazing  almost  directly  at  the 
head  of  the  little  bay  where,  under  an 
overhanging  rock,  was  the  opening  to  a 
cave,  to  which  access  was  gained  by  a 
sloping  seam  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
But  there  was  no  game  in  sight ;  the  oc- 
cupants were  apparently  away.    I  could 
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not  help  thinking  what  a  sure  thing  we 
had  of  it,  for  I  had  a  lying-down  shot  at 
fifty  yards  for  anything  that  might  ap- 
pear ;  and  Grey's  hiding-place  opposite 
brought  him  even  nearer.  Presently 
the  waving  of  a  branch  near  Grey's  hide 
indicated  that  he  and  his  man  had  got 
into  position  ;  then,  after  signaling  back, 
we  lay  waiting.  It  was  very  exciting  at 
first,  for  I  fully  expected  to  see  some- 
thing emerge  from  the  cave  ;  but  after 
a  couple  of  hours  of  fruitless  watching 
the  thing  grew  monotonous. 

A  band  of  Wandaroo  monkeys  hooted 
in  the  distance,  and,  as  their  watchful- 
ness is  proverbial,  we  knew  that  there 
was  no  leopard  at  hand.  They  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  in  time  appeared 
above  the  cliff.  One  seldom  has  the 
chance  of  observing  these  animals  in 
their  native  state,  but  as  we  lay  en- 
tirely concealed  they  were  ignorant 
of  our  presence.  It  was  evidently  feed- 
ing time,  though  some  seemed  to  prefer 
basking  on  the  heated  rocks  to  scram- 
bling after  lichens  and  berries.  Two 
old  men  with  huge  white  whiskers 
kept  a  sharp  watch  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  couple  of  trees.  The 
mothers  with  their  babies,  pretty  little 
things  covered  with  white  hair,  were 
feeding  in  complete  security,  whilst  the 
unincumbered  members  of  the  troop 
ran  about  everywhere.  We  felt  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  our  hiding  place 
would  be  discovered  and  that  all  our 
precautions  were  in  vain,  for  the  cry  of 
alarm  of  one  animal  is  often  recognized 
by  another  of  a  different  species.  When 
any  monkey  seemed  inclined  to  wander 
the  sentinels  uttered  a  deep  "  Hoo-oo- 
hoo!"  which  gathered  the  band  closely. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  sentinels  gave 
a  peculiar  cry,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  entire  band  around  them. 
Then  they  listened  in  silence.  The  cry 
was  repeated,  and  all  bounded  into  the 
branches  of  the  biggest  trees  near  by. 
We  thought  we  had  been  discovered, 
but  when  half  a  dozen  of  the  patriarchs 
suddenly  rushed  down  and  looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  grimacing  and 
barking  at  something  below  we  knew 
that  our  patience  was  to  be  rewarded. 

Creeping  forward  inch  by  inch  I  got 
to  the  extreme  edge  and  peeped  over, 
and  as  I  did  so  the  awful  height  of  the 
precipice  nearly  caused  me  to  utter  a 
cry  of  terror.  To  my  left  was  a  crevice, 
where  rocks  and  other  debris  formed  a 


rough  means  of  ascent.  Here,  half  con- 
cealed by  kittool  palms  that  had  found 
roothold,  was  a  cat-like  form,  standing 
motionless,  gazing  upward  at  the  mon- 
keys, evidently  calculating  the  chances 
of  a  meal.  I  drew  carefully  back,  for 
my  head  and  shoulders  must  have  been 
clearly  outlined  against  the  sky. 

Getting  my  rifle  well  in  front,  I  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair 
chance.  I  could  not  help  marveling  at 
the  ingenuity  of  the  beast  that  had  led 
it  to  secure  so  admirable  a  lair,  for  we 
might  have  hunted  for  months  without 
ever  finding  it  but  for  the  chance  that 
led  the  honey  seekers  in  that  direction. 
Probably  the  leopards  had  found  the 
cave  while  following  a  troop  of  monkeys 
from  the  lower  forest.  I  looked  across 
to  Grey's  hiding  place,  and  as  a  hand 
waved  in  front  of  the  bushes  I  con- 
cluded he  had  seen  the  game. 

The  minutes  passed  slowly  by,  and  I 
wondered  if  the  beast  would  ever  mount 
the  crevice.  Evidently  the  monkeys 
were  attracting  it,  for  they  kept  up  their 
vociferations,  dancing  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  almost  throwing  themselves 
over  in  their  excitement.  I  ventured  to 
gaze  once  more  down  the  precipice,  and 
I  saw  that  the  leopard  was  creeping  up 
slowly.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  this  I 
did  with  my  rifle  pointing  straight  at  it, 
ready  to  get  onto  the  yellow  hide  so  soon 
as  it  appeared.  There  was  a  streak  of 
light  fur  visible  and  the  leopard  sprung 
up  the  face  of  the  cliff  with  gigantic 
bounds  and  was  into  the  cave  before  we 
realized  what  had  happened.  So  rapid 
were  its  movements  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, lying  as  we  were,  to  cover  it  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  suddenly  reappeared  and  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  gleaming 
like  gold  as  the  sunshine  fell  upon  it, with 
the  black  shadow  behind  it.  Now  was 
our  time,  and  almost  simultaneously  our 
rifles  rang  out.  It  gave  a  great  bound 
and  fell  with  the  blood  streaming  from 
its  neck  and  shoulder,  then,  true  to  its 
feline  nature,  it  managed  to  get  into 
the  shadow  of  the  cave  out  of  sight. 

We  had  done  pretty  well,  but  had  not 
yet  brought  it  to  bag,  so  we  remained 
quiet  after  reloading  our  rifles  and 
waited  for  what  was  to  follow. 

The  wounded  animal  suddenly  set  up 
a  succession  of  screams  such  as  we  had 
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never  heard  before.  The  most  horrible 
miaulings  that  ever  cat  uttered  were 
nothing  to  this  music.  It  was  a  signal 
to  the  mate.  My  guide  chuckled  and 
said  that  we  should  sleep  on  their  skins. 
In  a  little  while  there  came  an  answer- 
ing cry  from  below,  which  was  repeated 
twice,  each  time  nearer,  and  then  as  we 
watched  the  mouth  of  the  cave  we  saw 
the  graceful,  sinuous  form  bound  up  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  scarcely  deigning  to 
avail  itself  of  the  foothold  of  the  crevice. 
It  had  heard  the  cry,  and  was  ready  to 
avenge  its  cause.  It  disappeared  into 
the  cave,  and  we  watched  for  its  re- 
appearance. 

The  screechings  and  snarlings  that 
went  on  inside  showed  us  that  the  two 
animals  were  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  ready  to  do  battle.  The 
sun  was  getting  low  and  we  were  anx- 
ious to  focus  matters,  so  Grey  left  his 
station  and  came  over  to  me,  and  we 
took  counsel.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
animals  would  remain  hidden  until  after 
dark  when  one,  at  least,  would  emerge 
and  probably  escape.  One  of  the  natives 
solved  the  problem  by  saying  :  "  If  the 
Mahathmeya  would  shoot  into  the  bee- 
hive they  would  sting  the  leopards  into 
coming  forth  !  " 

'Twas  a  happy  thought  and  a  bullet 
crashed  into  the  black  hanging  mass  of 
bees.  In  an  instant  the  air  about  the 
comb  was  filled  with  an  angry  buzzing 
swarm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  snarls 
in  the  cave  redoubled  and  the  two 
leopards  appeared.  As  they  did  so  we 
both  fired,  but  as  chance  would  have  it 
aimed  at  the  animal  we  had  previously 
wounded.  Before  we  could  bring  our 
second  barrels  to  bear  upon  the  other 
it  was  down  the  cliff  like  a  bird  and  out 
of  sight. 

There  lay  our  victim,  dead  this  time, 
with  its  head  hanging  over  the  edge, 
the  blood  dripping  slowly  from  its  jaws 
onto  the  rocks  below.  The  Cingalese 
were  greatly  delighted  and  jabbered 
eagerly.  At  last  one  of  them  said  his 
companion  would  bring  up  the  body. 
"  How  on  earth  do  you  intend  to  do 
that  ? "  we  asked,  for  although  we  had 
mentally  decided  to  have  it  we  had  no 
idea  how  we  were  going  to  set  about  it. 

"  We  can  manage,"  they  replied,  and 
pulling  their  knives  out  of  their  waist- 
clothes,  disappeared  into  the  jungle. 

Grey  and  I  sat  down  and  ate  what  we ' 
had,  and  then  lighted  our  pipes,  waiting 


for  the  next  move  of  our  guides.  In 
a  little  while  they  appeared  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  over  the  cave,  dragging 
some  long  creepers,  known  as  jungle- 
ropes,  from  their  length  and  strength. 
These  they  rapidly  knotted  tegether, 
until  a  sufficient  length  was  got  ready, 
and  then  making  a  wide  loop  one  of  them 
sat  in  it,  prepared  to  descend  while 
his  companion  lowered  him  down  from 
above,  taking  a  turn  around  a  tree  for 
greater  security.  We  looked  on  in  hor- 
ror, for  in  an  instant  the  man  was  swing- 
ing in  midair,  with  hundreds  of  feet  of 
space  below  him,  but  by  the  way  he 
fended  himself  from  the  wall  with  a 
stick  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  an 
old  hand  at  hunting  rock-honey. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  in  front  of 
the  cave  and,  carefully  avoiding  the 
hive  upon  which  by  this  time  the  bees 
had  again  congregated,  he  swung  him- 
self into  the  opening.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  we  saw  him  safely 
landed,  for  a  jungle  creeper  is  not  the 
safest  of  supports. 

After  examining  the  dead  leopard 
and  calling  out  to  us  the  effect  of  the 
shots  we  had  fired,  he  turned  round  and 
walked  into  the  cave,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes came  back  holding  in  each  hand  a 
beautiful  cub  which  he  lifted  up  to  our 
view.  "They  are  both  dead!  Their 
throats  were  bitten  by  the  mother,"  he 
shouted,  kicking  the  prostrate  form  at 
his  feet.  And  it  was  even  so.  Wounded 
to  death  herself,  she  had  deliberately 
taken  their  lives. 

When  we  realized  what  prizes  we 
had  lost  by  neglecting  to  search  the 
cave  before  the  parents  returned,  we 
were  terribly  disappointed.  We  hauled 
up  the  body  of  the  dead  animal,  and 
then  the  guide,  who  brought  up  the 
cubs  tied  round  his  waist  in  his  turban. 
The  youngsters  were  like  large  kittens, 
and  most  beautifully  fat  and  soft.  The 
mother's  skin  was  richly  marked,  and 
in  admirable  condition. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  returning 
home,  and  we  wanted  to  get  the  other 
leopard,  so  our  men  led  us  to  the  hut 
they  had  erected  before  starting  out 
after  honey.  Half  an  hour's  scramble 
brought  us  to  an  opening  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  where  amid  trailing  vines 
and  magnificent  tree-ferns  a  stream  of 
water  fell  by  a  succession  of  stony  ter- 
races to  the  depths  below.  We  man- 
aged to  get  down   by   clinging   to    the 
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vegetation,  sliding  and  jumping,  and  at 
last  reached  the  hut.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  men  had  a  little  lamp  burning  and 
a  fire  lighted,  and  we  made  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
admit  of.  A  capital  curry  was  prepared, 
and  we  soon  went  to  sleep  on  a  couple 
of  skins  spread  on  fresh  cut  boughs. 

Toward  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  one  of  the  men  who  said  that  a  sam- 
bur  was  calling  in  the  valley  below. 
The  cliffs  above  us  echoed  back  his 
hoarse  challenge,  and  we  felt  sure  that 
he  was  a  mighty  stag.  The  men  said 
that  they  could  lead  us  to  the  spot  if  we 
would  start.  We  stumbled,  and  made 
a  good  deal  more  noise  than  we  should 
have  in  our  progress  ;  but  presently  we 
struck  a  deer  track,  leading  through  the 
forest,  and  proceeding  with  great  cau- 
tion, found  ourselves  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  where  the  stag  was 
still  at  intervals  bellowing. 

The  day  was  now  dawning,  and  we 
were  close  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
and  decided  to  wait  fifteen  minutes  for 
better  light. 

At  last  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
patna  ;  but  the  ground  rose  abruptly  in 
front,  cutting  off  the  view.  Grey  crawl- 
ed up  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  and 
peered  over,  to  get,  if  possible,  a  sight 
of  the  stag.     After  one  glance  he  came 


back  and  whispered,  "  The  other  leopard 
is  stalking  the  stag  !  " 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  sprawling 
side  by  side  on  the  top  of  the  little  knoll, 
and  what  we  saw  was  enough  to  make 
any  one's  heart  beat.  About  eighty 
yards  off  stood  a  stag,  and  close  by  his 
consort  was  daintily  browsing.  Ever 
and  again  he  would  lift  his  head  and 
utter  his  hoarse  challenge.  Near  where 
he  stood  was  a  broken  mass  of  rock, 
partly  overgrown  with  bracken  and  a 
few  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  and  on  it  a 
crouching  form  was  stealing  nearer, 
foot  by  foot,  to  the  unconscious  deer. 
After  a  whispered  "Are  you  ready?" 
we  covered  the  spotted  cat,  and  our 
rifles  rang  out  together.  Running  clear 
of  the  smoke  we  found  that  on  being  hit 
the  leopard  had  leaped  a  full  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  deer  fled  in  terror.  Our 
prize  lay  struggling  in  a  clump  of 
bracken  ;  but  knowing  well  the  tenacity 
of  life  of  all  its  tribe,  we  stood  pre- 
pared for  accident.  It  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  reach  us  ;  but  one  bullet  had 
passed  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
had  broken  both  shoulders,  and  in  a 
little  while  it  died.  We  returned  to  the 
hut,  gladly  helping  to  carry  the  beast. 
Later  the  coolies  brought  in  the  skins, 
which  for  many  a  day  after  adorned 
our  respective  bungalows. 


DUCK    SHOOTING   IN    A   CITY. 


BY    HERMAN    RAVE. 


THERE  are  duck  hunts  and  duck 
hunts.  While  you,  my  friend  of 
leisure,  may  go  down  to  the 
broad  expanse  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  or  to  the  smaller  solitude  of  some 
inland  lake,  we  of  the  counting-room 
shoot  upon  city  waters — the  broad  high- 
way that  sweeps  between  Louisville  and 
its  Indiana  neighbors — upon  the  dance- 
ing  waters  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  urban  life  about  us. 

It  may  be  a  morning  in  March,  when 
swift  wings  cleave  the  air  and  wedge- 
shaped  flights  of  birds  go  northward,  or 
it  may  be  in  autumn,  when  the  same 
travelers  return,  that  the  boom  of  guns, 
like  a  salute  to  the  dawn,  sounds  along 
the  shores  of  the  triple  city  of  the  Falls. 
It  comes  from  the  river  and  every- 
body knows  it  means  ducks.  They 
have  come  and  settled  upon  the  Ohio 


to  rest  after  long  flight,  and  slewby  they 
drift  with  the  current  past  the  cities  and 
toward  the  rapids. 

There  are  bluewings,  as  delicate  as 
quail  and  not  much  bigger  ;  sprigtails, 
butterballs,  occasional  aristocratic  mal- 
lards, blacknecks,  the  provoking  "  di- 
dipper,"  sometimes  a  woodduck,  and 
tough  water-hens.  All  these  come,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  there  are 
more  butterballs  in  the  spring,  and 
more  mallards,  blacknecks  and  water- 
hens  in  the  fall.  They  are  not  in  such 
numberless  flights  as  haunt  the  famous 
bays  and  lakes,  but  the  flocks  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  make  sport  that  is 
tempting — different  from  that  of  the 
screen  and  decoy,  and  much  more  diffi- 
cult. It  is  a  hunt,  not  a  slaughter.  It 
does  not  mean  a  simple  blazing  away 
into  crowded  ranks  of  birds,  deluded  by 
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patent  devices,  but  careful  handling  of 
boat  and  gun  and  a  contest  of  human 
against  bird  wit. 

Behind  a  raft  of  logs  on  the  Indiana 
side  lies  our  nimble-footed  craft.  The 
wind  is  in  the  right  quarter  and  she  will 
have  to  make  a  run  of  some  ten  miles 
up  river  this  night,  so  that  Captain 
Clyde  and  his  crew  may  slip  down  in 
the  morning  to  take  the  fowl  by  sur- 
prise before  other  gunners  have  dis- 
turbed them. 

It  is  dark  and  cloudy,  but  for  miles 
around  the  cities  the  glare  of  their  elec- 
tric lights  makes  a  curious,  faint,  whit- 
ish illumination  that  helps  us  to  tumble 
into  the  cockpit  with  our  guns  and  am- 
munition. Then  up  goes  the  sail,  the 
Dcnvn  bends  her  graceful  lines  to  the 
breeze,  and  away  we  go  to  Twelve-Mile 
Island,  with  the  waters  laughing  away 
under  our  bow. 

The  night  is  spent  at  a  hospitable 
farm-house,  and  of  course  there  is  early 
rising,  for  laziness  and  tardiness  are 
two  words  that  must  not  be  found  in 
the  Ohio  River  duck  hunter's  dictionary. 

The  morning  comes  clothed  in  a 
heavy  fog,  and  for  a  while  it  looks  as  if 
there  will  be  no  sport,  but  simply  a 
blind  groping  back  to  the  city,  where 
we  must  be  at  seven  o'clock  to  do 
our  daily  tasks.  Our  duck  hunt  has 
the  advantage  over  any  other  in  that  it 
is  simply  sandwiched  between  two 
working  days — time  stolen  from  visits 
to  theaters,  clubs,  an  evening  call  or  the 
burning  of  midnight  oil. 

All  the  faces  at  the  breakfast  table 
wear  a  look  of  disgust,  for  the  fog  may 
even  compel  us  to  return  ingloriously 
in  a  buggy.  It  is  a  morning  when 
steamboats  hunt  the  bank  and  tie  up, 
and  ferries  between  the  cities  keep  up 
a  hoarse  roar,  while  at  their  docks  the 
bells  are  rung  to  guide  the  pilots. 

Breakfast  is  over  by  three  o'clock, 
and,  for  a  time,  farmer,  family  and  hunt- 
ers sit  around  the  kitchen  stove,  for  the 
morning  is  chilly  and  fire  feels  good. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  the  other 
rises,  opens  the  door,  peeps  out  and  re- 
ports :  "  Still  foggy  !  "  A  fidgety  half 
hour  passes  and  the  farm  hand  is  be- 
ginning to  flatter  himself  that  he  will 
drive  us  to  town,  when  the  host  takes  a 
look  and  turns  smilingly  :  "  It's  a-blow- 
in'  up  a  nice  breeze,  an'  jes'  the  right 
way,  too  !  " 

Up  we  jump,  rush  out  and  see  the  fog 


driven  slowly  down  the  river  in  heavy 
folds.  We're  all  right  now  !  Ho  for  the 
boat !  Aboard  we  tumble  with  guns  and 
ammunition  and  a  couple  of  big  rocks. 
Up  goes  the  sail  with  a  hearty  Hoosier 
farewell,  the  D-awn  turns  on  her  heel 
and  glides  down  the  river,  and  in  and 
out  through  the  lifting  folds  of  the  fog. 

In  mid-river  the  breeze  is  found  to  be 
fairly  stiff,  and  at  every  leap  the  spray 
dashes  high  from  the  bows.  It  is  a  glo- 
rious sail.  Behind  us  the  water  mur- 
murs and  bubbles  and  hisses  away  ;  the 
low,  dark  shores  of  wood  and  field  slip 
past,  showing  here  and  there  a  solitary 
light,  and  overhead  the  stars  still  shine 
with  undiminished  brightness  and  beau- 
ty. Instead  of  the  faint,  white  luminosity 
of  the  night  before,  the  gray  dawn  be- 
gins to  steal  up  the  eastern  sky. 

There  is  not  a  sound  from  the  shores 
as  we  pass,  not  a  noise  from  the  cities 
below  us.  It  is  the  one  hour  when  every- 
thing seems  at  rest.  Now  we  turn  a 
bend  in  the  river,  and  the  breeze  dies, 
but  it  has  rolled  the  fog  away,  and  before 
us  lies  the  broad  sheet  of  water,  like  a 
great  lake.  We  are  on  the  shooting 
grounds.  Down  comes  our  sail,  the  rud- 
der is  unshipped,  and  an  oar  takes  its 
place  ;  guns  are  loaded,  the  rocks  are 
put  over  on  one  side,  and  we  ourselves 
sit  on  the  gunwale,  dipping  it  down  deep 
and  lifting  the  boat's  bottom  high  out  of 
water  on  the  other  side.  Then,  sculling 
carefully  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout, 
we  drift  slowly  down  the  stream. 

This  method  is  a  favorite  one  with 
duck  hunters  around  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  most  of  whom,  however,  use  the 
flat-bottom  skiff  instead  of  the  sailboat. 
It  requires  no  little  skill  to  manipulate 
either  skiff  or  boat,  and  one  has  to  know 
well  how  much  careening  either  will 
bear.  At  the  same  time,  no  part  of  the 
hunter's  body  must  be  exposed  to  the 
sight  of  the  birds,  or  they  will  take  flight 
— they  may  do  it  anyhow — to  settle  down 
again  out  of  range.  At  the  best,  the 
drifting  vessel  can  seldom  approach  the 
ducks  closer  than  twenty- five  or  thirty 
yards,  and  when  that  distance  is  attain- 
ed the  shooting  must  be  quick  and  accu- 
rate— a  rather  difficult  matter  in  a  boat 
or  skiff  careened  so  that  the  slightest 
mischance  may  upset  it. 

Our  boat  is  keeled  over  until  nothing 
but  the  tops  of  our  caps  can  be  seen 
over  the  port  gunwale.  Broadside  we 
slide  down  stream,  with  now  and  then  a 
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rapid,  noiseless  motion  of  the  sculling- 
oar  to  steady  the  craft.  Daylight  grows 
rapidly,  and  we  see,  some  hundred  yards 
away,  a  number  of  black  specks  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  the  swell  of  the  river. 

With  a  click,  click,  the  guns  are 
cocked,  and  cautiously  a  couple  of  pairs 
of  eyes  peer  over  the  boat-screen. 

"  Mallards  !  Be  careful,  boys  !  Don't 
shoot  too  soon  !  "  comes  from  for'ard. 

Slowly,  silently,  like  a  log  the  boat 
drifts  with  the  current.  The  ducks  look 
up,  but  see  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  con- 
tinue their  antics — some  floating  about 
quietly,  others  standing  on  their  heads, 
just  like  tame  ducks.  We  are  only 
twenty  yards  away  from  them,  when  an 
old  drake  looks  up,  becomes  suspicious, 
and  warns  the  flock.  With  a  great  flut- 
ter of  wings  the  fowl  rise  ;  there  is  a 
crash  and  a  flash  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  three  or  four  birds  drop 
back  into  the  water,  while  the  others 
sail  away  down  the  river,  a  handful  of 
feathers  drifting  along  behind  them. 

The  boat  is  straightened  for  a  few 
minutes  to  secure  the  birds,  and  then  we 
drift  down  toward  the  city  again,  but 
only  a  short  distance.  Out  of  the  dusk 
and'  mist  below  us  sounds  the  regular, 
slow  sough-sough  of  a  steamer,  and  re- 
luctantly we  trim  boat  to  get  out  of  her 
way,  if  necessary,  and  think  some  rather 
impious  thoughts,  for  she  is  sure  to  drive 
the  birds  out  of  our  path. 

There  she  comes,  looming  out  of  the 
mist,  pushing  before  her  a  broad  wave, 
and  churning  the  water  into  an  angry, 
choppy  sea  behind  her,  which  will  com- 
pel us  to  wait  for  awhile  until  the  tur- 
bulence subsides.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  dip  down,  almost  out  of  sight  of  shore, 
in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  to  rise  again 
and  sink  again,  but  it  interferes  sadly 
with  duck-hunting.  Our  enemy  is  a 
towboat  bound  up  the  river. 

She  passes  out  of  sight,  and  we  drift 
on  a  level  keel  until  the.  river  quiets 
down  again,  when  another  flock  of  birds 
is  discovered  close  in  toward  the  south- 
ern shore.  It  is  impossible  to  scull 
across,  so  the  sail  is  boldly  hoisted  and 
we  stand  away  toward  the  quarry,  ready 
to  shoot  at  fifty  yards.  They  see  us 
coming  and  rise,  turn  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  cross  our  bows.  Two 
twin  reports  ring  out,  and  two  birds  fall. 
Two  others  are  missed,  and  we  conclude 
to  sail  them  down. 

It  is  a  lovely  reach  of  river  just  here. 


On  the  port  side  the  slender,  minaret- 
like stand-pipes  and  smoke  stacks  of  the 
Louisville  water-works  are  backed  by 
groves  and  gently  rising,  open  ground, 
with  here  and  there  a  house  ;  on  the 
starboard  side  great  fleets  of  coal- 
boats,  pumpboats,  steamers,  some  of 
them  just  from  the  stocks,  lying  under 
steep  red  banks,  topped  by  green  fields 
and  budding  orchards.  The  Kentucky 
side  reminds  me  of  the  dreamy,  tropical 
shores  of  the  Laguna  del  Terminos. 

Here  we  run  across  the  delusive  di- 
dipper,  and  vainly  try  to  bag  the  bird. 
He  is  too  quick  !  At  the  flash  of  the 
gun  he  goes  down,  head  foremost,  to 
come  up  again  just  out  of  range,  wag- 
ging his  tail  derisively.  We  certainly 
know  better,  yet  after  him  sails  the 
boat  and  rains  the  shot,  until  he  rises 
with  a  little  chuckle  and  disappears 
among  the  thinly  clad  trees  on  the  bank. 

However,  if  he  has  treated  us  shab- 
bily, a  flock  of  butterballs  makes  ample 
amends.  Before  we  know  it  we  have 
sailed  right  in  among  them  and,  too  in- 
tent upon  our  friend  of  the  diving 
powers,  there  is  barely  time  for  a  shot, 
but  a  bird  falls.  The  ducks  settle  down 
again  a  short  distance  below.  They  are 
evidently  wearied  by  long  flight.  In  a 
few  moments  we  are  among  them 
again,  and  this  time  four  shots  bring 
down  a  bird  each.  The  remainder  of 
the  flock  rises  and  flies  up  the  river 
rather  slowly.  They  are  not  likely  to 
escape,  for  from  that  direction  also 
comes  the  booming  of  guns.  Other 
duck  hunters,  sleepier  than  ourselves, 
are  beginning  to  appear  upon  the  river. 

We  have  been  in  great  luck,  and  as  it 
is  now  after  six  o'clock,  the  boat  is 
headed  for  home,  although  farther  down 
the  stream,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  sev- 
eral tempting,  black  spots  bob  up  and 
down  upon  the  short,  choppy  waves. 

By  sunrise  our  hunt  is  over. 

As  we  land,  a  deep-toned  whistle  be- 
gins the  opening  note,  and  is  joined  by 
others  and  others,  until  the  sounds 
swell  like  a  bar  from  some  grand  choral. 
We  listen  a  moment  in  silence  to  the 
morning  hymn  of  toil. 

As  by  magic  the  noises  of  the  day  be- 
gin, and  we,  with  the  morning's  happi- 
ness fresh  upon  us,  furl  the  sail,  tie  up 
the  Dawn,  gather  the  guns  and  other 
traps,  and,  carrying  the  game  proudly 
in  our  hands,  walk  down  the  street  to 
take  up  the  day's  allotted  task. 


OH  THIS   ©CKILaWAHAc 


WHERE,  sinuous  as  a  reptile's  trail, 
The  Ocklawaha  crawls  its  way, 
Our  boat,  a  noiseless,  creeping  snail. 
Is  slipping  through  the  windless  day. 


Like  Lotus-eaters,  drowsy-eyed 
By  an  eternal  afternoon, 

We  lie  upon  its  deck  and  glide 
Past  lands  asleep  in  airs  aswoon 


Tween  ranks  of  reeds  and  sedges  dead 

That  softly  hiss  as  past  we  go  ; 
And  floats  of  lilies,  smoothly  spread, 

Their  sleek,  green  stems  coiled  far  below  ; 

'Tween  shadow-hearted  jungles,  dank 
With  crowding  fern  and  strangling  vine, 

Amidst  whose  poisoned  festoons  rank 
The  long,  cool  serpents  twist  and  twine  ; 

Where  like  sharp  multi-fingered  hands, 
The  low  palmettoes  trembling  toss  ; 

Where,  specter-like,  each  weird  tree  stands 
Draped  in  its  shroud  of  mist-gray  moss — 

Afloat  upon  this  slumbrous  stream, 
Those  drowsed,  unreal  lands  anear, 

The  vivid  past  fades  to  a  dream, 
The  future  seems  too  vague  to  fear  ; 

The  dead  in  far-off  graves  we  laid, 

Dim  ghosts  become  that  scarcely  haunt  ; 

The  friend  that  scorned — the  friend  we  made 
One  day  long  past — has  ceased  to  taunt ; 

The  memory  that  would  not  die, 

The  sharp  Remorse  that  would  not  sleep 
The  hurt  that  stung  like  Io's 

fly. 

Are   sunk  in  blessed  tor- 
por deep  ; 

God  sudden  seems  the  God 
we  knew 
Before  we  had  grown  sick 
with  thought, 
And,  half  asleep,  we  whis-  sj^fj_. 

per  through  -^f^B*^^^ 

The  baby-prayer  our  moth-  w   =-^:g 
er  taught. 

LULAH   RAGSDALE 


ROWING  AT  YALE  AND  HARVARD. 


BY    J.    RALPH    FINLAY. 


1  PROPOSE  to  describe  the  present 
condition  of  rowing  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
light  upon  two  questions  :  First,  wheth- 
er under  our  peculiar  methods  the  sport 
is  pleasant  or  profitable  ;  and,  second, 
whether  the  mode  of  training  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  greatest  skill. 
At  each  of  these  universities  there  is 


a  'varsity  crew,  trained  with  the  object 
of  rowing  against  the  crew  from  the 
other  university,  a  freshman  crew  to 
row  against  the  freshmen  from  the 
other  university,  and  three  crews  from 
the  upper  classes,  which  row  only  in 
the  class  race.  The  university  crew 
is  of  course  the  dominant  one.  In 
the  minds  of  most  students  the  chief 
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reason  for  the  existence  of  the  class 
crews  is  to  bring  out  and  train  'varsity- 
material.  The  captain  of  the  'varsity 
crew  has  power  to  demand  the  services 
of  any  man  in  a  class  crew,  whether  he 
wants  to  row  on  the  'varsity  or  not. 

Certain  of  the  candidates  for  the  'var- 
sity and  freshman  crews  are  set  to  work 
rowing-  on  the  river  soon  after  college 
opens.  When  the  weather  gets  colder 
they  retire  to  the  gymnasium  and  there 
practice  with  unflinching  regularity. 
For  these  men  the  work  lasts  nine 
months.  The  end  of  it  all  is  one  twen- 
ty-minute race.  Regular  training  be- 
gins about  the  first  of  January  and  is 
maintained  by  the  freshman  and  uni- 
versity crews  until  the  end  of  June — 
six  months ;  and  by  the  three  other 
crews  until  about  the  middle  of  May — 
four  months  and  a  half.  The  crews 
row  every  week-day  until  the  time  of 
the  race,  not  even  excluding  the  regu- 
lar vacations.  Not  infrequently  they 
are  asked  to  take  some  vigorous  exer- 
cise on  Sunday.  As  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  amount  of  work  is  done  each 
day. 

Compared  to  this  the  ordinary  college 
studies  are  nothing  in  monotony  and 
exactness,  for  the  student  is  constantly 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  work,  and 
no  lectures  on  the  same  subject  come 
on  successive  days.  The  steadiness  of 
the  work  is  broken  still  further  by  two 
or  three  short  general  vacations,  and  by 
such  vacations  as  the  individual  may 
chance  to  get  at  the  end  of  examination 
periods. 

January,  February,  and  March  they 
spend  in  the  gymnasium.  The  exer- 
cises consist  of  hard  work  on  row- 
ing-machines or  in  the  tank,  vigor- 
ous dumb-bell  exercise,  and  a  run  of 
two  miles  per  day,  lightly  clad  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Sometimes  work  on 
chest-weights  and  special  work  to  de- 
velop certain  muscles  is  added.  Some- 
times the  men  do  additional  work  just 
before  they  go  to  bed.  Each  thing  is 
done  each  day.  In  April  they  go  on  the 
river.  The  work  in  the  boat  is  just  as 
regular  and  just  as  monotonous — at  least 
six  miles  of  pretty  hard  rowing  each 
day.  This  dose  of  practice  is  just  enough 
to  get  the  men  tired  every  night.  Some 
men  increase  in  weight,  others  decrease. 
If  any  one  catches  cold,  or  for  any  rea- 
son is  not  quite  well,  the  work  becomes 
very  wearing. 


The  training  is  hard  enough  to  take 
away  one's  keenness  for  study  or  pleas- 
ure in  reading.  It  is  true  that  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  the  mind  is  very  clear, 
but  in  a  short  time  it  becomes  so  weary 
and  dull  that  college  work  can  be  done 
only  after  a  struggle.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  impossible  for  rowing  men  to 
stand  well  in  scholarship,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  My  own  experience 
is  that  study  done  while  rowing  was  apt 
to  be  superficial. 

The  work  is  quite  likely  to  be  very 
exhausting.  On  three  Harvard  crews, 
'87,  '88  and  '89, 1  know  of  four  men  whose 
health  was  impaired  for  a  considerable 
time.  Yet  none  of  these  crews  was 
considered  badly  trained.  The  trouble 
comes  from  a  sort  of  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  system,  which  is  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tion and  a  sort  of  nervous  prostration. 

It  is  notorious  that  rowing  men  in  this 
country  take  no  pleasure  in  their  prac- 
tice, and  often  hate  it.  Why  shouldn't 
they  ?  They  have  but  one  important 
race.  They  are  kept  from  racing  in  prac- 
tice, for  fear  that  the  undue  excitement 
may  be  bad  for  their  form.  They  are 
not  allowed  any  variety  of  exercise,  and 
they  have  to  do  the  same  amount  every 
day,  until  what  would  be  interesting  for 
a  short  time  becomes  nauseating  in  its 
monotony. 

It  is  common  for  rowing  men  to  re- 
mark that  their  one  ever-present  thought 
while  rowing  a  boat-race  is  that  they 
will  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  train- 
ing for  another.  Some  men  faint  after 
a  race,  in  spite  of  their  elaborate  prep- 
aration. 

One  of  the  physical  effects  of  so  much 
hard  work  is  such  an  undue  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  and  lungs  that  after 
leaving  college  the  organs  cannot  be 
supported  except  by  unusual  exercise. 
Consequently  men  who  are  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations  are  exposed  to 
danger  on  account  of  the  rapid  degen- 
eration of  tissue.  When  attacked  by 
any  dangerous  disease,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  these  men  are  said  to  be  more  apt 
to  die  than  others. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  say  that  rowing 
has  not  its  benefits.  It  trains  men  to 
regular  habits,  it  accustoms  them  to  go 
through  with  any  kind  of  unpleasant 
work  without  flinching.  It  teaches 
them  the  real  capacity  of  their  bodies 
for   exertion.    The  rowing  men  gener- 
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ally  have  sterling  qualities,  and  the 
work  together  on  the  crew  is  apt  to 
deveiop  strong  friendships. 

The  faults  of  our  system  are  that  most 
men  sooner  or  later  find  rowing  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  ;  that  it  renders 
thorough  scholarship  very  difficult  ; 
that  the  men  are  constantly  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  overtraining,  and  that  the 
effect  upon  the  system  is  often  bad. 
The  benefits  of  rowing  might  be  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  half  the  time 
and  labor,  while  the  attendant  disad- 
vantages would  be  diminished  at  least 
by  half,  if  not  entirely  removed. 

But  what  of  winning  the  race  ?  Is  the 
present  system  in  America  the  one  most 
likely  to  produce  the  greatest  excel- 
lence ?  One  answer  is  that  the  system 
which  is  founded  on  the  experience  of 
thirty  years  ought  to  be  a  good  one  ; 
but  as  it  has  always  been  based  upon 
the  very  simple  supposition  that  more 
excellence  is  merely  a  matter  of  more 
work — all  work  and  no  play — the  argu- 
ment is  not  convincing.  As  rivalry  has 
increased,  the  training  has  come  to  mean 
all  the  hard  exercise  the  men  can  en- 
dure. 

An  instructive  comparison  may  be 
drawn  between  the  system  of  rowing  in 
America  and  that  in  the  English  uni- 
versities. I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not 
convince  one  that  the  sport  is  not  well 
adapted  to  American  soil. 

Professional  rowing  originated  among 
the  Thames  watermen,  who  lived  as  fer- 
rymen and  had  every  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  art  of  single  sculling.  The 
introduction  of  steamboats  extinguished 
their  business,  but  the  art  of  sculling 
survived  as  a  sport,  though  it  seems 
to  be  dying  out.  In  all  probability 
the  idea  of  rowing  at  the  universities 
came  from  the  example  of  the  Lon- 
don watermen,  but  it  grew  up  there 
under  more  favorable  and  permanent 
conditions.  The  division  of  the  univer- 
sities into  a  number  of  colleges  fostered 
a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  which  made 
races  enjoyable.  The  sport  has  been 
pursued  in  a  moderate  and  sensible 
manner  from  the  outset.  The  oarsmen 
first  learn  their  art  at  the  preparatory 
schools,  they  follow  it  up  by  training  for 
many  races  at  the  university.  The  pe- 
riod of  training  for  each  race  is  shorter 
and  far  less  strict  than  in  this  country, 
and  the  English  student  has  the  advan- 
tage of  racing  in  boats  of  different  sizes. 


In  short,  the  rowing  men  in  England 
have  the  advantage  of  numerous  races, 
each  one  different  from  the  others,  and 
have  to  undergo  only  short  and  broken 
periods  of  training.  Even  the  univer- 
sity crews  have  only  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  strict  training. 

The  attempt  to  transplant  the  sport 
of  rowing  to  other  climates  and  condi- 
tions has  been,  to  my  mind,  a  failure. 
It  has  been  like  an  attempt  to  make  a 
tree  grow  without  branches  or  roots. 
There  are  no  vivifying  elements.  It  is 
distressing  to  compare  the  eight  months' 
training  for  a  single  race  (which  is  in 
four  cases  out  of  five  a  walkover  for  one 
side  or  the  other)  which  composes  the 
whole  rowing  year  at  Harvard  and  Yale, 
with  the  innumerable  pleasant  races,  the 
sculling-matches,  the  pair-oars,f  our-oarsr 
and  the  culminating  university  races  of 
England.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  uni- 
versity boat-races  on  the  Thames  are 
what  would  be  considered  in  this  country 
exceedingly  close  and  exciting.  Pre- 
sumably the  crews  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  superior  to  ours  in  speed,  as 
they  certainly  are  in  sportsmanship  and 
moderation. 

In  Harvard  and  Yale  only  one  form 
of  rowing  has  had  any  success — eight- 
oar  crews.  Sculling,  pair-oars,  and  four- 
oars  are  almost  unknown. 

The  systems  of  training  university 
crews  in  England  and  in  America  are 
therefore  as  different  as  two  methods  of 
working  toward  the  same  end  can  be. 
To  be  sure,  the  conditions  of  climate, 
internal  structure  of  the  institutions,  and 
the  character  of  the  students  are  differ- 
ent, so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  push  the 
comparison  very  far;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  England  'varsity  crews 
can  be  selected  from  men  who  naturally 
row  the  same  stroke  and  are  content  to 
compete  after  training  together  only 
eight  weeks. 

As  for  the  question  of  whether  the 
training  which  American  crews  receive 
is  really  effective,  no  one  need  hesitate 
to  believe  that  monotonous  training  is 
a  bad  thing.  The  mind  insensibly  be- 
comes deadened  and  the  body  tired.  A 
sort  of  apathy  sets  in  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  oarsman  to  learn  the 
difficult  art  of  rowing. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
the  coach  of  a  crew  complain  that  his 
men  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  usual 
remedy  for  this  is  to  make  them  work 
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harder.  I  have  never  heard  a  coach 
ascribe  the  poor  work  of  his  crew  to  too 
much  work  and  monotony,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
that  is  the  true  explanation. 

One  hears  on  all  sides  from  the 
rowing  men  at  Harvard  and  Yale 
that  veteran  oarsmen  are  apt  to  be 
failures.  This  single  statement  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  disheartening 
fact  that  could  be  cited  in  regard  to 
American  rowing,  and  the  one  which 
furnishes  the  strongest  ground  for  con- 
demning our  system.  What  are  veteran 
oarsmen  ?  They  are  men  who  have 
rowed  on  the  'varsity  crew  once.  Men 
are  generally  eager  to  work  for  the 
honor  of  getting  on  the  crew,  but  when 
they  have  found  out  what  the  honor 
and  the  training  amount  to  they  are 
quite  willing  to  let  the  sport  drop. 
This  is  the  experience  of  three  row- 
ing men  out  of  four. 

The  reason  why  rowing  is  so  unin- 
teresting is  that  the  coaches  do  not 
understand  the  simple  fact  that  a  fresh 
man  will  learn  more  in  a  minute  than 
a  tired  man  will  in  an  hour.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  rowing  men  are 
generally  physically  tired,  but  I  insist 
that  they  are  almost  always  tired  in 
spirit,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term. 

By  the  present  system  we  have  the 
still  further  difficulties  :  (1)  The  train- 
ing is  so  long  that  the  men  cannot  al- 
ways feel  the  necessity  of  making  the 
best  of  each  moment  of  practice.  (2) 
Competition  is  choked  off  by  the  fact 
that  the  fancy  of  the  coaches  for  the 
physique  of  one  man  may  overbalance 
a  marked  superiority  of  skill  in  another. 
(3)  There  are  almost  always  some  men 
on  a  crew  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  boat-racing  whatever. 

The  above  criticisms  seem  to  me  to 
have  irresistible  weight.  There  is  so 
little  attraction  in  rowing,  as  it  is  at 
present  conducted,  that  either  the  sys- 
tem or  the  sport  must  die.  The  un- 
dergraduates already  have  a  fatal  lack 
of  interest  in  the  crews.  They  often 
do  not  know  the  oarsmen  by  sight. 
They  never  see  them  row  in  practice, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
encouraged  to  try.  After  the  mystery 
and  the  novelty  wear  off,  there  is,  most 
emphatically,  no  fun  in  it. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  break 
up  the  intolerable  weight  of  training. 


The  gymnasium  work  in  the  winter  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  for  the  older 
men,  and  for  the  new  ones  it  ought  to 
be  very  much  lightened.  The  work  on 
the  water  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  ought 
also  to  be  made  more  interesting  by 
giving  every  one  a  chance  to  race. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the 
university  crew  ought  not  to  begin  row- 
ing until  after  the  class  races  ;  and  it 
might  be  well  to  have  two  crews  in 
training  for  this  event  from  each  class. 
This  change  would  make  the  season 
vastly  more  interesting.  It  would  greatly 
improve  the  university  crews  and  the 
class  crews.  The  competition  would 
be  sharper.  It  would  be  possible  to 
make  up  the  'varsity  crew  from  men 
who  actually  row  alike,  instead  of  wast- 
ing untold  energy  in  making  raw  men 
try  to  do  what  is  next  to  impossible. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect  that 
one  university  would  take  so  radical  a 
step  unless  the  other  agreed  to  do  the 
same  thing.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Yale  and  Har- 
vard to  set  an  example  of  moderation 
to  themselves  and  to  other  colleges,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  fatal  progress  toward 
excess  in  athletics,  which  even  now 
causes  the  friends  of  good  sport  much 
anxiety. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  classed  as  an 
enemy  of  athletic  sports,  but  my  ex- 
perience in  college  and  reflection  since 
have  convinced  me  that  no  human  be- 
ing is  better  off  for  more  than  one 
season  of  such  training  as  is  required 
of  the  foot  -  ball  team  or  the  crew. 
Rigorous  training  is  a  good  thing  for 
anybody  when  the  exertion  required  is 
distinctly  within  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution to  support  ;  but  undergradu- 
ates have  no  conception  of  what  scien- 
tific training  is.     They  go  by  tradition. 

There  is  no  better  field  for  missionary 
work  in  this  country  than  among  those 
who  have  charge  of  athletic  organiza- 
tions at  the  large  colleges.  The  growth 
of  athletics  has  been  an  enormous  bene- 
fit to  the  American  people,  but  the 
sports  have  not  yet  fallen  into  their 
proper  place.  We  have  allowed  excite- 
ment and  passion  to  run  away  with  our 
judgment  until  it  has  become  the  duty 
of  those  who  wish,  well  for  athletics  to 
preach  a  doctrine  of  retrenchment.  We 
need  a  more  sportsmanlike  adherence  to 
moderation  and  fair  play. 


IN    AZTEC    LAND    AWHEEL. 


BY    T.    PHILIP    TERRY. 


THOUGH  the  highways  of  Mexico 
are  not  of  the  best,  those  on  the 
tablelands,  where  most  of  the 
large  cities  are  situated,  are  su- 
perior to  many  of  the  roads  of  our  far 
Western  States,  which  they  very  much 
resemble,  and  during  the  dry  season, 
from  September  to  April,  give  the  wheel- 
man little  or  no  difficulty.  They  are  cat- 
tle trails,  pure  and  simple,  but  are  none 
the  less  good  for  cycling  ;  for  compara- 
tively heavy  traffic,  aided  by  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  has  worn  them  smooth 
and  hard,  leaving  none  of  the  mud-road 
features.  Thus,  though  our  careful  at- 
tion  to  roads  and  well-regulated  system 
of  turnpikes  are  unknown,  Mexico  offers 
a  bright  prospect  to  the  wheelman. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  coast  of  the  Tierra 
Caliente,  or  hot  country,  which  borders 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  roads  are  so 
sandy  as  to  be  impassable  on  a  bicycle, 
owing  to  the  strong  winds  that  so  fre- 
quently sweep  in  from  the  Gulf.  And 
farther  into  the  interior  of  the  hot 
country  the  vegetation  is  so  rank  and 
the  roads  so  narrow  that  a  way  has  often 
to  be  cleared  by  the  traveler's  machete 
before  he  can  proceed.  Still,  even  here, 
matters  are  mending. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  cycling  has 
been  only  recently  introduced — that  is, 
since  the  government  issued  contracts 
for  paving  the  streets  with  wooden 
blocks  and  asphaltum — for  until  quite 
recently  the  pavements  in  Mexican 
streets  were  made  of  cobble  stones, 
varying  in  size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a 
peck  measure.  During  the  last  two 
years  various  cycling  clubs  have  been 
formed  in  Mexico  City,  and  to-day  the 
streets  are  enlivened  by  Spanish  Dons 
and  Sefioritas  enjoying  the  delights  af- 
forded by  well-built  American  wheels. 
These  stand  much  higher  in  popular 
favor  than  English  wheels,  and  no  small 
portion  of  the  products  of  our  manu- 
factories find  a  market  in  Mexico. 

The  environs  of  the  Mexican  capital 
offer  many  delightful  trips.  The  famous 
Viga,  or  canal,  with  its  Chinampas  or 
floating  gardens  ;  the  Alameda  with  its 
well  kept  grounds  bathed  in  perpetual 
sunshine   and   scented    by   myriads  of 


perennial  flowers,  the  Paseo  de  la  Re- 
former, conceded  by  globe-trotters  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  boulevards  in  the 
world,  and  the  handsome  park  sur- 
rounding Chapultepec  Castle  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  resorts  for  which  the 
Aztec  Capital  is  famous. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and 
yet  within  the  limits  of  the  valley,  the 
roads  radiating  from  the  city  gates  take 
the  cyclist  through  quaint  Indian  pueb- 
los, literally  embowered  in  exaggerated 
rose  gardens,  and  redolent  of  tropical 
flowers.  In  this  part  of  the  Republic 
geraniums  often  grow  to  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  are  employed  in-  lieu  of  box 
and  cedar  for  hedges.  A  plant  which 
produces  a  brilliant  red  flower,  called 
by  the  Indians  Bola  de  fuego,  or  fire 
ball,  is  common ;  and  many  of  the 
roads  connecting  these  little  pueblos 
scattered  through  the  valley  are  lined 
with  them.  Tea  roses  are  thickly  inter- 
spersed, and  tropical  plants,  rare  in  our 
northern  clime,  wave  gracefully  above 
the  head,  and  scatter  fragrance  and 
brilliant  petals  where  the  cyclist  picks 
his  path  along  the  quaint  causeways. 
Bordering  these  roads  are  narrow 
moats  which  completely  gridiron  the 
valley — relics  of  of  the  ancient  Aztecs — ■ 
from  the  beds  of  which  rise  in  chaste 
beauty  hosts  of  splendid  calla  lilies, 
while  from  the  moist  banks  spring  num- 
berless fragrant  violets  which  for  miles 
impart  a  decided  blue  tint  to  the  road- 
side. 

A  quiet  solemnity  pervades  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  sleepy  Indian  vil- 
lages, and  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
business  life  vanish  as  the  cyclist 
wheels  through  the  clean,  narrow 
streets,  bordered  by  small  adobe  houses, 
or  stops  to  lounge  on  the  stone  seats  of 
the  quaint  rose-crowned  plazas,  with 
their  tinkling  fountains  and  cool,  shady 
nooks. 

None  of  these  Indian  villages  have 
reached  the  dignified  position  of  pos- 
sessing a  modern  system  of  water- 
works. The  supply  is  brought  to  a 
central  fountain  from  the  distant  mount- 
ains, through  rambling  stone  aque- 
ducts, often  many  miles  in  length,  and 
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representing  years  of  patient  toil.  From 
daylight  until  dark  there  is  a  constant 
commotion  of  brown-skinned  Indian 
maids  and  matrons  around  these  fount- 
ains. They  present  a  picturesque  and 
not  uninteresting  sight  as  they  troop 
along,  black- eyed  and  barefooted,  chat- 
tering like  so  many  magpies,  and  flirt- 
ing with  the  lazy  ladrone  who  is  loung- 
ing the  summer  hours  away  on  the 
plaza,  puffing  a  cigarro,  or  whimsically 
admiring  the  tinkling  silver  ornaments 
that  bespangle  his  clothing. 

Even  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  the  faces  of  these 
Indian  women  preserve  much  of  the 
type  of  the  primitive  race,  and  the 
strange  blending  of  the  present  with 
the  bygone  centuries  imparts  a  peculiar 
attractiveness.  They  preserve  many  of 
the  ancient  customs,  and  come  to  the 
fountain  with  their  water  urns  on  their 
shoulders,  like  Rebecca  and  Rachel  in 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  drain  on  these  fountains  is  so 
great  that,  although  their  walls  are  over 
three  feet  high,  and  the  water  flows  into 
them  in  a  steady  stream,  the  surface  is 
seldom  more  than  two  to  three  inches 
from  the  bottom.  One  can  easily  im- 
agine that  a  woman  must  be  something 
of  a  contortionist  to  be  able  to  fill  a 
huge  earthen  pitcher  at  one  swoop. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  She 
walks  up  to  the  fountain  and  measures 
with  a  practiced  and  critical  eye  the 
depth  of  the  water.  She  grasps  in  her 
right  hand  the  earthen  jar,  and  with 
the  left  gives  a  quick  motion  to  the  red 
cotton  petticoat  that  is  so  much  worn 
by  the  Mexican  Indian  women.  A 
quick  movement  of  the  body  and  she  is 
lying  flat  on  her  stomach  on  top  of  the 
fountain  wall.  Like  a  flash  you  see  a 
pair  of  plump,  naked  heels  go  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  head  disappears,  only  to  re- 
appear a  moment  later  with  smiles  of 
triumph  chasing  themselves  across  her 
mahogany  features.  With  a  deft  mo- 
tion the  jar  is  perched  upon  a  pair  of 
not  ungraceful,  half-naked  shoulders, 
and  the  senorita  is  walking  down  the 
street  with  the  air  of  a  gypsy  queen. 

The  most  popular  cycling  thorough- 
fare in  Mexico  City  is  the  beautiful 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma.  This  extends 
from  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
IV.  to  the  outskirts  of  the-  city,  some 
three  miles,  terminating  at  the  gate  to 
Chapultepec  Castle,  the  Summer  resi- 


dence of  President  Diaz.  Along  the 
Paseo,  which  is  admirably  paved  and 
well  kept,  are  double  rows  of  giant  eu- 
calyptus trees,  planted  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Carlotta. 

On  the  left  of  this  boulevard,  a  few 
squares  from  the  statue  mentioned,  are 
two  of  the  most  popular  bull-circuses 
of  the  city.  Previous  to  a  year  or  so 
ago,  when  a  city  ordinance  prohibited 
the  national  sport  within  the  limits  of 
the  Federal  District,  these  arenas  were 
thronged  every  Sunday  afternoon  by 
its  devotees  ;  and  ten  bulls,  numerous 
horses  and  an  occasional  disciple  of  bull- 
fighting were  slain  within  a  few  hours. 

Wheeling  down  this  avenue  and  pass- 
ing the  guards  at  the  castle  gate  we 
soon  find  ourselves  under  the  frowning 
walls  of  Chapultepec.  Facing  the  en- 
trance to  the  castle  grounds  stands  a 
handsome  marble  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  valiant  Mexican 
students  who  defended  the  castle  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  the  United  States. 

At  the  left  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
is  perched  the  castle,  quietly  crumbling 
to  decay,  are  the  remains  of  the  once 
sumptuous  bath  of  the  last  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  From  time  immemorial  Cha- 
pultepec has  been  a  royal  Summer 
residence,  and  many  relics  of  Aztec 
and  Spanish  occupations  are  scattered 
through  the  forest  which  surrounds  the 
castle.  The  roads  through  this  noble 
park  are  fine,  and  many  delightful  hours 
may  be  spent  by  the  cyclist  in  its  shady 
avenues  and  quiet  retreats.  It  is  easy 
to  recall  here  the  story  of  unhappy 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta,  and  the  very 
leaves  whisper  to  each  other  of  the 
many  hours  of  anguish  which  the  wid- 
owed Empress  passed  beneath  their 
shade. 

Passing  through  the  barracks  at  the 
rear  of  the  park  a  short  ride  up  a  gentle 
slope  brings  the  cyclist  to  the  famous 
battlefield  of  Molino  del  Rey,  or  the 
King's  Mill,  from  which  point  the  Amer- 
icans sent  grape  and  shell  hurtling  over 
the  tree-tops  to  the  castle. 

The  view  from  this  commanding  em- 
inence is  singularly  pleasing.  Unlike 
the  cities  of  the  North,  the  Mexican  cities 
have  few  if  any  factories,  and  there  are 
no  smoking  chimneys  to  obscure  the  at- 
mosphere, which  at  this  elevation  is  de- 
lightfully dry  and  transparent.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  charm- 
ingly picturesque  scene  than  the   one 
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spread  out  before  us.  Facing  us,  stretch-  coco,  in  whose  shallow  depths,  it  is  said, 

ing   away   a   full   two  leagues,  lies  the  lies  buried  the  treasures  of  the  ancient 

time-stained  and  historic  City  of  Mex-  Aztec    Kings.      What   a   jumbling    to- 

ico.     The  sunlight   flashes  a   thousand  gether    of    extravagant    incongruities ! 

prismatic  colors  from  the  gilded  domes  What  a  fantastic  conjunction  of  oppo- 

of   quaint   cathedrals,    turreted    castles  sites  and  irreconcilables !     Colors   that 

and  battlemented  walls.     The  tri-colors  in  the  North  would  shock  the  artistic 

of  Mexico  wave  gracefully  over  the  low  sensibilities — from   a  delicate   azure  to 

tops  of  domiciles  and  public  buildings,  the  deepest  blue,  from  a  dainty  old  pink 

Southward  in  the  sky,  grandly  overtop-  to  the  brightest  crimson,  orange,  white, 

ping  the  minarets  of  the  city,  rise  the  green,  in  fact  nearly  every  color  of  the 

snow-capped  peaks  of  Popocatepetl  and  rainbow — are  softened  into  an  Oriental 

Itztaccihuatl.     Nearer  and  to  the  left,  harmony  beneath  the  delicious  blue  of 

the  Summer  sun  glistens  in  a  perfect  this   tropical   sky,  and  form   a  perfect 

sheen  from   the  bosom   of   Lake  Tex-  and  most    exquisite  mosaic. 


icm-FisiBEHQ  m  winter. 

BY    JOHN    HARRINGTON    KEENE. 


HO  !     Sing  of  your  trout  in  the  Spring  betimes 
When  birds  are  mating  and.  leaves  are  green 
Ho  !     Sign  of  your  bass  in  glowing  rhymes 
When  Autumn  shines  in  her  golden  sheen  ! 
But  give  me  a  Winter  morn  and  ice 
On  the  frozen  cove  a  foot  or  more, 
And  pike  and  perch  that  our  lures  entice 

To  the  holes  we  cut  near  the  shelving  shore  ; 

And  klink  !  klirk  !  klink  !  the  chisel  rings, 
And  ice-chips  twinkle  and  flash  and  fly, 
And  loud  and  glad  the  fisher  sings 
In  the  bright  sunshine  of  an  azure  sky. 


II. 

The  glinting  snow  bejewels  the  brush  ; 
Still  is  the  landscape,  calmly  grand  ; 
We  miss  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush 

From  the  thicket  near  in  this  silent  land, 
But  the  prowling  pike  is  fierce  and  bold, 

And  our  tip-ups  dance  in  merry  glee. 
Though  zero  'tis  we  heed  not  the  cold, 
But  hew  at  the  ice  right  merrily. 

And  klink  !  klink  !  klink  !  the  chisel  rings, 

The  ice-chips  twinkle  and  flash  and  fly, 
And  loud  and  glad  the  fisher  sings 
In  the  bright  sunshine  of  an  azure  sky. 


III. 

Away  from  the  desk  !    Away  from  the  mart  ! 

To  the  frozen  cove  from  the  fetid  room 
Where  the  bracing  nerves  and  the  bounding  heart 

Shall  paint  the  cheeks  a  ruddier  bloom. 
Come  wield  the  chisel  each  hole  to  pierce, 

Then  set  the  line  with  cunning  fine. 
Lo  !  here  your  guerdon — a  pickerel  fierce, 
Or  giant  perch  on  the  speeding  line  ! 

O  !  klink  !  klink  !  klink  !  the  chisel  rings, 

And  the  ice-chips  twinkle  and  flash  and  fly, 
And  loud  and  glad  the  fisher  sings 

In  the  bright  sunshine  of  an  azure  sky. 


THE    BOSTON    TERRIER. 


BY    CHARLES    F.    LELAND. 


THOUGH  only  recently  named,  and 
still  more  recently  recognized  by 
kennel  authorities  as  a  distinct 
breed,  the  Boston  terrier  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
New  England,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a  cross  between 
the  bulldog  and  the  white  English  ter- 
rier has  long  been  known  under  the 
names  of  " round  head,"  "short-head 
bull- terrier,"  "screw  tail  terrier,"  etc., 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  breeders. 

Vero  Shaw,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
dogs,  speaks  only  of  the  first  cross  be- 
tween the  bulldog  and  the  white  Eng- 
lish terrier,  known  as  the  "bull  and 
terrier,"  and  designed  to  produce  an 
animal  with  a  more  punishing  mouth 
than  the  bulldog.  The  result  is  a  heavy, 
ungainly  dog,  but  by  judicious  infusion 
of  terrier  blood,  and  skillful  selection  of 
breeding  stock,,  the  clumsiness  was  got 
rid  of,  and  an  even  type,  distinct  from 
both  its  progenitors,  was  established. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  type  was,  or 
is,  invariably  uniform;  a  distinct  ten- 
dency to  "throw  back"  to  former  an- 
cestors is  noticeable  in  many  litters  of 
puppies,  but  the  type  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  warrant  its  consideration  as  a 
recognized  breed. 

While  these  dogs  are  well-established 
favorites  in  New  England,  an  unfor- 
tunate diversity  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  breeders  as  to  what  special  qual- 
ities and  characteristics  are  to  be  de- 
sired. Previous  to  1891  there  was  no 
standard  to  breed  to.  Every  one  pleased 
his  own  fancy;  so  that  several  distinct 
types  existed,  each  having  strong  sup- 
port. This  difference  of  opinion  oper- 
ated against  the  best  interests  of  the 
dog,  for  no  one  could  state  authorita- 
tively what  the  correct  type  should  be. 

In  March,  1891,  at  the  Boston  Bench 
Show,  a  number  of  admirers  of  the 
breed    met    and    decided    to    form    a 


Specialty  Club,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  the  promotion  of  breeding 
and  improving  this  variety  of  terrier,  as 
defined  by  a  standard,  the  adoption  of 
which  should  be  the  club's  first  duty. 
After  much  discussion  the  name  of 
Boston  Terrier  was  finally  selected, 
partly  because  all  other  names  indi- 
cating the  origin  of  the  dog  were  more 
or  less  in  conflict  with  those  of  older 
breeds,  and  partly  because  Boston  is 
really  the  home  of  this  terrier.  The 
standard  and  scale  of  points  was  con- 
structed by  a  process  of  reasonable 
compromise.  Men  who  represented  the 
different  types  of  the  dog  as  it  then  ex- 
isted were  selected  as  a  committee  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  report  to  the 
club.  So  carefully  and  thoroughly  was 
this  work  done,  that  when  the  report 
was  submitted  it  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, with  one  or  two  trifling  changes. 
The  existence  of  this  standard  has  had 
a  marked  effect  in  improving  the  uni- 
formity of  type. 

At  first  the  American  Kennel  Club 
refused  to  admit  the  Boston  Terriers  to 
registration,  or  to  make  classes  for  them 
at  its  shows,  claiming  that  the  dogs 
were  not  a  "  breed  "  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  However,  after  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Boston 
Club  to  gain  admission,  the  American 
Kennel  Club  decided  to  recognize  the 
dog.  This  they  did  at  a  meeting  held 
in  February,  '93.  The  club  could  scarce- 
ly have  done  otherwise,  for  the  proof 
that  the  dog  was  a  distinct  breed  was 
conclusive. 

The  well  bred  Boston  terrier  has  a 
rather  large  head.  The  muzzle  is  short, 
but  not  driven  into  his  head  like  the 
bulldog's,  nor  does  he  show  the  bull- 
dog's under-shot  jaw.  His  body  is  short 
and  strong,  and  well  ribbed  up,  yet  not 
over  heavy  in  the  chest.  His  legs  are 
straight,  clean,  and  strong,  and  his  feet 
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are  those  of  a  terrier.  In  short,  with 
the  exception  of  head  and  tail,  terrier 
characteristics  are  prominent.  The  tail 
should  be  either  very  short  and  straight, 
or  screwed  like  that  of  many  bulldogs. 
He  is  remarkably  quick  to  learn,  active, 
and  intelligent,  and  his  disposition  is 
entirely  that  of  a  terrier.  Although 
they  cannot  "  go  to  earth  "  these  terriers 
are  excellent  vermin  destroyers,  and 
take  to  such  sport  with  all  the  character- 
istic spirit  of  the  terrier.  In  the  matter 
of  weight,  the  standard  allows  consider- 
able latitude,  but  probably  the  most 
successful  type  ranges  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds. 

In  the  picture  of  Dandy  strength  and 
depth  of  chest  are  noticeable.  These, 
with  the  well-turned  body  and  strong 
arched  neck,  make  him  a  typical  dog. 
His  color  is  a  rich  brown  brindle,  which 
is  most  preferred  in  this  breed.  He  is 
remarkably  intelligent,  and  whether  in 
the  street  or  in  the  house  always  ap- 
pears to  recognize  the  fitness  of  things. 


Bessie  is  a  capital  example  of  the 
Boston  terrier.  She  has  an  excellent 
head,  body  and  legs,  and  stands  well. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  she  won  first  prize 
in  her  class  in  1892  at  Boston.  Her 
ears  are  cut,  while  in  the  picture  of 
Dandy  the  ears  are  untouched.  The 
standard  permits  either  cut  or  uncut 
ears,  provided  that  if  uncut  they  shall 
be  small  and  thin,  and  hang  over  and 
outward,  as  in  the  picture. 

The  bitch  Fly  is  another  thoroughly 
typical  specimen.  Her  color  is  fawn 
and  white,  and  her  weight  about  twenty 
pounds.  She  has  been  shown  but  once, 
at  Boston  in  1891,  when  she  won  first 
prize  in  an  excellent  class.  She  is  a 
capital  companion  and  most  affectionate. 


On  the  whole  the  Boston  terrier  may 
fairly  be  said  to  combine  most  of  the 
desirable  qualities  of  both  breeds  con- 
cerned in  producing  him.  He  has  the 
brightness  and  agility  of  the  terrier,  and 
the  pluck  and  devotion  to  his  master  of 
the  bulldog.  Always  good  natured, 
ready  and  anxious  to  please,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  better  companion.  Out- 
side of  New  England  he  is  hardly  seen 
as  yet,  but  now  that  he  is  officially  rec- 
ognized, the  world  will  have  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  him.  This 
year  he  will  make  his  first  bow  to  the 
New  York  public,  after  which  it  is  safe 
to  say  he  will  cease  to  be  the  almost 
exclusive  property  of  New  England. 


CLIMBING    IN    THE    ALPS. 

BY    CHARLES    E.    THOMSON. 
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all  outdoor 
sports,  mount- 
aineering ap- 
peals least  to  the 
inexperi  e  n  c  e  d 
and  most  to  the 
experienced 
sportsman.  To 
the  uninitiated 
one  peak  seems 
no  more  interest- 
ing than  anoth- 
e  r  ;  and  a  snow 
mountain  means  hours  of  weary  toil,  of 
uncertain  and  precarious  footing,  of 
dizzy  and  disconcerting  views  down 
sheer  ice-slopes  and  rock  precipices.  But 
to  the  practiced  climber  mountaineering 
means  physical  exercise  in  the  purest 
and  most  exhilarating  air,  glimpses  of 
scenery,  rock,  snow  and  ice  undreamed 
of  by  the  less  venturesome  ;  coloring 
under  the  varying  aspects  of  light  and 
shade  playing  on  fantastic  shapes  ;  work 
that  requires  full  control  and  exercise  of 


all  one's  faculties,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  delightful  sense  of  achievement. 

If  one  wishes  to  come  face  to  face  with 
some  of  the  most  stupendous  scenery 
that  Switzerland  has  to  offer  one  cannot 
do  better  than  to  go  to  Zermatt,  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Visp,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhone. 

One  is  struck  at  Zermatt  by  the  way 
in  which  the  new  elbows  the  old.  Large 
hotels  are  interspersed  among  the  most 
primitive  chalets,  which,  though  pictur- 
esque to  a  degree,  are  sorry  places  to 
live  in.  Their  diminutive  windows  are 
evidently  not  made  for  the  entrance 
of  light  and  air,  and  their  stained  sides 
are  delightful  in  coloring  but  bear  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  the  effects  of  smoke 
and  soot  that  have  been  allowed  year 
after  year  to  pour  out  of  window,  door 
and  crack,  between  the  rough  -  hewn 
beams.  What  a  change  for  poor,  shabby 
little  Zermatt  to  be  elevated  from  its 
former  squalid  simplicity  to  the  grandeur 
of  its  many  great  hotels. 
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As  all  roads  are  said  to  lead  to  Rome, 
so  all  climbs  tend  towards  the  Matter- 
horn,  that  great  goal  of  the  mountain- 
eer's ambition.  But  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  a  progressive  series  of  climbs. 
In  the  first  place,  guides  have  to  be 
selected,  an  important  point,  and  one  on 
which  one's  comfort  certainly  will,  and 
one's  safety  may,  depend.  Care,  experi- 
ence and  sureness  of   foot  are  indispen- 


their  care,  and  neglect  to  keep  a  taut 
rope  and  to  cut  aeep  steps  in  dangerous 
places,  both  matters  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  second  place  the  traveler  will 
find  that  before  attempting  the  high 
ascents  much  experience  in  rock  and 
snow  are  indispensable.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  read  about  the  mountains  before 
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sable.  A  short  experience  with  guides 
will  soon  show  the  difference.  The 
most  renowned  have  not  the  reputation 
of  being  always  the  most  careful.  There 
are  men  in  Zermatt  who  have  climbed 
the  Weisshorn,  Rothhorn,  Dent  Blanche, 
and  Matterhorn  repeatedly,  and  who  are 
so  accustomed  to  ascend  these  with  ex- 
perts that  they  rely  too  much  on  the 
skill  of  those  who  intrust  themselves  to 


LYSKAM   AND   BREITHORN.    FROM    THE    SUMMIT  OF 
UNTER    GABELHORN. 

attempting  their  summits.  One  should 
be  able  to  climb  for  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  without  extreme  fatigue. 

Our  party  began  by  ascending  the 
Unter  Gabelhorn,  which,  though  not 
really  difficult,  severely  taxes  the  inex- 
perienced. We  climbed  the  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  Monte  Rosa  Hotel,  zigzag- 
ging over  steep  grass,  and  following  the 
general  line  of  a  stream  that  comes  down 
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the  mountain  side  ;  and  soon  reached  an 
elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet,  from 
which  we  gained  a  fair  view  of  the 
Matterhorn.  Through  a  good  field-glass 
we  discerned  a  rock  ledge  to  the  west 
of  the  eastern  arete  (the  course  now  in- 
variably taken  to  reach  the  summit), 
which  seems  to  block  the  way,  and 
which  is  to  be  ascended  only  by  a  nar- 
row couloir.  It  is  at  this  very  point  that 
on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1S65,  the  Mat- 
terhorn revenged  itself  on  Michael  Croz, 
Mr.  Hadow,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Lord  Francis  Douglas,  who  were  re- 
turning from  the  first  ascent  of  the 
summit  ever  made.  The  inexperienced 
Hadow,  it  is  supposed,  slipped  after 
securing  foothold  and  fell  against 
Michael  Croz,  the  leading  guide,  who 
had  turned  to  continue  the  descent. 
The  rope  between  Hadow  and  Hudson 
could  not  have  been  taut,  as  the  sudden 
jerk  took  the  latter  off  his  feet,  and  in 
turn  Lord  Francis  Douglas  was  swept 
away.  The  breaking  of  the  rope,  to 
which  Whymper  and  the  other  two 
guides,  Old  Peter  Taugwalder  and  his 
son,  owe  their  lives,  is  a  tale  familiar  to 
all,  as  is  also  the  panic,  half  supersti- 
tious (for  the  mountain  was  long  said  to 
be  haunted)  that  overcame  the  guides 
on  realizing  their  position. 

At  this  point  we  caught  sight  of  the 
lower  peak  of  our  mountain,  the  Unter 
Gabelhorn,  rising  precipitously  above  us, 
and  seemingly  impossible  to  ascend  from 
this  side.  However,  we  pressed  on,  and 
after  considerable  toil  finally  reached 
the  wide  base  of  a  narrowing  couloir 
that  runs  between  the  lower  and  upper 
peaks,  where  we  were  much  assisted  by 
the  snow.  After  a  rough  and  long 
scramble  we  reached  its  summit,  and 
rested  astride  its  narrow  saddle.  And 
now  the  rope  came  into  requisition. 

The  snow  covered  every  rock,  and  we 
had  to  brush  it  away  every  time  we 
secured  hand  or  foot  hold.  This  is  a 
particularly  chilling  process,  and  when 
we  complained  loudest  our  guide  fort- 
unately discovered  a  mitten  at  the 
bottom  of  some  unexplored  pockets. 
This  was  made  to  do  duty  in  turn  for  six 
benumbed  hands.  We  surmounted  rock 
after  rock,  and  ledges  had  to  be  crossed 
that  offered  the  smallest  support,  and 
over  the  edge  of  which  the  eye  plunged 
hundreds  of  feet.  Finally,  after  about 
five  hours'  climbing,  we  reached  the 
summit   of  the   Gabelhorn,    11,286  feet 


high,  and  were  able  to  admire,  at  our 
leisure,  the  glorious  view.  Outranking 
all  is  Monte  Rosa,  whose  height  is  only 
dwarfed  by  its  enormous  bulk,  and 
whose  snowy  sides  form  the  fountain 
head  of  many  glaciers.  To  the  west  the 
corniced  summit  of  the  snowy  Lys- 
kam,  succeeded  by  the  great  White 
Twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  im- 
mense precipitous  buttresses  of  the 
Breithorn.  The  vast  glacier  fields  of  the 
Theodule  and  Furgg  separate  this  range 
from  the  Matterhorn,  which  stands  alone 
in  majestic  solitude.  Turning  to  the 
right,  the  nearest  summit  is  the  Ober 
Gabelhorn,  some  two  thousand  feet 
higher  than  its  lower  peak,  on  which 
we  stood,  followed  by  the  jagged  point 
of  the  Rothhorn  and  the  peerless 
Weisshorn.  What  can  be  said  of  the 
thoughts  that  arise  in  the  midst  of  these 
vast  solitudes,  surrounded  as  one  is  by 
every  form  of  grandeur,  rocky  peaks  of 
gigantic  proportions,  abrupt  slopes  of 
glistening  snow  breaking  into  glaciers, 
the  blue  gray  of  the  lower  levels,  still 
clothed  in  the  half-light  of  early  morn- 
ing, while  above,  peak  after  peak  is 
touched  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 

Before  long  the  guide,  strongly  sec- 
onded by  the  biting  wind,  urged  our 
departure,  especially  as  we  elected  to 
return  by  a  difficult  route,  which  would 
probably  involve  soft  snow  and  less 
rock  than  our  ascent.  Our  way  took 
us  along  a  very  narrow  ridge,  with  a 
rocky  precipice  on  the  left,  and  a  steep 
snow  slope  on  the  right,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  was  lost  to  sight  in  yawn- 
ing crevasses. 

We  reposed  absolute  confidence  in 
our  guide,  Herman  Perren,  the  son  of 
one  of  Zermatt's  most  famous  pioneer 
guides,  and  merely  followed  his  com- 
mands, driving  our  axes  well  in  through 
the  softened  snow,  and  keeping,  with 
taut  rope,  at  our  correct  distances 
of  some  twenty  feet  apart.  We  soon 
reached  the  end  of  the  arete  where  it 
abuts  on  steep  rock,  and  turned  sharply 
down  towards  the  Trift  Val^,  the  de- 
scent becoming  steeper  and  steeper  as 
we  advanced.  Here  we  had  to  cross 
doubtful  snow  bridges  that  cover  con- 
cealed crevasses  by  sliding  flat  on  our 
backs,  so  as  to  distribute  our  weight 
more  equally  over  the  surface.  Soon 
the  leader  on  the  rope  discerned  a  cre- 
vasse stretching  across  the  whole  width 
of   the   slope   we   are    descending,    and 
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seeming  at  first  sight  to  bar  all  progress. 
But  the  guide  cried  "  On,"  and  driving 
our  ice  axes  through  the  slipping  and 
now  soft  snow  coating,  we  went  down  at 
an  angle  so  sheer  that  every  pellet  of 
snow  formed  a  little  avalanche,  and  went 
skidding  by  to  unknown  depths. 

At  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  crevasse  we  halted,  and  digging  out 
a  little  platform  in  the  snow  with  our 
ice  axes,  we  let  down  the  guide  before 
us  to  reconnoitre.  His  unfailing  in- 
stinct had  brought  us  to  the  narrowest 
point.  After  a  short  survey  he  reported 
that  it  was  possible  to  proceed,  though 
very  difficult.  At  a  height  of  about 
four  feet  above  the  upper  lip  of  the 
•crevasse  he  cut  a  roomy  ledge  in  the 
ice  and  .snow,  and  then  rejoining  us, 
paved  out  the  leader  on  the  rope,  down 
to  the  platform  he  had  cut.  A  few  feet 
below  him  ran  the  overhanging  edge  of 
the  crevasse  ;  ten  feet  below  this,  and 
about  seven  feet  out,  lay  the  rounded 
top  of  a  ridge  of  uneven  ice  two  feet  in 
width.  We  afterwards  measured  this 
crevasse  for  some  fifty  feet,  and  its  nar- 
rowing, blue-green  sides  became  then 
so  dark  and  contracted  that  we  had  to 
guess  at  the  remaining  distance. 

Anchored  from  above,  with  rope  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  I  received  my 
last  instructions  from  the  guide,  and 
nerved  myself  for  the  leap  I  cleared 
the  crevasse,  clutching  at  the  ridge,  and 
gained  a  seat  astride  the  ledge.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  relate,  my  friend 
F.  found  his  way  to  the  platform.  For 
one  flashing  moment  he  was  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  and  then  he  landed  at 
my  side.  The  guide  followed  with  un- 
erring precision-,  and  while  we  remained 
astride  our  long  ice  ridge  or  serac,  he 
proceeded  to  cut  steps  along  its  steep 
and  narrow  edge. 

Before  us  was  another  crevasse,  sep- 
arating us  from  the  next  ridge,  which 
was  similar  to  the  one  that  we  were  on, 
but  narrower  and  at  a  greater  depth  be- 
low lis.  After  a  moment's  contempla- 
tion the  guide  said,  "  Here  I  must  let 
you  down,  and  when  you  get  to  the 
right  depth,  call  to  me,  and  I  will  hold 
you,  and  by  pushing  yourself  out  from 
the  overhanging  wall,  you  can  swing 
across  the  crevasse  and  get  on  to  the 
lower  ridge."  Skeptically  we  asked, 
"  Very  well  ;  but  how  will  you  do  it, 
without  any  one  to  let  you  down  ?  "  Im- 
perturbably  he  answered,  "  I  will  man- 


age." We  again  prepared  ourselves 
for  the  descent,  which  we  accomplished 
safely,  although  one  might  not  unreason- 
ably object  to  dangling  in  midair  over 
a  crevasse  of  unknown  depth.  A  vigor- 
ous push  with  the  ice  axe  started  the 
human  pendulum,  and  thus  we  were  en- 
abled successively  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  icy  ledge,  which  was  so  narrow 
that  we  accommodated  ourselves  to  it 
only  by  sitting  a  cheval.  We  drove  our 
■axes  in,  took  a  turn  of -.the  rope  about 
them,  and,  thus  anchored,  we  separated 
as  far  as  possible  to  enable  our  guide, 
Perren,  to  jump  and  land  on  the  narrow 
ledge  between  us.  This  was  an  ex- 
tremely ticklish  proceeding,  for  our  po- 
sition was  very  insecure,  and  our  ability 
to  hold  the  guide  or  ourselves,  in  case 
he  should  slip  or  fall,  was  more  than 
doubtful.  Breathlessly  we  watched  the 
guide  hew  his  way  down  a  short  snow 
couloir  towards  us  ;  with  Herculean 
blows  he  drove  in  his  axe  and  cut  diffi- 
cult steps  in  the  almost  vertical  side, 
gradually  reaching  that  part  of  the  wall 
where  the  crevasse  turns  in  and  be- 
comes overhanging.  Here,  feeling  his 
steps  give  way  beneath  him,  he  sprang 
out,  and  turning  in  his  fall,  to  clear  the 
crevasse,  landed  between  us  and  at  our 
feet.  Such  pluck  and  skill  compelled  a 
hearty  cheer. 

We  now  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  de- 
scent which  offered  no  great  difficulty, 
though  again  we  had  a  drop  of  some 
fifteen  feet  or  more,  this  time  on  a  snow 
slope  of  easy  grade  ;  we  were  lowered 
in  turn  and  the  guide,  as  before,  half 
climbed  and  half  jumped  down.  We 
had  now  to  pass  shelving  snow  fields 
under  overhanging  snow  ridges  with 
seracs  looming  above  us,  and  the  guide 
warned  us  to  hurry  and  not  to  speak,  as 
there  is  no  telling  when  these  masses 
may  detach  themselves  from  the  snows 
?bove,  and  sweep  the  plain  which  we 
have  to  traverse.  Weight  was  added  to 
this  advice  when  we  saw  the  huge,  un- 
even masses  of  snow  that  had  plowed 
their  way  down,  and  leaving  deep  fur- 
rows, had  deposited  themselves  far  below 
us  on  the  flatter  reaches.  Nor  was  it  en- 
tirely pleasurable  to  hurry  over  uneven 
snow,  into  which  we  sank  at  every  step 
some  nine  to  twelve  inches.  Moreover, 
here  and  there  uncovered  crevasses  ap- 
peared, and  we  had  the  continual  con- 
sciousness that  we  were  crossing  over 
snow    bridges    of    uncertain    thickness 
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which  hid  others  from  view.  Here 
again  we  relied  implicitly  on  the  rope, 
which  was  kept  taut,  and  occasionally 
when  a  suspicious  unevenness  or  discol- 
oration occurred  we  used  the  axe  as  a 
probe  in  seeking-  safe  footing-.  This 
area,  however,  was  finally  passed,  and 
we  reached  the  dry  portion  of  the  glacier. 
Short  glissades  took  us  rapidly  down, 
and  then  we  had  a  half  hour  over  loosely 
piled  rock  that  formed  the  divisional  mo- 
raine between  the  Trift  and  Gabelhorn 
Glacier.  Soon  after  this  we  reached 
the  Trift  Hut  with  a  light  heart  and  the 
best  of  all  feelings — that  which  steals 
over  one  after  several  hours  of  stiff 
work,  hours  spent  among  entrancing 
views,  breathing  the  purest  mountain 
air.  While  resting  at  the  Trift  Hut  we 
partook  ravenously  of  food,  and  then 
continued  our  tramp  down  the  valley 
to  Zermatt,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
Trift  torrent  that  dashed  below  us  in  a 
series  of  leaps  and  bounds,  churning  it- 
self into  white  foam.  Now,  however,  the 
peaks  that  had  proved  such  an  inspira- 
tion were  one  by  one  eclipsed  by  the 
lower  hills,  and  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  shadows  which  enveloped 
Zermatt.  We  entered  the  valley  and  re- 
turned to  the  everyday  world,  with  al- 
most a  pang  that  the  lights  of  sunset 
should  burn  for  other  eyes  than  ours. 

Two  days  later  we  found  ourselves 
again  towards  evening  at  the  Trift  Hut, 
this  time  with  the  intention  of  climbing 
the  Rothhorn,  and  with  the  addition  of 
an  experienced  guide,  Joseph  Triiffer, 
as  leader  ;  a  genuine  mountaineer,  short 
of  stature  and  spare,  but  wiry,  and 
skilled  in  mountain  craft ;  in  whose 
book  may  be  read  time  after  time 
the  Matterhorn,  Monte  Rosa,  Lyskam, 
Rothhorn,  Weisshorn,  and  all  the  Giants 
of  the  Valaisian  Alps.  Recent  snows 
still  made  the  Matterhorn  impossible, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  find 
the  Trift  Hut  more  than  crowded,  for 
as  it  was  late  in  the  season  the  fine 
evening  had  called  out  many  of  the 
mountain  lovers.  We  found  the  house 
very  comfortable,  and  we  could  not  but 
praise  the  thoughtf ulness  which  had  pro- 
vided an  abundant  table  at  an  altitude 
of  8,000  feet,  where  everything,  includ- 
ing the  wood,  had  to  be  carried  up  oh 
human  back.  After  a  hasty  glance  out- 
side to  see  the  last  lingering  rays  of  the 
sun  illumine  the  immense  snow  mass  of 
the  Mount  Rosa  group,  we  sought  our 


rooms  at  eight,  as  we  had  to  make  an 
early  start  on  the  morrow.  Alas  !  the 
night  seemed  but  just  begun  when  a 
heavy  footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage. 
We  were  told  to  hurry,  for  the  night  was 
perfect,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
in  the  dimly  lighted  room  where  break- 
fast awaited  us. 

With  lanterns  lit  and  carried  low  by 
our  guides  we  trudged  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, more  asleep  than  awake,  and  fol- 
lowed with  eyes  continually  bent  on  the 
ground  their  fitful  gleam.  Though  it  was 
2.20  a.m.,  when  we  set  out,  three  parties 
had  preceded  us.  We  could  see  nothing 
of  the  mountains  that  surrounded  us, 
but  somber,  mysterious  shapes,  shadowy 
against  the  star-studded  sky.  High 
above  were  lights  at  various  levels  on 
the  mountain  side,  dancing  like  will  o' 
the  wisps,  and  marking  the  progress  of 
the  earlier  parties.  Two  hours  later  the 
east  brightened  over  Monte  Rosa,  the 
morning  gray  began  to  supersede  the 
blue  olack  of  night,  and  in  this  subdued 
light  we  reached  snow  line,  and  roping 
ourselves  together,  engaged  upon  the 
lower  part  of  a  snow  field,  at  the  base  of 
a  precipitous  line  of  cliffs.  Here  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  touched  the 
summit  of  peak  after  peak,  flushing  the 
snow  a  tender  rose,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  colder  gray  tones  of  retreating 
night,  which  still  pervaded  the  valley. 
The  air  blew  clear  over  miles  of  snow, 
and  here  and  there  a  thin  mist-like  cloud 
burned  brilliantly  red,  as  it  scudded  past 
a  rock  summit  or  nestled  under  the 
shoulder  of  some  protecting  crag.  Soon 
we  reached  a  practicable  passage  in  the 
cliff  and  scrambled  up  loose  and  precipi- 
tous rocks.  Attacking  the  snow  slopes  we 
proceeded  in  slow  zigzags,  and  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  our  predecessors. 

Finally  we  reached  a  rocky  ledge, 
where  we  camped  and,  exploring  the 
contents  of  our  haversacks,  break- 
fasted with  an  appetite.  The  guides, 
however,  impatient  of  needless  delay, 
urged  us  forward,  and  leaving  all  super- 
fluous luggage  we  pressed  on,  keeping 
near  the  summit  of  the  arete,  which, 
growing  narrower,  developed  into  over- 
hanging cornices.  These  we  avoided 
by  skirting  the  snow,  now  lying  at  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  and  wher- 
ever the  edge  was  free  from  cornices 
we  walked  along  its  narrow  crest  with 
one  foot  pointing  towards  the  Hoh- 
licht  Glacier,  hundreds  of  feet  below  on 
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the  right,  and  the  other  toward  an  al- 
most equally  steep  precipice  on  the 
left.  These  cornices  are  very  danger- 
ous and  deceptive,  as  we  discovered 
when  our  ice  axes  unexpectedly  pierced 
the  snow  wall  at  our  side.  We  reached 
the  Gabel  at  last,  which  commands  an 
exquisite  view  of  the  mountain  ranges 
and  valleys  that  lie  to  the  west.  At  our 
feet  lay  an  enormous  amphitheater  of 
ice,  fed  by  the  snows  from  the  Roth- 
horn,  Trifthorn,  Gabelhorn  and  Dent 
Blanche,  all  of  which  giants  add  their 
quota  to  the  frozen  stream  that  curls 
down  the  valley,  and  forms  the  Durand 
Glacier. 

Our  attention  was  arrested  at  this 
moment  by  a  remarkable  performance 
going  on  at  our  right.  The  cliffs  here 
rise  precipitously,  and  we  continued  the 
ascent  by  going  across  these  diago- 
nally, making  use  of  narrow  cracks.  At 
one  of  the  worst  places  were  two 
parties,  each  composed  of  two  guides 
and  two  amateurs  trying  to  pass  each 
other.  The  party  ascending  held  their 
places  in  the  precarious  cracks,  leaning 
with  outstretched  arms  against  the 
steep  shelving  rock,  where  they  stood 
immovable,  for  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable time,  while  ten  or  more  feet 
above  them  on  the  same  smooth  sur- 
face, those  descending,  half  crawled  and 
half  slid  along,  making  their  way  inch 
by  inch.  Our  turn  came  soon  after  to 
undertake  this  passage.  The  guide 
went  ahead  and  much  to  our  dismay, 
disappeared  from  sight  around  a  corner 
of  rock,  but  soon  called  back  "  Ich  bin 
fest,  kommen  sie  nur."  We  follow,  de- 
liberating upon  every  step,  testing 
every  foot  and  hand  hold  before  in- 
trusting ourselves  to  it,  while  our  invis- 
ible guide  took  note  of  our  progress 
and  drew  in  the  rope  as  the  climber  ad- 
vanced towards  him.  Our  minds  be- 
came so  interested  and  absorbed  in  the 
work  immediately  to  be  done,  that  we 
gave  no  thought  to  the  fathomless 
precipices  below.  Soon  after  we  en- 
countered a  very  steep  ice  slope,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  ascent,  especially  at  the  base,  where 
we  advanced  only  by  cutting  steps  till 
we  reached  a  ledge  of  sharply  protrud- 
ing rocks.  A  scramble  afterwards 
brought  us  to  the  south  peak,  a  hun- 
dred feet  lower  than  the  summit,  and 
now  the  only  possible  way  to  continue 
the    ascent   was   to   clamber   round  its 


eastern  side  above  a  vertical  precipice. 
When  we  reached  the  summit  we  found 
the  parties  who  had  preceded  us. 

A  year  ago  the  Rothhorn  came  very 
near  being  the  scene  of  a  tragic  death. 
The  ascent  had  been  made  from  the 
Zinal  side  by  a  party  of  four,  two  expert 
climbers  and  two  guides.  This  side  is 
considered  extremely  difficult  and  is  not 
often  attempted.  When  within  one  hour 
of  the  summit  and  while  passing  around 
a  ticklish  bit  of  crag  when  the  weight 
had  to  be  supported  by  hands  grasping 
some  ledge  or  projecting  rock  above, 
one  of  the  party  dislocated  his  shoulder, 
which  had  been  weakened  three  years 
before  by  an  accident  caused  by  a  fall- 
ing stone  on  the  same  mountain,  and 
suddenly  found  himself  helpless.  A 
hasty  debate  was  held,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that,  as  retreat  would  be  impos- 
sible, safety  lay  in  reaching  the  summit 
and  descending  to  Zermatt.  This  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  afterwards  met,  told 
me  he  had  no  thought,  at  the  time,  that 
he  should  ever  beabletoleave  the  mount- 
ain ;  he  lay  writhing  in  great  pain,  and 
the  difficulties  of  reaching  either  Zinal  or 
Zermatt  in  his  condition  seemed  insur- 
mountable. After  an  hour  or  so  he  was 
able  however  to  move,  and  reached  the 
summit  at  about  nine  a.  m.  Then  began 
a  long  and  toilsome  descent.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  an  experience  he  could  never 
forget,  every  movement  hurt  him 
cruelly,  and  considering  the  places  to 
be  traversed  it  seemed  to  us  remarkable 
that  the  undertaking  was  ever  accom- 
plished. At  eleven  p.  m.  they  arrived 
at  the  Trift  Hut  after  twenty-two  hours' 
walking,  fourteen  of  which  were  spent 
coming  down  from  the  summit,  which 
usually  does  not  take  more  than  five. 

On  the  following  day  we  made  an 
early  start  for  the  Riffelhorn,  a  rocky 
mountain  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  high,  which  faces  the 
Breithorn  and  has  the  great  sinuous 
river  of  the  Gorner  Glacier  at  its  foot. 

We  took  the  road  to  the  Schwartzee, 
and  after  passing  the  little  village  of 
Zum  See,  branched  off  to  the  left  and 
skirted  the  slopes  which  overlook  the 
foot  of  the  Gorner  Glacier.  In  front  of 
us  the  precipitous  north  side  of  the 
Breithorn,  holding  great  masses  of  snow 
in  suspension,  loomed  blueish-white  in 
the  early  morning  shadows,  while  on 
our  left  across  the  glacier  our  objective 
peak,  the    Riffelhorn,  came   into  view, 
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showing'  its  precipitous  side  above  the 
edge  of  the  glacier.  We  had  chosen  to 
approach  it  from  this  side  to  insure  a 
scramble  up  the  ice  fall  of  the  Gorner  Gla- 
cier, always  an  interesting  experience. 

We  finally  reached  a  part  of  the 
glacier  that  is  comparatively  unbroken, 
and  finding  our  way  across  the  moraine, 
attacked  the  massive  river  of  ice,  which 
in  moving  down  carries  with  it  the 
snow  and  ice  of  a  nobler  amphitheater 
of  mountains,  the  great  Monte  Rosa 
group.  At  once  we  recognized  the  pure 
and  exhilarating  quality  of  the  air  pecul- 
iar to  glaciers. 

Here  the  guide  unwound  the  rope, 
and  we  were  tied  to  it  in  regular  order, 
the  guide  first — and  during  this  process 
we  had  time  to  glance  around  at  the 
vast  ice  masses,  huge  and  fantastic, 
heaped  high  into  the  air.  How  impo- 
tent are  words  to  express  the  great  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  a  glacier  !  How 
impossible  to  make  others  see  this  vast 
river  of  desolation  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pinnacles  and  fantastic  shapes ! 
What  artist  can  depict  the  tones,  the 
subtle  gradations  of  its  color,  verging  in 
shade  from  a  pale  turquois  to  a  deep 
sapphire  blue,  where  the  eye  travels 
down  the  narrowing  crevasses  that  sepa- 
rate the  seracs  ?  We  could  only  estimate 
its  bulk,  for  the  depth  of  a  glacier  remains 
ever  a  profound  secret ;  many,  how- 
ever, are  supposed  to  be  not  less  than 
five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  while  some, 
now  much  diminished,  have  thrown  up 
hills  of  moraine,  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  which  show  the  depth  of  the 
glacier  to  have  been  formerly  even 
greater.  In  occasions  of  necessity,  when 
in  search  of  a  lost  comrade,  men  have 
been  lowered  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
or  more  into  these  crevasses,  and  have 
been  drawn  out  numb  with  the  cold. 
They  report  that  the  narrowing  indigo 
sides  at  that  depth  are  faintly  illumined 
in  an  eternal  twilight  by  the  reflected 
light  from  the  sky.  Bottles  have  been 
let  down  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  without  touching  bottom  and 
drawn  up  covered  with  a  tracery  of  frost. 
We  threaded  our  way  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  seracs,  the  guide  cutting  steps 
up  their  precipitous  sides  or  along  their 
knife-like  ridges.  Ingenuity  in  choice 
of  route  was  often  fully  taxed,  for  after 
twenty  minutes  devoted  to  cutting  steps 
up  a  slope  that  seems  to  offer  some  out- 
let, we  might  suddenly  find  ourselves  on 


a  pinnacle  of  ice  rising  abruptly  on  all 
sides;  and  contiguous  to  it  another  point, 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  jump,  or  by 
crossing  a  bridge  of  ice  a  few  inches  in 
width.  After  two  or  three  hours  we  ad- 
vanced possibly  less  than  a  mile  as  the 
crow  flies,  but  explored  the  heights  and 
depths  of  many  a  serac. 

The  character  of  the  ice-fall  on  the 
Gorner  Glacier  was  a  succession  of  waves 
of  ice  running  across  the  valley,  each 
higher  than  the  last,  sheer  on  the  side 
of  their  descent  and  sloping  easily  on 
the  eastern  side,  which  reminded  one 
irresistibly  of  huge  billows  that,  curling 
over  a  rocky  bed,  have  frozen  at  the 
moment  of  breaking. 

To  get  off  a  glacier  and  climb  the 
steep  sides  of  the  valley,  worn  to  perfect 
smoothness  by  the  grinding  of  centuries 
of  ice,  is  not  always  easy,  but  our  guide's 
knowledge  and  skill  soon  solvedthe  prob- 
lem, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  zig- 
zagging up  the  steep  side  of  the  Riffel- 
horn  towards  the  couloir  by  which  we 
were  to  ascend.  We  left  our  ice-axes 
at  a  place  that  would  be  passed  on  the 
way  down,  and  we  had  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  our  hands  and  feet.  At  a 
height  of  some  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  glacier  we  attacked  the  couloir, 
which  is  the  only  available  way  of 
climbing  the  Riffelhorn  from  this  side. 
The  mountain  is  so  precipitous  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  a  man  to  climb  it, 
but  we  accepted  the  guide's  assertion  to 
the  contrary.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
him  adroitly  poising  himself  on  the 
most  precarious  of  footholds  as  he  as- 
cended. He  reached  a  height  of  about 
forty  feet  before  he  found  a  sufficiently 
deep  recess  in  which  to  brace  himself 
and  prepare  for  us  to  follow.  The  rope 
tightened  and,  one  at  a  time,  we  fol- 
lowed until  we  reached  the  guide,  who 
in  turn  continued  the  climb. 

This  sort  of  climbing  is  typical  of  the 
Riffelhorn.  The  ascent  is  sometimes 
steeper,  sometimes  easier,  but  always 
seemingly  impossible.  We  would  wait 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  for 
an  equal  period  experience  interesting 
climbing,  where  every  muscle  of  the 
body  came  into  play,  and  where  ledges 
affording  but  small  space  for  two 
fingers  of  the  hand  to  be  inserted  had 
to  suffice,  aided  by  pressure  of  knee  and 
chest  against  the  rock.  After  a  while 
we  left  the  first  couloir  and  crossed  a 
buttress,  thence  into  a  second  couloir. 
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which  led  us  finally  to  the  summit, 
where  we  were  able  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasurable  sensation  of  those  who 
have  added  another  creditable  peak  to 
their  record. 

As  we  at  last  cuddled  here  in  the  shel- 
ter of  a  protruding  rock  we  noticed  that 
a  strong  south  wind  had  sprung  up,  that 
storm  clouds  hung  over  the  higher  peaks 
and  Alpine  passes  over  into  Italy,  and 
that  from  the  Matterhorn  floated  long 
storm  pennants  of  whirling  vapor,  torn 
and  dragged  away  in  swirling  eddies, 
only  to  reform  in  the  lee  of  some  pro- 
jecting crag.  Our  spirits  sank  as  we 
noted  the  storm  brewing,  after  so  many 
cloudless  days,  and  realized  that  unless 
the  snow-fall  on  the  summits  should  be 
very  light,  the  ascent  of  Matterhorn 
would  be  impossible.  Some  swift  blown 
hail  warned  us  to  begin  the  descent  down 
the  eastern  arete  called  the  sky-line. 
This  route,  like  all  others  on  this  fasci- 
nating mountain,  offers  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  rock  climbing.  Descending  the 
precipices  of  this  side  we  had  some  of  our 
best  proofs  of  the  agility  and  skill  of  our 
guide.  We  grew  quite  accustomed  to 
being  told  to  go  straight  over  the  face  of 
a  cliff  where  there  was  no  immediate 
foothold  and  the  whole  weight  had  to 
be  supported  by  the  arms.  Our  great  de- 
light was  in  seeing  the  guide  follow,  for 
he  displayed  the  utmost  ability  in  crags- 
manship.  At  last  our  task  was  com- 
pleted and  we  unroped  and  found  our 
way  to  the  Riffelhaus,  where  we  met  the 
procession  which  daily  starts  for  the 
Gorner  Grat.  Half  an  hour  beyond  this 
we  reached  the  Riffelalp  Hotel  and  hur- 
ried down  to  Zermatt  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  climbing  the  Matter- 
horn on  the  following  day. 

Our  Rothhorn  guides  were  engaged, 
and  we  added  Peter  Tangwalder,  who 
was  with  Whymper  on  the  memorable 
first  ascent,  and  who  has  since  ascended 
the  mountain  no  less  than  sixty-five 
times.  We  decided  to  start  in  the 
morning  and  spend  the  next  night  in 
the  lower  hut  on  the  Matterhorn.  The 
morning  broke  cloudless,  and  seemed 
the  day  of  all  others  for  the  ascent ;  the 
mountain  though  not  denuded  of  snow 
had  lost  some  of  its  white  covering,  and 
we  appreciated  the  prospect  of  having 
no  great  difficulty  in  attaining  the  sum- 
mit, with  the  help  of  the  promised  warm 
sunshine.  At  the  last  moment  we  had 
to  yield  the  services  of  Tangwalder  and 


secured  Peter  Perren  who  had  climbed 
the  mountain  thirteen  times  or  more. 

We  started  in  great  spirits  through 
the  skirts  of  Zermatt,  and  reached  the 
hotel  on  the  Schwartzee,  where  pro- 
visions were  put  up,  while  we  partook 
of  a  hearty  lunch.  The  wind  blew  hard 
from  the  south  over  the  Furggjoch.  One 
of  our  guides  shook  his  head  uncer- 
tainly, but  hope  was  in  the  ascendant, 
the  sky  cloudless  and  the  barometer 
high.  Two  parties  of  four  had  preceded 
us,  and  most  willingly  we  followed  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  Hornli,  the  first 
prominent  peak  on  the  northeastern 
arete  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  reached 
its  summit,  enjoyed  for  a  moment  the 
superb  view,  then  turned  sharply  to  the 
left  and  followed  the  disintegrated  ridge 
to  the  Matterhorn  Hut  that  stands  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a  most 
primitive  structure,  built  of  rude  stones 
and  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  des- 
tined for  the  guides  and  the  other  for 
the  visitors.  The  one  we  occupied  was 
some  fifteen  feet  long  and  along  its 
side  ran  a  rude  wooden  platform  cov- 
ered with  straw  on  which  were  spread 
Alpine  blankets.  This  is  the  great 
bedstead  that  does  duty  for  all,  and  on 
which  nine  closely  packed  mortals 
vainly  hoped  to  find  rest. 

We  gathered  about  the  stove  while 
the  guides  did  the  cooking.  A  sudden 
gust  of  wind  down  the  chimney  scat- 
tered the  embers  into  the  room,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  guides  shook  their 
heads  apprehensively.  We  at  once 
rushed  out  and  found  that  the  south 
wind  was  blowing  furiously  near  the 
summit  and  had  caught  the  frozen  snow 
in  clouds  made  visible  by  the  glow  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  Furgg  Glacier  at 
our  feet  lay  mysterious  in  the  gathering 
gloom,  scarce  revealing  its  hideous  cre- 
vasses. It  was  here  that  in  1890  the 
bodies  of  three  men  were  found,  who, 
caught  three  days  before  near  the  sum- 
mit in  an  exposed  position,  were  blown 
off  the  mountain.  Still  hoping  that 
the  weather  would  favor  our  expedition 
we  threw  ourselves  on  the  straw  and 
vainly  courted  slumber.  At  four  a.  m. 
the  guides  called  us  with  the  discourag- 
ing news  that  snow  was  falling  fast  and 
the  ascent  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
An  hour  afterwards  we  were  mourn- 
fully retracing  our  steps  to  Zermatt,  re- 
alizing that  our  chances  for  climbing 
the  Matterhorn  that  summer  were  gone. 
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HE  interest 
aroused  in 
the  olden 
times  by  the 
musters  of  the 
State  Militia 
now  centers 
about  the  an- 
nual encamp- 
ments of  the 
different  divis- 
ions of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  To  the  mere  spectacle  of 
parade  the  attractiveness  of  camp  life 
has  been  added  ;  and  the  efficiency,  and 
experience  which  come  alone  from  act- 
ive service  in  the  field  have  been  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  possible  by 
periods  of  State  duty,  which  ably  sup- 
plement the  work  of  mere  tactical 
drills.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  no- 
where in  America  has  this  work  been 
more  faithfully  done,  or  reached  a  more 
satisfactory  point,  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  Brigade  encampments  at 
South  Framing-ham  have  been  consid- 
ered in  previous  numbers  of  Outing. 
But  none  the  less  important,  and  in 
many  ways  far  more  unique  and  inter- 
esting- to  both  soldier  and  citizen,  is  the 
Cadet  Camp  at  Hingham,  where  the 
annual  tour  of  State  duty  is  performed 
by  the  First  Corps  Cadets,  M.  V.  M. 
This  historic  organization,  which  has 
always  acted  as  the  Governor's  escort, 
has  recently  celebrated  its  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  and,  though 
made  up  of  young  men,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est militia  organizations  in  America. 


The  Cadets  were  first  organized  in 
1 741  as  body-guard  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
under  the  title  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
pany of  Cadets.  Its  first  commander 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  Pol- 
lard, whose  commission,  dating  October 
sixteenth,  1741,  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Corps  among  its  most  precious  relics. 
As  thus  organized,  it  served  as  escort  to 
the  Provincial  Governors,  commencing 
with  Governor  Shirley.  One  of  its  earli- 
est tours  of  duty  was  made  in  1774,  to 
receive  General  Gage  at  Long  Wharf, 
under  command  of  Col.  John  Hancock, 
and  escort  him  to  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Old  State  House.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  each  Governor  to  present 
the  company  with  a  standard,  with  the 
Provincial  arms  on  one  side  and  those 
of  the  donor  on  the  other.  With  this  cus- 
tom Governor  Gage  complied.  Shortly 
after  this,  however,  compliments  ceased 
between  the  Governor  and  Colonel,  and 
personal  and  political  hostility  finally 
resulted  in  Hancock's  dismissal  from 
command.  This  act  so  incensed  the 
members  of  the  Corps  that  they  re- 
garded it  as  equivalent  to  their  own 
disbandment,  and  returned  Governor 
Gage's  standard.  It  was  owing  to  this 
occurrence  that  they  took  no  part  as  a 
body  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution until  after  the  British  troops  left 
Boston  in  1776.  Soon  after  this  they 
reorganized  under  Lieut. -Col.  Henry 
Jackson,  and  did  efficient  service  in 
Rhode  Island  as  part  of  the  Revolution- 
ary forces.     As  President  of  the  Conti- 
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nental  Congress,  Hancock  became  once 
more  commander  of  the  company  as 
honorary  colonel,  with  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  as  executive  officer. 

For  some  time  after  the  Peace  of 
1783  Americans  exhibited  little  military 
spirit,  and  the  active  organization  of  the 
Cadets  was  not  fully  kept  up.  But  in  the 
month  of  July,  1786,  the  Cadets  met  at 
the  American  Coffee  House,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty- one,  and  perfected  their 
organization,  electing  Samuel  Bradford 
commander.  In  the  August  following 
their  numbers  increased  to  thirty-six, 
and  they  chose  subordinate  officers  and 
selected  a  uniform.  This  uniform  first 
included  the  red  coat  similar  to  the  one 
used  before  the  Revolution, 
and  later  a  white  uniform, 
faced  with  scarlet,  in  honor 
of  the  French  troops  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Colonies.  Sixty  stand 
of  arms  were  purchased, 
and  the  men  drilled  twice 
a  week  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
Their  first  parade  occurred 
on  October  nineteenth,  1786, 
the  officers'  commissions 
having  been  confirmed  by 
formal  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  which  the  cus- 
tom was  finally  established 
of  having  the  Governor  ex- 
officio  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Corps,  a  custom  con- 
tinuously observed  ever 
since.  These  acts  also  pro- 
vided for  an  adjutant,  and 
in  1803  provision  was  made 
for  a  surgeon.  In  1854  a 
quartermaster  was  added 
and  authority  given  for  six 
first  lieutenants.  The  rank  of  the 
adjutant,  at  first  that  of  captain,  was 
reduced  to  first  lieutenant  at  the  close 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time 
constructive  rank  was  abolished.  The 
commander  became  a  lieutenant-colonel 
outright,  one  major  of  full  rank  was 
allowed,  and  the  company  officers  were 
limited  to  four  captains,  four  first  lieu- 
tenants and  four  second  lieutenants,  to 
be  commissioned  by  the  Governor  at 
his  discretion  ;  and  all  but  the  second 
lieutenants  subsequently  received  from 
him  their  commissions.  Thus  the  Corps 
became  a  battalion  of  four  companies, 
and  still  retained  its  organization  inde- 
pendent and  unattached.      In   1877   an 
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assistant  surgeon,  and  in  1887  an  in- 
spector of  rifle  practice,  each 'with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant,  were  allowed. 

Soon  after  its  reorganization,  in  1786, 
the  Corps  received,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
from  Governor  Bowdoin,  a  standard 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Corps — a  six- 
pointed  star  with  the  motto  Monstrat 
viam  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
Governor's  family  arms,  though  the 
State  arms  were  afterwards  painted 
over  them  by  Hancock's  order.  The 
arms  of  Bowdoin,  impaled  with  those  of 
Shirley,  are  still  preserved  by  the  Corps 
and  worn  on  their  breast  plates  and 
shakos  and  used  on  their  seal. 

As  re-established  in  1786,  under  State 
government,  the  Cadets 
enjoyed  three  distinctions  : 
They  were  the  Guard  of 
Honor  to  the  Governor ; 
they  were  not  attached  to 
the  command  of  any  officers 
below  the  grade  of  Major 
General,  and  their  officers 
held  peculiar  rank.  As  the 
result  of  acts  of  Congress 
passed  in  1792  the  Cadets 
are  now,  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  Second  Corps  at. 
Salem, — the  only  organiza- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia  which 
was  in  existence  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  effect  and 
which  has  since  had  an  un- 
interrupted career. 

In  addition  to  escort  duty 
the  Corps  as  a  body  saw 
active  service  during  Shay's 
rebellion  in  its  early  history, 
also  during  the  Stamp  Act 
and  the  Hutchinson  riots ; 
and  since  1840  it  has,  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  Volunteer  Militia  of  the 
State,  been  called  upon  for  all  kinds 
of  military  work.  It  has  acted  as  body- 
guard to  the  Governor  without  inter- 
ruption for  nearly  a  century  ;  and  as 
escort  to  President  Washington,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  Presidents  and  many 
other  dignitaries  who  have  since  visited 
Boston.  It  served  in  the  War  of  181 2, 
in  the  Burns  riot  of  1854,  and  was  in  the 
government  service  at  Fort  Warren  in 
1862.-  It  has  always  been  of  most  im- 
portance as  a  training  school  for  offi- 
cers, and  it  is  pre-eminently  this  at  the 
present  time.     In  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
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ion  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men 
who  had  been  trained 
in  its  ranks  went  into 
the  Union  armies, 
nearly  all  with  com- 
missions ;  and  many 
of  the  best  Massa- 
chusetts war  regi- 
ments were  officered 
in  whole  or  in  part  by 
men  from  the  Cadets. 
In  consequence  of 
this  the  Corps  nearly 
lost  its  organization. 
Its  chief  service  since 
the  war  was  during 
the  great 
fire  of  1872, 
when  it  was 
under  arms 
for  nearly  a 
week  upon 
the  streets 
of  Boston.  It  has  also  been 
held  in  readiness  at  its  armory 
on  several  occasions  since 
then,  prepared  for  local  service. 
The  Corps  accompanied  the 
Governor  to  Philadelphia  in 
1S76,  Bennington  in  1877, York- 
town  in  1 88 1,  Philadelphia  in 
1887  and  New  York  in  1889, 
in  addition  to  many  local  tours 
of  duty  within  the  State  limits. 
The  Cadets  have  a  formal 
organization  with  carefully 
prepared  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  membership  is  ob- 
tained only  after  special  in- 
vestigation by  a  committee  of  full  dress 
nine.  The  candidate  must 
pass  this  committee  unanimously  and 
receive  the  votes  of  at  least  five-sixths 
of  the  members  present  at  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  to  become  a  Cadet. 
Past  members  who  have  served  four 
years  are  eligible  to  the  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Independent  Corps  of 
Cadets  of  Boston,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated and  holds  title  to  the  Corps  prop- 
erty. The  Cadets  have  a  very  large 
list  of  fine  members,  who  contribute  an- 
nually a  small  sum  toward  the  support 
of  the  Corps.  They  have  the  freedom 
of  the  armory  but  are  not  subject  to 
duty.  If  a  man  has  been  five  years  in 
active  service  he  is  eligible  to  parade, 
provided  he  keeps  up  his  knowledge  of 
tactics.     Honorary  members    are   such 


as  have  served  nine  years  faithfully  and 
consecutively,  but  they  must  then  be 
recommended  and  elected  the  same  as 
active  members.  They  arc  allowed  to 
parade  like  fine  members  and  have  their 
privileges  without  assessment.  To-day 
the  Cadets  number  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  active  service,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  best  elements 
of  Boston's  social  and  business  life. 

Unlike  the  Brigades,  the  Corps  en- 
camps annually  on  its  own  grounds  at 
Hingham.  This  is  an  ancient  and  pict- 
uresque village,  delightful  as  a  Sum- 
mer resort,  situated  on  the  South  Shore, 
seventeen  miles  from  Boston.  It  is 
on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  and  over- 
looks the  most  beautiful  part  of 
Boston  Harbor.  The  encamp- 
ment is  held  early  m  July. 
Probably  no  camp  in  this  coun- 
try, save  that  at  West  Point, 
is  under  such  strict  and  careful 
military  discipline. 

The  work,  all  planned  in  ad- 
vance, begins  as  soon  as  the 
column  turns  in  from  the  dusty 
roadway  to  the  soft  turf  of  the 
camp  ground.  The  colors  are 
broken  out  from  the  flagstaff 
by  Dan,  the  faithful  armorer, 
and  the  companies  are  marched 
directly  to  their  streets,  where 
the  detail  for  guard  duty  is  an- 
nounced at  once.  Guard- 
mounting  is 
the  first  cere- 
mony  ob- 
served, and 
while  it  is 
uniform,  going  on  the 
men  not  de- 
tailed for  this  service 
receivetheir  baggage. 
Only  a  small  valise  is 
allowed,  and  this,  with 
blankets  and  rubber 
covering,  have  al- 
ready been  brought 
from  the  city  in 
wagons  and  piled  at 
the  end  of  each  com- 
pany street.  The  dif- 
ferent tent-squads 
have  been  made  up  in 
advance,  and  on  ar- 
rival at  the  camp  each  ~ 
tent-squad  leader  de-  •' 
tails  a  man  to  secure  a 
pail,  broom,  and  gun     canvas  uniform. 
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cleaners,  which, 
in  addition  to  the 
baggage  already 
mentioned,  with 
uniform  and 
equipments,  are 
all  the  men  are 
allowed  in  their 
quarters.  So  per- 
fect is  the  system, 
and  so  carefully 
is  everything 
planned,  that  fif- 
teen minutes  af- 
ter arrival  guard- 
mount  is  being 
performed,  the 
sentries  are  walk- 
ing their  posts, 
which  are  not  to 
be  vacant  an  in- 
stant until  camp 
is  broken,  and  every  man  is  settled 
in  his  quarters,  the  older  ones 
quietly  giving  hints  to  the  new  ones 
about  their  duties.  Such  system  has 
been  attained  only  after  long  discipline. 
The  Corps  usually  arrives  at  camp 
about  4  p.  m.  of  Saturday,  so  that  Sunday 
is  the  first  full  day  of  active  duty.  On 
Saturday  evening,  however,  the  com- 
manding officer  summons  the  entire 
Corps  to  the  Mess  Hall  and  reads  a  care- 
fully written  paper  on  camp  duty.  Each 
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Cadet  is  furnished  with  a  book  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  pages  called 
"  Standing  Orders  in  Camp,"  written  by 
the  commanding  officer,  and  containing 
every  duty  and  requirement  expected 
during  the  encampment.  This  little 
volume  is  the  constant  companion  of  the 
Cadet,  and  he  is  required  to  make  it  his 
careful  and  faithful  study.  It  contains 
every  detail  of  camp  routine  to  the  most 
minute  particulars  and  is  the  Cadet's 
vade  mecum  throughout  his  tour  of  duty. 
The  regular  camp  routine  is  carefully 
performed  on  Sunday,  excepting  alone 
company  and  battalion  drills.  In  the 
afternoon  religious  services  are  held  in 
the  Mess  Hall,  to  which  the  Corps  is 
marched  by  companies,  and  this  service 
is  very  largely  attended  by  the  visitors 
and  friends  of  the  Corps  in  camp. 

On  Monday  the  week's  work  com- 
mences in  earnest.  Excepting  the  time 
from  ii  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  there  is  no  part 
of  daylight  in  which  the  Cadet  is  not 
busy,  and  even  during  that  time  the 
details  for  rifle  shooting  are  at  work, 
and  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the 
soldier  must  be  put  in  the  most  perfect 
order.  This  last  duty  often  requires  an 
hour  or  two  of  hard  work  and  is  never 
allowed  to  be  slighted.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  morning  routine  of  a  camp 
the  ground  is  carefully  policed  by  the 
entire  Corps  before  company  drill. 
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This  duty  is  more  than  a  mere  formal- 
ity, for  after  its  performance  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe  to  offer  a  handsome  re- 
ward for  any  article  found  on  the  smooth 
level  of  the  camp  ground  except  the 
green  turf  that  forms  its  natural  cover- 
ing. No  cadet  would  ever  think  of  put- 
ting his  cigar-end  anywhere  save  in  the 
small  catch-all  with  which  each  tent 
is  furnished  ;  and  should  he  light  his 
pipe  beyond  its  reach  he  carefully  drives 
his  match  deep  into  the  ground.     This 


before  their  general  adoption,  have 
somewhat  modified  the  camp  routine. 
The  increased  attention  demanded  for 
the  "  extended  order  "  drill  has  led  to 
the  use  of  a  specially  constructed  serv- 
ice uniform,  consisting  of  a  brown  duck 
suit  with  leggings,  web  belt  and  slouch 
hat,  in  which  the  cadet  performs  the, 
rougher  portions  of  service.  This  often 
includes  skirmish  line  practice  over  the 
most  irregular  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  camp.     The  attire  is  both 
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care  of  the  camp  itself  is  made  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  general  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  whole  camp  ground. 
The  officers  and  men  have  a  large 
and  commodious  bathhouse,  completely 
equipped,  even  to  the  point  of  crude  but 
ever-grateful  shower  and  tub  baths,  to 
which  immediate  adjournment  is  made 
from  the  hot  and  often  fatiguing  drills. 

The  corps  uniform  is  a  white  dress 
coat,  double-breasted,  with  light-blue 
facings,  trousers  of  light  -  blue,  with 
white  cord  for  all,  waist  and  cross  belts, 
French  shako  with  white  pompon  and 
blue  tip.  The  undress  is  a  dark-blue 
blouse  and  fatigue  cap,  light-blue  trou- 
sers and  web  cartridge  belt. 

The  recently  adopted  drill  regulations, 
which  the  corps  actively  studied    long 


sensible  and  picturesque,  and  has  been 
the  only  thing  of  its  kind  adopted  by  the 
Eastern  militia  organizations  since  the 
new  drill  regulations  came  into  use. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Cadet 
Camp  is  the  new  Mess  Hall  erected  a 
few  years  ago,  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial structure  some  eighty  by  one 
hundred  feet,  in  which  are  long  tables 
seating  three  hundred  persons  comfort- 
ably. The  food  is  furnished  by  a  cater- 
er, and  officers  and  privates  are  pro- 
vided with  the  same  bill  of  fare.  The 
corps  entertain  their  guests  here  at  meal 
times,  and  take  such  pride  in  their  sol- 
dier hospitality  that  the  meals  are  of 
the  same  character  as  in  their  own  clubs 
or  homes.  The  food  is  carefully  in- 
spected before  each  meal  by  the  sur- 
geons, and  nothing  is  served  that  does 
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not  meet  their  approval.  The  men  are 
allowed  to  drink  wine  or  beer  at  meal 
times,  ordering  by  card  as  at  a  club  or 
a  hotel.  The  incidental  tendency  to- 
ward luxury  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  fact  that  careful  attention  to  food 
keeps  down  the  sick  list  and  increases 
health  and  efficiency.  The  Mess  Hall  is 
also  used  as  a  lecture-room,  and  even  as 
a  drill  shed  in  bad  weather. 

Its  most  important  office  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  liquor — a  matter 
which  has  caused  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  and  even  disgrace  to  the  mili- 
tia. No  liquor  of  any  description  what- 
ever is  allowed  in  quarters  during  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  but  at  9.30  p.  m., 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  band  concert 
upon  the  parade  ground,  a  simple  lunch 
is  spread  in  the  Mess  Hall,  such  as 
crackers,  cheese  and  olives,  and  here  the 
officers  and  men  at  their  respective  ta- 
bles are  allowed  to  order  whatever  they 
may  desire  to  drink.  The  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  tattoo  is  passed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges. 
This  is  the  pleasantest  period  of  the 
day's  routine,  for  over  pipes  and  ale  the 
cadets  recount  the  day' s  experiences, 
the  incidents  and  oddities  in  the  chap- 
ters of  camp  life  new  and  old,  or  sing 
the  college  songs  that  never  weary  or 
grow  unwelcome.  Such  a  course  as 
this,  when  properly  pursued,  will  prac- 
tically settle  the  liquor  question.  Un- 
der its  favoring  influence  at  the  cadet 
camp,  drunkenness  has  become  quite 
unknown,  for  that  bane  of  all  militia 
encampments,  the  habit  of  treating  ev- 
ery one  who  comes  within  the  hospitable 
precincts  of  the  soldier's  tent,  is  entirely 
broken  up. 

The  daily  life  of  the  cadet  begins  at 
6  o'clock  with  reveille  and  its  roll  call. 
Immediately  after  this  each  man  takes 
his  mattress  from  his  tent  floor,  the 
company  is  re-formed,  and  under  charge 
of  one  of  its  sergeants  marches  to  the 
bed  tents,  where  the  mattresses  are 
neatly  piled  to  remain  through  the  day. 
The  men  are  then  marched  back  and 
are  at  liberty  until  breakfast. 

Surgeon's  call  comes  at  6.45  and 
breakfast  at  7.  The  men  march  to 
breakfast  and  to  all  meals  under  charge 
of  a  sergeant ;  and  as  the  rule  is  well 
established  that  the  company  cannot 
start  until  every  man  is  present  or 
accounted  for,  the  utmost  promptness 
prevails  ;    for   few  men  will   commit  a 


breach  of  duty  which  is  so  exceedingly 
unpleasant  to  their  comrades. 

First  sergeant's  call  is  at  8  and  guard- 
mounting  at  8.15.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  fatigue,  at  which  the  entire 
battalion  by  companies  forms  skirmish 
lines  in  extended  order  and  cleans  the 
ground  as  already  described.  The  tents 
are  generally  put  in  order  immediately 
after  fatigue,  and  they  are  then  inspected 
by  the  officer  of  the  day,  the  men  being 
drawn  up  in  line  in  front  of  the  tents. 

On  entering  a  cadet's  tent  nothing 
whatever  is  to  be  seen  except  arms  and 
equipments  in  the  rack,  a  catch-all,  a 
small  valise  for  each  man  (four  in  a 
tent),  a  pail,  four  camp  stools,  and  on 
a  hanging  shelf  overhead  the  blankets 
folded  squarely  and  evenly,  and  perhaps 
a  few  extra  pairs  of  shoes.  The  four 
knapsacks  when  unslung  must  stand, 
backs  outward,  in  row,  before  the  arms 
rack  ;  equipments  hang  over  the  muz- 
zles of  the  rifles  ;  haversacks  and  can- 
teens hang  by  pegs  to  the  sides  of  the 
arms  rack  with  the  coats  not  in  use 
hanging  on  the  same  pegs,  the  dress 
coats  in  white  cotton  bags  ;  on  the  upper 
shelf  of  the  arms  rack  are  the  hats  or 
caps  not  in  use,  arranged  with  visors 
toward  the  opening  of  the  tent,  while  on 
the  back  pole  hangs  a  squad  card,  on 
one  side  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
four  soldiers  in  the  tent,  and  on  the 
other  are  printed  minute  directions 
showing  just  how  the  tent  must  be 
arranged  and  kept.  Officers'  tents  are 
exactly  the  same  as  the  men's,  except 
each  officer  is  allowed  a  cot  bed,  table, 
small  mirror  and  camp  chairs.  This 
uniform  simplicity  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  whole  battalion. 

Company  drill  is  from  9.30  to  10.30. 
During;  this  the  commanding'  officer  or 
officer  of  the  day  goes  through  each  tent 
and  personally  examines  its  condition. 
This  must  be  perfect,  or  a  hastily  written 
note  of  reproof  is  found  by  the  chief  .of 
squad  under  his  shako  on  return  from 
the  drill.  Rifle  practice  is  at  11  and 
dinner  at  1. 

From  dinner  to  4  o'clock  the  men 
devote  themselves  to  recreation,  and 
in  stirring  games  of  baseball  be- 
tween nines  selected  from  the  four 
companies  contend  for  the  camp  cham- 
pionship. 

At  3.45  is  first  sergeant's  call  and 
battalion  drill  from  4  to  5.     At  5.30  is 
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full  dress  inspection  and  muster,  fol- 
lowed by  dress  parade  at  6.  Supper  is 
at  7,  band  practice  8  to  9.15,  tattoo  at 
10.30  and  taps  at  11.  At  tattoo  roll  call 
the  guard  details  for  the  following  day 
are  announced,  and  the  companies,  under 
the  command  of  their  sergeants,  are 
marched  to  the  bed  tents,  where  each 
man  shoulders  a  mattress  and  the  com- 
panies are  marched  back  to  the  company 
streets.  At  taps  every  man  is  required 
to  be  in  his  quarters  ;  and  the  strictest 
quiet  and  order  are  enforced  through 
the  night.  The  corps  is  very  justly 
proud  of  the  perfect  order 
in  the  camp  during  the 
nights,  even  during  the 
last  night. 

On  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  the 
camp  is  struck. 
This  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of 
the  week's  tour. 
Every  part 
of  the  work  is 
planned  out 
ahead  by  the 
quartermas- 
ter, and  the 
tents  and 
other  equi- 
page are  all 
taken  care 
of  in  regu- 
lar order 
and  every 
article 
piled  in  its 
p  roper 
place  of 
storage  in 
the  now  empty  Mess  Hall.  The  tents 
alone  are  taken  to  the  State  Camp 
grounds  at  Framingham.  No  great  cir- 
cus ever  leaves  town  with  more  carefully 
regulated  system  and  discipline  than  the 
cadets  leave  their  camp  home  at  Hing- 
ham  ;  and  when  the  last  man  in  the  col- 
umn has  passed  through  the  gate  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me "  the  only  evidences  of  a 
military  encampment  visible  are  the 
tent  floors  and  stanchions,  which  are 
soon  stored  by  the  laborers  employed 
for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  circus  feature  of  the  occasion, 
for  the  men,  through  working  most  in- 
dustriously, are  allowed  their  own  pecul- 
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iar  tastes  as  to  uniform,  and  are  largely 
unrestricted  in  the  amount  of  noise 
which  accompanies  their  activity. 

The  military  work  proper  has  not 
been  mentioned  as  fully  as  the  other 
characteristic  features  of  the  cadet 
camp,  because  it  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed. Yet  the  standard  is  the  best, 
and  the  results  of  attention  to  the  living 
part  of  the  camp  are  made  apparent  in 
the  superior  tactical  work  obtained 
from  the  men  at  drill  and  parade.  The 
week's  percentage  of  attendance  is  over 
ninety,  and  the  printed  reports  of  the 
Inspector  detailed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  inspect  the  camp  show  a  won- 
derful efficiency  in  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation. 

Guard   duty  is   the   special   pride  of 
the  cadets.     It  has  been  brought  to  a 
wonderfully  high  degree  for  a  volunteer 
encampment.      No    detail    is    slighted. 
During  each  forenoon  the  officer  of  the 
guard  holds   a  "  school  of  instruction  " 
lasting  an  hour  or  more,  at  which  the 
men  are  carefully  questioned  upon 
every  part  of  guard  duty.     The  in- 
specting   officers    detailed    for    the 
week  are  often  present  at  these  ex- 

a  m  i  n  a  - 
tions,  and 
shortly  be- 
fore mid- 
night the 
inspecting 
officer  per- 
sonally ex- 
amines ev- 
ery sentry 
and  every 
man  at  the 
guard  tents, 
subjecting 
each  one  to  a  rapid  fire  of  questions,  cal- 
culated to  test  both  his  knowledge 
and  his  self  possession.  The  musicians 
are  confined  to  the  same  strictness  of 
regulations  as  the  men  in  the  companies 
and  their  day's  work  is  precisely  the 
same,  except  that  they  are  at  liberty  dur- 
ing battalion  and  company  drills.  Un- 
usual attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of 
rifle  practice,  and  to-day  over  eighty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  corps  are  qualified 
marksmen,  bringing  it  to  the  front  rank 
among  the  militia  of  the  State. 

The  camp  week  at  Hingham  is  so  much 
a  social  feature  of  the  fashionable  life  of 
the  Summer  resorts  near  the  towns,  that 
the  hotel  accommodations  at  and  near 
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Hingham  are  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and 
the  afternoon  boats  and  trains  bring 
down  a  large  contingent  from  the  city. 

The  Corps  is  just  now  in  an  important 
period  of  its  history,  as  it  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  erecting  at  its  own  expense  a 
beautiful  and  commodious  armory  build- 
ing in  the  very  heart  of  Boston.  This 
building  when  finished  will  be  perhaps 
the  finest  and  most  complete  armory  in 
this  country.  Its  plans  call  for  an  out- 
lay of  nearly  $500,000.  Constructed 
entirely  of  steel  and  granite  it  is  to  be 
one  of  the  "sights"  of  the  city,  and  as 
well  a  potent  factor  in  its  protection  from 
local  disorder  or  even  greater  danger. 
The  head-house  is  nearly  finished,  and 
the  work  is  being  pushed  as  fast  as 
money  and  energy  will  permit. 

The  Cadet  theatrical  entertainments, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
this  armory,  have  become  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  stage  ;  they  have 
been  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  scale 
that  places  them  on  a  level  quite  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  amateur  enter- 
prise. Their  first  play  was  "  Injured  In- 
nocents," which  appeared  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  in  1890  and  was  played  again  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  1891.  In  1892 
the  play  of  "  1492  "  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  and 
had  a  phenomenal  success.  So  great 
was  the  demand  to  see  this  piece  that  it 
was  put  on  the  professional  stage  at 
once  after  the  Cadet  entertainments, 
and  has  been  a  success  ever  since.  Seats 
for  these  theatricals  are  first  sold  at 
auction  at  large  premiums.  The  pre- 
miums alone  were  over  $6,000  for 
"  1492  "  during  its  week's  run.  The  sale 
of  tickets  for  the  week  reached  $20,000, 
beside  the  premiums,  and  the  "  Sou- 
venir Programmes  "  added  nearly  $10,- 
000  more  to  the  receipts.  These  two 
productions  are  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Barnet  and  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger.  As  in- 
cidents to  the  plays  the  features  of  bal- 
let, Amazonian  march,  grotesque  and 
skirt  dancing,  specialties  and  novelties 
of  all  sorts  are  introduced  with  all  the 
care  and  attention  to  detail  that  charac- 
terize professional  work.  This  year  the 
cadets  are  trying  to   eclipse  their   for- 


mer triumphs  with  the  new  play  of  "  Ta- 
basco," which  will  be  presented  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  before  this  article 
appears.  The  words  are  by  Mr.  Barnet, 
and  the  music  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Chadwick. 

The    Dramatic 
Company   of  the 
Cadets    is    almost 
entirely  made  up 
of  members  of  the 
Corps,    and    the 
parts  are  all  taken 
by  men.     The  en- 
tire    management 
of   these    enter- 
prises  has   been 
intrusted     to     a 
committee     of 
three  members,' 
who   have    carte 
blanche.     The   ex- 
cellence   of    their 
results     may    be 
judged  by  the 
marvelous    inter- 
est in  the  theatri- 
cals. Still,  their  end 
and    aim    is    mili- 
tary, for  every 
dollar  goes  to 
the    Armory 
fund,  which  is 
to    give    the 
Corps   a  mili- 
tary home  un- 
surpassed   in 
America. 

The  personnel  of  the  Cadets  is  such 
that  they  are  not  only  the  representative 
military  organization  of  Boston,  but  the 
embodiment  of  what  is  best  in  the 
younger  portion  of  its  business  and  so- 
cial life.  With  its  present  growth  its 
history  has  no  element  of  uncertainty, 
and  it  fears  no  disaster.  It  is  to-day  ac- 
complishing a  great  result  in  the  ranks 
of  the  best  young  men  of  Boston  and 
awaking  in  them  an  honorable  patriotic 
interest  in  military  affairs,  leading  them 
to  see  that  in  an  honorable  volunteer 
service  in  the  militia  lies  career  of  bene- 
fit' and  advantage  to  the  man  himself 
and  as  well  a  profit  and  credit  to  the 
city  and  the  commonwealth. 


DAN,    THE    ARMORER. 
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LIKE  most  outdoor  sports,  cross- 
country running  is  of  British  ori- 
gin. We  have  records  showing 
that  English  schoolboys  held  hare- 
and  -  hound  runs  as  early  as  1801. 
Though  the  game  was  then  called 
"Hunt  the  Fox,"  or  "Hunt  the  Hare," 
it  was  played  almost  precisely  as  it  is 
played  to-day.  One  or  two  of  the  boys, 
called  "  foxes  "  or  "  hares,"  started  across 
the  fields  and  through  the  woods  with 
bags  of  cut  paper,  which  they  scattered 
over  the  ground  as  they  ran.  After  suf- 
ficient time  had  elapsed  to  give  them  a 
good  start,  the  "hounds"  followed,  try- 
ing to  overtake  them  before  they  could 
reach  a  given  place,  perhaps  several 
miles  away. 

In  1837  a  chase,  known  as  the  "  Crick 
Run,"  was  founded  at  Rugby.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  this  is  given  in  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days."    This  chase  was 


made  an  annual  event,  and  is  to-day  the 
oldest  cross-country  institution  in  exist- 
ence. An  annual  steeplechase  was  es- 
tablished at  Eton  in  1845. 

At  first  the  sport  was  confined  to  the 
schools,  but  in  1867  one  of  the  boat-clubs 
took  it  up  as  an  exercise  to  keep  the 
oarsmen  in  condition  during  the  winter. 
After  this  its  popularity  was  immediate 
and  widespread.  Clubs  were  organized 
all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Paper  -  chasing  gradually  gave  rise 
to  cross  -  country  racing,  and  at  the 
same  time  both  sports  have  grown  in 
popularity,  until  to-day  a  cross-country 
race  for  the  championship  of  England 
brings  out  hundreds  of  competitors  and 
is  witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  sport  found  its  way  to  America  in 
the  early  fifties.  It  was  taken  up  by  fits 
and  starts  among  the  colleges  and  larger 
schools,  while  the  boys  confined  to  the 
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cities  derived  from  it  a  game  called 
"Chalk-chasing,"  or  "  Chalk-the-Corner." 
In  this  the  runners  were  provided  with 
pieces  of  chalk  or  charcoal,  and  the 
hares,  as  they  went  along,  hastily  drew 
rude  arrows  on  sidewalks,  fences  and 
corners,  to  indicate  the  direction  they 
had  taken.  The  hounds,  to  show  that 
they  had  taken  no  short  cuts,  were 
obliged  to  check  off  each  arrow  as  they 
passed.     This  game  is  played  to-day. 

It  was  not  until  1878  that  a  "  hare-and- 
hound  "  club  was  organized  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
so  essentially  a  land  sport,  the  plans  for 
its  foundation  were  made  upon  the  wa- 
ter. In  those  days  the  young  men  who 
lived  in  Harlem  went  down-town  by  the 
Harlem  boats,  of  which  the  Morrisania 
was  the  flag-ship.  One  evening,  in  the 
summer,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
old  Harlem  Athletic  Club  were  discuss- 
ing the  latest  athletic  gossip,  when  one 
of  them  remarked  :  "  Boys,  we  ought  to 
get  up  some  game  for  the  winter."  But 
no  one  seemed  to  know  the  best  game 
to  start,  until  W.  S.  Vosburgh,  said  : 
"Why  not  hare-and-hounds  ?  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  rules,  but  they 
play  it  in  England,  and  I  can  write  for 
instructions."  He  did  so,  and  received 
from  Mr.  C.  D.  Evitt,  the  secretary  of 
the  South  London  Harriers,  a  book  of 
rules,  according  to  which  was  organized 
the  Westchester  Hare  and  Hounds,  the 
first  cross-country  pack  in  America. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  at  Mott  Haven  in  November, 
1878,  when  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  the  officers  elected. 
The  first  president  was  J.  J.  Brady,  and 
the  first  secretary  George  Hillwig.  The 
club  grew  rapidly,  and  soon  had  on  its 
rolls  some  of  the  best  American  athletes 
of  that  day.  Among  these  were  W.  J. 
Duffy,  the  mile  champion  ;  Harry  Arm- 
strong, the  champion  walker  ;  Dick  Mor- 
gan, the  ex-champion  mile  runner,  and 
Frank  Banham,  the  crack  half-miler. 
Other  enthusiastic  members  were  W.  I. 
K.  Kendrick,  Edward  Molson,  H.  H. 
Smythe,  William  J.  Duffy,  P.  J.  Dono- 
hue,  H.  H.  Treadwell,  J.  Budd  Havi- 
land,  Oliver  and  Benjamin  Bates,  Fred- 
erick Mott,  William  Livingston  and 
Jules  Arnold.  But  Walter  S.  Vosburgh 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  club.  It 
was  he  who  decided  where  the  runs 
should  be  held,  and  who  persuaded  tim- 


id outsiders  to  join  the  pack.  The  club 
uniform  was  black  caps  with  visors, 
scarlet  jackets  with  black  buttons,  and 
black  knickerbockers  and  stockings. 
The  hares,  instead  of  jackets,  wore 
tight-fitting  black  jerseys,  with  the  scar- 
let  figure  of   a   hare   on  the   breast. 

The  first  run  took  place  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1878.  The  rain  had  been 
falling  steadily  during  the  preceding 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  mud  was 
ankle  deep,  even  on  the  roads.  The 
streams  and  creeks  had  overflowed,  and 
the  swamps  and  low-lying  fields  were 
all  flooded.  But  the  young  athletes 
were  too  interested  in  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  to  care  about  a  little  mud,  and  a 
goodly  pack  stripped  for  it,  "just  to  see 
what  it  was  like."  The  hares  had  an 
idea  that  the  course  must  be  made  diffi- 
cult, at  all  costs,  and  for  three  hours  led 
the  hounds  a  merry  chase  over  sticky, 
plowed  fields  and  through  almost  im- 
passable swamps  and  underbrush.  A 
short  distance  out,  the  pack  was  joined 
by  Colonel  De  Lancy  Kane  and  his 
brother,  who  asked  if  they  might  run 
the  chase  out  to  the  end.  Of  course, 
they  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  made 
a  very  good  showing.  Frank  Banham 
finished  first  at  the  "run  in,"  and  W.  S. 
Vosburgh,  who  had  been  acting  as  pace- 
maker, was  a  good  second.  They  had  a 
grand  feast  that  afternoon,  and  wound 
up  the  day  with  speeches  and  songs. 

They  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find 
themselves  famous.  The  newspapers 
devoted  whole  columns  to  the  chase,  and 
referred  to  it  as  a  "promising  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  sport."  The  ignorance 
which  prevailed  as  to  what  the  sport 
really  consisted  in  was  very  amusing. 
Some  thought  the  players  were  mounted 
on  horses  trained  to  cross-country  work, 
and  others  had  an  idea  that  they  hunted 
a  live  hare  on  foot.  The  comic  papers 
also  took  a  hand,  and  represented  the 
runners  as  in  anything  but  stained-glass 
attitudes.  However,  they  were  saints  in 
the  athletic  calendar. 

On  every  holiday  thereafter,  when  the 
weather  was  cool  enough,  these  pioneers 
of  American  cross  -  country  running 
might  have  been  seen,  in  their  scarlet 
jackets,  perhaps  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  near  Kingsbridge,  or 
jogging  in  Indian  file  through  the  dark 
pine  woods  of  the  old  Lorillard  estate. 

The  next  club  to  take  up  hare-and- 
hounds  was  the  American  Athletic  Club, 
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some  of  whose  members  organized  the 
American  Athletic  Club  Harriers,  who 
held  their  first  run  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  1879.  This  pack  had  on  its 
rolls  many  men  who  have  since  become 
famous.  A.  A.  Jordan,  Robert  Stoll, 
Mortimer  Bishop,  G.  G.  Bolden,  W.  Mann, 
Jr.,  W.  H.  Capes,  J.  Gath,  C.  Robinson, 
I.  Muir,  E.  W.  Knickerbocker  and  S.  A. 
Safford  were  among  the  most  active 
members.  The  club  held  three  runs 
each  year  :  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  on 
Christmas  Day  and  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  Its  first  run  was  held  on 
February  twenty-second,  1879  ;  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1883,  it  got  up  the 
biggest  paper-chase  which  had  been 
held  near  New  York.  There  were  four 
hares  and  thirty-four  hounds. 

Unfortunately,  the  Westchester  Hare- 
and-Hound  Club  only  flourished  for  two 
seasons.  In  1881  trouble  arose  among 
the  members,  resulting  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  many  and  the  disbandment  of  the 
rest.  The  resigning  members  founded 
the  New  York  Hare-and-Hound  Club, 
of  which  Colonel  De  Lancy  Kane  was 
the  first  president,  and  J.  C.  Mettam  the 
first  secretary.  Among  the  members 
were  J.  J.  Archer,  formerly  of  the  Spar- 
tan Harriers  of  London;  W.  S.  Vos- 
burgh,  Frank  Nichols,  W.  C.  Herring-, 
W.  J.  Hutchinson,  J.  A.  Oudin,  L.  A. 
Trench,  H.  H.  Treadwell,  W.  J.  Duffy, 
Charles    Brandt    and    Paul    G.    Keane. 

This  organization  continued  to  hold 
paper-chases  until  Washington's  Birth- 
day, 1 89 1.  In  a  handicap  steeplechase, 
held  at  Jerome  Park  in  1886,  the  New 
York  Hare-and-Hounds  Club  made  an 
excellent  showing.  Brandt,  the  captain, 
who  won  the  race,  has  a  special  claim  to 
be  remembered  for  having  introduced 
paper-chasing  at  Harvard,  while  a  stu- 
dent there,  in  1881.  Since  then  hunts 
have  been  held  weekly  during  the 
months  following  the  fall  period  of 
training  on  the  track,  and  before  Christ- 
mas the  season  ends  with  a  cross-country 
race.  During  the  past  period  of  deca- 
dence in  the  sport,  the  colleges  have 
kept  alive  its  traditions  and  its  practice. 

The  Westchester  and  New  York  clubs 
did  good  work.  Their  members  were 
amateurs,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
sport  to-day  if  there  were  a  few  more  run- 
ners who  loved  it  for  its  own  sake  as  these 
men  did.  It  will  be  long  before  they 
are  forgotten  in  athletic  circles,  and  not 
a  few  outsiders   still  remember  them. 


In  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  road-house 
near  Fordham,  there  is  a  landlady,  now 
quite  an  old  woman.  Whenever  a  cross- 
country pack  stops  there  for  accommo- 
dation, she  asks  the  question  :  "  Be  you 
some  o'  Captain  Vosburgh's  men  ?  "  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she 
shakes  her  head  and  remarks,  "  Ay,  but 
they  were  the  boys  who  could  run." 
And  when  her  guests  return  from  the 
chase  she  will  often  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  table  where  they  are  at  dinner,, 
and,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  many  gest- 
ures, recount  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Hare-and-Hounds  Club  and  the 
adventures  of  its  scarlet-coated  harriers. 

As  the  number  of  clubs  rapidly  in- 
creased, a  friendly  rivalry  sprang  up, 
and  the  thoughts  of  those  interested 
turned  to  interclub  races.  Then  the 
sport  began  gradually  to  change.  In- 
stead of  jogging  along  over  the  country 
for  several  hours,  the  men  were  taken 
over  shorter  courses  at  a  greater  speed. 
Jackets,  stockings  and  all  forms  of 
heavy  clothing  were  discarded,  while 
sleeveless  jerseys,  flimsy  knee  breeches 
and  spiked  shoes  came  into  fashion. 
Most  of  the  clubs  dropped  the  old-fash- 
ioned paper-chase,  and  offered  prizes 
for  runs  over  measured  courses. 

The  first  race  of  any  importance  was 
held  in  1883,  when  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  gave  a  run  for  the  individual 
championship,  over  a  course  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  own  grounds,  then  in 
Mott  Haven.  This  race  was  open  to  all 
amateurs,  and  was  won  by  T.  F.  De- 
laney,  Williamsburg  Athletic  Club,  the 
five-mile  champion  of  America.  As 
the  first  championship  was  a  success,  a 
second  one  was  held  in  1884.  D.  D. 
McTaggart,  the  two-mile  champion  of 
Canada,  was  the  victor. 

At  this  time  English  athletic  circles 
were  watching  with  great  interest  the 
career  of  a  young  distance  runner  who 
had  suddenly  come  to  the  front.  He 
had  won  the  Southern  Counties  cross- 
country championship,  and  in  the  race 
for  the  championship  of  all  England 
had  finished  second  to  W.  G.  George, 
the  greatest  distance  runner  who  ever 
wore  spikes.  This  was  E.  C.  Carter, 
better  known  in  England  as  "  the  little 
boy  in  pink,"  from  his  youthful  appear- 
ance and  the  color  of  the  running  suit 
he  wore.  Having  demonstrated  his 
ability  on  the  other  side,  he  sailed  for 
this  country,  and  started  for  the  indi- 
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vidual  championship  in  1885.  He  won 
the  race  after  a  good  struggle  with  J.  T. 
Macmahon,  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
following  year  won  hands  down. 

In  the  mean  time  club  rivalry  had 
been  growing  apace,  and  the  cry  now 
was  for  a  team  championship,  such  as 
was  held  annually  in  England.  For 
this  purpose  delegates  from  all  the 
leading  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  held  a  meeting  in  March,  1887, 
and  organized  the  National  Cross-Coun- 
try  Association.  In  the  Spring  of  that 
year  the  first  team-championship  was 
held,  open  to  teams  of  not  more  than 
twelve  nor  less  than  six  men. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  or- 
ganized two  great  cross-country  clubs, 
which  have  had  more  influence  than 
any  others  on  the  sport  in  this  country. 
In  the  Fall  of  1886  a  call  was  issued  to 
the  members  of  the  Nassau  Athletic 
Club  and  the  Polytechnic  Athletic  As- 
sociation, asking  for  their  co-operation 
in  founding  a  harrier  club  in  Brooklyn. 
In  response  to  this  call  a  meeting  was 
held  on  October  twelfth.  Those  present 
were  Harry  Growtage  and  H.  A.  Smith 
of  the  Nassau  Athletic  Club  ;  C.  St.  A. 
Crabb,  of  the  Polytechnic  Athletic  As- 
sociation, and  J.  H.  Mellor,  J.  W.  Bate, 
W.  P.  Scully,  J.  Dore,  E.  L.  Crabb  and 
F.  W.  Walker,  of  the  Brooklyn  Athletic 
Association.  They  organized,  and  de- 
cided to  call  the  new  club  the  "  Pros- 
pect Harriers,"  after  the  park  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  so  many  of  their 
club  races.  The  harriers  adopted  as 
their  emblem  a  barred  gate,  upon  which 
were  the  letters  P.  H.,  and  they  have 
lived  to  see  it  feared,  not  only  by  cross- 
country runners,  but  by  field  and  track 
athletes.  In  one  season,  that  of  1887- 
88,  they  held  fifty-five  club  runs  and 
covered  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles. 
Forty-four  of  these  runs  were  for  the 
Schwalbach  point  medal,  which  was  won 
by  E.  L.  Crabb,  with  148  points.  One  of 
the  runs  was  around  Prospect  Park  on  the 
day  of  the  blizzard,  March  twelfth,  1888. 

The  other  club  was  the  Suburban 
Harriers,  the  present  champions  of 
America,  and  the  greatest  cross-country 
organization  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  organized  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Cottage  in  New  York,  on  March  twenty- 
first,  1887.  The  following  were  its  first 
officers  :  President,  D.  Robinson  ;  vice-, 
president,  John  Burckhardt  ;  treasurer, 
T.  Avery  Collett ;  secretary,  Will  Frank ; 


captain,  E.  C.  Carter  ;  lieutenant,  P.  D. 
Skillman.  These,  with  the  trustees, 
Frederick  Miller,  Charles  E.  Smith  and 
Alfred  Roth,  formed  the  board  of  man- 
agement. From  first  to  last  the  club 
has  had  on  its  rolls  many  of  the  fleetest 
distance  runners  in  America,  and  has 
always  been  noted  for  turning  up  at  im- 
portant races  with  a  well-trained  team. 
A  great  incentive  to  work  has  been  the 
"  Kilpatrick  Bronze,"  named  after  its 
donor,  the  second  president  of  the  club. 
Any  member  winning  it  may  keep  it 
for  a  year,  and  it  will  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  man  who  wins  it  three 
times.  E.  C.  Carter  is  the  present  hold- 
er, and  the  next  competition  will  be 
held  early  this  spring.  But  to  return  to 
the  first  team  championship. 

Three  teams  were  entered  for  the 
race,  representing  the  Manhattan  Ath- 
letic Club  ;  the  Prospect  Harriers,  of 
Brooklyn,  under  the  captaincy  of  J.  D. 
Lloyd,  and  the  Suburban  Harriers, 
captained  by  E.  C.  Carter.  The  course 
was  laid  out  at  High  Bridge  over  en- 
tirely natural  country,  with  plenty  of 
hills  and  fences  to  try  the  mettle  of  the 
men.  The  winner  was  to  receive  one 
point,  the  second  man  two,  and  so  on. 
To  the  team  whose  first  six  men  aggre- 
gated the  lowest  number  of  points  the 
championship  was  to  be  awarded  .  Car- 
ter won  the  individual  honors  in  mag- 
nificent style,  and,  without  pausing  to 
rest,  ran  back  along  the  course  to  en- 
courage his  men.  They  were  easy  to 
recognize  in  the  straggling  pack  by 
their  emblem,  a  black  stag's  head,  which 
each  wore  on  the  breast  of  his  jersey. 
Responding  bravely  to  their  captain's 
call,  five  of  his  men  came  in  near  the 
front  and  won  the  team  championship. 
The  victorious  harriers  were  E.  C  Car- 
ter, G.  Y.  Gilbert,  P.  D.  Skillman,  E. 
W.  Hjertberg,  W.  F.  Thompson  and  T. 
O'Day.  As  a  trophy  they  carried  off 
a  very  elaborate  banner,  presented  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  L.  Sachs,  and  each  of  the  six 
received  a  gold  medal. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Carter 
again  captured  the  individual  champion- 
ship held  by  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

The  following  spring  each  of  the 
three  clubs,  put  forth  every  effort  to 
win.  The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club 
especially  had  a  very  strong  team, 
which  was  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  T.  P.  Conneff,  the 
long-distance  champion  of  Ireland.    To 
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encourage  the  men,  the  friends  of  the 
several  clubs  presented  them  with  tro- 
phies to  compete  for  before  the  great 
race  ;  and  Mr.  Sachs  again  presented  a 
banner  emblematic  of  the  team  cham- 
pionship. 

Fleetwood  Park  was  the  place  select- 
ed for  the  course,  and  the  spectators 
who  went  there  saw  a  great  contest. 
Conneff  was  an  old  rival  of  Carter's, 
and  had  defeated  him  in  an  exciting 
four- mile  match  race  in  England.  Both 
were  thoroughly  determined  to  win  the 
individual  honors.  As  they  neared  the 
finish  the  cries  of  "  Conneff  wins  "  and 
"  Carter  wins  "  broke  alternately  from 
the  crowd.  A  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  tape,  however,  the  little  Irishman 
succumbed  to  the  pace  and  fainted, 
while  the  English  lad  won  the  individ- 
ual championship  of  America  for  the 
fourth  time  in  succession.  The  club  cry 
of  the  Suburbans,  which  rang  forth  as 
he  passed  the  winning-post,  brought 
courage  to  his  weary  club-mates,  and 
the  black  stag's  head  raised  its  antlers 
victorious  above  the  barred  gate  of  the 
Prospect  Harriers,  and  the  cherry  dia- 
mond of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club. 
With  the  exception  of  T  Avery  Collett, 
who  filled  Skiliman's  place,  the  team 
was  the  same  that  won  the  year  before. 

Shortly  after  the  championship  race 
the  cross-country  men  were  still  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  the  Rockaway  Hunt 
Club,  which  offered  a  $250  gold  cup 
for  a  five-mile  steeplechase,  open  to 
teams  of  five  men,  the  first  four  to 
count.  The  race  was  run  on  May  the 
twelfth  over  the  Rockaway  steeplechase 
course,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Carter,  Hjertberg,  Gilbert  and  Skill- 
man,  all  of  whom  finished  among  the 
first  seven  men. 

Thinking  that  if  the  Suburban  Har- 
riers should  again  win  the  champion- 
ship, interest  in  the  sport  would  flag,  its 
members  decided  to  disband  and  direct 
their  efforts  toward  building  up  other 
teams.  Collett  went  to  the  Pastime 
Athletic  Club  ;  Hjertberg  went  to  the 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  ;  and  Carter, 
Gilbert  and  Skillman  to  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

Next  year  the  cross-country  veterans 
got  a  great  surprise.  Several  of  them, 
knowing  that  Carter  would  not  compete, 
imagined  that  they  were  going  to  win 
the  individual  championship.  On  the 
day  of  the  race  the  New  Jersey    Ath- 


letic Club  sent  a  team  to  Fleetwood 
Park,  and  among  its  members  was  W. 
D.  Day,  a  slightly  made  boy  of  nineteen, 
weighing  scarcely  a  hundred  pounds. 
He  ran  away  from  every  one,  and  gave 
the  first  evidence  of  becoming  what 
he  has  since  proved  himself,  the  great- 
est cross-country  runner  ever  born  in 
America.  We  might  say  the  greatest  dis- 
tance runner,  if  we  excepted  the  Sen- 
eca Indian,  Deerfoot,  some  of  whose 
wonderful  records  remain  unbroken. 

The  Prospect  Harriers  won  the  team 
honors  on  this  occasion ;  their  team 
were  :  J.  D.  Lloyd,  P.  C.  Petrie,  W.  W. 
Kuhlke,  S,T.  Freeth,  J.  S.  McGregor 
and  S.  T.  Stagg.  They  were  presented 
with  a  magnificent  banner  by  Mr.  G. 
M.  L.  Sachs. 

Time  allowance  handicap  races  were 
now  coming  into  fashion.  The  Pros- 
pects and  Suburbans  each  had  estab- 
lished an  annual  handicap,  that  of  the 
former  being  run  over  a  course  at 
Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn;  and  that  of  the 
latter  over  what  is  known  as  the  Fort 
George  course,  on  the  upper  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  the  best  cross-country 
course  yet  used  in  competition. 

The  New  York  Jockey  Club  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  sport  about  this 
time,  and  besides  giving  many  valuable 
prizes  to  be  run  for,  gave  the  use  of  its 
race-track  and  grand  stand  at  Morris 
Park  for  many  cross-country  meetings. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Pirsson,  especially,  was  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  make  the  game  a 
success,  and  among  other  things  he  laid 
out  a  four-mile  course.  As  natural  ob- 
stacles were  few,  large  sections  of 
ground  were  ploughed  up,  fences  and 
hurdles  erected,  and  a  big  water-jump 
made  just  in  front  of  the  grand  stand. 

On  March  sixteenth,  1890,  the  first 
handicap  race  was  held  there.  As  the 
distance  was  eight  miles,  the  entire 
course  had  to  be  covered  twice.  Day 
was  on  scratch,  and  conceded  handicaps 
ranging  from  thirty  seconds  to  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  to  a  field  of  nearly 
two  hundred  opponents.  The  course 
was  ankle  deep  in  mud,  but  Day  won  the 
race  in  fifty-three  minutes  thirty-four 
seconds.  Among  the  defeated  com- 
petitors was  Sidney  Thomas,  the  cross- 
country champion  of  England,  who  had 
a  handicap  of  half  a  minute. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  month  the 
championship  race  was  held,  and  in  ad- 
dition a  new  race,  called  the  junior  cham- 
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pionship.  This  was  open  to  teams  of 
from  six  to  twelve  men  who  had  never 
run  in  a  championship  race.  The  course 
was  the  same  for  both  seniors  and  jun- 
iors. Senior  teams  were  entered  by 
the  Prospect  Harriers,  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club,  the  New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club  and  the  St.  George  Athletic  Club. 
Day  again  carried  off  the  individual  hon- 
ors, and  although  the  ground  was  very 
heavy,  he  covered  the  eight  miles  in 
47  minutes,  41  seconds — more  than 
three  minutes  faster  than  his  near- 
est opponent.  As  a  team  the  Pros- 
pect Harriers  showed  themselves  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  J.  D.  Lloyd,  S.T.  Freeth, 
W.  W.  Kuhlke,  F.  A.  Dolan,  A.  S.  Mc- 
Gregor and  J.  S.  H.  McGregor  carried 
off  the  six  gold  medals.  Silver  medals 
were  awarded  to  the  New  Jersey  team 
for  finishing  second,  and  bronze  ones  to 
the  Manhattans,  who  came  third.  Day 
received  a  handsome  silver  cup. 

The  Prospect  Harriers,  who  had  en- 
tered two  teams  of  }roungsters,  captured 
the  junior  event,  though  J.  D.  Reid,  of 
the  American  Athletic  Club,  won  the 
junior  individual  championship. 

That  fall  E.  W.  Parry,  the  cross- 
country champion  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England,  ran  over  the  course 
from  scratch,  and  although  he  only 
succeeded  in  getting  second  place,  he 
supplanted  Day's  record  by  covering 
the  distance  in  45  minutes,  1 1 14-5  sec- 
onds. No  comparison  of  the  men  can 
be  made  from  this,  however,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  ground. 

In  1 89 1  there  was  great  interest  added 
to  the  race  for  the  junior  championship, 
from  the  fact  that  a  team  had  been  en- 
tered by  the  Trimount  Athletic  Club  of 
Boston.  When  they  came  on  few  of  the 
local  teams  thought  them  worth  worry- 
ing about ;  but  they  won  the  team  race, 
and  showed  the  athletes  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  how  the  sport  was  con- 
ducted in  New  England.  However, 
none  of  the  Boston  men  managed  to  beat 
T.  J.  Vogelus,  of  the  Wayne  Athletic 
Club,  who  won  a  splendid  race. 

Little  interest  was  taken  in  the  senior 
event,  for  it  was  a  foregone  concmsion 
that  the  Prospect  Harriers  would  win 
both  the  team  championship  and  the  in- 
dividual race.  Day  did  not  run,  and  M. 
Kennedy  who,  like  Young  Lochinvar, 
had  come  out  of  the  West  to  join  the 
champion  harriers,  managed  to  beat  his 
field    quite   handily.      The   rest  of    the 


winning  team  were  J.  D.  Lloyd,  F.  H 
Kuhlke,  W.  W.  Kuhlke,  S.  T.  Freeth, 
and  R.  H.Collins.  Besides  winning  the 
championship,  they  had  accomplished  a 
feat  which  has  probably  never  had  an 
equal  in  the  history  of  the  sport,  for 
they  had  their  whole  six  men  in  ahead 
of  the  first  man  of  any  other  team. 
They  were  proud,  and  well  they  might 
be  ;  but  pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 

In  the  Spring  of  1892  the  Suburban 
Harriers,  who  had  not  entered  the 
championships  since  1888,  decided  that 
the  monotonous  regularity  with  which 
the  wearers  of  the  gate  had  been  win- 
ning the  great  annual  race  would,  if 
continued,  prove  very  detrimental  to 
the  sport.  Without  more  ado  they 
called  a  meeting  and  decided  to  enter 
a  team  for  the  coming  champion- 
ship. Captain  Carter  consented  to  don 
spiked  shoes  once  more  and  resume  his 
old  position,  while  Hjertberg  and  Gil- 
bert, of  the  old  team,  also  offered  to 
stretch  their  legs  again  in  the  good 
cause.  These,  with  a  few  other  reliable 
men,  began  to  train  carefully  under 
Carter.  When  it  was  learned  that  they 
had  entered  they  were  well  laughed 
at,  for  two  of  the  three  veterans  were 
judged  too  old  and  the  new  men  too 
green  to  make  any  showing  against  the 
Prospect  Harriers  and  the  Manhattan 
and  Xavier  Athletic  clubs.  Yet,  of  the 
eight  men  who  wore  the  stag's  head, 
Carter  finished  No.  1,  Hjertberg  No.  3, 
E.  L.  White  No.  4,  F.  A.  Sargent  No. 
7,  H.  Gray  No.  12  and  G.  Y.  Gilbert  No. 
17  ;  so  that  the  Suburbans  won  both  the 
individual  and  team  championships  for 
the  third  time.  Carter  broke  all  records 
bver  the  course  by  covering  the  distance 
in  43  minutes  54  seconds. 

Twelve  teams  started  in  the  Junior 
race — a  small  army  of  runners.  The 
Xavier  "  twelve  "  was  supposed  to  be  the 
"  good  thing "  for  this  race  ;  but  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club  had  profited 
by  the  hint  it  got  from  the  Trimounts 
the  year  before  and  selected  its  team 
from  among  its  Boston  members.  As  a 
result,  five  Manhattan  men  were  among 
the  first  six  to  finish,  and  included  John 
Wren,  the  individiial  champion. 

In  the  mean  time  many  minor  clubs 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country.  Yale 
and  Princeton,  like  Harvard,  have  held 
weekly  runs  during  the  late  Fall,  and, 
though  the  colleges  have  seldom  turned 
out  first-rate  men,  they  have  been  of 
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great  service  in  keeping  the  sport  alive. 
The  Cross-Country  Association  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
been  especially  active,  and  its  alumni 
have  done  much  to  foster  the  sport  of 
late  at  Cornell. 

Popular  as  the  sport  had  grown  with 
the  athletes,  the  public  had  hardly  rec- 
ognized it.  Bad  weather  at  cross-coun- 
try meetings  had  become  proverbial, 
and  even  at  the  big  handicap  of  March 
fifteen,  1890,  where  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  entries  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  race  in  England,  the  larg- 
est ever  known),  there  were  hardly  as 
many  spectators  as  athletes.  The  prizes 
had  always  to  a  great  extent  been  present- 
ed by  private  individuals,  who,  growing 
weary  of  the  continued  failure  to  pop- 
ularize the  sport,  now  withdrew  their 
support.  The  National  Cross-Country 
Association  tried  by  giving  entertain- 
ments to  get  enough  money  to  keep 
the  game  alive  ;  but  as  it  was  nearly 
always  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  a 
date,  it  seldom  failed  to  lose  heavily. 

The  result  of  these  misfortunes  was 
that  last  season  it  became  necessary  to 
dispense  with  the  championship  races 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

This  season,  however,  the  prospects 
look  much  brighter,  and  as  the  present 
interest  in  the  sport  has  come  natural- 
ly, it  will  probably  last  the  longer.  The 
Prospect  Harriers,  who  disbanded  last 
year,  have  reorganized,  and  are  running 
twice  a  week,  under  the  captaincy  of 
E.  H.  Whitlatch,  and  the  Union  Ath- 
letic Club,  also  of  Brooklyn,  has  already 
this  season  held  a  big  handicap  race. 
The  Suburban  Harriers  will  hold  their 
annual  handicap  at  Fort  George,  April 
fourteenth,  and  their  captain,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Carter,  has  been  lecturing  on  the  sub- 
ject here  and  there,  and  has  succeeded 
in  starting  a  pack  at  The  Young  Men's 
Institute,  in  Englewood,  N.  J.  On  elec- 
tion day  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
held  an  old-fashioned  paper-chase  over 
six  or  seven  miles  of  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Travers'  Island,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  pacemaker  on  that  occasion 
was  Mortimer  Bishop,  who  first  followed 
the  trail  as  a  member  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican Athletic  Club  Harriers.  But  the 
sport  seems  to  be  taking  firmest  hold  at 
present  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Almost  every  branch  in  the  city  has  a 
pack,  and  there  are  some  first-class  run- 


ners amongst  them.  The  New  England 
branches  are  also  strong  in  distance 
runners,  as  was  evinced  by  the  showing 
made  in  the  relay  race  from  New  Ha- 
ven to  New  York,  held  last  May,  when 
each  relay  covered  five  miles  of  road. 
Once  a  real  start  is  made,  all  the  clubs 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unite  in  support- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  game,  for 
their  athletes  are  eager  as  ever  to  race 
over  furrow  and  stream.  The  Xavier, 
New  Jersey,  St.  George,  Columbia,  Riv- 
erside, Acorn,  Pastime,  Union,  Yonkers, 
Star,  Allerton,  New  York,  and  many 
other  athletic  clubs,  besides  the  Pros- 
pect Harriers  and  Suburban  Harriers, 
have  taken  up  the  sport  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  only  lack  the  occasion 
to  make  cross-country  running  as  pop- 
ular here  as  it  is  in  England.  Though, 
as  a  class,  the  athletes  usually  lack 
both  the  time  and  inclination  to  take 
the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  they  are 
ever  ready  to  respond  when  others 
manage  the  races.  They  will  plow 
through  snow  or  mud,  and  ask  only  a 
fire  and  a  tub  on  their  return. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions 
offered  as  to  the  plan  upon  which  the 
National  Cross  -  Country  Association 
should  be  conducted.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  well  if  a  hint  were  taken  from  the 
management  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  Hitherto  the  championship 
races  have  always  been  run  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  New  York,  and  the 
majority  of  outsiders  neither  see  nor 
hear  of  the  sport.  If  the  territory  over 
which  the  national  body  has  jurisdiction 
was  divided  into  sections,  each  with  its 
own  board  of  governors,  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  many  things.  The  clubs 
in  each  section  could  hold  a  district 
championship  where  many  new  men, 
who  could  not  qualify  for  the  national 
event,  would  have  a  chance  to  test 
their  ability.  This  would  also  increase 
the  rivalry  at  the  national  champion- 
ship, which,  instead  of  being  held  in 
the  same  place  every  year,  as  hereto- 
fore, might  be  run  off  in  each  of  the 
several  districts  alternately — say,  one 
year  in  New  York,  the  next  in  Boston, 
and  the  following  year  in  Chicago,  per- 
haps. This  would  distribute  the  trav- 
eling expenses  evenly  among  the  sev- 
eral sections,  and  a  crowd  would  be 
almost  sure  to  come  out  if  they  got  a 
chance  to  see  the  great  race  only  once 
in  three  or  four  years. 
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E  'LL   get   a  tarpon    to-day," 
said  the  Prophet. 

If  he  said  so,  it  zvas  so,  for 
he  had  regularly  taken  toll 
from  the  annual  run  of  silver  king  up 
in  the  shallows  for  fourteen  years,  and 
what  he  did  not  know  about  tarpon  was 
not  worth  knowing. 

We  two,  the  Conch  and  the  Neophyte, 
accepted  his  statement  as  the  true  gos- 
pel, all  the  more  readily  because  we  had 
been  two  whole  days  vainly  combating 
adverse  conditions  of  wind,  tide  and  sky. 
During  all  this  period  much  toilsome 
rowing  had  been  done  ;  faith  had  alter- 
nately waxed  strong  and  failed  to  next 
to  nothingness,  for  the  Prophet's  spear 
had  not  been  raised  against  a  fish. 
Howxver,  sport  was  promised  at  last, 
and  we  were  content  to  toil  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  despite  the  heat. 

The  Prophet  stood  in  the  bow  and 
poled  a  little  once  in  a  while  to  simulate 
working,  but  put  most  of  his  exertions 
into  earnest  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  have  been  out  of  the  river 
and  on  the  flats  an  hour  before,  for  the 
tarpon  were  just  rolling  there  by  thou- 
sands. This  was  enough  to  make  the 
real  wTorkers  forget  what  they  had  al- 
ready done  and  put  forth  further  energy, 
while  the  Prophet  would  rest  till  they 
needed  fresh  spurring. 

After  four  miles  of  this  progress  by 
the  strength  of  arms,  we  reached  the 
flats.  These  are  shallows  which  often 
extend  over  whole  square  miles  of  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  vary  gradually  in  depth 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  exclusive  of 
tide.  Here,  in  two  of  the  summer 
months,  the  tarpon  run  and  play  in 
schools,  then  return  to  undiscovered 
depths  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  boat  plowred  steadily  onward 
until  it  was  right  on  the  flats,  and  the 
Prophet  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there 
was  no  use  of  going  any  further.  They 
might  better  simply  rest  and  watch  the 
water  closely,  as  the  game  might  come 
from   any  direction   and   at   any   time. 

Instinctively  all  became  quiet,  not 
only  watching,  but  listening.  That 
there  was  reason  for  this  was  shown, 
when,  as  all  hands  were  looking  toward 
a  fancied  disturbance  on  the  surface  in 
the  distance,  there  came  a  ripple  from 
the  rear.     Wheeling  about,  all  saw  the 


circles  where  something  had  just  broken 
the  glassy  surface. 

"  Pull  ahead,  boys  !  Pull  ahead  !" 
cried  the  Prophet. 

Before  the  boat  was  well  started,  a  big 
black  fin  and  broad  back  came  up  fifty 
yards  from  the  first  ripple,  and  a  snort 
sounded  over  the  water. 

"  Stop  the  boat ;  it  is  a  porpoise,"  said 
the  Prophet.  His  ardor  had  evapo- 
rated. 

Presently  the  Conch  remarked,  in  his 
unexcitable  manner,  that  he  saw  a  school 
of  something  up  the  coast.  It  proved  to 
be  of  porpoises,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
coming  down   toward   the  boat. 

"  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
porpoise,"  said  the  Prophet.  "  I  thought 
he  acted  queer.  He  is  lost  and  trying 
to  find  the  school.  Watch  well  behind 
that  school,  for  if  they  go  straight  down 
the  coast  there  will  probably  be  tarpon 
right  behind  them  ;  that  is  the  way  they 
run." 

The  porpoises  came  down  very  quick- 
ly, and  went  past,  leaving  the  water  all 
smooth  again.  Sudddenly  two  glisten- 
ing fins  came  up,  swiftly  cutting  the 
water,  not  a  hundred  yards  behind  the 
last  porpoise,  nor  any  farther  from  the 
boat.  The  Prophet  jumped  up  and  fair- 
ly danced,  as  he  urged  his  crew  on  to 
to  meet  these  last  comers. 

"Pull,  boys!  Keep  her  off!  Pull 
ahead  !"  nervously  directed  the  Prophet, 
raising  his  gigantic  form  in  the  bow 
and  holding  the  spear  in  readiness. 

The  tarpon  were  slipping  through 
the  water  with  the  most  astonishing 
ease,  gaining  on  the  boat. 

"Pull,  boys!"  implored  the  Prophet, 
as  one  or  two  broad  flying  flashes  under 
water  showed  that  the  school  would  pass 
the  intended  meeting  point  before  the 
boat  could  make  it.  The  fish  raised  a 
slight  roll  of  water  that  betrayed,  to  an 
experienced  eye,  where  they  swam,  what 
direction  they  were  taking,  and  about 
ho w  m  any  there  were.  From  the  Proph- 
et's excitement,  it  must  have  been  a 
great  school.  To  the  Neophyte,  sitting 
down  at  the  oars,  there  was  nothing 
much  visible,  except  a  glistening  fin  or 
two,  sometimes  coming  up  to  cut  the 
water  at  a  speed  that  showed  him  that 
he  could  not  overtake  them. 

"  Pull,  boys,  pull !"  begged  the  Proph- 
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et,  and  as  the  Neophyte  pulled,  in  the 
desperation  of  his  last  pounds  of 
strength,    the   giant  staggered    in    the 

bow,  and  declared  that  he'd  be  d d 

if  he  could  stand  up,  let  alone  throw  the 
grains,  in  such  see-sawing. 

"  Stop  her  !  "  he  said,  suddenly,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  puffing  of 
the  workers  as  he  raised  his  spear. 

He  stood  rigid  an  instant,  then  threw 
it.  There  was  a  sudden  commotion  in 
four  or  five  places,  making  as  many 
little  whirlpools,  one  of  them  not  a  yard 
from  the  blade  of  an  oar.  The  boat 
had  run  right  into  the  school. 

It  was  all  over,  and  trembling  like  a 
leaf,  the  Prophet  secured  his  pole  and 
hauled  in  the  line.  When  the  grains 
came  up  there  was  a  single  silvered 
scale,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, on  one  of  the  barbs. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  for  think- 
ing and  talking  it  over,  for  the  school  was 
gone.  During  the  two  or  three  times  it 
showed  in  the  distance  it  was  going 
straight  down  the  coast  at  a  speed  no 
muscle  could  impart  to  our  craft. 

The  previous  day  had  been  cloudy, 
making  the  fish  so  indistinct  that  they 
had  run  under  the  very  boat,  while  the 
spearsman  almost  cried  in  the  vexation, 
for  though  the  tarpon  were  less  than 
the  length  of  his  spear  from  him,  they 
were  visible  only  in  the  briefest  flash- 
es. But  to-day  the  conditions  were  ex- 
actly right — the  sky  clear,  the  surface 
still,  and  so  bright  that  it  made  one's 
eyes  sore,  but  for  the  next  hour  there 
was  no  sign  of  fish,  far  or  near. 

The  Conch  was  growing  drowsy,  the 
Neophyte  agnostic,  but  the  Prophet  still 
had  faith. 

"  Here  they  come,  boys,  pull  ahead  !  " 
came  the  electrical  command  at  last,  and 
after  watching  a  minute  the  Prophet  di- 
rected the  crew  to  pull  slowly,  as  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  head  the  fish  off  if 
they  held  to  their  course. 

On  came  the  tarpon,  sometimes  one 
rising  half  out  and  showing  his  dimen- 
sions, but  all  gliding  with  such  amazing 
swiftness  and  ease  that  only  the  keen- 
est eye  could  tell  where  the  leaders 
were.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  school 
approached  the  boat,  and  with  a  word  of 
caution  the  Prophet  again  raised  and 
threw  his  spear.  The  same  commo- 
tions in  the  water  followed  as  the  fish 
wheeled  and  departed. 

"  What  ! "   roared  the   Prophet,  in   a 


fury  of  disappointment,  "  another  scale  ?" 

Sure  enough,  the  grains  had  another 
big  scale  and  a  shred  of  skin,  nothing 
more. 

"  More  coming  !  "  said  the  Neophyte, 
who  was  gradually  recognizing  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  game.  "  Same  way 
as  first  lot.  but  nearer." 

"  Turn  the  boat ;  hold  her  right  still," 
ordered  the  Prophet. 

On  came  the  third  school  as  the  others 
had  done,  evidently  bound  for  some  des- 
tination down  the  coast.  Little  manip- 
ulation was  necessary  to  keep  the  boat 
in  position.  The  Prophet  stood  in  the 
bow  again  with  raised  spear,  subduing 
his  tremors  of  excitement  for  the  one 
necessary  moment  of  steadiness.  Be- 
fore it  seemed  probable  that  the  school 
could  have  come  within  reach,  the  low 
caution  of  "  Be  still,"  was  followed  by  a 
third  launch  of  the  spear. 

"  Get  the  pole  !  "  yelled  the  Prophet, 
and  as  the  Neophyte  saw  the  line  whiz- 
zing out  and  the  pole  lying  idly  on  the 
water,  he  somehow  received  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
and  with  a  spring  was  out  in  four  feet 
of  water,  clothes  and  all. 

At  the  command  "  Get  back  in  the 
boat,  you,"  he  clambered  over  the  side 
just  in  time. 

The  line  ran  all  out  and  tightened  ; 
the  Conch  started  the  boat  with  his  pole 
to  ease  the  strain,  and  in  a  minute  the 
craft  was  being  towed  over  the  flats  by 
a  new  motor. 

The  school  rolled  and  played  scarcely 
fifty  yards  ahead,  and  the  stricken  tar- 
pon labored  in  vain  to  keep  his  place 
among  them.  He  tried  a  different  direc- 
tion, became  bewildered,  and  finally 
made  his  leap. 

In  that  instant  all  the  edge  was  taken 
from  the  sport,  for  the  Neophyte  at  least, 
for  though  the  six  foot  flash  of  silver 
was  exciting,  there  was  a  mute  expres- 
sion about  the  noble  lines  of  the  tarpon's 
head  that  seemed  to  ask  why  this  cruel 
iron  should  pierce  his  back  and  drag  him 
back  from  among  his  fellows. 

After  a  noble  struggle  the  weary  tar- 
pon was  drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
finally  rolled  into  the  boat.  He  was  a 
magnificent  specimen,  six  feet  long,  and 
weighed  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Yet  splendid  as  was  the  sport,  the  iron 
prongs  seemed,  to  one  man  of  the  party 
at  least,  a  cruel  and  ignoble  weapon 
against  the  great  silver  king. 
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VOLUME  XXIII. 
This  is  the  first  issue  of  another  volume.  It 
marks  more  than  an  ordinary  era  in  the  history 
of  Outing.  Although  it  is  counted  as  the  be- 
ginning of  volume  twenty-three,  it  is  historically 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty- fifth,  for  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Outing,  before  its  absorption 
by  the  Wheelman,  were  not  then  considered 
worthy  of  an  accounting.  The  Wheelman  was 
glad  enough  to  exchange  names  but  refused  to 
accord  proper  honors  to  its  forerunner,  and  it 
has  remained  for  the  present  management  of 
Outing  to  make  proper  acknowledgment  to 
those  who,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  the  Empire 
State,  essayed  to  bring  into  life  a  periodical 
solely  devoted  to  every  form  of  recreation,  at  a 
time  when  Americans  cared  but  little  for  sport 
and  knew  scarce  how  to  put  an  occasional  play- 
day  into  twelve  months  of  labor.  How  the 
western  world  has  changed  since  then  !  To-day 
the  whole  continent  is  wide-awake  over  the 
approaching  aquatic  contest,  and  when  this 
number  shall  reach  our  readers,  their  hearts  will 
throb  with  anxiety  for  the  issue  in  every  land 
where  English  is  spoken  Every  son  of  Britain 
will  long  for  the  hour  when  he  may  tell  of  Valky- 
rie's victory, while  every  tongue  that  loves  to  tell 
the  story  of  western  freedom  will  watch  for  the 
moment  when  it  may  pour  its  blessings  upon 
the  designer  of  the  Vigilant,  and  shout  itself 
hoarse  in  exultation  of  our  right  to  keep  the 
cup.  J.   H.  WORMAN, 

Editor-in-chief. 

FOOTBALL. 

The  main  interest  in  the  tactics  of  football 
in  the  coming  season  centers  about  the  De- 
land  tricks,  in  which  Harvard  supporters  place 
such  trust.  Of  these,  the  now  celebrated  fly- 
ing wedge  is  the  only  one  that  is  generally 
understood.  In  the  tackle  wedge,  and  the  one 
or  two  nameless  tricks  that  were  publicly  at- 
tempted last  Fall,  the  players  were  so  closely 
bunched  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out 
their  working  exactly.  The  use  of  the  tricks 
was  sparing,  moreover,  because  though  they 
had  succeeded  repeatedly  when  tried  by  the 
Harvard  team  against  its  second  eleven,  and 
even  in  some  cases  when  tried  by  the  second 
against  the  first  eleven,  it  was  feared  that  they 
could  not  be  safely  worked  against  Yale.  This 
year  their  reputation  is  established.  Mr.  Deland 
is  known  to  have  tabulated  over  sixty  plays, 
each  with  its  counterplay  ;  and  he  has  already 
spent  much  time  in  teaching  them  to  the  Har- 
vard eleven. 

The  custom  of  summer  playing  and  secret 
practice  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly.  Harvard 
spent  the  early  summer  at  Newcastle  and  Sor- 
rento, under  charge  of  Mr.  Deland.  Yale  be- 
gan practice  at  Travers  Island,  Princeton  went 
to  Gould  Island,  a  few  miles  up  the  bay  from 
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Newport,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Cape  May  early  in  September. 

The  severest  loss  from  the  Yale  eleven  of  last 
year  is  that  of  the  two  tackles,  Wallis  and  Win- 
ter, who  played  so  superbly  at  Springfield  and 
New  York.  A  year  ago  the  question  at  New 
Haven  was  how  to  build  up  a  center  ;  at  pres- 
ent the  chief  problem  is  how  to  flank  the  center 
that  was  brought  out  last  year.  Whether  Mc- 
Cormick  and  L.  Bliss  return  for  graduate 
courses  cannot  at  the  present  writing  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  in  case  they  should  not  there  will  be 
a  quarter-back  and  a  half-back  to  supply  The 
most  prominent  candidates  for  the  positions  at 
tackle  are  Armstrong  and  Messier,  last  year's 
substitutes.  For  quarter-back  Adee  and  Lilly 
are  the  probable  men,  while  Dyer  and  Norton 
are  prominent  among  the  candidates  for  half- 
back. Both  of  last  year's  ends  have  returned. 
Captain  Hinkey,  at  left,  is,  in  the  absence  of 
his  old  vis-a-vis,  Hallowell,  of  Harvard,  the 
best  end  in  the  country.  Even  before  his  ugly 
and  all  but  illegal  tackling  of  last  Fall,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  unpleasantly  sharp 
player  to  face.  He  is  extremely  quick  in  getting 
down  on  the  ball,  and,  though  he  weighs 
scarcely  more  than  150  pounds,  he  has  the  very 
rare  faculty  of  putting  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  and  weight  into  each  thrust.  Green- 
way,  right  end,  is  a  good  player  ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that,  except  for  an  accident  to  the  regular 
end,  Cochran,  he  would  never  have  played  in 
any  of  the  great  games.  If  Cochran  is  able  to 
play  through  the  present  season,  Greenway  will 
probably  go  back  to  the  second  eleven.  Both 
the  guards,  Hickok  and  McCrea,  are  extremely 
young,  Hickok  barely  eighteen.  The  showing 
of  these  men  last  Fall  was,  it  is  true,  very  cred- 
itable ;  but  much  of  it  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
support  of  Wallis  and  Winter.  With  a  pair  of 
green  tackles  to  take  care  of,  they  will  have 
hard  work  to  improve  on  their  showing  of  last 
year.  Stillman,  center,  is  a  trifle  older  than  his 
guards,  but  is  too  slow  to  fill  his  position  in 
first-rate  form.  Sanford,  the  center  of  1891, 
who  would  have  played  again  last  year  except 
for  a  sprained  foot,  is  back  in  condition,  and 
will  possibly  take  his  old  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  line.  In  this  case,  either  of  last  year's 
guards  may  be  moved  out  to  take  one  of  the 
vacancies  at  tackle.  Butterworth,  full-back,  is 
practically  sure  of  his  position.  Unless  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Bliss  return,  he  and  Hinkey  are 
the  only  men  of  last  year's  eleven  who  can 
at  present  be  relied  upon  to  do  first-rate  indi- 
vidual work.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  discour- 
aging. The  main  glory  of  Yale  athletics  is  the 
power,  time  and  again  displayed,  of  shaking  a 
lot  of  new  men  into  championship  form.  What 
was  done  with  the  raw  eleven  of  last  year  can 
as  easily  be  done  again. 

At  Harvard  the  losses  have  been  almost  as 
severe.  Hallowell,  right  end,  will  be  badly 
missed,  and  Lake,  half-back,  will  be  almost  as 
hard  to  replace.     Trafford,  quarter-back,  was  a 
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steady  player  ;  but  a  quicker  man  would 
strengthen  the  team  back  of  the  line  immense- 
ly. Upton,  left  tackle,  may  be  prevailed  upon 
to  play  again  in  the  absence  of  a  fit  substitute. 
The  candidates  for  end  are  Foster,  who  may, 
however,  be  put  in  at  quarter-back,  Shea  and 
Mason,  last  year's  substitute  tackle  and  end. 
Either  Shea  or  Mason  may,  however,  take  Up- 
ton's place  at  tackle.  Among  the  new  men, 
Connor,  of  Exeter,  will  make  a  strong  bid  to 
be  tackle,  and  Stevenson,  of  Hopkinson's 
school,  is  a  likely  end.  The  vacancy  at  quar- 
ter-back will  probably  be  filled  by  Foster,  Fair- 
child  or  Gould.  The  two  first  were  substitutes 
last  year.  Foster  at  end  was  at  times  as  brill- 
iant as  Hallowell  ;  and  Fairchild,  who  was 
quarter-back  and  captain  of  the  Freshman 
eleven,  has  every  bit  of  the  brains  required  for 
the  position.  Gould  is  a  strong  player  and 
quicker  than  Fairchild.  Of  the  members  of 
last  year's  eleven  who  have  returned,  Emmons, 
left  end,  is  a  steady  and  very  plucky  player. 
Newell,  right  tackle,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
man  in  his  position,  now  that  Winter  has  re- 
tired, If  Upton  does  not  play  again,  his  posi- 
tion will  in  all  probability  be  taken  by  Beals, 
an  old  Andover  player,  who  is  already  showing 
superb  form.  Lewis ,  center,  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  men  in  his  position,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Balliet  of  Princeton.  Mackie, 
right  guard,  is  a  strong  player,  but  capable  of 
improvement.  Acton,  who  was  a  substitute  last 
year,  has  an  excellent  physique  for  a  guard, 
and  if  he  can  learn  the  game  before  Nqvember, 
ought  to  make  a  formidable  man.  Waters,  who 
played  tackle  in  1891  and  guard  last  year,  will 
drop  behind  the  line  this  year  and  take  Lake's 
place  at  half-back.  Waters  weighs  upward  of 
180  pounds,  but  is  more  active  than  many  an 
end.  Last  winter  he  practiced  starting  with 
the  Mott  Haven  team,  and  was  quicker  than 
many  a  good  sprinter  at  getting  off  the  marks. 
He  is,  moreover,  very  clear-headed,  and  ought, 
before  the  season  is  over,  to  make  as  great  a 
line-breaker  as  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
Gray,  left  half-back,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
light  man  for  his  position,  but  he  is  ac- 
tive, runs  low,  and  is  a  clever  dodger.  He  will 
doubtless  prove  an  excellent  complement  to 
Waters.  Brewer,  full-back,  is  excellent  both 
at  kicking  and  catching,  and  runs  well  with  the 
ball.  The  frequency  with  which  he  was 
slammed  to  the  ground  on  fair  catches  last  fall  at 
Springfield  left  him  a  trifle  tender,  and  he  hurt 
his  leg  last  Spring  in  trying  to  learn  to  hurdle. 
However,  he  has  plenty  of  determination,  and 
maybe  relied  on  to  play  a  lively,  heady  game. 
At  Princeton  the  chief  losses  are  :  Randolph, 
right  end  ;  Harold,  left  tackle  ;  Poe,  quarter- 
back and  half-back,  and  Homans,  full-back. 
Wheeler,  right  guard,  and  Morse,  half-back, 
may  not  return.  The  veterans  who  remain  are 
likely  to  receive  a  thorough  shaking  up.  Cap- 
tain Vincent  will  probably  take  his  old  place  at 
left  end,  placing  Trenchard,  who  played  the 
position  in  the  Yale  game  at  quarter-back. 
This  will  permit  King,  who  played  at  quarter  in 
the  Yale  game,  to  take  his  old  place  at  half- 
back. Lea,  the  right  tackle  of  last  year,  will 
probably  take  Homan's  place  at  full-back.  If 
Morse  returns  he  will  be  an  able  second  to 
King  at  half-back.  If  he  does  not,  Vincent  may 
himself  be  the  other  half.  Balliet,  the  phe- 
nomenal center  of  last  year,  may  be  crowded 


out  to  guard  or  tackle  by  the  Freshman  Crowy- 
dis,  who  weighs  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  and  gives  promise  of  being  able  to 
handle  his  weight.  Hah,  the  old  left  guard, 
will  be  back  to  fill  his  position  again,  and 
Wheeler,  right  guard,  may  return.  The  chief 
candidates  for  the  vacancies  at  the  end  of  the 
line  are  :  McCanley,  Irvine  and  Brown.  One  of 
the  vacancies  at  tackle  will  probably  be  filled 
by  Haley  ;  and  Symmes  will  be  a  strong  candi- 
date for  position  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  For 
the  positions  behind  the  line  Bartels  is  a  strong 
candidate  ;  Allen  will  make  the  full-back  work 
hard  to  keep  his  place,  and  Bergen,  who  played 
at  times  in  this  position  in  1891,  may  return. 
On  the  whole,  Princeton  has  sustained  severer 
losses  than  either  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  it  will 
require  great  effort  to  bring  the  team  up  to  last 
year's  standard. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  also,  the 
prospects  are  not  especially  bright.  Camp,  who 
played  so  finely  at  half-back,  has  left ;  as  have 
Thayer,  full-back,  and  Schoff,  end.  Thornton, 
a  guard  of  two  years'  experience  ;  Reese,  right 
tackle,  and  Simmons,  end,  will  probably  return. 
Mackie,  captain,  will  take  his  old  place  at  left 
tackle.  Vail  and  Knipe  will  again  play  at 
quarter  and  half.  Of  last  year's  substitutes, 
Newton,  quarter-back,  and  Delabarre,  half- 
back, will  try  for  positions  on  the  eleven. 
Rosengarten,  J.  Wagenhurst  and  O.  Wagen- 
hurst  will  try  for  positions  at  end  and  tackle. 
Of  the  new  men,  Osgood,  who  last  year  at 
Cornell  played  one  of  the  finest  games  at  half- 
back ever  seen,  is  the  most  prominent.  On  the 
whole,  the  outlook  is,  if  anything,  brighter  than 
at  Princeton.  Still,  last  year's  victory  over 
Princeton  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the  absence 
or  disablement  of  several  of  the  Princeton 
players,  so  that  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  reach 
again  the  standard  then  set,  much  careful  coach- 
ing will  be  required. 

At  Cornell,  too,  the  prospect  of  improving 
upon  last  year's  eleven  is  by  no  means  bright. 
The  loss  of  Osgood  from  behind  the  line,  severe 
in  itself,  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
other  three  backs  are  likewise  wanting.  The 
most  prominent  candidate  for  half-back  is  Rob- 
bins,  of  the  'Varsity  boat,  who  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sure  man  for  the  place.  For  quarter-back, 
Atkinson  and  Egbert,  of  last  year's  second 
eleven,  are  promising  candidates  ;  and,  for  full- 
back, Brown,  also  of  the  second  eleven.  All  of 
these  are  strong,  second-eleven  men,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  the  making 
of  first-rate  'Varsity  players.  For  the  rush 
line  the  prospect  is  brighter.  The  best  candi- 
dates for  end  are  E.  Young,  also  of  the  nine, 
and  Curtis,  who  long  played  end  on  the  Har- 
vard second  eleven.  For  tackle,  Barr,  captain, 
who  has  returned  for  a  graduate  course,  is  the 
strongest  man,  and  Griffith,  if  he  returns  to  col- 
lege, is  an  able  second.  For  guard,  Warner 
and  Wagner  are  excellent  men  ;  and  for  center, 
Hall,  stroke  of  the  'Varsity  crew.  Games  have 
been  arranged  with  most  of  the  leading  football 
colleges,  including  Princeton,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Harvard.  The  remoteness 
of  Ithaca  from  the  great  railroad  centers  is  a 
severe  handicap  on  Cornell  athletics,  but  as  the 
teams  all  enter  the  field  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  university,  Cornell  may  be 
looked  upon  as  scarcely  inferior  to  the  four 
great  football  colleges.  John  Corbin. 
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At  the  open  handicap  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  held  on  Holmes'  Field. 
August  26th,  T.  P.  Conneff  broke  the  American 
record  for  the  mile  run  by  3  3-5  seconds.  The 
previous  American  record  of  4m.  21  2-5S.  was 
made  by  W.  G.  George  in  1882,  and  equaled 
by  Conneff  in  1891.  On  the  present  occasion 
Conneff  ran  the  first  quarter  in  59s. ,  the  half  in 
2m.,  three-quarters  in  3m.  7s.,  beating  W.  G. 
George's  world's  record  by  i^s.,  and  finished 
in  4m.  17  4-5S.  The  world's  record  for  the 
mile  is  4m.  I2^s.,  made  by  W  G.  George  in 
London  in  1886  George  ran  the  half  in  2m. 
1  1-5S.,  and  was  so  exhausted  at  the  finish  that 
he  has  never  fully  recovered.  If  Conneff  had 
saved  his  strength  for  the  finish  and  had  been 
pushed  to  win,  it  seems  probable  that  he  could 
have  done  still  better,  for  he  was  apparently 
not  overstrained. 

On  the  same  day  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  Worcester 
A.  C,  won  a  thousand  yard  special  race  from 
Frank  Rowe,  Boston  A.  A.,  in  2m.  15  3-5S. 
Both  men  passed  the  half-mile  mark  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  The  only  performances 
bettering  McLaughlin's  are  by  Lon  E.  Myers, 
2m.  13s.  in  1881,  and  2m.  14  1-5S.  in  18S4,  the 
former  of  which  is  the  American  and  world's 
record  and  the  latter  the  English  record. 

In  the  mile  walk  Shearman,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  fin- 
ished in  6m.  31  4-5S.,  though  the  race  was  won 
by  a  handicap  man.  The  world's  record  is  6m. 
29i3-5s->  made  by  F.  P.  Murray  in  1883. 

September  2nd. — The  championships  of  the 
Central  Association  of  the  A.  A  U.,  held  at 
Cleveland,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Club.  The  performances  in  the  field 
events  and  the  middle  and  long  distance  races 
were  by  no  means  remarkable  ;  but  in  the  100 
yards  dash  C.  W.  Stage,  of  the  Cleveland  Ath- 
letic Club,  equaled  the  world's  record  of  9  4-5S. , 
made  by  Owen  in  1891.  The  only  other  sprinter 
who  has  equaled  this  record  is  W.  T.  Macpher- 
son,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  on  the  same  day  Stage  won  the  220 
yards  dash  in  22  3-5S.,  and  the  quarter  in 
52  i-5S. 

September  2. — The  New  England  Champion- 
ships were  held  at  Worcester  two  months  later 
than  last  year  in  order  to  prepare  the  athletes 
more  thoroughly  for  the  International  Cham- 
pionships at  Chicago.  A  strong  north  wind 
was  blowing,  so  that  the  performances  were 
generally  poor.  An  idea  of  the  falling  off  from 
what  was  expected  may  be  had  in  the  fact  that 
McLaughlin,  who  ran  such  an  excellent  thou- 
sand yards  on  Holmes  Field  a  week  previous 
was  beaten  in  the  half  in  2m.  1  3-5S.  The  best 
performance  was  that  of  E.  B.  Bloss,  who  made 
a  new  record  of  48  ft.  %"  in.  in  the  running  hop- 
step-and-jump.  The  previous  record  was  47 
ft.  1  in.,  made  by  E.  W.  Goff.  As  this  event 
has  never  till  the  present  year  been  a  regular 
part  of  athletic  programmes,  the  record  may, 
like  that  in  the  pole-vault  for  distance,  be  sev- 
eral times  bettered  before  the  season  is  ever. 
The  championship  of  New  England  was  won  as 
usual  by  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  with 
the  Worcester  Athletic  Club  a  strong  second. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  events  : 

One  hundred  yard  dash — W.  F.  Garcelon,  B, 
A.  A.,  first  ;  E.  B.  Bloss,  B   A.  A.,   second;  G. 


A.    Lackey,   Worcester   A.    A.,    thira.     Time, 
io^s. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  dash — Thomas 
Keane,  Suffolk  A.  C. ,  first  ;  F.  H.  Bigelow, 
Worcester  A. C,  second  ;  R.  M.Reynolds,  Wor- 
cester A.  C,  third.     Time,  23  4-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — Thomas  Keane,  Suffolk 
A.  C,  first  ;  S.  M.  Merrill,  B.  A.  A.,  second  ; 
G.  F.  Sanford,  New  Haven  A.  C.  third.  Time, 
52  1-5S. 

Half-mile  run — Frank  Rowe,  B.  A.  A.,  first  ; 
J.  J.  McLaughlin,  Worcester  A.  C,  second; 
J.  M.  Gallagher,  Worcester  A.  C,  third.  Time, 
2m.  1  3-5S. 

One  mile  run — W.  F.  Clark,  Dorchester  A. 
C,  first  ;  Elmer  White,  Dorchester  A.  C,  sec- 
ond ;  A.  H.  Pye,  Trimount  A.  C,  third.  Time, 
4m.  36  4-fS. 

Five-mile  run — Charles  Bean,  Suffolk  A.  C, 
first;  William  Hunter,  New  Haven  A.  C,  sec- 
ond ;  John  Wrenn,  Crescent  Boat  Club,  third. 
Time,  27m.  4s. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle — O.  W. 
Shead,  B.  A.  A.,  first ;  J.  Chase,  Worcester  A. 
C,  second;  Ben  Hurd,  Jr.,  B.  A.  A.,  third. 
Time,  16  1-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdles — Ben 
Hurd,  Jr.,  B.  A.  A.,  first ;  W.  F.  Garcelon,  B. 
A  A.,  second;  J.  Chase,  Worcester  A.  C, 
third.     Time,  26  1-5S. 

One-mile  walk — W.  F.  Marston,  Gloucester 
A.  C,  first;  W.  A.  Beaudette,  Worcester  A. 
C,,  second  ;  M.  J.  Doyle,  Suffolk  A.  C,  third. 
Time,  6m.  54  2-5S. 

Three-mile  walk — W.  A  Beaudette,  Worces- 
ter A.  C,  first;  M.  F.  Marston,  Gloucester  A. 
C,  second;  M.  J.  Doyle,  Suffolk  A.  C  ,  third. 
Time,  23m.  48s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race — Bert  R.  Livermore, 
Worcester  A.  C,  first  ;  A  G.  Thompson,  Dor- 
chester A.  C. ,  second.  As  there  was  no  third 
competitor,  Thompson  was  credited  with  three 
points.     Time,  5m    58  2-5S. 

Sixteen-pound  shot — Robert  N.  Callahan, 
Gloucester  A.  C,  first ;  Daniel  Long,  B.  A.  A  , 
second  ;  Alric  Garland,  Gloucester  A.  C,  third. 
Distance,  37  ft.  2  in. 

Sixteen-pound  hammer — Frank  T.  Orchard, 
Gloucester  A.  C,  first  ;  Daniel  Long,  Boston 
A.  C,  second  ;  Charles  H.  Hart,  Gloucester  A. 
C,  third.     Distance,  119  ft. 

Running  broad  jump— E.  B  Bloss,  Boston 
A.  C,  first  ;  E.  C.  Potter,  Worcester  A  C,  sec- 
ond ;  Daniel  Long,  B.  A.  A  ,  third.  Distance, 
22  ft.  8  in. 

Running  high  jump — Philip  Stingel,  Melrose 
A.  C,  and  S.  A.  McComber,  Suffolk  A  C  ,  tied 
for  first  at  5  ft.  9%  in.  On  the  jump-off 
Stingel  won  at  5  ft.  7%  in.  E.  H.  Clark, 
Boston  A.  C. ,  third. 

Pole-vault — E.  W.  Kingsley,  Worcester  A. C, 
first;  R.  F.  Curry,  B.  A.  A.,  second  ;  Frederick 
Coulson,  Worcester  A.  C,  third.  Height.  9  ft. 
9%  in.  _ 

September  14. — At  the  handicap  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  U.,  held  at  Chicago,  there  were  sev- 
eral excellent  performances,  though  no  records 
were  broken.  In  the  seventy-five  yard  dash, 
C.  W.  Stage,  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  who  at 
the  central  championships  was  credited  with 
9  4-5S,  for  the  hundred,  ran  three  successive 
heats  in  7  4-5  s.  This  is  a  fifth  of  a  second  be- 
hind Luther  Cary's  world's  record.  In  the  three 
hundred  yard  run  the  time  was  31  1-5S.     G.  P. 
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Sanford,  New  Haven  Athletic  Club,  had  two 
yards  handicap,  and  finished  second  by  about 
three  yards.  This  would  make  his  time  for  the 
full  distance  a  fraction  under  32s.  The  record 
in  the  event  is  31  3-8S.,  made  by  Lon  E  Myers. 
Sanford  represented  Yale  at  the  Intercollegiate 
championships  of  1892,  winning  third  in  the 
quarter  mile.  He  played  center  rush  on  the 
'Varsity  eleven  the  same  year.  In  view  of  the 
suspension  of  the  undergraduate  rule  at  Yale, 
Sanford  will  in  all  probability  play  football  and 
run  during  the  coming  season.  The  six  hun- 
dred yard  run  was  won  very  prettily  by  A.  J. 
Townsend,  Michigan  Athletic  Association,  who 
had  twenty-five  yards  start,  in  im.  n  3-5S.  W. 
H.  Morris,  the  half  mile  runner  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  who  had  only  five  yards  start, 
finished  about  five  yards  behind  Townsend. 
This  would  make  his  time  about  im.  12  4-5S. 
As  the  world's  record  is  im.  11  2-5S. ,  made  by 
Lon  E.  Myers,  this  is  very  creditable  for  a  mid- 
dle distance  runner. 

C.  T.  Buckholz,  who  made  such  a  remarkable 
debut  at  the  Intercollegiate  championships  last 
Spring,  where  he  won  eight  out  of  a  total  of 
eleven  points  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, did  11  ft.  3  in.  in  the  pole  vault.  This  is 
better  than  has  ever  been  done  at  either  the 
American  or  Intercollegiate  championships,  and 
equals  the  best  vault  at  the  English  amateur 
championships. 

September  i6th. — The  International  Cham- 
pionships were  held  at  Chicago,  taking  the 
place  of  the  usual  American  Championships. 
The  weather  was  fair  but  cool.  A  strong  breeze 
was  blowing  down  the  back  stretch.  The 
track,  measuring  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  raised 
corners,  was  in  good  condition  and  exception- 
ally fast.  The  220  yard  dash  and  hurdle  race 
were  run  with  a  curve  at  the  start  In  the 
high  hurdle  race  the  start,  which  took  place  in 
a  corner,  was  down  grades.  In  putting  the  16 
pound  shot  George  R.  Gray  twice  beat  his  own 
world's  record  of  46  ft.  7^  in.,  made  in  1891. 
His  two  puts  measured  46  ft.  8  in.  and  47  ft. 
In  the  56  pound  weight  for  height  J.  S  Mitchell 
beat  his  own  world's  record,  15  ft.  2  in  ,  made 
in  1890,  by  2^  inches.  In  the  running  hop- 
stop  and  jump  E.  B.  Bloss  beat  the  world's 
record  of  48  ft.  3  in.,  made  by  John  Purcell,  of 
Limerick,  Ireland,  by  3  inches.  In  the  pole 
vault  for  distance  A.  H.  Green  remade  the 
world's  record.  He  had  held  the  record  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  it  had  recently  been  beaten 
by  Clayton  Morse  and  by  C  T.  Buckholz.  who 
cleared  27  ft.  -4^  in.  in  August.  Green  beat 
this  by  half  an  inch.  The  contest  took  place 
after  sunset,  so  that  neither  athlete  did  his 
best.  The  record  will  doubtless  be  again  broken 
very  soon. 

One  hundred  yard  dash— First,  C.  W.  Stage, 
Cleveland  A.  C;  second,  W.  C.  Skillinger, 
Chicago  A,  A. ;  third,  W.  M.  Richards,  N.  Y. 
A   C.     Time,  10  1-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  dash — First, 
C.  W.  Stage,  Cleveland  A.  C.;  second,  Carey 
F.  Spence,  Col.  A.  C. ;  third,  W.  C.  C.  Skillin- 
ger, Chicago  A.  A.     Time,  22  1-5S. 

Quarter  mile— First,  E.  W.  Allen,  N.  Y. 
A.  C. ;  second,  A.  T.,  Townsend,  Michigan  A. 
C;  third,  C.  R.  Beares,  Pittsburg  A.  C.  Time, 
50  2-5S. 

Half  mile— First,  T.  B.  Turner,  Bank  Clerks' 
A.    A.;   second,  Frank  Rowe,  Boston   A.    A  ; 


third,  W.  H.  Morris  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Time,  2m.  1  4-5S, 

One-mile  run— First,  George  W.  Orton,  Tor- 
onto Lacrosse  A.  A. ;  second,  A.  J  Walsh, 
Xavier  A  C. ;  third,  L  N.  Rossiter,  Chicago 
A.  A.     Time,  4m.  32  4-5S. 

Five-mile  run  — First,  W.  D.  Day,  N.  J.  A. 
C;  second,  E.  C.  Carter,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  third, 
C.  H.  Bean,  Suffolk  A.  C.     Time,  26m.  8  2-5S 

One  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle — First, 
F.  C.  Puffer,  N.  J  A.  C. ;  second,  H.  Keep, 
Michigan  A.  C  ;  third,  F.  W.  Lord,  Boston  A. 
A.     Time,  16s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — First,  F.  C.  Puffer,  N. 
J.  A.  C. ;  second,  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Boston  A.  A.; 
third,  E.  W.  Goff,  N   J.  A.  C.     Time,  25  2-5S 

i-mile  walk— First,  T.  Shearman,  N.  Y.  A. 
C. ;  second,  S.  Liebgold,  Pastime  A.  C. ;  third, 
Lloyd  Collis,  N.  Y.  A.  C.     Time,  6m.  44  1-5S. 

3-mile  walk— First,  S.  Liebgold,  Pastime  A. 
C. ;  second,  Lloyd  Collis,  N.  Y.  A  C. ;  third 
Horace  Coffin,  Olympic  Athletic  Club,  of  San 
Francisco.     Time,  23m.  44  3-5S. 

1  mile  bicycle  race — First,  A.  A.  Zimmerman, 
N.  Y.  A  C;  second,  George  A.  Banker,  Pitts- 
burg A.  C;  third,  George  K.  Barrett.  Time, 
5m.  57  1-5S. 

Standing  high  jump  -First,  A.  P.  Schwaner, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  4  ft.  11  1-2  in  ;  second,  L  P.  Shel- 
don, N.  Y.  A  C,  4  ft.  9  in.;  third,  L.  C.  Lewis, 
Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  4  ft.  6  in. 

Standing  broad  jump — First,  A.  P.  Schwaner, 
N.  Y.  A.  C.,  10  ft.  7  in.;  second,  A.  A.  Zimmer- 
man, N.  Y.  A.  C,  10  ft.  2  in  ;  third,  L.  C. 
Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  ft.  1  in. 

Running  high  jump — First,  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  A  ,  5  ft.  11  in.;  second,  A  H.  Green, 
Chicago,  A.  A  ,  5  ft.  10  in. ;  third,  T.  G.  Sher- 
man, N.  Y.  A.  C,  ;;  ft.  9  in. 

Running  broad  jump —  First,  C.  S.  Reber, 
Pastime  A.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  23  ft.  4^  in.; 
second,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Boston  A.  A  ,  22  ft.  6  in.; 
third,  R.  C    Kumler,  Dayton  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  22  ft. 

3lA  in- 

Putting  16  lb.  shot— First  G.  R.  Gray  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  47  ft;  second,  J.S.  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
40  ft.  4  in.;  third,  E.  J.  Giannini,  N.  Y.  A  C, 
39  ft.  9  in. 

16  lb.  hammer— First,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  134  ft.  8  in.;  second,  B.  C.  Davis,  Varuna 
Boat  Club,  118  ft,  6f  in.;  third,  Geo.  Riddell, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  118  ft.  6X  in. 

56  lb.  weight,  height  —  First.  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  15  ft.  4^  in.;  second,  Daniel  Long, 
Boston  A.  C. ,  14  ft  4.y2  in  ;  third,  G.  Riddell, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  13  ft   7  in. 

56  lb  weight,  distance  —  First  J  S.  Mitchell, 
N.  Y.  A  C,  34  ft  5^2  in  ;  second,  George  R. 
Gray,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  29  ft.  6^  in.;  third,  Daniel 
Long,  Boston  A   A  ,  29  ft.  6  in. 

Pole  vault,  height  —  First,  C.  T  Buckholz, 
10  ft.  6  in.;  second,  W.  M.  Stewart,  Philadel- 
phia Y.  M  C.  A.,  10  ft  3  in  ;  third,  R.  Weld- 
ner,  10  ft. 

Pole  vault,  distance — First,  A.  H.  Green,  Chi- 
cago A  C. ,  27  ft.  5  in. ;  second,  C.  T  Buckholz, 
Bank  Clerks'  A.  A. ,  27  ft.  3%  in  ;  third,  L.  P. 
Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A   C  ,  23  ft. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump — First,  E.  B. 
Bloss,  Boston  A.  A.,  48  ft.  6  in. ;  second,  C.  S 
Reber,  Pastime  A.  C. ,  46  ft. ;  third,  R.  T.  Lyons, 
N   Y.  A.  C  ,  45  ft.  John  Corkin. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  orthoehromatising  of  plates,  referred  to 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  last  month's  Record,  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  little  more 
attention. 

One  of  the  greatest  reproaches  brought 
against  photography  is  its  incorrect  tonality, 
that  is,  that  it  does  not  anything  like  correctly 
translate  color  value  ;  the  effects  of,  say,  lumin- 
ous yellow  and  dark  blue  are  reversed,  the  yel- 
low being  dark  and  the  blue  almost  white. 

In  the  days  of  wet  collodion,  when  silver 
iodide  was  the  sensitive  substance,  tonality  was 
worse  than  it  is  now,  as  it  was  only,  or  mainly, 
affected  by  the  more  refrangible  rays,  the  violet 
and  the  invisible  rays  a  short  distance  beyond, 
and  hence  those  were  spoken  of  as  the  actinic 
rays,  and  their  effect  as  actinism. 

Silver  bromide  is  sensitive  to  a  wider  range, 
in  fact  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  spectrum,  but 
to  a  very  unequal  degree.  For  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  this,  let  us  suppose  that  by  a  hun- 
dred degrees  of  red,  green  and  violet,  of  which 
the  light  reflected  from  any  object  about  to  be 
photographed  is  made  up,  the  sensitive  surface 
is  affected  to  the  extent  of  eighty  by  the  violet, 
fifteen  by  the  green,  and  only  five  by  the  red. 
From  this,  it  is  clear  that  with  simple  silver 
bromide  anything  like  true  color  value  is  im- 
possible, for  long  before  the  greens  and  reds, 
with  all  the  shades  incident  to  their  combina- 
tion, can  in  any  degree  impress  themselves  on 
the  film,  the  violet,  and  its  combinations  with 
green,  will  have  done,  and  indeed  overdone 
their  work.  The  result  is  that  only  the  violet 
and  its  combinations  enter  into  the  making  of 
an  ordinary  photograph  on  an  ordinary  plate, 
while  the  beautiful  summer  foliage  would  be 
represented  only  by  blacks  were  it  not  for  the 
white  light  that  is  more  or  less  reflected  from 
the  leaves  ;  this,  in  its  turn,  adding  to  the  false 
tonality,  as  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  dark  ivy  are 
consequently  represented  as  lighter  than  the 
light  colored  but  less  reflecting  leaves  of,  say, 
the  maple 

An  orthochromatic  film  is  one  in  which,  by 
the  addition  of  certain  coloring  matters,  either 
to  the  emulsion  or  by  immersing  the  plates  in  a 
solution  of  it,  the  silver  bromide  has  1  een  ren- 
dered sensitive  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  both 
the  red  and  green  and  their  combinations  ;  and 
although  the  violet  and  its  combinations  are  not 
thereby  rendered  less  active,  their  activity  is 
readily  reduced  to  the  desired  extent  by  the  in- 
trodution,  preferably  behind  the  lens,  of  a  color 
screen,  yellow  or  orange,  and  of  a  depth  suit- 
able to  the  subject  to  be  photographed. 

Orthochromatic  photography,  then,  is  that  in 
which  the  colors  are  impressed  in  something  like 
their  luminous  value,  which  we  see,  instead  of 
according  to  their  so-called  actinic  value,  which 
we  do  not  see  ;  and  this  desirable  result  is  ob- 


tained by  rendering  the  plates  more  sensitive  to 
the  less  active  half  of  the  spectrum,  and  bv  a 
color  screen  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  too'ac- 
tive  other  half. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  beautiful  effect  of 
masses  of  white  clouds  on  a  blue  sky,  and 
longed  to  be  able  to  include  it  in  his  picture, 
but  knew  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  do 
so  ?  On  an  ordinary  plate  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible, but  with  an  orthochromatic  plate  and  a 
suitable  color  screen  it  is  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log. 

Not  less .  beautiful  are  the  effects  of  our 
autumn  foliage  in  all  its  variegated  glory,  and 
equally  impossible  is  it  to  meet  with  anything 
but  disappointment  in  an  attempt  on  an  ordin- 
ary plate  to  photograph  them,  as  the  brilliant 
luminous  yellows  and  reds  are  rendered  darker 
than  even  the  dark  greens.  But  with  the  or- 
thochromatic plate  and  color  screen  the  diffi- 
culty is  at  once  overcome,  and  instead  of  the 
foliage  being  simply  a  mass  of  black,  it  is  shown 
in  all  its  shades. 

Nor  is  orthochromatism  of  less  importance  in 
portraiture. 

There  are  many  subjects  for  which  the  color 
screen  is  not  a  necessity,  and  some  for  which 
screens  of  various  colors  or  shades  of  color  are 
desirable.  These  are  articles  of  commerce,  and 
are  shown  in  yellows,  oranges,  greens  and  vio- 
lets in  Carbutt's  exhibit  at  the  Fair,  already 
alluded  to.  They  are  easily  made  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  take  the  trouble,  and  in  this,  as  in 
most  things  connected  with  photography,  there 
is  real  pleasure  in  supplying  our  own  wants. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  not  least  efficient 
methods  is  to  get  samples  of  gelatine,  which 
may  be  got  in  all  shades  of  all  colors.  Take  a 
piece  of  a  suitable  color,  a  little  larger  than  the 
opening  of  the  stop  to  be  employed,  wet  the 
stop,  breathe  on  the  gelatine,  and  press  them 
together,  and — that  is  all. 

The  only  objection  ever  brought  against  the 
orthochromatising  of  plates  was  that  they  would 
not  keep.  There  was  some  foundation  for  this 
charge  when  the  method  was  first  proposed,  but 
it  is  not  so  now,  and  has  not  been  for  a  long 
time.  Some  five  years  ago  Mr.  Carbutt  sent  me 
several  packets  of  orthochromatic  films,  some 
with  the  emulsion  on  the  mat,  and  some  on  the 
glossy  side  of  the  celluloid.  They  were  faultless 
then,  and  are  equally  so  now,  giving  clean, 
clear,  crisp  negatives,  without  even  a  trace  of 
the  iridescence  so  often  seen  at  the  edges,  and 
sometimes  extending  all  over  the  surface  of  old 
plates. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  employment  of  an 
orthochromatic  plate  along  with  a  color  screen 
is  the  longer  exposure  thus  rendered  necessary  ; 
but  as  with  most  of  the  subjects  for  which  the 
screen  is  a  sine  qua  non,  a  few  seconds,  or  even 
minutes,  out  or  in  is  of  little  consequence,  the 
objection  is  of  little  weight,  especially  as  the 
orthochromatic  is  just  as  sensitive  as  the  or- 
dinary plate. 

For  ordinary  landscape  purposes,  with  a 
screen  of  a  suitable  shade  of  orange,  the  ex- 
posure will  be  about  quadrupled,  but  so  sensi- 
tive are  the  five-year-old  films  already  alluded 
to,  that  with  a  screen  a  little  paler  than  I  like, 
and  with  a  stop  f\22,  the  best  size,  in  my 
opinion,  for  landscapes  generally,  I  get  fully 
exposed  negatives  in  from  one  to  two  seconds. 

Jay  See. 


OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


YACHTING. 

I  think  that  American  yachtsmen  are  pretty 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  the 
Vigilant  to  defend  the  America's  Cup.  In  the 
trial  races  to  decide  that  momentous  question 
the  Tobin  bronze-bottomed  centerboard  won 
two  out  of  three,  and  thus  by  the  canons  of 
sport  deserved  to  be  chosen.  Defeated  in  the 
first  race  by  only  six  seconds  on  time  allowance, 
she  won  the  second  race  by  4m.  32s.,  and  the 
third  by  6m.  43s. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  in  a  whole  sail  breeze 
and  a  little  lop  of  a  sea  that  was  never  serious  ; 
the  second  in  smooth  water  and  a  light  wind, 
and  the  final  heat  in  a  strong  breeze  and  a 
rough  but  by  no  means  a  heavy  sea. 

The  America's  Cup  Committee,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  after  witnessing  the  races  and 
having  had  some  little  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  relative  speed  of  the  four  cup  defenders, 
after  the  close  of  the  third  contest  issued  the 
following  notification,  which  was  duly  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  seemed  to  meet  with  general  appro- 
bation : 

New  York,  Sept.  n,  1893. 1 
Flagship  May.  \ 

By  direction  of  the  America's  Cup  Committee  it  is 
announced  that  for  the  defense  of  the  America's  Cup 
against  the  challenge  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  committee 
has  selected  the  Vigilant. 

By  order  of  the  America's  Cup  Committee. 

A.  Cass  Canfield,  Secretary. 

FIRST  TRIAL  RACE — SEPTEMBER  J. 

The  first  of  the  trial  races  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 7th.  There  was  a  glorious  breeze  blow- 
ing from  S.  by  E.,  and  the  flashing  white  caps 
gleamed  on  the  dull  gray  sea.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  and  there  was  a  dank  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  that  made  those  adventurous  indi- 
viduals that  had  dared  the  dangers  of  the  day 
without  their  top  coats  regret  their  indiscretion. 
The  Regatta  Committee,  who  were  sailing  on 
Commodore  Morgan's  flagship  May,  deter- 
mined that  the  start  should  be  made  from  the 
Scotland  lightship,  and,  steaming  thither,  the 
anchor  was  let  go. 

The  four  cup  defenders  meanwhile  were  be- 
ing towed  down  to  the  watery  field  of  battle, 
and  right  valiant  champions  seemed  they  as 
they  neared  the  scene  of  strife.  The  Pilgrim, 
in  whose  success  so  many  bold  Boston  subscrib- 
ers were  interested,  early  became  crippled  by 
the  carrying  away  of  the  jaws  of  the  gaff, 
which,  of  course,  put  her  out  of  the  race,  and 
back  she  went  like  a  lame  duck  to  the  safer  se- 
clusion of  calmer  waters. 

Meanwhile  Jubilee  and  Vigilan t  had,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  hands,  housed  their  topmasts. 
The  breeze  was  certainly  brisk,  but  it  seemed 
that  the  skippers  were  either  going  off  at  half- 
cock  or  were  seriously  troubled  about  the 
stanchness  of  spars   and  rigging,   and  under 


lower  sail  only  the  two  yachts  mentioned  jogged 
along  toward  the  line. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Haff,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  "  cracking  on  "  until  all  was  blue 
on  such  able  boats  as  Volunteer  and  Tttaiiia, 
set  a  good-sized  working  topsail,  and  right 
bravely  the  Herreshoff  keel-boat  stood  up  un- 
der its  heeling  influence,  showing  that  the  ad- 
dition of  outside  lead  had  much  increased  her 
stability. 

And  now  from  the  flagship  fluttered  the  sig- 
nal announcing  the  course  —  S.  by  E.  fif- 
teen nautical  miles,  dead  in  the  biting  teeth  of 
the  wind,  and  return.  Soon  after,  the  prepara- 
tory gun  belched  forth  its  flame  and  sound,  the 
time  being  iih.  35m.  And  then  it  was  quite  an 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  rival  skippers — Haff, 
of  the  Colonia;  Hansen,  of  the  Vigilant,  and" 
Barr,  of  the  Jubilee — maneuvering  for  the 
point  of  vantage.  It  was  like  three  great  gen- 
erals marshaling  their  serried  cohorts  just  be- 
fore the  first  gun  that  opens  a  battle. 

Now  another  mishap  befalls  Boston.  The 
Jubilee,  General  Paine's  newfangled  racing 
machine,  with  its  ballast-fin  and  a  centerboard 
below,  in  a  little  gust  loses  the  jibpennant. 
Her  agile  sailors  rig  another  like  lightning,  and 
the  sail  is  housed  up  till  the  luff  is  taut  as  a 
bar  of  steel,  and  the  sheet  is  flattened  in  till  the 
big  sail  sets  as  flat  as  a  board,  and  all  damage 
is  snugly  repaired.     It  was  great  work  ! 

At  iih.  45m.  the  starting-gun  was  fired.  The 
yachts  all  crossed  the  line  on  the  starboard 
tack,  their  times  being  as  follows  : 

h.  m.   s. 

Vigilant n     45     27 

Jubilee u     45     35 

Colonia n    46    46 

The  Colonia  immediately  went  about  on 
the  port  tack  and  stood  in  toward  the  Jersey 
shore.  Then  still  another  accident  happened 
.to  the  Jubilee,  and  one  that  put  her,  also,  out  of 
the  race  for  the  day.  The  sheave  of  one  of  her 
peak  halyard  blocks  gave  way  to  the  strain,  the 
block  fell  to  the  deck,  and  as  the  damage  could 
not  be  repaired  the'  Boston  craft  put  up  her 
helm  and  started  for  home,  with  all  on  board 
distressed  and  disappointed. 

Thus  the  battle  was  confined  to  the  two 
Herreshoff  craft,  which  hail  from  the  Empire 
State.  It  was  a  capital  contest  from  start  to 
finish,  but  as  Boston  was  out  of  it,  it  naturally 
fell  flat.  What  everybody  wanted  to  see  was 
the  fin-keels  race  in  a  fine  sailing  breeze,  with 
just  sufficient  strength  in  the  sea  to  test  their 
gear.  If  they  were  not  rigged  strongly  enough 
to  withstand  the  weather  that  then  prevailed 
they  were  certainly  not  fit  craft  to  trust  with 
the  defense  of  the  America's  Cup.  A  fifteen- 
ton  cutter  in  racing  trim  could  have  threshed 
at  it  all  day  under  lower  canvas  and  never 
parted  a  ropeyarn.  . 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  me  that  the  Vig- 
ilant continued  to  jog  along  without  setting 
her  topsail.  Has  there  been  in  the  rigging  of 
these  big  boats  too  much  sacrifice  of  strength 
to  lightness  ?  Because  if  so  the  Valkyrie  will 
have  a  sure  thing  in  a  stiff  breeze.  These 
were  topics  of  surpassing  interest  to  yachtsmen 
on  that  first  day  of  the  trial  races. 

The  yachts  stuck  to  it  hammer  and  tongs. 
The  Colonia  did  not  chuck  as  much  water 
about  as  her  smooth-sided  opponent,  but  then 
again  she  failed  to  point  so  high  as  the  center- 


AQUATICS. 


board.  But  the  difference  between  them  was 
quite  slight.  The  Vigilant,  which  had  gone 
about  soon  after  the  second  accident  to  the  Jubi- 
lee, hugged  the  Colonia  close  all  the  rest  of  the 
race.  In  this  the  two  craft  were  honestly  striv- 
ing to  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  Committee, 'who  had  expressed  their 
desire  that  the  racers  should  keep  as  close  to 
each  other  as  possible,  so  that  "  flukes  "  might 
be  avoided.  Certainly  in  this  thresh  of  fifteen 
miles  to  windward  the  committee  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  judging  the  quality  of  the 
two  boats  in  an  honest  sailing  breeze,  such  as 
might  be  expected  on  any  day  outside  the  Hook. 
On  the  offshore  tack  the  two  boats  stood  till 
i2h.  45m.  ios.,  when  the  Vigilant  went  about, 
followed  by  the  Colonia  at  12I1.  48m.  5s.  Some 
of  the  sluggish  steam-yachts  gave  over  all 
attempts  to  keep  up  with  the  racers,  so  fast 
they  were  going  through  the  water.  At  this 
point  the  Vigilant  had  outfooted  the  Colonia 
so  much  that  she  was  nearly  a  mile  astern,  but 
the  wind  lightened  a  trifle  and  the  keel  boat 
began  to  gain  on  the  leader.  At  about  ih.  10m. 
the  Vigilant's  people  woke  up  and  discovered 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  topmast  was  on 
end,  and  not  snuggling  in  innocuous  desuetude 
against  the  mast.  So  it  was  determined  to 
send  it  up  where  it  belonged,  and  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  some  capital  racing  men,  for 
whose  opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect,  it 
should  have  been  all  morning. 
At  ih.  22m.  30s.  the    Colonia   tacked  in   the 

Vigilanfs  wake  on  the  eastward  board,  and  at 
in.  23m.  40s.  the  Vigila7it  also  came  about, 
ar.d  at  ih.  33m.  the  working  topsail,  which  had 
been  previously  sent  up  in  stops,  was  broken 
out,  and  it  doubtless  helped  her  considerably. 
Experts  got  out  their  chronometers  and  an- 
nounced  that   it   had  taken  just  23m.  for  the 

Vigilant's  men  to  send  up  the  topmast  and  set 

the  sail. 

The  outer  mark,  which   consisted   of  a  raft 

with  the  burgee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 

slatting  from  flagstaff,  was  now  plainly  in  sight, 

and   after   making   a  few  tacks,  in  which   the 

relative  positions  of  the  two  yachts  remained 

about  the  same,  it  was  rounded  as  follows  : 

h.  m.  s. 

.    2    3    35 

2    6    30 

In  the  thresh  out  the  Vigilant  beat  the 
Colonia  only  im.  36s.  This  was  by  no  means 
a  great  victory  for  the  Tobin-bronze  center- 
board  craft,  especially  when  it  is  recalled  how 
the  Volunteer  defeated  the  Thistle  in  wind- 
ward work  on  a  somewhat  similar  day,  so  far  as 
force  of  wind  and  weight  of  sea  were  concerned. 
I  talked  to  several  yacht  skippers  who  were 
out  sailing  on  that  memorable  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  and  they  agreed  with  me  that  there 
was  no  more  wind  on  September  7th  On 
that  occasion  the  Volunteer  had  the  Thistle 
beaten  12m.  in  windward  work  alone  over  a 
twenty-mile  course,  all  of  which  gave  food  for 
thought. 

Meanwhile,  with  spinnakers  to  port  and  bal- 
loon jibtopsails  pulling  magnificently,  the  racers 
homeward  flew.  The  sails  set  admirably.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  the  Colonia  could 
run  dead  before  the  wind  faster  than  her  rival, 
and  there  was  not  much  surprise  expressed  that 
the  keel  craft  slowly  but  steadily  overhauled 
her  centerboard  sister.     The  wind  remained  of 
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the  same  strength  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged, 
although  it  shifted  from  S.  by  E.  to  S.  S  W.  in 
the  afternoon,  so  the  sternmost  boat  was  not 
judged  to  have  gained  any  advantage  by  the 
breeze  freshening  during  the  homeward  run. 

The  finish  was  highly  exciting,  for  as  the 
Vigilant  had  to  allow  her  opponent  20s.,  and 
had  started  im.  19s.  before  her,  the  result  was 
in  grave  doubt  If  the  course  had  been  a  few 
miles  longer,  the  Colonia  would  most  certainly 
have  overhauled  and  passed  the  Vigilant.  The 
boats  passed  the  Scotland  lightship  amid  the 
blare  and  the  screech  of  whistles,  the  clang  of 
bells  and  the  bang  of  guns.  There  was  a  big 
fleet  of  tugs,  yachts,  and  craft  of  all  kinds  in 
fact,  waiting  to  greet  the  racers. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Regatta  Committee 
issued  the  following  official  summary  of  the 
race : 

Elapsed  Corrected 
Start.  Finish.         Time.  Time. 

H.  M.  S.        H.  M.  S.         H.  M.  S.       H.  M.  S. 

Colonia 11  46  46         3  20  41         3  33  55         3  33  35 

Vigilant .11  45  27        3  19  oS        3  33  41        3  33  41 

On  the  beat  to  the  outer  mark  the  Vigilant 
took  2h.  18m.  8s.,  while  the  Colonia  took  2I1. 
19m.  44s.,  a  gain  of  im.  36s.  for  the  Vigilant. 
On  the  run  in  the  Colonia  covered  the  fifteen 
knots  in  ih.  14m.  us.,  while  the  Vigilant  took 
ih.  15m.  33s.,  a  gain  for  the  Colonia  of  im.  22s. 
On  elapsed  time  the  Colofiia  was  beaten  14s. , 
but  under  the  double  time  allowance  clause  for 
anything  over  eighty-five  feet  on  the  load  water 
line,  which  it  was  determined  by  the  America's 
Cup  Committee  to  enforce,  the  Vigilant  was 
beaten  by  only  6s. ,  corrected  time. 

SECOND    TRIAL    RACE — SEPTEMBER   9. 

The  second  trial  race  was  held  on  September 
gth,  under  far  different  meteorological  con- 
ditions. It  was  a  day  for  sky-scraping  club 
topsails,  for  "  silken  "  spinnakers  and  all  that 
glory  of  balloon  muslin  that  makes  a  racing 
yacht  so  beautiful  when  arrayed  in  her  flying 
kites.  The  lovely  weather  attracted  a  large  Meet 
of  pleasure  craft  and  excursion  boats,  all  well 
laden ,  and  to  the  delight  of  those  with  squeamish 
stomachs  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  sea.  The  flagship  May 
was  anchored  at  her  post  with  the  America's 
Cup  Committee  with  keen  eyes  to  behold  the 
doings  of  the  rivals,  and  the  Regatta  Committee 
to  start  them  on  their  emulous  journey. 

But  pleasantest  of  all  the  picturesque  prospect 
was  the  sight  of  the  four  contestants  gliding 
witch-like  over  the  waves,  their  low  and  shapely 
hulls  surmounted  by  towering  pinnacles  of  sail. 
One  could  not  help  admiring  the  symmetrical 
set  of  their  well-cut  sails,  their  smart  and 
yachty  appearance,  and  above  all  the  alertness 
and  the  agility  of  the  crews  that  manned  these 
wondrous  fabrics  of  the  scientific  shipwright's 
art. 

How  smartly  they  trimmed  the  head  sheets 
as  the  boats  tacked  hither  and  thither  looking 
out  for  points  of  vantage  and  eagerly  awaiting 
the  signals  to  start  them  on  their  watery  way 
to  victory  or  defeat. 

From  the  triatic  stay  of  Commodore  Morgan's 
flagship  flew  the  signal  flags  denoting  the 
courses  of  the  day,  for  this  was  to  be  of  the  tri- 
angular variety,  the  first  leg  E.  S.  E.  ten  miles, 
the  second  leg  S.  W.  by  W.  ten  miles,  and  the 
third  leg  N.  W.  J^  N.  also  ten  miles.  S.  S  E. 
blew  the   gentle    breeze    and   strongly   ebbed 
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the  rushing  tide  when  the  preparatory  gun  was 
fired  from  the  queenly  May  at  nh.  20m. 

Ten  minutes  later,  asethe  bang  of  the  start- 
ing gun  rang  out,  with  small  jibtopsails  set 
in  stops  on  the  stays  the  four  racers  came  along 
for  the  line.  First  to  cross  was  the  Pilgrim  at 
nh.  30m.  39s.,  followed  by  the  Co  Ionia  aiming 
for  the  fin-keel's  weather  quarter,  at  nh.  30m. 
54s.  Jubilee  was  third  at  nh.  31m.  51s.,  and 
last  of  all  the  bronze-bottomed  Vigilant,  des- 
tined to  play  a  notable  part  in  the  day's  remark- 
able encounter. 

The  Colonia  was  tackled  at  once  by  the  Pil- 

fri/n,  while  Jubilee  singled  out  Vigilant  for 
er  prey.  After  a  tack  or  two  that  had  no  im- 
portant results,  the  four  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness, standing  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
and  moving  through  the  water  less  than  five 
knots  an  hour.  At  noon  the  Jubilee '  and 
Vigilant  were  perhaps  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  to  windward  of  the  Colonia,  with 
the  Pilgrim  astern  but  holding  the  most 
weatherly  position.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Colonia,  which  was  going  as  fast  as  any  of  the 
others,  began  to  display  a  most  deplorable  qual- 
ity of  "  sagging  off  bodily  to  leeward,"  as  an 
old  salt  tersely  put  it.  It  became  evident  that 
light  weather  sailing  was  by  no  means  a  point 
in  which  she  was  likely  to  excel.  Then  the  wind 
lightened  up  and  hauled  more  to  the  south- 
ward. Sailors  were  sent  to  the  lee  rails  of  all  the 
racers  to  give  them  a  trifle  of  a  list  so  that  their 
sails  would  better  catch  every  whiff  of  the 
precious  breeze,  which  at  12I1.  30m.  seemed  to 
have  formed  an  indomitable  resolution  to  die 
out  there  and  then.  Owing  to  the  shift  of  wind 
the  yachts  looked  as  though  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Colonia,  might  fetch  the  mark  with- 
out another  tack. 

For  a  few  minutes  all  was  dullness  and  stag- 
nation, it  being  thought  the  wind  would  peter 
out  entirely  and  become  the  flattest  of  flat 
calms.  On  board  the  club  steamer  Taurus 
libations  were  offered  up  to  Neptune,  ruler 
of  the  ocean  blue,  and  to  .ZEolus,  .  the  windy 
god,  who,  by  all  accounts,  has  shifted  his 
quarters  from  the  classic  spot  where  Virgil 
placed  him  (and  whose  name,  by-the-by,  I  have 
forgotten)  to  Chicago.  And  these  deities  re- 
sponded to  their  pious  prayers.  At  any  rate, 
after  two  bells  and  the  usual  celebration  attach- 
ing thereto,  the  four  yachts  were  pretty  close  to 
the  first  mark,  which  jolly  Nils  Olsen,  whom 
all  yachtsmen  like,  had  moored  some  time 
before. 

And  rounding  this  float  there  was  seen  a 
good  deal  of  smart  "yacht-jockeying,"  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  Of  course  each  skipper 
wanted  to  be  first,  and  he  intended  to  get 
there  if  his  nautical  notes  would  permit  him. 
Vigilant  got  the  best  of  the  Jubilee,  which, 
being  on  the  starboard  tack,  had  the  right  of 
way,  and  the  bronze-bottomed  clipper  made  the 
turn  at  ih  8m.  26s.  Pilgrim  also  bothered  the 
Jubilee  and  was  next  to  round  at  ih.  9m.  9s. 
Then  came  poor  Jubilee  at  ih.  10m.  25s.  The 
Colonia,  which  had  not  got  over  her  bad  habit 
of  drifting  to  leeward,  managed  to  fetch  it, 
with  the  aid  of  a "  fisherman's  luff,"  at  ih. 
10m.  50s. 

The  admirers  of  General  Paine,  and  there 
were  many  of  them  aboard  every  boat,  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  manner  in  which  the  Jubilee  was 
worsted  at  the  mark,  and  from  a  proud  position 


in  the  van  was  forced  to  take  third  place  in  the 
procession — for  it  was  little  more  than  that  till 
the  finish  line  was  reached.  It  was  a  decidedly 
pretty  and  poetic  spectacle  all  along,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  wind  it  could  not  be  classed  as 
ideal  yacht  racing. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  it  took  the 
Vigilant  ih.  36m.  28s.,  the  Pilgrim  ih.  38m. 
30s.,  the  Jubilee  ih.  38m.  34s.  and  the  Colonia 
ih.  39m.  56s.,  to  accomplish  the  ten  nautical 
miles  of  the  first  leg. 

Now  it  was  a  close-hauled  stretch  to  the 
second  mark,  remarkable  for  little  else  than  that 
the  Pilgrim  lost  some  time  by  the  injudicious 
shifting  of  a  small  jibtopsail  for  a  larger  one 
and  then  shifting  it  back  again.  It  was  this 
that  allowed  the  Jubilee  to  pass  her  to  wind- 
ward and  the  Colonia  to  gain  on  her  a  trifle. 
Without  any  more  striking  incident  than  this 
the  second  mark  was  approached.  It  was  still 
sailing  on  a  smooth  Summer  sea,  without  wind 
enough  to  part  a  ropeyarn — delightful  to  look  at 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  while  trifling 
With  an  ice,  but  without  special  interest  to 
yachtsmen,  who  wanted  to  see  a  thresh  to 
windward  in  a  light  breeze,  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  methods  of  the  competitors.  But 
the  shift  of  wind  had  prevented  all  that. 

The  second  mark  was  passed  thus  :  Vigilant, 
2h.  13m.  23s.;  Jubilee,  2h.  15m.  48s.;  Pilgrim, 
2h.  19m.  28s.,  and  Colonia,  2I1.  20m.  33s.  These 
times  show  that'  in  this  close-hauled  stretch 
from  the  first  to  the  second  mark  it  was  made 
by  the  Vigilant  in  ih.  im.  55s.,  by  the  Jubilee 
in  ih.  5m.  23s.,  by  the  Pilgrim  in  in.  10m. 
19s.,  and  by  the  Colonia  in  ih.  9m.  43s. 

After  passing  this  second  mark  the  bows  of 
the  boats  were  pointed  homeward.  The  wind 
was  dead  aft,  and  all  the  boats  except  Colonia 
set  spinnakers  to  port.  Pilgrim  performed 
this  evolution  in  20s.,  Vigilant  in  25s.,  and 
Jubilee  in  im.  Colonia  was  so  slow  about  it 
that  nobody  cared  to  time  her.  And  so,  with 
spinnakers  and  balloon  jibtopsails  eagerly  ex- 
tended to  catch  every  breath,  the  four  hand- 
some craft  glided  over  the  placid  sea  to  the 
goal,  where  a  pandemonium  of  guns,  whistles 
and  bells  awaited  them.  The  Vigilant  got  in 
first,  having  accomplished  the  distance  between 
the  second  mark  and  the  finish  in  ih.  23m.  08s. ; 
Jubilee  was  second,  having  performed  a  similar 
feat  in  ih.  25m.  43s.  ;  Pilgrim  was  third,  her 
time  on  the  leg  being  ih.  25m.  27s.,  and  Colonia 
was  last,  having  taken  ih.  27m.  30s.  in  her  trip. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  result  of 
the  battle  : 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Start.  Finish.         Time.  Time. 

Name.                      H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Vigilant 11  32  00  3  36  31  4  04  31  4  04  31 

Jubilee n  31  51  341  31  4  09  40  4  09  03 

Pilgrim  11  30  39  3  44  55  4  14  16  4  12  03 

Colonia n  30  54  3  48  03  4  17  19  4  16  55 

Which  means  that  the  Vigilant,  on  corrected 
time,  beat  the  Colojtia  12m.  24s.,  beat  the  Jubi- 
lee 4m.  32s.,  and  beat  the  Pilgrim  8m.  9s. 

The  Jubilee  beat  the  Pilgrim  3m.  37s.,  and 
beat  the  Colonia  7m.  52s.,  while  the  Pilgrim 
beat  the  Colonia  4m.  15s. 

The  Vigilant  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  and 
allowed  the  Colonia  14s.,  the  Jubilee  37s.,  and 
the  Pilgrim  im.  36s.,  over  a  thirty-mile  course. 

THIRD   TRIAL   RACE — SEPTEMBER    II. 

The  third  race  of  the  series  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  second.     High  winds  and  rough 
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water  were  the  features  of  the  day,  and  the 
Boston  boats  never  had  a  more  glorious  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  the  claim  of  their  ad- 
mirers that  what  they  wanted  was  half  a  gale 
of  wind  to  show  the  great  things  of  which  tney 
were  capable.  The  Herreshoff  boats  demon- 
strated that  they,  too,  were  not  averse  to  a 
little  hard  weather. 

Off  Scotland  lightship  the  strong  east  wind 
piped  high  and  the  clumsy  bows  of  that  stanch 
but  ugly  craft  rose  and  fell  to  old  ocean's  heave. 
She  rolled  and  she  wallowed  in  the  tumbling 
sea.  and  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  all  the 
flotilla  that  had  ventured  out  to  see  the  fun.  It 
was  no  morning  for  flying  kites  or  balloons  to 
set  off  the  beauty  of  the  racers'  hulls.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  morning  that  called  for  stout 
running  and  standing  gear,  and  iron  work  that 
would  not  shamefully  give  way.  For  the 
vicious  gusts  had  considerable  strength  in  them 
at  times,  and  the  strains  on  the  rigging  and 
sails  of  a  modern  racing  yacht  are  tremendous. 

The  flagship  May  was  at  her  post  punctually 
as  usual,  and  aloft  flew  the  signal  flags  that  in- 
dicated that  the  course  would  be  East  fifteen 
miles  dead  to  windward  and  return.  The  force 
of  the  wind  was  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
when  at  nh.  30m.  the  preparatory  gun  was  fired. 
This  was  followed  at  uh.  40m.  by  the  signal  to 
start,  and  then  if  the  yachts  were  not  over  the 
line  in  two  minutes  the  handicap  would  begin. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  starting  gun 
the  Jubilee,  with  her  usual  lack  of  luck,  had 
some  misfortune  happen  to  the  jaws  of  her 
gaff  which  caused  it  to  spring  forward  of  the 
mast.  Of  course  this  took  time  to  repair,  even 
temporarily,  but  it  was  patched  up  as  quickly 
as  possible  ;  but  even  then  she  was  saddled 
with  a  handicap  of  7m.  6s.  Meanwhile  the 
other  Boston  craft  had  stood  so  far  over  to  the 
southward  that  she  reached  the  line  eventually 
with  a  handicap  of  6m.  6s. ,  much  to  the  disgust, 
rage,  annoyance  and  disappointment  of  the 
gallant  yachtsmen  from  the  Hub,  who  meta- 
phorically tore  their  hair  and  actually  uttered 
picturesque  imprecations. 

The  Vigilant  crossed  the  line  first  at  nh  40m. 
17s.,  and  luffing  sharp  up  in  the  eye  of  the  wind 
for  an  instant,  flattened  in  her  sheets  well  .and 
then  pulled  away.  Colonia  followed  at  nh.  40m. 
33s. ,  pointing  for  the  Vigila?ifs  weather  quarter 
in  a  laudable  effort  to  overtake  and  blanket  her. 
Next  came  Pilgrim  at  nh.  48m.  6s.  said.  Jubilee 
at  nh.  49m.  6s.  All  were  on  the  starboard  tack 
plunging  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
bows  into  the  lumpy  green  seas,  drenching 
their  decks  with  hissing  spray  and  heeling  over 
at  a  considerable  angle.  As  Jubilee  crossed  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  the  port  jaw  of  the  gaff 
that  had  come  to  grief,  and  that  men  were  aloft 
trying  to  lash  it.  It  was  indeed  plucky  of 
General  Paine  to  attempt  to  race  under  such 
untoward  circumstances,  but  then  the  General 
has  many  a  time  proved  what  a  true  sportsman 
he  is  Suffice  it  to  say  that  few  men  would 
have  taken  a  partially  disabled  racing  yacht 
over  the  course  on  such  a  day  and  in  such 
weather. 

The  windward  thresh  went  on.  Vigilant 
outpointed  the  Colonia,  which  was  first  to  come 
about  at  1111.45m.,  followed  by  the  centerboard 
craft.  It  was  evident  that  the  two  New  York 
champions  were  determined  to  stick  to  each 
other.     The  two  Boston  boats  stood  over  to  the 


Jersey  shore  after  crossing  the  line,  and  in 
spite  of  their  handicaps  were  making  a  good 
snowing.  Meanwhile  Colonia,  although  moving 
very  fast  through  the  water  and  pointing  high, 
could  not  hold  her  ground,  and  fell  off  bodily  to 
leeward.  Thus,  when  Sandy  Hook  lightship 
was  passed,  Vigilant  was  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  southward  or  windward  of  it,  while 
Colonia  was  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
northward  or  leeward  of  it. 

Every  tack  the  Jubilee  made  she  of  course 
had  trouble  with  her  gaff.  The  mainsail  set 
shockingly  all  day,  and  that  the  boat  accom- 
plished what  she  did  was  quite  in  the  nature  of 
a  nautical  surprise  The  Pilgrim's  mainsail, 
too,  looked  rather  "  baggy,"  and  her  perform- 
ance was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  Boston. 

There  was  nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice 
on  the  further  beat  out  to  the  mark,  except  that 
the  Jubilee's  jib  halyard  block  split  in  some 
peculiar  and  unexpected  manner,  and  the  sail 
came  down  by  the  run.  Soon  after  this  trouble 
had  been  repaired  the  block  of  the  forestaysail 
halyards  came  to  grief,  and  of  course  this  also 
took  time  to  rectify.  Verily  it  looked  as  though 
General  Paine's  cup  of  misfortune  had  been  filled 
right  up  to  the  brim  and  was  overflowing. 

The  Vigilant  rounded  the  outer  mark  at 
2h.  11m.  50s  ,  easing  her  sheet  broad  off  to  star- 
board. Men  scampered  aloft  and  worked  zeal- 
ously to  send  up  the  topmast  The  Colonia  had 
hers  already  on  end  when  she  rounded  at  2I1. 
19m.  8s.  The  Jubilee's  time  was  2I1.  25m.  41s., 
and  the  Pilgrim's  2h   39m.  50s. 

The  Vigilant  was  smartest  in  piling  on  the 
light  canvas.  Her  big  spinnaker  was  broken 
out  to  port  at  2h.  16m.  5s.,  and  bellying  out  to 
the  breeze  was  doing  excellent  service.  Colonia' s 
spinnaker  came  next  at  2I1.  24m.  10s  ,  Jtibilee's 
followed  at  2I1.  35m.  30s.,  and  Pilgrim's  was 
last,  at  2h.  52m. 

Vigilant's  balloon  jib  topsail  was  set  at  2h. 
24m.,  and  at  2I1  28m.  a  small  club  topsail  was 
adding  its  quota  of  impulse  to  the  hull.  Colo- 
nia's  balloon  jib  topsail  was  set  at  2I1.  34m.,  and 
four  minutes  later  her  small  club  topsail  was 
spread  to  the  breeze.  It  was  3  o'clock  before 
the  Pilgrim  had  all  her  flying  kites  aloft.  She 
and  the  Jubilee  carried  working  topsails  only, 
fearing  for  the  immense  strain  on  the  topmast. 

All  these  figures  are  worthy  of  record,  inas- 
much as  they  show  the  smartness  with  which 
the  sailors  on  the  respective  boats  handled  light 
sails  under  rather  trying  circumstances.  A 
spinnaker  boom  is  no  joke  to  handle  in  a  strong 
breeze  and  tumbling  sea. 

And  now  that  we  have  got  the  boats  fairly 
before  the  wind  with  their  bowsprits  pointing 
for  the  Scotland  lightship,  let  us  take  pencil  and 
paper  and  do  a  little  figuring.  It  had  taken  the 
Vigilant  2I1.  31m.  33s.  to  beat  fifteen  miles,  the 
Jubilee  2I1.  36m.  35s.,  the  Colonia  2h.  38m.  35s., 
and  the  Pilgrim  2I1.  51m.  44s.  These  figures 
are  all  based  on  the  actual  time  of  the  yachts 
from  the  starting  line  to  the  outer  mark,  with 
no  reference  to  the  handicap  of  the  Boston 
boats.  The  Herreshoff  boats  were  very  evenly 
matched  on  the  run  in,  Colonia  :.ot  crawling 
up  on  the  Vigilant  as  had  been  expected  by 
adherents  of  the  keel  type. 

Amid  an  awful  din  of  whistles  from  the  ad- 
miring fleet  that  had  gathered  to  leeward  of 
the  Scotland  lightship,  the  Vigilant  crossed  the 
finishing  line  at  3I1.  46m.  43s.  Colonia  came  next 
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at  3h.  53m.  56s.  Jubilee's  time  was  4I1.  4m.  28s. 
and  Pilgrim  was  last  at  4I1.  19m.  41s.  On  the  run 
home  from  the  outer  mark  Colonia  gained  5s., 
only,  on  the  Vigilant,  and  she  beat  the  Jubilee 
3m.  59s  ,  and  the  Pilgrim  5m.  3s.  This  last- 
named  boat  come  in  looking  thoroughly  de- 
moralized.    The  official  summary  follows  : 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Start.          Finish.         Time.  Time. 

Name.                  h.  M.   S.       H.  M.  s.     H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Vigilant  n  40  17        3  46  43       4  06  26  4  06  26 

Colonia 11  40  33        3  53  06        4  13  23  4  13  09 

Jubilee n  49  06        4  04  28        4  15  22  4  14  45 

Pilgrim 11  48  06        4  19  41        4  31  35  4  29  59 

FROM   THE   HANDICAP  TIME. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Start.           Time.  Time. 

Name.                                           H.    M.    S.     H.    M.    S.  H.  M.  S. 

Jubilee , 11  42  00        4  22  28  4  21  51 

Pilgrim 11  42  00       43741  43605 

Over  the  entire  course  the  Vigilant  beat  the 
Colonia  6m.  43s.,  the  Jubilee  8m.  19s.,  and  the 
Pilgrim  23m.  33s. 

As  soon  as  the  America's  Cup  Committee, 
consisting  of  James  D.  Smith,  Latham  A.  Fish, 
A.  Cass  Canfield,  Philip  Schuyler  and  J.  Fred 
Tarns,  had  held  a  short  conference  on  the  flag- 
ship May.  a  steam  launch  was  lowered  and 
despatched  to  the  Vigilant  with  the  welcome 
message  that  she  had  been  chosen  to  defend 
the  America's  Cup.  And  then  came  three  great 
cheers  from  the  brazen-throated  crew  of  the 
bronze-bottomed  boat,  who  had  handled  her  so 
creditably  and  piloted  her  bravely  to  a  well- 
deserved  victory.  And  then  the  four  compet- 
itors went  to  their  anchorage  at  Bay  Ridge,  the 
two  fin-keels  to  scurry  off  to  Boston  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  the  Vigilant  to  go  next 
day  to  her  old  anchorage  at  ISiew  Rochelle,  and 
the  Colonia  to  await  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Rogers. 

The  frequent  breakdowns  on  these  four  cup 
defenders,  as  well  as  on  Valkyrie,  Britannia, 
Calluna  and  Sat  anil  a,  suggested  that  the  short 
time  intervening  between  the  last  of  the  trial 
races  on  September  nth  and  the  first  of 
the  actual  battles  for  the  all  important  cup, 
should  be  utilized  in  a  thorough  "  tuning  up" 
of  the  Vigilant  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  so  that 
she  may  be  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  to  do  battle  against 
her  foe.  My  readers  may  rely  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  in  this  respect,  and  that  this  beautiful 
product  of  a  New  England  shipyard  will  meet 
her  antagonist  from  Old  England  in  thorough 
racing  trim. 

THE   MISSION   OF   THE   NAVAHOE. 

The  pluck  and  determination  Mr.  Carroll  has 
shown  in  his  sturdy  fight  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  the  vilest  of  luck  must  compel 
our  admiration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
has  had  to  contend  against  the  best  English 
talent,  professional  and  amateur,  and  that  in 
this  fight  he  has  been  single  handed,  with  no 
skillful  adviser  to  help  him  out  on  knotty  points. 
Thus  the  Navahoe' s  mission,  although  not 
crowned  with  all  the  successes  that  our  yachts- 
men fervently  hoped  for,  has  nevertheless  been 
highly  creditable  to  American  enterprise,  and 
is  recognized  as  such  in  England. 

The  first  race  for  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club  gold  cup  was  sailed  on  September  6th. 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  Britannia,  as  my  readers 
are  aware,  had  been  chosen  to  defend  this  in- 
ternational challenge  trophy  against  the  Nava- 
hoe's aggressive  attack.    The  course  was  off  the 


Isle  of  Wight,  from  the  Warner  round  the 
Owers,  thence  round  a  mark  boat  off  Dunnose 
and  outside  the  Princessa  Ledge  buoys,  round 
the  Nab,  and  finish  off  the  Warner,  the  distance 
being  about  fifty  miles.  The  wind  was  light 
from  the  southeast.  At  the  Dunnose  mark  the 
times  were  :  Britannia,  3I1.  39m.  15s.,  Nava- 
hoe,  3I1.  55m.  25s.;  at  the  Nab,  Britannia,  4I1. 
31m.  7s.,  Navahoe,  4b..  46m.  17s.;  and  at  the 
finish,  Britannia,  4I1.  49m.  21s.,  and  Navahoe, 
5I1.  5m.  5 is.,  the  start  having  been  made  at  n 

A.   M. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  on  September  7th. 
The  course  was  to  have  been  twenty  miles  to 
leeward  and  return,  but  owing  to  a  shift  of 
wind  it  was  a  reach  both  ways.  The  race  was 
very  close  over  the  first  half  of  the  course,, the 
Britannia  being  only  forty  seconds  behind  Na- 
vahoe at  the  turn.  Then  it  began  to  breeze  up, 
topmasts  were  housed,  and  mainsails  were 
single  reefed.  There  was  quite  a  lump  of  a  sea, 
and  the  Navahoe  carried  away  her  peak  hal- 
yards and  some  of  her  head  gear,  finishing  un- 
der mainsail  and  staysail  only  The  times  were: 
Britannia,  4I1.  50m.  17s.;  Navahoe,  5I1.  24m. 
47s. 

The  third  race  was  started  on  September  8th, 
in  a  strong  wind,  both  the  yachts  being  reefed. 
Navahoe  crossed  the  line  before  the  gun  and 
was  recalled.  On  her  way  back  a  squall  struck 
her  and  she  split  her  mainsail.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  declined 
to  sail  over  the  course,  and  the  race  was  post- 
poned until  September  nth,  when  there  was  a 
reefing  breeze  from  S.  E.  The  course  was 
from  off  Ryde  round  the  Nab  lightship,  the 
Spit  buoy  off  Southsea,  and  a  mark  off  Old 
Castle  Point,  two  rounds,  sixty  nautical  miles. 
The  Britannia  led  all  over  the  course.  The 
times  at  the  finish  were  :  Britaimia,  4I1.  29m. 
17s.;  Navahoe,  4I1.  44m.  25s.,  the  start  having 
been  made  at  n  105  a.m.  As  the  Britannia  won 
all  three  races  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
kept  the  cup. 

Mr.  Carroll's  chief  object  in  taking  his  yacht 
to  England  was  to  bring  back  the  Cape  May 
and  Brenton's  Reef  Challenge  Cups,  which  the 
Genesta  won  from  the  schooner  Dauntless. 
He  of  course  would  have  been  much  gratified 
if  he  could  have  got  away  with  the  gold  cup, 
but  as  his  boat  is  of  very  little  account  at  wind- 
ward work  when  compared  with  the  Britannia 
or  Valkyrie,  it  was  not  to  be.  Even  at  this 
time  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  has  been 
materially  benefited,  so  far  as  her  weatherly 
qualities  are  concerned,  by  the  addition  of  seven 
tons  of  outside  lead  and  the  shortening  of  her 
spars  to  which  she  was  subjected  in  August. 

But  good  fortune  attended  the  Navahoe  in 
her  race  for  the  Brenton's  Reef  Cup,  which  was 
•  started  on  September  12th,  the  course  being 
from  the  Needles  to  and  round  the  Break- 
water at  Cherbourg,  and  back,  a  distance  of 
120  nautical  miles. 

The  wind  was  due  East  and  blowing  quite  stiff. 
The  Britannia  and  Navahoe  were  both 
reefed.  The  start  was  at  11:15  a  m.,  and  the 
two  yachts  darted  across  the  line  like  two 
racing  torpedo  boats.  The  Britannia  led  for  a 
while,  but  Navahoe,  on  this  occasion  sailed  with 
consummate  skill,  passed  her.  The  heavy  chan- 
nel sea,  which  is  peculiarly  trying  when  the 
wind  blows  hard  from  the  eastward,  gave  the 
two  boats  a  good  deal  of  punishment,  so  far  as 
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water  on  deck  was  concerned  but  no  big  green 
seas  were  shipped  and  not  a  ropeyarn  was  car- 
ried away  on  either  yacht. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  Navahoe  stood  up 
better  than  she  ever  did  before,  and  in  the 
heavy  beam  sea  behaved  quite  well,  jogging 
along  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe,  as  sailors  say.  A 
beam  wind  seemed  to  suit  her  exactly,  and  the' 
Britannia,  built  for  heavy  weather,  could  not 
overhaul  her  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  races  on  record.  While  beating 
round  Cherbourg  Breakwater,  the  Britannia 
demonstrated  how  good  she  was  with  sheets 
trimmed  flat  by  beating  the  Navahoe  badly  and 
maintaining  her  lead  until  the  finish.  There 
were,  however,  only  a  few  boat's  lengths  be- 
tween the  two  yachts  all  over  the  course  of  120 
miles,  thus  making  the  race  historic.  The 
Britannia  crossed  the  line  first  by  a  few 
seconds  and  was  awarded  the  prize.  Mr.  Carroll 
protested  on  the  ground  that  the  stake-boat  had 
been  moved  He  also  made  other  sound  objec- 
tions, which  were  sustained  by  the  Regatta 
Committee.  The  decision  was  reversed  and  he 
got  the  cup,  a  determination  that  was  received 
with  applause  in  both  countries. 

The  Britannia  and  Navahoe  started  for  the 
Cape  May  Cup  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  September, 
at  12:45  p-  m.  The  contest  was  over  the  same 
course  as  that  for  the  Brenton's  Reef  Cup,  i  e. , 
from  the  Needles,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Cherbourg 
on  the  French  coast  and  return,  but  the  condi- 
tions differed.  There  were  light  airs  until  the 
French  coast  was  reached,  and  only  a  breeze 
back.  The  finish  was  as  follows  :  Britannia, 
i2h.  57m.  19s  ;  Navahoe,  ih  33m  32s.  The 
Britannia,  therefore,  won  by  36m.  23s. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 

CANOEING. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  officers  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association  each  year  at  the 
meets  to  provide  some  new  comfort  or  luxury 
for  the  members,  and  the  Canadians  who  man- 
aged the  camp  this  year  at  Brophy's  Point  on 
an  island  of  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Kingston, 
Ontario,  were  not  behind  their  predecessors. 
Last  year  at  Willsborough  a  piano  was  smug- 
gled into  camp  by  the  Bullwaggers—  but  it  was 
kept  in  the  background  and  only  the  favored 
few  knew  of  its  presence.  This  year  there 
were  several  pianos.  But  the  unique  feature 
was  a  telegraph  office.  Nothing  like  this  has 
ever  been  attempted  before.  The  Trophy  race 
was  sailed  in  the  morning  and  the  New  York 
afternoon  papers  contained  a  full  account  of  it. 
Next  year  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  an 
electric  light  plant  and  a  district  messenger  ser- 
vice. Each  tent  will  have  an  electric  button, 
and  meals  and  beverages  will  be  served  at  all 
hours.  Bokhara  rugs  may  be  called  for  to 
spread  over  tent  floors  ;  water  will  be  drawn  at 
pleasure  from  taps  in  every  tent,  and  eventually 
men  will  be  hired  to  paddle  the  lordly  canoe- 
men  about  the  river. 

The  annual  A.  C.  A  dues  amount  to  one 
dollar  for  each  member,  only  a  part  of  which  is 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  meet.  The 
camp  assessment  is  one  dollar  for  each  member 
attending  the  meet,  and  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom has  been  to  provide  three  meals  a  day  for 
the  hearty  eaters  at  the  modest  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar. Each  man  pays  for  his  own  camp  floor,  of 
course,  and  a  skid,  for  his  canoe.    It  seems  to  me 


rather  too  much  to  expect  of  the  officers  that 
they  shall  provide  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  a  first-class  watering  place  for  the  sums  men- 
tioned. Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  it  will 
be  safe  and  popular  for  a  return  to  more  primi- 
tive methods  and  surroundings  ?  Nearly  half 
the  money  available  each  year  is  spent  in  pre- 
paring the  new  camp  site  for  a  two  weeks'  oc- 
cupation. Experience  and  association  economy 
both  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  permanent 
camp  would  be  popular,  less  costly,  more  com- 
fortable, and  in  every  way  more  convenient 
than  the  wandering  meets  now  in  vogue,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  place  for  it.  The  ex- 
act location,  Grindstone,  Stave  Island,  Brophy's 
Point,  or  some  equally  convenient  place,  may 
well  be  left  for  the  new  board  of  officers  to  de- 
cide. The  racing  men  will  not  object  ;  a  per- 
manent course  would  suit  them  perfectly. 

The  camp  of  1893  was  a  comparatively  quiet 
one — not  that  former  camps  have  been  noisy — 
but  there  was  less  in  the  way  of  popular  enter- 
tainment than  usual.  The  big  evening  camp- 
fires  Avere  the  great  feature,  as  of  old.  There 
was  no  circus  as  in  '89  ;  there  were  no  English 
racers  as  in  '86  and  '88  ;  there  was  no  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  or  storming  of  forts  as  in  '92,  nor  any 
sea-serpent  like  the  Rogers  and  Seavey  pro- 
duction of  '91  ;  and  the  practical  jokers  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  fact  is, 
Stanton  was  not  there  to  conduct  a  mock  trial ; 
Seavey 's  annual  show  was  not  given  because 
there  was  no  Seavey  ;  the  picturesque  Jabber 
did  not  supply  a  bit  of  color  by  day  nor  a  comic 
song  or  witty  story  by  night,  as  he  is  in  Califor- 
nia ;  Oliver,  Gibson,  Burchard,  Stoddard, 
Jones,  Wackerhagen,  Nickerson,  Shedd,  Ward- 
well,  MacKendrick  and  many  others  were  sadly 
missed  ;  yet  it  was  a  successful  meet  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Colonel  Cotton, Secretary  Burns,  the  transporta- 
tion, regatta  and  camp  site  committees.  Their 
work  was  well  done,  and  it  was  no  easy  work 
either.  The  camp  site  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
the  A.  C.  A.  has  ever  occupied,  and  the  weath- 
er was  above  the  average  for  the  two  weeks. 

The  sailing  trophy  race  has  come  to  be  the 
most  important  event  of  the  meet,  attracting 
more  interest  than  any  other,  and  it  is  more 
hotly  contested.  This  race  is,  therefore,  a  fair 
test  of  the  year's  racing.  The  contestants  are 
selected  from  the  leaders  in  the  unlimited  race, 
and  fifteen  are  entitled  to  sail.  Until  last  year 
the  full  quota  always  sailed,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered something  of  an  honor  to  even  win  a 
place  among  the  favored  fifteen.  Last  year 
there  were  less  than  fifteen  entries  in  the  un- 
limited, and  consequently  less  in  the  trophy 
race.  This  year  six  finished  in  the  unlimited, 
seven  started  in  the  trophy  race  and  only  four 
finished.  Paul  Butler  won  it  for  the  second 
time.  Last  year  he  beat  Oxholm  about  fifteen 
seconds,  and  this  year  he  led  Gray  a  little  over 
a  minute  at  the  end  of  the  nine  miles.  It  was 
a  great  race,  sailed  in  a  heavy  wind  on  rough 
water,  and  capsizes  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Butler  sailed  the  Wasp,  a  canoe  that  has  sailed 
for  the  trophy  certainly  five  times  Gray  sailed 
canoe  V,  in  which  he  contested  last  year.  The 
other  boats  in  the  race  were  none  of  them  new 
ones  except  Archibald's  Mad.  A  trophy  win- 
ner in  these  days  must  carry  a  large  rig,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  or  over,  have  a 
long,  sliding  seat,  be  sailed  to  perfection,  and — 
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most  important  of  all — it  must  be  so  constructed 
(with  a  self-bailing  cockpit)  that  no  water  can 
get  into  the  hold  no  matter  what  happens. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  skipper  can  take 
every  chance  that  offers,  can  afford  to  upset 
several  times,  and  can  lug  sail  during  the 
squalls,  when  stopping  to  reef  would  cause  a 
fatal  delay. 

There  is  no  rule  which  provides  that  the  sail- 
ing course  shall  be  a  half-mile-sided  triangle, 
yet  such  a  course  is  laid  out  year  after  year  so 
that  the  spectators  can  follow  the  race,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown  many  times 
to  be  a  very  unfair  course  to  all  except  the  lead- 
er. The  man  who  gets  a  good  start  has  a 
tremendous  advantage.  The  larger  the  fleet 
the  poorer  is  such  a  course.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  even  two  canoes.  Last  year  Oxholm  caught 
Butler  several  times  but  could  not  pass  him. 
Butler  said  himself  this  year  that  if  Gray  had 
once  got  by  him  there  would  be  no  hope  of  his 
passing  Gray  again.  A  triangle  having  mile 
sides  is  none  too  small  for  a  fair  test  of  boats 
and  men,  as  has  several  times  been  pointed  out 
in  these  pages. 

Archibald  of  Montreal,  in  Mab,  won  the  un- 
limited handsomely,  with  Butler  second  and 
Gray  third,  in  a  strong  and  puffy  wind  and 
■heavy  sea.  There  were  nine  starters,  three 
came  to  grief  and  six  finished.  The  work  of 
Archibald  is  specially  interesting  as  he  k>  the 
leading  Canadian  canoe  sailer  since  Rord  Jones 
retired,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  challenge 
for  the  N.  Y.  C.  C.  International  Challenge  Cup 
next  year.  He  won  the  record  sailing  race  and 
the  record  paddling  race,  but  his  fourth  place 
in  the  combined  race  gave  Douglas  enough 
points  to  make  a  tie  in  points  for  the  record 
first  prize.  Archibald  holds  the  Northern 
Division  (Orillia)  Cup,  the  race  having  been 
sailed  at  the  meet  before  the  A.  C.  A.  races 
were  called.  His  loss  of  the  combined  race 
was  primarily  due  to  the  use  of  a  standing  sail 
which  he  had  to  lift  bodily  out  of  the  boat  and 
re-step  every  mile. 

The  paddling  trophy  race  went  begging,  so 
to  speak.  Not  one  of  the  famous  paddlers  of 
former  years  entered  ;  and  a  race  which  has 
many  times  been  supremely  exciting  and  closely 
contested  created  little  or  no  interest  this  year. 
There  were  five  starters.  R.  dArcy  Scott  won, 
with  A.  H.  O'Brien  a  close  second. 

The  other  events  were  the  usual  ones  and 
created  no  special  interest,  the  paddling  races 
especially  having  very  few  entries. 

Irving  V.  Dorland  was  elected  commodore, 
and  Geo.  P.  Douglas,  secretary-treasurer,  both 
of  the  Atlantic  Division. 

The  A.  C.  A.  meet  practically  winds  up  the 
canoe  racing  season.  A  glance  back  over  the 
regattas  of  1893  is  not  exhilarating.  There 
were  no  new  boats  of  any  importance  brought 
out.  Nothing  new  in  the  way  of  rig  or  sails 
developed  ;  and  the  old  boats  and  rigs  did 
little  better  than  they  have  done  in  former 
years.  There  was  a  very  marked  decline  in 
the  interest  taken  in  racing,  and  fewer  canoes 
contested  than  for  many  years.  Does  this  mean 
a  general  decline  in  canoe  racing,  or  is  it  only  a 
temporary  set  back  ?  The  latter,  I  feel  confi- 
dent. Canoe  sailing  is  too  fine  a  sport  to  be 
abandoned,  and  there  are  signs  already  that 
another  year  will  see  a  marked  advance 
made.  C.  Bowyer  Vaux. 


ROWING. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  college  year, 
the  responsibilities  of  their  positions  must  come 
home  to  the  new  officers  of  the  various  boat 
clubs.  It  seems,  perhaps,  too  much  like  harp- 
ing on  an  old,  worn  string  for  me  to  urge  upon 
them  the  wisdom  of  settling  the  policy  to  be 
followed  at  the  earliest  possible  day  ;  of  perfect- 
ing their  organizations,  and  of  getting  all  merely 
executive  machinery  into  smooth  working  order 
before  attempting  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  next  year's  crews.  The  college  papers 
would  carry  their  share  of  the  burden  if  they 
would  impress  upon  their  readers  the  unpatri- 
otic attitude  many  of  them  held  last  Spring  by 
neglecting  to  subscribe  to  their  crews'  expenses. 
There  was  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  various  college  periodicals  during 
the  Spring  of  '93  about  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  needed  revenue.  All  classes  of  our  people 
will,  during  the  coming  year,  feel  the  effects  of 
the  recent  financial  panic,  but  surely  no  under- 
graduate will  think  it  a  hardship  to  deny  him- 
self some  little  luxury,  if  necessary,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  subscribe  his  full  quota. 
And  what  about  an  international  race  for  next 
Summer?  Everyone  will  agree  with  the  propo- 
sition that,  in  order  to  bring  one  about,  an  early 
start  toward  arranging  it  must  be  made.  We 
must  not  feel  discouraged  over  last  Spring's 
failure  in  this  line. 

The  London  Field  has  lately  published  letters 
from  old  oarsmen  regretting  the  decline  of  good 
rowing,  as  exhibited  at  Henley  this  year.  Rad- 
ley  and  Eton  schools  bore  off  the  palm  for  good 
rowing,  in  the  opinion  of  one  writer,  who  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  be  before  the  good 
style  they  showed  would  degenerate  into  the 
hit-or-miss  style  of  college  rowing  of  the  day. 
Undoubtedly  the  short  races  at  the  different 
regattas  do  tend  to  cultivate  a  "bucketing" 
style,  far  different  from  the  long,  steady  swing 
of  four-mile  rowing.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  general  style  of  rowing  in  England  has 
fallen  quite  so  low  as  these  critics  would  have 
us  believe.  Another  writer  in  the  Field,  a 
witness  of  the  Harvard- Yale  race,  finds  much  to 
praise  in  the  straight  backs  of  our  oarsmen,  but 
criticises  the  shortness  of  the  stroke  and  the 
lack  of  real  swing.  It  has  always  been  my 
opinion,  frequently  expressed  in  this  column, 
that  our  men  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
swing,  or  how  to  take  a  really  long  stroke  in 
the  water.  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  water 
caught  far  enough  forward  of  the  rowlock,  and 
both  Harvard  and  Yale  this  year  seemed  to  me 
to  row  the  first  quarter  of  the  stroke  in  the  air, 
not  really  gripping  the  water  until  the  blades 
were  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  boat. 
Yale  had  much  the  longer  stroke  of  the  two,  but 
not  long  enough.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  hands  will  be  rowed  home, 
and  the  finish  be  strong  and  clean.  There  has 
been  so  much  theorizing  about  this  or  that  style, 
and  so  much  highly  scientific,  yet  utterly  non- 
sensical talk  about  the  dynamics  and  statics  of 
the  stroke,  that  merely  practical  points  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  But  every  year  brings  us 
nearer  good  watermanship  and  a  settled  style 
of  rowing  and  after  this  year's  exhibition  of 
game  rowing  we  may  all  feel  confident  that  the 
year  1893-4  will  witness  a  great  stride  forward 
in  general  improvement.  Chase  Mellen. 
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The  past  month  has  been 
one  of  great  feverishness 
among  the  trade.  The 
cycle  manufacturers  have 
had  a  shaking  up. 

A  wave  is  crossing  the 
country  requiring  that  riders  carry  lights 
at  night  and  bells  at  all  times  ;  and  while  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  in  certain  sections  to  re- 
sent this,  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  its  en- 
forcement. There  is  no  reason  why  the  bicy- 
cler should  not  be  willing  to  equip  himself  with 
attachments  which  will  serve  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. The  cost  of  bells  and  lamps  is  so  com- 
paratively small  that  the  expense  to  the  rider 
can  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
particular  objection  seems  to  be  the  bother  of 
the  thing,  and  the  indisposition  of  riders  now-a- 
days  to  carry  an  ounce  on  their  bicycle  more 
than  is  necessary  for  its  actual  running.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  wise  provision  compelling 
riders  to  carry  lamps  and  bells,  and  I  hope  to 
see  it  prevail. 

I  have  mentioned  in  former  notes  that  a  very 
lively  time  might  be  expected  at  Buffalo  this 
month  between  President  Charles  L.  Burdett 
and  Mr.  David  Post,  both  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  time  and  occasion  being  that  of  the  special 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  to  "inves- 
tigate "  certain  acts  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  L.  A.  W.  Now,  the  cause  for  the  meet- 
ing is  presumably  perfectly  proper  and  the  ac- 
tion business-like,  but  I  must  protest  that  when 
a  discussion  of  this  kind  deteriorates  into  a  per- 
sonal bitter  fight  between  the  principals  it  is 
about  time  to  call  for  a  halt.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  wheelmen  that  the  Hartford  Wheel  Club 
give  annually  a  big  tournament.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  entire  season,  and 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  club  in  years 
past  to  issue  invitations  to  the  officers  of  the 
National  Association.  The  president  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  is  always  honored  with  an  invitation, 
but  this  year  the  incumbent,  Col.  Charles  L. 
Burdett,  has  been  intentionally  snubbed  by  the 
men  who  run  the  Hartford  Wheel  Club,  and  who 
are  prominent  in  their  antagonism  to  Colonel 
Burdett  in  the  coming  "  investigation."  If  this 
petty  action  on  the  part  of  the  Hartford  Club 
does  not  act  as  a  boomerang  on  the  promoters 
of  this  most  remarkable  slight,  then  I  am  no 
good  as  a  guesser.  Such  things  as  this  verge 
disagreeably  on  the  realms  of  persecution.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the  office  is 
entitled  to  respect,  and  that  personal  grievance 
and  petty  spite  should  be  relegated  to  a  back 
seat  in  consideration  of  what  is  due  Col.  Charles 
L.  Burdett,  president  of  the  L.  A.  W.  I  am 
honest  in  the  belief  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  entire  organization  of  the 
League  will  have  to  be  re-arranged.  Made 
originally  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  small  or- 
ganization, that  organization  has  long  since 
outgrown  the  present  constitution  and  by-laws. 
The  League,  in  connection  with  the  present 
constitution  and  by-laws,  presents  very  much 


the  incongruous  appearance  one  would  expect  to 
see  in  a  strapping  nineteen-year-old  lad  arrayed 
m  swaddling  clothes  and  a  frilled  night-cap. 
In  the  days  when  the  League  numbered  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  members  the  work  of 
running  same  was  child's  play,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  as  they  now  are  (and  they 
were  then  practically  the  same),  were  ample. 
But  now,  with  a  membership  of  nigh  unto  forty 
thousand,  it  is  no  longer  child's  play,  but  hard, 
solid  business,  and  should  be  run  on  hard,  solid 
business  principles.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  now 
too  much  to  ask  any  able  business  men  to  take 
upon  themselves,  without  remuneration,  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  running  the  affairs 
of  the  L.  A.  W.  This  is  now  done  by  three 
gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  their  duties  are  becoming  more 
onerous  and  exacting  every  day.  My  idea  in 
the  rough  would  be  for  the  L.  A.  W.  to  pay  a 
responsible  man  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
details  of  the  business,  subject  to  the  approval 
and  directions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
being  my  idea  that  the  policy  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
be  shaped  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
that  they  should  be  relieved  from  all  petty  de- 
tails and  harassing  minutiae.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  questions  which  could  be  arranged  and 
decided  by  an  able  man  in  quick  time,  which 
now  have  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  thus  delay  and  annoyance  are 
the  results. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  L.  A.W. 
will  have  to  face  this  question  at  no  very 
distant  date.  It  stands  to  reason  that  good 
men  cannot  continue  to  give  their  time  gratu- 
itously where  such  vast  interests  are  at  stake. 
It  may  be  found  advisable  to  make  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  a  salaried  man.  In  this  way 
he  would  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  Gov- 
erning Committee. 

A  sensation  has  been  sprung  on  the  cycling 
world  by  W.-  J.  Morgan,  familiarly  known  as 
"Senator"  Morgan,  who  sues  Chairman  Ray- 
mond of  the  Racing  Board,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Prial 
of  the  Wheel,  for  $10,000  each.  He  sues  Mr 
Raymond  for  writing  a  claimed  libel,  and  Mr. 
Prial  for  printing  same  in  his  paper.  If  the 
matter  ever  comes  to  trial  we  can  look  out  for 
some  spicy  testimony. 

Another  bit  of  interesting  gossip  comes  from 
Milwaukee,  from  which  place  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Sanger  has  been  "retired"  from 
the  club  in  that  city  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  cause  of  the  break  was  the  same  as  that 
which  brought  about  the  break  between  W.  W. 
Windle  and  the  Bay  State  Club  of  Worcester — 
i.  e. ,  the  refusal  to  compete  in  the  club  events 
when  requested.  Mr.  Sanger  transfers  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Club.  This 
new  acquisition  gives  the  Springfield  Club  a 
pretty  strong  team,  the  three  principal  ones 
being  Windle,  Sanger,  and  Tyler. 

This  habit  of  scooping  the  fast  men,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  the  residence  of  the 
men  and  the  locale  of  the  clubs  are  in  entirely 
separate  or  distant  cities,  opens  up  the  question 
of  fairness  and  equity.  So  far  as  Windle  is 
concerned,  his  home  is  near  enough  to  Spring- 
field to  come  within  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  having  a  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  man  on 
its  team,  and  a  Springfield,  Mass. ,  club  having 
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a  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  rider  entered  as  represent- 
ing the  Massachusetts  city,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  as  to  its  advisability.  The  cases  I 
cite  are  a  pocket  edition,  so  to  speak,  of  Mr. 
Sturmey's  claim  to  Sanger  as  a  representative 
of  England.  Both  are  far-fetched,  the  only 
difference  being,  one  is  a  little  farther  than  the 
other.  Technically  Mr.  Sanger  may  represent 
the  East  in  racing  events,  but  really  he  repre- 
sents the  West.  This  custom  tends  to  destroy 
the  interest  which  always  attaches  to  competi- 
tions between  men  from  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  it  most  certainly  tends  to  mix 
things  up  very  much.  Ergo,  I  do  not  like  to 
see  this  practice  grow. 

I  wish  the  Racing  Board  would  take  under 
serious  consideration  the  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  in  some  of  the  cycling  papers  that 
colors,  in  addition  to  numbers,  be  used  by  the 
racing  men.  Combinations  of  colors  for  cap, 
shirt,  trunks,  and  sashes  could  be  made  out  by 
the  Racing  Board,  and  racing  men  compelled 
to  ride  in  the  combination  allotted  to  them, 
which  allotment  should  be  made  in  the  order 
in  which  names  were  sent  in  to  the  Racing 
Board.  This  scheme  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages :  it  would  give  each  rider  an  individ- 
uality which  he  now  sadly  lacks  ;  it  would  aid 
the  race  officials  to  follow  the  rider  round  the 
track,  and  it  certainly  would  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  a  race  meet  from  a  spectac- 
ular point  of  view.  Half  the  attractiveness  of 
running  races  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  jockeys 
are  all  clad  in  brilliant-hued  jackets  and  caps. 
Numbers  could  also  be  used,  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  using 
colors  to  distinguish  the  riders,  and  I  hope  the 
matter  will  not  be  dropped  at  the  suggestion 
stage.  If  there  is  anything  impractical  in  the 
idea  I  would  like  to  know  it.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion of  expense,  that  is  nothing,  for  with  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  a  dollar  in  those 
ready-made  dyes  a  man  could  produce  any 
combination  of  colors  he  chose. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  New  York  Division 
falling  into  third  place  in  membership.  It  used 
to  be  nip  and  tuck  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  for  first  place,  but  now  the  Bay 
State  has  a  long  lead  over  any  other  division, 
and  Pennsylvania  has  taken  second  place  from 
our  division.  The  League  seems  to  be  gaining 
strength  in  the  East,  and  is  barely  holding  its 
own  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Why  is 
this,  I  wonder  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  recruiting 
methods  of  Massachusetts  are  better  than  those 
of  other  sections  ?  There  is  a  tremendous  field 
in  the  West,  which  ought  to  produce  big  mem- 
bership, but  somehow  the  results  are  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Put  a  pin  in  the  following  prophecy  :  I  pre- 
dict that  in  the  year  1894,  Chairman  Raymond's 
pet  idea  of  two  classes  in  the  League  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  Mr.  Raymond,  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  last  February,  presented  his 
scheme  of  Class  B,  a  class  which  could  have  its 
expense  paid  by  any  one,  and  one  which  could 
dispose  of  its  prize  openly  and  above  board. 
The  L.  A.  W.  was  not  ready  to  accept  this  ad- 
vanced idea,  and  so  after  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Raymond 
wisely  withdrew  his  proposition,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  if  he  had  insisted  on  its  adoption 
his  personal,  popularity  would  have  carried  it 


through.  He  pr  sferred,  however,  that  time 
should  bring  conviction,  and  if  the  signs  go  for 
anything,  then  I  read  that  at  the  '94  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly,  Class  B  will  be  born, 
and  the  L.  A.  W  will  be  honest  with  itself  and 
acknowledge  openly  what  it  has  been  obliged 
to  wink  at  during  the  past  year  or  lose  a  good 
many  riders.  It  has  taken  some  time  for  me 
to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  L.  A.  W. 
would  have  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
anything  other  than  the  purest  of  amateurs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
race  managers  not  to  accept  the  time  taken  by 
Elliott's  chronograph.  They  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  Mr.  Elliott  display  his  invention  at 
the  race  meets  but  they  still  report  time  in  fifths 
and  not  sixtieths  as  the  chronograph  records  it. 
Possibly  the  fact  that  this  new  invention  has 
not  been  proven  to  be  reliable  has  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  times  at  Chicago  were  not 
reported  in  sixtieths,  although  the  machine  was 
used  during  the  entire  meet.  Speaking  of  elec- 
tric timing,  I  understand  that  this  same  in- 
genious Elliott  proposes  to  try  a  new  way  of 
starting  and  stopping,  at  the  Waltham  track, 
automatically  by  the  rider.  This  idea,  I  know, 
is  not  new,  but  Mr.  E.,  I  believe,  has  some  new 
ideas  of  application  and  method.  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming  when  all  bicycle  races  will  be 
timed  automatically,  and  it  will  be  perfected 
so  that  it  is  simple  and  practical. 

The  Prowler. 

RACING. 

The  International  Tournament  at  Milwaukee, 
August  21st,  was  not  a  satisfactory  affair.  The 
track  was  poor,  and,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Milwaukeeans,  their  local  idol, 
Sanger,  did  not  appear.  The  management 
offered  to  return  the  gate  money,  but  the  crowd 
said,  "  Go  ahead  without  Sanger,"  and  so  they 
went.  In  consequence  of  Sanger's  failure  to 
appear  in  any  of  the  events,  his  club,  "The 
Telegram,"  expelled  him.  The  idol  was  shat- 
tered. 

SUMMARY — FINALS. 

One  mile  novice  —  Tom  Piatt,  first  ;  C.  W. 
Prei,  second  ;  Runkel,  third.     Time,  2m.  56s. 

Two  mile  lap  race — Harry  Tyler,  first ;  W.  W. 
Windle,  second  ;  Gus  Steele,  third.  Time,  5m. 
36  2-5S. 

Two  mile  handicap  —  John  F.  Reitzner  (260 
yds.),  first  ;  W.  C.  Wegner  (250  yds.),  second  ; 
L.  J.  King  (350  yds.),  third.     Time,  4m.  59  1-5S. 

Half-mile  open — George  F.  Taylor,  first  ;  W. 
W.  Windle,  second  ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  third.  Time, 
im.  26s. 

One  mile  international — W.  W.  Windle,  first; 
H.  C.  Tyler,  second;  M.  Dirnberger,  third. 
Time,  2m.  39s. 

One  mile  3m.  class — C.  E  Parks,  first ;  J.  L. 
King,  second.     Time,  2m.  58  2-5S. 

Five  mile  handicap — W.  C.  Wegner  (550yds.), 
first  ;  J.  F.  Reitner  (550  yds.),  second  ;  T.  Statt 
(550  yds  ),  third  ;  C.  H.  Peck  (500  yds.),  fourth  ; 
Gus  Steele  (475  yds.),  fifth.     Time,  13m.  19s. 

At  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  August  18th,  some 
good  racing  was  held.  The  crowd  was  some- 
what disappointed  that  Zimmerman  was  not 
present  to  dispute  premiership  with  the  native 
wonder,  Johnson  (now  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.j. 
Geo  F.  Taylor,  however,  was  on  hand,  and 
showed  the  Western  cyclone  how7  to  win. 
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Quarter  mile  flying  start — M.  F.  Dirnberger, 
first ;  George  F.  Taylor,  second  ;  W.  A.  Rhodes, 
third  ;  H.  W.  Stetson,  fourth.     Time,  28s. 

Two  miles.  5m.  40s.  class — Colie  Bell,  first;  W. 
J.  (Skater)  Martin,  second ;  Anton  Johnson 
third.     Time,  5m.  30s. 

One  mile  handicap  —  H.  P.  Davidson  (160 
yds.),  first ;  Colie  Bell  (150  yds.),  second  ;  W.  A. 
Rhodes  (50  yds.),  third  ;  H.  R.  Stetson  (65  yds.), 
fourth.  Time,  2m.  13  3-4S.  Johnson's  time 
from  scratch,  2m.  15  3-4S. 

One  mile  open,  time  limit,  2m  30s  — J.  P. 
Bliss,  first ;  W.  A.  Rhodes,  second ;  H.  A. 
Githens,  third.  Time,  2m.  38  1-2S.  Run  over 
—J.  P    Bliss,  first  ;  W.  A.  Rhodes,  second  ;  B. 

B.  Bird,  third.     Time,  2m    52s.     No  race. 
Five   mile  international,   time  limit,   14m. — 

Geo  F.  Taylor,  first;  W.  A.  Rhodes,  second; 
M.  Dirnberger,  third;  J.  P.  Bliss,  fourth,  Chi- 
cago, and  John  S.  Johnson,  dead  heat.  Time, 
14m.  12  i-8s.  Run  over,  time  limit  14m.  30s. 
— G.  F.  Taylor,  first ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  second;  J. 
P.  Bliss,  third  ;  M.  Dirnberger,  fourth.  Time, 
14m.  30s. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  meet  is  always  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the  racing 
season,  and  this  year's  two  days'  meet 
was  no  exception.  Windle  and  Tyler  were 
the  only  gilt-edge  men  present,  Sanger  and 
Zimmy  being  at  Columbus.  Windle  cut  the 
flying  quarter  in  competition  in  the  early  part 
of  the  afternoon  to  26  3-5S.,  but  Tyler  didn't 
let  it  rest  there  long,  for  later  on  he  put  the 
figure  to  25  4-5S. 

SUMMARY — FIRST    DAY. 

One  mile  novice — G.  E.  Nettleton,  first  ;  A. 
T.  Astor,  second.     Time,  2m.  43  2-5S. 

Half-mile,   open  —  W.  W.  "Windle,   first;    H. 

C.  Tyler,  second  ;  E.  A.  Nelson,  third.  Time, 
im.  1  2-5S.     Last  quarter  made  in  26  3-5S. 

Half-mile  international — H.  C.  Tyler,  first ; 
W.  W.  Windle,  second  ;  E.  A.  Nelson,  third  ; 
A.  W.  Warren,  fourth.  Time,  im.  12s.  Last 
quarter  in  25  4-5S 

One  mile,  2m.  35s.  class — E.  C.  Bald,  first ;  C. 
T.  Nelson,  second  ;  D.  McLean,  third.  Time, 
2m.  41s. 

One  mile  handicap — E.  C.  Bald  (65  yds  )  first ; 

D.  McLean  (145  yds.),  second  ;  E.  W.  Heyer 
(150  yds.),  third.  Time,  2m.  10  4-5S.  Windle 
and  Tyler,  scratch  men,  did  not  finish. 

One  mile  State  championship — A.  W.  War- 
ren, first ;  F.  R.  Fuller,  second  ;  R.  M.  Alexan- 
der, third.     Time,  2m.  36  2-5S. 

One  mile,  2m.  45s.  class— E.  W  Heyer,  first  ; 
F  R.  Fuller,  second  ;  F.  A.  Landry,  third. 
Time,  2m.  36  2-5S. 

SUMMARY — SECOND    DAY. 

One  mile,  2m.  10s.  class — C.  T.  Nelson,  first  ; 
F.  J.Titus,  second  ;  F.  A.  Landy,  third.  Time, 
2m.  24  3-5  s. 

One  mile  international — W.  W.  Windle,  first  ; 
H.  C.  Tyler,  second  ;  E  C.  Bald,  third;  H.  E. 
Githens   fourth.     Time,  2m   20  2-5S. 

One  mile  handicap,  Connecticut  riders — C. 
R.  Newton  (60  yds.),  first ;  G.  E  Nettleton 
(120  yds.),  second  ;  William  Harding  (65  yds.), 
third.  Time,  2m.  16  1-5S.  Warren  and  Arnold, 
scratch  men,  did  not  finish. 

One  mile  open— H.  C.  Tvler,  first  ;  H.  A. 
Githens,  second  ;  B.  Clark,  third.  Time,  2m. 
22  1-5S. 


One  mile,  2m.  30s.  class— E.  C.  Bald,  first  ;  E. 
A.  Nelson,  second  ;  E.  F.  Miller,  third.  Time, 
2m.  30s. 

Ouarter-mile  open — H.  C.  Tyler,  first ;  E.  C. 
Bald,  second  ;  W.  W.  Windle,  third.  Time, 
30  4-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap  —  G.  E.  Nettleton  (85 
yds.),  first ;  G.  F.  Steizing  (90  yds.),  and  E  A. 
Nelson,  scratch,  tied  for  second  place.  Time, 
im.  3  4-5S 

One  mile  consolation — R.  M.  Alexander,  first  ; 
L.  Foster,  second;  F.  M.  Broadhead,  third. 
Time,  2m.  37  1-5S. 

Records  took  a  shaking  at  Columbus  Septem- 
ber 4th  and  5th,  though  they  were  not  broken. 
Zimmerman  rode  against  time  on  the  4th  in 
2m.  8  4-5S.,  and  Johnson  rode  against  time  in 
2m.  7  1-5S.  on  the  5th. 

SUMMARY— FIRST  DAY. 

One  mile  novice  race — Charles  Kolb,  first ; 
W.  Boyd  Newhall,  second.     Time,  2m.  37s. 

One  mile  handicap — A.  N.  French,  first ;  Con 
Baker  (73  yds.),  second  ;  A.  L.  Baker  (no  yds.), 
third.  Time,  2m.  8s.;  last  quarter,  30  3-5S. 
French  rode  alone  the  last  quarter. 

Two  mile  open — Zimmerman,  first;  John  S. 
Johnson,  second  ;  A.  N.  French,  third  ;  Con 
Baker,  fourth  ;  L.  S.  Meintjes,  fifth.  Time, 
5m.  31  4-5S. 

One  mile,  3m.  class — J.  R.  Brown,  first  ;  F. 
L.  Talley,  second.     Time,  2m.  31  1-5S. 

One  mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first ;  J. 
S.  Johnson,  second  ;  G.  K.  Barrett,  third  ;  G. 
K.  Banker,  fourth  ;  L.  S.  Meintjes,  fifth.  Time, 
2m   28  2-5S  ;  last  quarter,  29  4-5S. 

Half-mile  dash — Zimmerman,  first ;  J.  S. 
Johnson,  second  ;  G.  Banker,  third ;  G.  K. 
Barrett,  fourth.  Time,  im.  133-5S.;  last  quar- 
ter, 30  1-5S. 

One  mile,  2m.  40s.  class — Con  Baker,  first  ; 
E.  C.  Baker,  second.     Time,  2m.  36  1-5S. 

One  mile,  2m.  50s.  class — J.  R.  Browne,  first  ; 
Gus  Steele,  second.     Time,  2m   45  1-5S. 

Five  mile  handicap — E.  V.  Minor,  first  ;  Con 
Baker,  second  ;  L.  S.  Meintjes,  third.  Time, 
12m.  40  1-5S.  Meintjes'  time,  full  distance, 
12m.  56s. 

One  mile  handicap  for  local  riders — Con 
Baker  (scratch),  first ;  A.  L.  Baker  (20  yds.), 
second.     Time,  2m.  25s. 

SUMMARY — SECOND    DAY. 

One  mile  handicap — A.  N.  French  (75  yds.), 
first  ;  Con  Baker  (75  yds.),  second.  Time, 
2m.  15  1-5S. 

Two  mile  open  —  A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first; 
J.  S.  Johnson,  second  ;  L.  S.  Meintjes,  third. 
Time,  5m.  18  2-5S. 

One  mile,  2m .  50s.  class  -  Gus  Steele,  Chicago, 
first ;  J.  R  Browne,  Newark,  second  ;  H.  C. 
Baker,  Columbus,  third.     Time,  2m.  14  1-5S.    ' 

Two  mile  handicap— E.  V.  Minor,  Indian- 
apolis (150  yds.),  first ;  W.  A.  Rhodes  (100  yds.), 
second.     Time,  4m.  52s. 

One  mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first  ;  J. 
S.  Johnson,  second  ;  L.  S.  Meintjes,  third  ;  G. 
K.  Barrett,  fourth.     Time,  2m.  23  1-5S. 

Three  mile  lap  race —A.  A.  Zimmerman,  15 
points,  first  ;  S.  P.  Bliss,  8  points,  second  ;  Gus 
Steele,  7  points,  third.     Time,  8m.  56  3-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap,  two  heats  and  final- 
Second  heat— Won  by  Dirnberger  (20  yds.)  in 
im.  2S.  Final  heat— F.  L.  Talley  (90  yds.), 
first  ;  M!  Dirnberger  (20  yds  ),  second  ;  G.  K. 
Barrett  (15  yds.),  third.     Time,  im.  1  4-5S. 
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OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


He  has  come  !  Brave  herald  of  the  Ice- 
King's  following  train,  gay  in  his  tinted  garb, 
bluff,  brown  October  stands  By  wood  and 
plain,  by  copse  and  marsh,  his  signal-fires  of 
glowing  foliage  flaunt  from  hill  to  plain  the 
cheery  tidings  that  the  Northern  sportsman's 
merriest  month  of  all  the  twelve  has  come. 
Stow  rods  and  tackle  where  they  may  safest 
hibernate,  for  now  begins  the  reign  of  the 
"  twelve-gauge" — or  its  heavier  brother,  if  you 
needs  must  carry  metal  to  your  sport.  August 
yielded  some  alleged  shooting  ;  September  fur- 
nished something  much  better,  'tis  true,  but 
now  we  have  twenty-six  ripe,  ruddy  days,  the 
jolliest  of  the  passing  year.  May  it  rain  on 
none  of  them.  If  rain  it  must,  let  the  heavens 
weep  on  one  of — aye  !  sportsmen  are  generous 
souls — on  all  of  the  five  days  when  right  de- 
mands that  we  learn  how  to  avoid  burning 
brimstone. 

O  !  man  who  looks  askance  at  the  goblet  of 
ice-cold  water  which  the  parched  throat  craves 
at  rising  time  ;  who  first  must  try  his  arm  ere 
stretching  it  falteringly  toward  the  too- 
generously  brimmed  cocktail  ;  who  must  press 
the  button  for  that  same  old  "  Collins  "  ere  he 
dare  trust  the  keen  edge  of  his  own  razor  to  his 
face — this  is  the  month  for  you.  'Twas  a  holiday 
you  had  in  August,  or  at  least  you  imagined  that 
it  was  It  was  restful  in  a  measure,  for  change 
of  toil  rests  one  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  the 
truth  were  known  you  worked  harder  during  the 
holiday  than  you  did  the  month  previous  at 
your  desk,  with  the  one  advantage  that  you 
were  not  penned  within  walls.  You  lounged 
and  danced,  and  flirted  and  courted,  and  drank 
more  wine  and  mixed  stuff  than  you'd  ever 
think  of  doing  at  your  club  at  home — all  of 
which  hurt  more  or  less,  but  other  things  pre- 
vented the  fatality  of  your  holiday  from  fully 
asserting  itself.  The  plunging  struggles  with 
the  surf,  the  sun-baths  upon  the  beach,  the 
yachting  in  whistling  breezes  laden  with  the 
sea's  salt  strength,  the  exercise  at  the  nets,  and 
the  long,  breezy  gallops  in  goodly  company, 
gave  you  your  Indian  tan  and  made  you  look 
like  a  Hercules  outside.  How  about  inside? 
You  know  right  well  that  there  is  a  tremor  and 
an  occasional  jar  in  the  delicate  machinery, 
which  a  thoroughly  healthy  man  never  feels. 
You  think  that  you  are  as  strong  as  a  horse — 
try  one  honest  all-day  tramp  behind  a  brace  of 
good  dogs  and  see  how  you  finish  ;  and  when  the 
work  is  done  give  us  your  truthful  impression 
regarding  the  number  of  leagues  in  that  terrible 
last  mile. 

Every  kind  of  game,  haired,  furred,  or 
feathered,  found  in  the  North   is  now  in  prime 


condition,  and  worthy  quarry  for  Nimrod's  self. 
No  more  easy  potting  of  moulting  birds  or  half- 
grown  young  things  ;  b'g  game  and  small  is  at 
its  best,  Moose,  elk,  cai  bou,  bear,  deer,  water- 
fowl, turkey,  grouse,  cock,  quail,  snipe,  hare 
and  rabbit — a  royal  list  truly  — and  every 
one  strong  and  fat,  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
in  its  best  condition  to  baffle  the  sportsman's 
wiles,  or  to  crown  his  triumph  if  he  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Such  days  as  these  fill  a  man  with  new  life, 
cause  him  to  forget  his  "  Cordage,"  his  "  finan- 
cial stringencies,"  and  his  other  self-inflicted 
torments.  Fresh  from  a  long  October  tramp,  a 
man  might  even  hear  that  'twas  a  "  daughter  " 
instead  of  a  prayed-for  "  son,"  and  there  be  no 
more  squall  about  the  premises  than  usually 
emanates  from  a  freshly-arrived  daughter. 
Now  the  sky  is  blue  as  steel  and  the  water 
crystal  clear  ;  the  air  already  carries  a  trace  of 
Winter's  chilling  breath,  and  braces  one  like  good 
wine.  Between  the  hills  are  hung  gauzy  cur- 
tains of  mist,  half  concealing,  half  enhancing 
the  glowing  glories  of  gorgeous  foliage.  In 
crimson  and  gold  and  bronze,  and  countless 
colors,  the  wizard  hand  of  the  frost-artist  paints 
the  scenery  for  the  sportsman's  stirring  drama. 
Nimrod  true  is  ever  a  close  observer,  and  his 
long,  healthful  tramps  through  lovely  wood- 
lands, o'er  brown,  billowy  plains  ;  his  climbs  up 
rock-ribbed  canyons  ;  his  paddles  o'er  pure  blue 
waters — bring  to  him  many  things  more  elevat- 
ing and  of  more  lasting  satisfaction  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mere  killing  of  any  creature,  or 
of  any  number  of  creatures.  The  reading  of 
riddles  not  to  be  read  in  books  ;  the  peeps  into 
Nature's  mysteries,  where  even  the  microscopic 
eye  of  science  has  never  looked  ;  the  viewing  of 
pictures  the  like  of  which  artist  has  yet  to 
paint  ;  the  teachings  of  silent  sermons  from 
earth,  air  and  sky — these  and  many  more  good 
things  reward  the  strong,  silent  man  who  steals 
'mid  covert  shades,  or  tramps  broad  opens  all 
day  long  behind  his  tireless  dogs. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  out  of  doors  such 
days  as  these,  e'en  though  he  do  no  more  than 
appreciate  Nature's  beauties,  exercise  himself, 
breathe  pure  air,  kick  the  painted  leaves  from 
his  path  as  he  walks,  and  hear  the  patter  of 
falling  mast,  the  chatter  of  jays  and  the  rustling 
of  squirrels  busily  storing  provender  for  bitter 
weather  to  come.  For  the  sportsman  there  are 
rafts  of  wild-fowl  on  lake  and  marsh  ;  in  the 
cover  the  stout  grouse  roars  up  and  vanishes, 
whirling  dead  leaves  as  he  goes  ;  from  the  briers 
and  stubbles  the  quail  spring  in  full  view  and 
whiz  for  sheltering  brush  ;  'mid  the  saplings  the 
woodcock  darts  and  dodges  in  baffling  flight, 
and  in  remoter  wilds  are  trails  and  runways  of 
grander  game  for  those  who  like  to  sleep  on 
North  America  in  a  bedroom  with  walls  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart,  and  earn  their  trophies  by 
hard,  manly  work. 

May  every  good  knight,  leal  and  true,  find 
time  to  slip  away  for  days  or  weeks  this  month 
of  months  ;  may  dogs  be  stanch  and  willing ; 
may  sight,  nerve  and  muscle  do  their  proper 
parts  when  called  upon  ;  may  fair  success  at- 
tend all  sportsmanlike  effort,  and  may  those 
whom  luck  endows  too  richly  stay  the  slaugh- 
tering hand  when  sense  and  reason  and  good 
sportsmanship  warn  that  enough  has  been 
done  to  perfect  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  Octo- 
ber day.  ^d.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL   AND  LOFT. 


KENNEL. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  diseases  which 
dogs,  especially  spaniels  and  other  long-eared 
varieties,  are  subject  to  is  internal  canker  of 
the  ear.  It  is  caused  in  various  ways — from  a 
kick  or  blow,  from  the  ears  being  left  in  a  dirty 
condition,  and  also  seems  to  affect  dogs  con- 
stantly in  the  water,  particularly  dogs  addicted 
to  diving  or  plunging  their  heads  below  the 
surface.  The  above  are  generally  accepted  as 
causes  of  internal  canker,  but  scientists  go  fur- 
ther and  claim  that  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  blood  is  really  the  origin  of  the  trouble. 
My  own  idea  is  that  all  the  causes  mentioned 
may  produce  the  disease,  for  I  have  had  dogs 
develop  canker  while  showing  no  signs  of  blood 
disorder.  There  is  another  form  of  canker, 
termed  external  canker,  which  originates  in 
accidental  injuries,  such  as  scratches  by  briers, 
etc.  This  shows  in  an  ulcerous  sore  forming  on 
the  edge  of  the  ear.  Constant  shaking  of  the 
head  aggravates  this,  and  the  sore  enlarges  as 
it  eats  into  the  substance,  or  flap,  of  the  ear. 
To  cure  this,  wash  the  sore  spot  carefully,  touch 
the  sore  with  tincture  muriate  of  iron  every 
second  day  and  apply  iodoform  ointment  twice 
daily.  The  internal  canker  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  and  should  be  attended  to  the 
moment  its  existence  is  discovered.  It  consists 
of  ulcerous  sores  forming  on  the  inside  of  the 
ear,  which  may  enlarge  until  they  eat  to  the 
bone  and  produce  painful  abscesses.  Long-es- 
tablished cases  are  difficult  to  cure,  and  require 
patient  and  thorough  treatment. 

The  presence  of  internal  canker  is  betrayed 
in  many  ways.  A  dog  afflicted  with  it  objects 
to  having  its  ears  handled  and  constantly 
shakes  its  head,  and  while  scratching  at  the 
butt  of  the  ears  shows  signs  of  suffering.  A 
sudden  whine  or  yelp  greets  a  gentle  pulling 
of  the  ears,  which  no  sound  animal  would 
mind.  Frequently  one  ear  seems  to  hang  flat- 
ter and  lower  on  the  head  than  the  other,  or 
the  dog  presses  one  ear  to  the  ground,  or  whines 
while  shaking  the  head,  or  carries  the  head  to 
one  side  as  though  to  drain  something  from  the 
ear.  There  may  also  be  more  or  less  discharge 
from  the  affected  ear,  accompanied  by  a  most 
unpleasant  odor. 

Cleanliness  is  a  prime  necessity  if  internal 
canker  is  to  be  cured.  Wash  the  ear  thor- 
oughly and  gently  with  warm  water  and  Cas- 
tile soap,  rubbing  carefully  with  a  soft  sponge, 
until  every  vestige  of  discharge  and  dirt  is  re- 
moved. A  small  syringe  may  be  required  to 
clean  the  ear  perfectly ;  if  it  is  used  it  should 
be  as  gently  as  though  the  patient  were  a  child, 
for  dogs  are  nervous  and  a  cankered  ear  very 
sensitive.  "When  the  ear  is  clean,  bright-red 
spots  will  show.  These  can  be  washed  again 
with  warm  water  to  which  carbolic  acid  has  been 
added  in  the  proportion  of  ten  drops  acid  to  one 


quart  water.  This  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinued daily,  using  in  addition  Spratt's  patent 
cure  for  ear  canker  for  local  application.  An- 
other and  simple  remedy,  said  to  be  excellent,, 
is  as  follows  :  Wash  the  ear  thoroughly,  as  de- 
scribed, then  dry  gently,  then  sprinkle  the  sore 
surface  with  dry  calomel  ;  wash  thoroughly 
next  day  and  apply  a  touch  of  Peruvian  bal- 
sam to  the  affected  parts.  Damon. 

LOFT. 

In  December  I  suggested  to  Lieutenant  Peary 
that  pigeons  would  be  of  great  service  in  that 
country  without  facilities,  Greenland,  and 
awakened  an  interest  for  the  birds.  He  asked 
how  and  what  of  the  birds,  but  the  work  done 
by  homing  pigeons  is  as  a  fairy  tale  to  the  ini- 
tiated, and  knowing  if  the  plans  for  the  spring 
and  summer  filled,  the  birds  would  speak  for 
themselves.  I  said  nothing,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped  until  two  weeks  before  the  Falcon 
sailed,  when  I  was  commissioned  to  fit  out 
the  pigeon  wing  of  the  expedition.  That  is,  if 
being  told  to  "  think  out  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  and  get  what  is  wanted  for  it,"  can  be 
dignified  as  a  commission.  But,  the  plans  for 
the  cote  were  furnished  by  Lieutenant  Benson, 
of  Annapolis,  and  in  a  week's  time  it  was  on 
shipboard  and  with  thirty  birds  of  the  best  stock 
in  the  country.  The  plan  for  using  is  to  give 
the  birds  their  liberty  soon  after  the  vessel 
leaves  St.  Johns,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use 
upon  arrival  in  Greenland.  The  cote  is  then  to 
be  transferred  to  shore,  the  birds  to  remain  in 
it  until  winter  when  either  the  cote  will  be 
moved  within  the  house  enclosure,  or  the  birds 
will  be  taken  from  it  and  kept  in  the  peak  of  the 
house  loft,  with  electric  light  to  mark  off  the 
sleeping  and  waking  hours  until  the  sunrise 
again.  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  meteorologist  of  the 
expedition,  will  have  charge  of  the  birds. 

On  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
the  birds  of  A.  J.  Cadwallader  Yardley  were 
used  as  messengers  from  the  Falcon,  the  first 
sent  out  being  from  Bombay  Hook,  when  eight 
hours  out  from  Philadelphia .  The  message  was 
to  Lieutenant  Peary,  at  Hotel  Bartholdi,  New 
York,  and  among  other  things  told  that  the 
Capes  would  be  passed  at  3  o'clock.  This  was 
received  by  him 'before  2  o'clock  and  was  a  very 
welcome  surprise. 

The  gain  for  the  messenger  service  for  the 
year  has  been  very  great,  but  in  the  work 
planned  for  the  summer  and  autumn  much  more 
of  practical  value  will  be  accomplished. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  to  date  is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Messenger  Pigeon  Asso- 
ciation, the  members  agreeing  to  keep  a  few 
birds  on  call  for  messenger  service  and  trained 
as  the  rules  direct.  No  one  is  compelled  to  give 
these  birds  for  use,  but  can  act  his  pleasure. 
Any  member  can  sell  the  service  of  his  birds, 
but  must  do  so  privately  ;  the  association  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  work  done  in  competition 
for  prizes.  The  annual  dues  arefi,  this  money 
to  be  used  to  meet  current  expenses.  The  prize 
fund  is  made  up  of  subscriptions.  When  there 
are  meetings  the  chairman  will  be  chosen.  For 
the  regular  business  there  is  but  one  officer,  the 
secretary-treasurer. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  all  flying  for  record 
is  simply  testing  the  capabilities  for  practical 
uses,  the  advantage  there  is  in  these  experi- 
ments is  apparent.  E.   S.  Starr. 
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LAWN  TENNIS. 

Although  Newport  practically  closes  the  offi- 
cial lawn  tennis  season,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  closes  the  play  of  the  year,  and  on  courts 
from  Lenox  in  the  East  to  Santa  Monica  and 
San  Rafael,  in  the  West,  lawn  tennis  has  been 
in  active  operation.  The  annual  championship 
tournament  of  the  Southern  California  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  held  at  Santa  Monica, 
closed  on  the  2d  of  September,  before  a  very 
large  and  appreciative  audience,  after  a  week  of 
such  tennis  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
South  California.  The  ' '  all  comers  singles  "  was 
successfully  defended  by  R.  P.  Carter,  and  the 
"all  comers  doubles"  was  won  by  Chase 
Brothers,  who  played  perfect  team  work  and 
never  once  interfered  with  one  another.  L.  M. 
Chase  is  a  remarkably  steady  player,  and 
throughout  the  contest  made  a  number  of  seem- 
ingly impossible  returns. 

The  grounds  of  the  Hotel  Rafael  have  been 
gay  with  the  colors  of  the  Oakland,  Olympic 
and  California  Clubs,  whilst  the  Pacific  Coast 
Championship  Tournament  for  Ladies'  Singles 
and  Gentlemen's  Doubles  has  been  fought  out. 
Miss  Bee  Hooper  won  the  Ladies'  Singles  from 
Miss  Susie  Morgan,  9 — 7,  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  1 — 6,  6 — 4. 

The  doubles  was  held  by  the  Hardy  brothers 
of  the  Oakland  Club,  against  Stetson  and  De 
Long,  6—3,  7—5,  6—1. 

At  the  Lenox  Exhibition  Lawn  Tennis,  Fow- 
ler and  Kuhn  beat  Hobart  and  Talmage,  5 — 7, 
6 — 4,  6 — 4,  and  Chase  and  Wren  beat  the 
winners,  6 — 2,  6 — o. 

At  Newport,  lawn  tennis  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing nature  closed  on  the  14th  of  September,  with 
the  victory  of  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Albert 
Stevens  in  "mixed  doubles."  An  untoward 
accident  to  Miss  Fannie  Taylor  precluded  her 
completing  the  contest  with  her  partner,  Baron 
Fallon. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Lawn  Tennis  Club  held 
their  Labor  Day  club  tournament  on  the  club 
grounds,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  127th  street. 
The  event  was  a  handicap  on  the  point  system, 
48  points  constituting  a  match.  The  score  fol- 
lows : 

Men's  singles  :  First  round — H.  L.  Follette, 
15,  defeated  W.  A.  Jones,  12,  by  default ;  E. 
Barnard,  5,  defeated  E.  B.  Proudfit,  15,  48 — 41; 
A.  D.  Kenyon,  12,  defeated  E.  A.  Shipman,  18, 
48 — 41  ;  H.  D.  Lounsbery,  18,  defeated  E.  Cobb, 
36,  48—45- 

Second  round — H.  L.  Follette,  15,  defeated  E. 
Barnard,  5,  48 — 47;  A.  D.  Kenyon,  12,  defeated 
H.  D.  Lounsbery,  18,  48 — 39. 

Final  round — H.  L.  Follette,  15,  defeated  A. 
D.  Kenyon,  12,  48—39.  F.  A.  Kellogg. 


CRICKET. 

The  fixtures  arranged  for  the  Australian 
Cricket  Team  who,  on  their  way  home,  are  to 
make  a  tour  in  this  country  during  the  fall,  are 
as  follows  : 

Philadelphia  (Elmwood),  September  29,  30  and  Octo- 
ber 2. 

New  York  (Staten  Island),  October  3,  4  and  5. 
Philadelphia  (Manheim),  October  6,  7  and  9. 
Boston,  October  11  and  12. 
Toronto,  October  14,  16  and  17. 
Detroit,  October  18  and  19. 
Chicago,  October  21,  23  and  24. 

The  twentieth  annual  international  match  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  played  on 
the  Rosedale  grounds,  Toronto,  September  11, 
12  and  13,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  United 
States  by  four  wickets.  The  Canadians  started 
the  batting  and  were  soon  all  disposed  of.  At 
the  early  part  of  the  innings  it  looked  almost 
as  though  the  result  would  be  as  disastrous 
to  them  as  their  last  year's  contest ;  eight  of 
their  wickets  fell  for  the  small  total  of  26  runs, 
but  fortunately  Gillespie  and  Lyon  rendered 
very  good  assistance,  and  the  inning  finished 
for  87  runs.  The  United  States  compiled  177 
in  the  first  innings.  This  year  the  principal 
run-getting  fell  to  Brown  and  Thomson,  who 
both  exhibited  first-class  cricket  ;  the  latter  hit 
very  vigorously,  frequently  sending  the  ball  to 
the  boundary  and  twice  over  the  fence  for  six. 
The  Canadians  showed  great  improvement  in 
their  second  innings.     The  scores  in  full  were  : 

united  states. 

First  Inning.  Second  Inning. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  D.  Saun- 
ders b.  Laing 13  b.  Laing 30 

R.  D.  Brown,  b.  Laing 53  c.  Laing  b.  Gillespie.  21 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Laing 3  b.  Laing 9 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  Laing  b. 
Grews 15  b.  Laing 6 

J.  W.  Muir,  b.  Laing 8  b.  Gillespie 23 

P.  W.  Ralston,  c.  Saunders 
b.  Grews  o  not  out 28 

T.  H.  Dixon,  St.  D.  Saun- 
ders b.  Laing 2 

E.  M.  Cregar,  st.  D.  Laing.  11  not  out o 

A.  C.  Thomson,  not  out 52  b.  Laing 22 

L.  A.  Biddle,  c.  Martin  b. 
Bristowe  2 

C.  Cowperthwaite,  c.  and 
b.  Laing 4 

Extras 13  Extras 8 

Total i77     Total 147 


First  Inning. 
P.  C.  Goldingham,  c.  Rals- 
ton b.  Patterson 6 

A.  F.   Martin,   c.  Wood  b. 

Muir 6 

Rev.  F.  W.  Terry,  c.  Patter- 
son b.  Muir 3 

H.   Hansard,    c.    Biddle  b. 

Muir 1 

J.  M.   Laing,   c.   Bohlen  b. 

Patterson o 

D.  W.  Saunders,  b.  Patter- 
son   o 

T.  Saunders,  b.  Muir  5 

A.  Gillespie,  c.  Ralston  b. 

Cowperthwaite 25 

M.  G.  Bristowe,  b.  Muir o 

G.  S.  Lyon,  not  out 30 

F.  Grew,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Muir. . .  5 
Extras 6 


Second  Inning. 
c.  and  b.  Brown 50 

b.  Patterson 2 

run  out in 

c.  Ralston  b.  Brown . .     5 

c.  Wood  b.  Brown....     4 

b.  Brown 7 

not  out 15 

b.  Cowperthwaite 13 

b.  Muir 3 

c.  Wood,  b.  Patterson    2 

c.  and  b.  Brown 3 

Extras 21 


Total 87      Total 236 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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Rugs 


We  have  placed  on  sale  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  stock  of 

Antique    and   Modern 
Oriental    Rugs, 

at  prices  from 

25  to  75   per  cent,  less 

than  formerly  marked. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane, 

Broadway,  18th  and  19th  Sts., 
New  York. 


GET  YOUR  PUPPIES 

SAFELY  OVER  THE 

CRITICAL    WEANING  STAGE 

BY  USING 

SPRATTS 


PBPSIflATED 


It  is  intended  for  use  in  cases  where  puppies,  through 
weak  digestive  powers,  are  unable  to  assimilate  their  food, 
and  in  consequence  do  not  thrive.  Also  especially  valuable 
for  getting  puppies  and  adult  dogs  into  condition  for  shows. 

Tins,  25  and  50  cents. 

Pamphlet  on  Canine  Diseases  mailed  gratis. 
Common  Sense  of  Dog  Doctoring,  28c.  by  mail. 
SPEATTS    PATENT     (AMERICAN)     LIMITED, 
239-245  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DEMAND  POND'S 
EXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL   IMITATIONS. 


FAC-SI  M  I 

BOTTLE    W 
BUFF    WRAPPER 


To  "ftp  e  /r\a  r\ufa  cTuTe  ofTrJij)  lob  a  c  co,, 
ufe  l\aVe^iyer\  tf\e  n\ojf  careful 
aTTenJfoJA  ar\d  if[e  benefil7ofqany 
years  experience,  idecou'd  qoT 
improve  Hfe  quality  ffpaid  double 
IKe  pri  c  e .        JABVbmi  3r05 . 


^F  Bruises 
'!L  Catarrh 

II  ^F  Burns 

U&E  Piles 

POND'S 
EXTRACT 

It  will  Ouve. 


When  corresponding  -with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Outing. 


PLEASURE   TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS. 


With  the  first  tinge  in  the  Northern  foliage, 
the  first  tang  in  the  morning  air,  the  questions 
loom  large  in  many  a  home  :  Where  shall  we 
find  a  pleasant  refuge  in  the  coming  Winter? 
Where  can  we  combine  the  elegancies  and  com- 
forts of  a  modern  home  with  the  diversions  of 
society,  and  balmy  air  with  pastimes  and  sport? 
Nature  and  experience  answer,  Bermuda ! 
There  Nature  has  spread  her  most  alluring 
charms.  Magnificent  land  and  sea  scapes  spread 
on  every  side  in  picturesque  profusion,  and 
foliage  and  flowers  new  in  form  and  marvelous 
in  beauty  cover  every  nook  in  tropical  profu- 
sion. The  whole  scene  is  ideal  and  bewitching. 
The  deep  blue  of  the  boundless  ocean  circles  the 
horizon  with  harmonious  tonings  of  turquoise- 
blues  and  opal-greens,  and  the  sea-borne  breeze, 
tempered  by  the  Gulf  stream,  brings  healing  on 
its  wings  ;  whilst  the  life  on  the  ocean  brave, 
the  active  and  ever  present  fisherman,  plying 
the  oar  or  gathering  in  the  seine  sparkling  with 
phosphorescent  twinkles  out  of  a  sea  of  pale  blue 
velvet,  gives  ever  welcome  animation  to  the 
scene.  Nature  and  enterprise  combine  to  pro- 
duce all  the  surroundings  which  are  to  the  ail- 
ing a  necessity,  and  to  those  in  perfect  health  a 
joy  and  a  delight.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
land  of  the  Lotos-eater,  the  vigorous  can  sail 
the  yacht  midst  the  island-dotted  waters  of  the 
great  Sound,  paddle  his  canoe  within  the  wel- 
come shade  of  its  cedar  and  palmetto-covered 
shores,  fish  with  hook  and  line  to  his  heart's 
content  in  the  shell-lined  crescent  of  Somerset 
Long  Bay,  and  cook  his  catch  on  the  level- 
margined  beach,  midst  dense  masses  of  sea 
lavender  and  the  creeping  vines  of  the  myriad- 
flowering  convolvulus,  or  cycle  over  perfect 
roads,  through  scenes  surpassing  imagination 
and  beggaring  description.  The  Hotel  Hamil- 
ton and  The  Princess  will  soon  open,  and  those 
desiring  apartments  should  correspond  prompt- 
ly.    (See  advertising  pages  xxxvii.  and  xliv.) 

The  cynic  who  said  "  life  would  be  tolerable 
but  for  its  pleasures  "  really  meant  that  in  his 
day  the  discomforts  of  travel  kicked  the 
"beam  and  robbed  it  of  all  its  joys.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  our  day,  and  never  heard  of  the  lux- 
urious manner  in  which  one  may  travel  on  the 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Company's  steam- 
ers. Every  February  they  dispatch  the  Fiirst 
Bismarck  on  a  nine  weeks'  excursion  round  the 
circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Holy  Land.  No  vision  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  equals  the  splendor  of  such  a 
journey  in  such  a  palace  home.  The  prospect 
of  such  a  trip  outlined  in  our  advertising  pages 
v.  and  vi.  (which  please  read)  stirs  the  blood 
like  a  clarion  and  calls  up  long-cherished  hopes 
to  realization.  The  last  barrier  of  excuse  has 
been  broken  down. 

Firearms  and  cutlery  bearing  the  well-known 
name  of  "  Stevens,"  may  be  safely  purchased 
without  critical  examination,  for  nothing  but 
the  best  goods  that  skilled  labor  can  produce 
from  the  finest  material  ever  leaves  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 
of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  The  firm  is  perhaps 
L»est  known  by  its  rifles,  pocket  rifles  and  pistols, 
which  are  used  by  sportsmen  and  explorers 
everywhere. 


Armies  of  tourists  will,  during  these  de- 
lightful autumn  days,  travel  westward  from 
New  York,  New  England  and  Philadelphia,  to 
the  wonderful  "  White  City  "  on  Lake  Michigan, 
where  products  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  in- 
dustries of  the  world  are  centered  in  an  Exposi- 
tion worthy  of  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
world's  most  wonderful  continent.  Many 
routes  of  travel  will  be  thronged  with  eager  pil- 
grims, and  among  the  great  railway  systems 
none  offers  more  attractions  than  the  "  Scenic 
Lehigh  Valley  Route,"  of  the  Reading  railroad. 
Perhaps  not  even  in  all  picturesque  America, 
can  so  many  masterpieces  of  Nature's  handi- 
work be  found  in  a  region  of  the  same  extent  as 
along  the  "  Scenic  Lehigh  Valley  Route." 

Among  firms  that  have  gained  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  fame  by  careful  attention  to  business 
and  excellence  of  goods  are  Von  Lengerke  & 
Detmold,  the  well-known  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  high-class  firearms  and  fishing 
tackle.  At  their  show-rooms,  8  Murray  street, 
New  York,  a  very  complete  and  wisely  selected 
stock  of  general  sporting  goods  and  novelties 
will  please  the  fancy  of  the  more  experienced 
sportsman's  eye.  Among  specialties  of  the 
firm  are  superbly  finished  "featherweight" 
Francotte  field  guns  for  men  and  women ; 
hand-loaded  shells,  building  and  repairing 
extra  fine  rods,  imported  artificial  baits,  and 
nitro  powders.  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold  are 
also  agents  for  the  Warwick  cycle,  which  is 
selling  at  the  cut  rate  of  $85.  This  is  a  rare 
chance  for  a  good  bargain.  Catalogue  of  spe- 
cialties mailed  for  two-cent  stamp. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  question  of 
life  being  worth  living  depends  upon  the  liver. 
Just  as  true  is  it  that  the  liver  depends  upon 
the  living  ;  too  good  living  entails  disorders 
which  frequently  make  life  a  burden.  In  such 
cases  a  corrective  like  Beecham's  world-famous 
pills  is  simply  invaluable. 

Are  you  going  hunting  this  fall,  or  will  you 
be  in  any  of  those  most  undesirable  parts  of  the 
country  where  honest  wines  and  liquors  flourish 
not,  and  where  scientific  bar-tending  is  un- 
known ?  If  so,  and  you  favor  an  appetizer,  no 
more,  before  dinner,  take  a  bottle  of  the  famous 
"  Club  Cocktails,"  mixed  for  the  purpose  by  G. 
F.  Heublein  &  Bro  ,  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
"Clubs"  are  really  better  cocktails  than  are 
served  over  many  a  popular  bar.  Consult  ad- 
vertisement on  page  1. 

CONSUMPTION    CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper. 
W.  A.  NO  YES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RE    STRONG 

and  represent  your  col- 
lege or  school  on  the 
football  field,  and  in 
other    athletic     events. 


BY  to 


HEALTH 

and 

STRENGTH. 


A  system  of  treatment  for  the  general  care 
of  the  human  body,  with  directions  for  the 
special"  development  of  each  and  every 
muscle.      By  Prof.  J.  R.  Judd 


COMPLETE  AND 
COMPREHENSIVE, 


FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 
AND  ATHLETES. 


Fully   Illustrated. 


U.C5 


Should  be  in   the  library  of  every 
college  student.  «\-  ^•^. 

Invaluable  to  those  in  training  for  athletic  events. 

The  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  gym- 
nasium as  an  athletic  trainer.  Conneff  is  making  his 
records  now  as  a  result  of  Prof.  Judd's  training. 

A  special  feature  is  the  author's  idea  of  making 
exercise  and  development  pleasurable  instead  of  dull, 
uninteresting  labor. 

Price,  $1.50. 


$3.50 


This  excellent  work  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  for  $1.50, 
or  together  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  "OUTING"  for 

THE  OUTING  GO.,  Ltd., 

239  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW   YORK. 


"Mrs.  Falchion,"  by  Gilbert  Parker,  is  a 
story  of  absorbing  interest,  both  by  reason  of 
its  clever  plot  and  its' strength  of  situation  and 
character.  Excellent  literary  workmanship 
characterizes  every  page  of  the  book,  giving  to 
it  dramatic  force  and  action,  amid  vivid  pict- 
ures of  the  antipodal  localities  in  which  the 
scenes  are  laid.  Mrs.  Falchion  is  introduced 
on  a  voyage  to  her  former  home  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  her  husband  had  committed 
a  crime  in  order  to  cater  to  her  luxurious  needs. 
By  his  act  she  considers  him  dead  to  her  world, 
and  maintains  this  position  even  against  his 
pleading  for  reinstatement  and  forgiveness. 
He  attempts  suicide,  and,  as  she  supposes,  suc- 
ceeds. Mrs.  Falchion  next  appears  among  the 
pines  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  where  Roscoe  Gait,  a 
clergyman,  in  love  with  a  provincial  beauty,  is 
threatened  by  her  cruelty.  Gait  was  formerly 
a  naval  officer  and  had  wronged  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Falchion.  Mrs.  Falchion  holds  this  secret 
as  a  weapon  over  the  padre's  head,  but  the 
blow  is  averted  at  the  end  by  dramatic  events, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  soften- 
ing of  the  heart  of  the  tigress  and  the  return  of 
her  husband,  who  still  loves  her.  Such  a  char- 
acter, when  given  only  in  bare  detail,  may 
seem  overdrawn,  yet  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
situations.  [Home  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.] 

"  All  Along  the  River,"  by  M.  E.  Braddon, 
is  a  fascinating  story,  somewhat  melodramatic 
in  its  situations,  yet  the  sensational  features 
are  tempered  by  excellent  literary  work.  An 
English  major,  well  on  in  years,  goes  to  India, 
leaving  his  young  wife  at  home  in  "  A  Cornish 
Nest."  A  handsome  young  lord  on  a  neighbor- 
ing estate  admires  Mrs.  Disney,  and  in  an 
unlordly  manner  kidnaps  her  on  to  his  lord- 
ship's yacht.  Misunderstanding,  suffering  and 
other  complications  end  in  forgiveness,  and 
death  lends  tranquility.  [Cassell  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.] 

"Dr.  Latimer,"  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham, 
is  a  romantic  tale.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
vicinity  of  Casco  Bay.  Three  young  women 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  their  own  abilities  build 
a  flat  at  a  fashionable  resort  and  there  meet 
Dr.  Latimer,  who  supposes  himself  a  widower. 
His  attachment  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  is 
sincere,  and  the  discovery  that  his  wife  is 
living  is  only  a  temporary  check  to  the  attach- 
ment, inasmuch  as  she  presently  dies.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  in  Dr.  Latimer  a  very 
strong  character  is  created.  Besides  the  dra- 
matic features  there  are  many  pretty  scenes 
of  home  life,  lightened  by  the  company  of  little 
ones.  It  is  a  strong  and  wholesome  book  for 
family  reading.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.] 


"  The  Last  Tenant,"  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  is  a 
well  written  story  of  a  sensational  nature.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  London  and  in  Paris,  and  the 
characters  are  so  strong  and  the  incidents 
so  dramatic  that  interest  in  the  narrative  is 
well  maintained  even  to  the  tragic  yet  satis- 
factory ending.  [Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.] 

The  glamour,  fascination,  and  temptation 
surrounding  the  stage  are  brilliantly  delineated 
in  "  The  Skirts  of  Chance,"  by  Capt.  Alfred 
Thompson,  the  prize  novelette  published  in 
"Tales  from  Town  Topics,  No.  9."  Leona 
Fabulo,  the  heroine,  is  a  premiere  dansense 
of  fascinating  beauty  and  exceptional  grace, 
and  her  struggles  and  triumphs  and  love  for 
the  Hon.  Bertie  Margorel — a  cad  of  the  first 
water — makes  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
absorbing  reading.  Vivid  pen  pictures  of 
London  and  Continental  Europe  abound  in  the 
story,  and  European  life  at  high  pressure 
is  faithfully  described.  The  bright  miscella- 
neous matter  following  the  story  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  preceding  issue  of  "Tales  from 
Town  Topics." — [Town  Topics,  New  York.] 

"  Old  Miss  Audrey,"  a  chronicle  of  a  quiet 
village,  is  a  story  with  a  high  moral  purpose. 
The  leading  character,  Miss  Audrey,  is  one 
of  those  that  bring  light  and  sunshine  to  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  the  force 
of  the  story  lies  in  demonstrating  the  moral 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  younger  asso- 
ciates of  both  sexes.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Chicago  ] 

"  The  Woman's  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Law,"  by  Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  although  in- 
tended for  all  students,  is  especially  prepared 
for  the  use  of  women,  in  their  clubs,  unions,  or 
any  organizations  where  it  is  important  to  con- 
duct meetings  properly.  Parliamentary  prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  given,  the  reasons  why 
certain  things  are  done  are  explained,  and 
(which  is  still  more  esential)  these  are  supple- 
mented by  practical  illustrations,  in  dialogue 
form,  which  makes  so  clear  the  points  pre- 
sented that  the  most  inexperienced  person  can- 
not fail  to  understand  them.  The  book  is 
made  as  elementary  and  simple  as  possible, — 
containing  all  the  minute  details  of  presiding, 
of  debating,  of  making  motions,  of  voting,  etc., 
etc. , — while  at  the  same  time  it  omits  nothing 
which  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, rules  and  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
[Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.] 

Books  received — "The  Redemption  of  Ed- 
ward Strahan,"  by  W.  J.  Dawson  [Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.] 
"  The  Last  Tenant,"  by  B.  L.  Farjeon  [Cassell 
Pub.  Co.,  New  York.]  "The  Death  of  the 
Discoverer,"  by  Willis  Steell  [Hillier,  Murray 
&Co.,  Philadelphia.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  "  OUTING "  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  G.  T.,  Boston,  Mass.— We  still  have  no 
reason  to  alter  our  judgment  about  the  courses. 
Both,  as  said  before,  are  equally  safe.  The 
sheet  being  made  fast  makes  no  difference. 
The  helmsman,  by  luffing  or  keeping  away  or 
letting  go  the  halyards,  can  always  have  com- 
mand of  the  boat.  With  the  wind  abeam,  as 
in  course  No.  i,  the  yacht  would  doubtless 
make  the  io}4  miles  quicker  than  the  boat  on 
course  No.  2  could  make  the  14  miles,  especially 
as  when  she  rounded  the  mark  at  No.  3  and 
hauled  her  wind,  she  would  find  that  her  sheet 
was  not  trimmed  in  close  enough,  and  her  way 
would  doubtless  be  lessened.  Our  answer, 
therefore,  to  the  queries  is  still  that  course  No. 
1  to  2  ought  to  be  sailed  over  quickest,  and  both 
are  equally  safe, 

F.  O. ,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. — Your  question  ad- 
mits of  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  answer. 
We  recommend  Dr.  Church's  Vegetable  Lotion 
because  we  have  used  it  and  proved  its  efficacy 
under  a  great  variety  of  tests .  As  a  relief  to 
the.  skin  irritations  from  summer's  heat  and  in- 
sect bites  it  is  invaluable,  as  well  as  after  close 
shaving. 

Peterborough. — (1)  Why  do  canoes  have 
two  f or'ard  mast  tubes  ? —  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule.  The  ordinary  cruising  or  racing  canoe 
is  rigged  with  two  masts  and  two  sails — the 
mainmast  being  stepped  as  near  the  stem  as 
possible.  These  two  sails  should  balance  on 
the  wind.  If  the  wind  should  increase  in  power 
greatly  while  one  is  sailing,  the  mizzen  can  be 
lowered  ;  but  the  canoe  will  not  sail  well  to 
windward  with  the  mainsail  way  up  forward. 
The  extra  forward  tube  was  first  put  in  a  canoe 
by  a  racing  man  who  wanted  to  be  able  to  sail 
his  canoe  well  on  the  wind  with  only  one  sail 
sst ;  and  he  succeeded  by  the  use  of  the  extra 
tube  (placed  about  three  feet  from  the  bow),  in 
which  the  mainmast  is  stepped,  being  shifted 
back  from  its  usual  position .  The  mizzen  can 
also  be  set  in  this  position  in  a  very  hard  blow. 
The  beginner  in  learning  to  sail  a  canoe  should 
try  one  sail  for  the  first  few  trips. 

(2)  Is  a  15x28  canoe  large  enough  to  be  used  for 
tandem  with  a  crew  averaging  140  pounds?— You 
mean  a  crew  of  280  pounds,  140  pounds  each  and 
not  70  pounds — 70  pound  men  are  scarce.  The 
weight  is  not  as  important  a  matter  as  the 
height  of  the  men.  The  above  canoe  will  easily 
float  two  men  of  140  pounds  each.  They  may 
be  comfortable  if  the  cockpit  is  large  enough  ; 
but  for  speed,  comfort  and  safety,  a  16  x  30 
canoe  is  far  better  for  a  tandem  crew  than  one 
15x28.  Three  men  once  paddled  a  mile  in  a 
10^  x  26  canoe,  their  total  weight  being  about 
400  pounds,  and  the  writer  has  seen  five  men  in 
and  on  a  15x30  canoe.  The  size  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  so  to  speak,  and  depends  on  what  the 
canoe  is  expected  to  do  and  to  be. 

E.  B.  B.,  Grand  Rapids, — We  can  supply 
you  with  Biddle's  "Amateur  Sailing,"  Pres- 
cott's  "  Boat  Sailing  and  Management,"  "  Fore 
and  Aft  Seamanship,"  and  "  The  Simple  Ele- 
ments of  Navigation. "  These  works  give  you 
all  the  elementary  knowledge  you  want . 

W.  C.  T. ,  Lebanon,  O. — Two  opponents  are 
playing  two  balls  each,  and  all  four  balls  are 
"  rovers,"  and  are  near  the  last  stake.     A,  who 


is  now  playing,  plays  Ms  balls  by  "  loose  cro- 
quet," and  one  hits  the  stake,  lodging  solidly 
between  the  stake  and  the  ball  which  he  struck 
with  his  mallet.  B,  his  opponent,  urges  that 
the  ball  between  the  stake  and  the  other  ball 
cannot  be  removed  until  the  play  is  finished, 
and  that  he  (B)  may  play  on  the  ball  farthest 
from  the  stake  unless  A  chooses  to  strike  away. 
Query  :  Can  or  cannot  the  middle  ball  of  A  be 
picked  out,  thus  allowing  A  to  win  the  game  by 
his  next  stroke,  when  B  would  otherwise  win  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  middle  ball  dead  before 
the  play  of  A  is  finished  ?  Answer :  A  cannot 
remove  his  ball  to  make  way  for  the  other  ball 
to  hit  the  stake.  His  other  ball  may  or  may 
not,  as  it  chooses,  play  on  any  other  ball  that 
may  be  near  upon  which  he  is  alive.  A's  first 
ball,  therefore,  although  it  has  hit  the  stake, 
is  not  out,  and  may  be  played  upon  by  B's  next 
ball  to  make  •  ay  for  his  own  balls  to  go  out. 
See  "  National  Rules,"  Nos.  51  and  52. 

Pise  at  or. — Black  bass  is  now  to  be  found  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  are  common  in  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  most  of  the  tributary  waters. 
The  large  and  small-mouthed  varieties  inhabit 
the  same  waters,  and  quite  frequently  a  day's 
catch  will  include  both  varieties.  It  is  sad, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  glory  of  the 
dear  old  "North  Woods,"  as  far  as  trout- 
fishing  is  concerned,  has  departed,  perhaps 
never  to  return.  What  netting  and  set-lining 
failed  to  accomplish,  spearing  and  stocking 
with  pickerel  and  black-bass  has ;  and  the 
trout-fishing  of  the  Adirondacks,  excepting  in 
private  waters,  and  at  clubs,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Harry  E.  W. ,  Nashua,  Iowa.  —  The  ama- 
teur record  for  standing  long  jump.with  weights, 
is  12  ft.  91^  in.,  by  L.  Helwig,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
J884  ;  for  standing  long  jump,  without  weights, 
18 ft.  qZ£  in.,  by  A.  P.  Schwaner,  Travers  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.,  1892,  and  for  standing  high,  with- 
out weights,  5  ft.  2>%  in. .  hy  A.  P.  Schwaner. 

B.  S.,Malone,  N.Y.—  Apply  to  E.  J,  Sul- 
livan, 241  Broadway,  New  York,  the  secretary, 
for  rules  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  to  secretary 
L.  A.  W.,  headquarters,  Room  12,  Pearl  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  racing  rules. 

Captain. — The  weight  of  your  crew  is,  al- 
most the  ideal  one.  A  glance  at  the  heights  of 
the  men  shows  them  to  be  a  very  even  lot. 
The  weights  are  also  well  distributed.  No.  2  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  tall  for  his  position.  The  men 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  keep  the  boat  on 
an  even  keel.  Avery  good  way  to  cure  this  fault 
is  to  have  them  row  their  hands  in  high  on  their 
chests,  drop  them  down  smartly  and  perpendic- 
ularly before  feathering  the  oar,  shoot  them 
out  and  then  raise  them  gradually  as  they  fea- 
ther and  swing  forward.  If  the  boat  rolls  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  a  slight  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  the  hands  on  the  swing  forward  will 
bring  it  on  an  even  keel.  This  is  a  well-known 
'  -  waterman's  "  device. 

A  Perplexed  Machinist. — The  frame  is  one 
solid  casting,  there  being  no  joints  and  no 
hollow  parts.  Of  course  the  bearing  parts,  the 
rims,  and  spokes  are  of  steel,  for  aluminum  has 
not  yet  been  made  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  friction  as  well  as  steel. 


OUR    THEATRICAL    PLAYGROUND. 


The  season  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater 
opened  successfully  with  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  in 
"  In  Mizzoura,"  a  drama  by  Augustus  Thomas. 
Mr.  Goodwin  takes  the  character  of  a  sheriff  of 
the  wild  Southwest,  ingenuous,  magnanimous 
and  intrepid.  The  assuming  of  such  a  role  in  his 
entry  into  serious  dramatic  realms  was  a  some- 
what bold  experiment,  yet  both  he  and  the  play 
have  made  a  decided  success.  The  chief  fault 
to  be  found  by  Goodwin's  admirers  is  that  he  is 
made  less  prominent  than  in  his  previous  pro- 
ductions. The  scenes,  although  commonplace 
in  subject,  are  quaint  and  lifelike,  and  what- 
ever may  be  lacking  in  dramatic  force  seems 
to  be  made  up  by  effective  simplicity  and  the 
clever  acting  by  which  the  strong  cast  maintain 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  audience. 

"  Sheridan,  or  The  Maid  of  Bath,"  at  the 
Lyceum,  has  gained  a  decided  success,  not  only 
for  Mr.  E.H.Sothern,  who  appears  in  a  part  most 
admirably  fitted  for  him,  but  also  for  the  drama- 
tist, Mr.  Paul  M.  Potter,  who  has  dealt  with 
dignified  subjects  with  dignity  and  wonderful 
skill.  The  plot  involves  the  story  of  the  at- 
tachment that  sprang  up  between  Miss  Lin- 
lay,  a  daughter  of  a  musician  in  Bath,  and 
Sheridan,  the  dramatist,  and  is  carried  out 
so  as  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  age. 
Miss  Grace  Kimball,  the  Maid  of  Bath,  is 
charming  both  to  see  and  to  hear,  and  as  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Sothern  is  seen  at  his  best.  Every  de- 
tail in  the  performance  bespeaks  study  and 
taste.  The  scenery  and  costumes  are  artistic 
and  gorgeous,  and  the  cast  admirable. 

Koster  and  Bial's  new  music  hall,  on  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  continues  to  attract  lovers  of  the 
vaudeville.  It  has  proved  to  be  the  old  Koster 
and  Bial  embellished  in  many  respects,  and  re- 
set with  most  gorgeous  and  artistic  appoint- 
ments. The  vaudeville  includes  many  of  the  old 
favorites,  with  additional  attractions,  the  most 
pleasing  of  which  is  the  grand  ballet  "  Ver- 
sailles," from  the  "  Talisman."  This  beautiful 
spectacle  with  its  pretty  music  concludes  an  en- 
tertainment that  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind 
ever  given  in  this  country. 

Although  the  "Black  Crook"  has  never 
been  presented  with  more  magnificence  than 
displayed  in  the  present  production,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  engagement  promises  to  eclipse 
all  previous  efforts  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music.  Changes  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  made 
in  the  marches,  ballets  and  costumes,  and  vari- 
ous novelties  will  be  introduced  in  place  of 
the  older  ones.  In  the  specialty  line  also  there 
will  be  numerous  changes,  embracing  songs, 
dances  and  duets.  Signor  Bianchifiori  and 
Mile.  Staccioni  will  appear  in  new  solo  and  duet 
dances,  and  the  Danish  singers  and  warblers, 
Dagmar  and  De  Celle,  will  have  an  entirely 
new  repertory,  and  will  appear  in  new  and 
picturesque  costumes. 

Niklo's,  for  a  long  time  the  home  of  spectac- 
ular drama,  has  been  revived  in  popularity  by 
the  production  of  "  A  Trip  to  Mars,"  a  play 
abounding  in  gorgeous  spectacles,  marvelous 
changes  and  effects.  Besides  the  scenic  display, 
brilliant  ballets  and  marches,  the  production  is 


made  especially  attractive  by  the  presence  of 
"The  Liliputians,"  those  droll  little  merry- 
makers who  always  create  laughter  by  their 
fascinating  songs  and  dances.  The  plot  of  the 
play  is  entirely  fanciful,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  understand  it  to  enjoy  the  performance.  A 
novel  scene  is  the  supposed  flight  of  the  profes- 
sor's party  from  the  Earth  to  Mars,  in  which  a 
half  dozen  little  people  appear  suspended  in 
mid  air,  their  heads  only  in  sight.  The  spec- 
tacular features,  elaborate  and  handsome  as 
they  are,  do  not  obscure  these  little  folks,  and 
their  parts  of  the  performance  were  especially 
liked,  Franz  Ebert  and  Adolf  Zink  dominating. 

Ladies  and  children  know  that  the  word 
"  Proctor's  "  is  a  trade  mark  that  guarantees 
excellence,  and  that  any  entertainment  given 
under  that  name  will  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
objectionable  features  and  given  by  the  best 
artists.  Every  kind  of  a  specialty  known  to  a 
vaudeville  stage  is  presented  at  Proctor's 
Twenty-third  Street  Theatre.  Prominent 
among  those  who  appear  are  :  Master  Wilfred 
Young,  the  phenomenal  boy  soprano  ;  Long  and 
Edwards,  the  aerial  marvels  ;  Harry  Watson 
and  Alice  Hutchins,  sketch  artists  ;  The  Big  4 
(Smith,  Kennedy,  Martin  and  Quinn);  Annie 
Suits,  character  songs  and  dances  ;  Clivette,  the 
marvelous  juggler  and  shadowgraphist  ;  Lillie 
Weston,  American  musical  phenomenon  ;  Mar- 
tinette  Bros.  (Maurice,  Edward,  Harry),  the 
celebrated  acrobats  ;  Swedish  lady  quartette, 
vocal  selections  ;  James  McEvoy,  in  his  original 
songs  and  ways  ;  Louise  Dempsey,  character 
change  artist  ;  Walsh  and  Mullelly,  refined  Irish 
comedians,  vocalists  and  dancers  ;  Lloyd  Sis- 
ters, songs  and  dances  ;  Billy  Carter,  the  only 
banjoist ;  Jessie  Thomas,  prima  donna  soprano  ; 
The  Nawns  (Thomas  and  Hattie),  "  Maloney's 
Daughter";  Ray  Burton,  the  novelty  high 
swinging  act,  and  Florence  De  Vere,  the  be- 
witching little  dancer. 

The  Military  Tournaments,  of  which  Outing 
in  its  issue  of  March,  1891,  gave  a  vivid  and 
graphic  description,  have  been  drawing  enthu- 
siastic audiences  at  the  Madison  Square  Amphi- 
theater. The  programme,  though  not  quite  so 
full  as  given  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
and  described  in  our  article,  is  carried  out  by 
veterans  who  have  well  learned  their  lesson  in 
the  school  of  war,  and  are  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing it  in  the  mimic  tactics  of  the  arena  with 
spirit  and  precision.  Men  and  horses  alike  are 
splendid  specimens  of  the  possibilities  of  special 
development,  and  seldom  has  such  a  combina- 
tion of  music,  color,  action  and  skill  been  seen 
as  that  which  nightly  delights  its  thousands  at 
the  Garden,  famous  for  many  a  brilliant  dis- 
play. The  mounted  band  is  selected  from  the 
First  Life  and  Coldstream  Guards,  and  the  men 
are  veterans  in  the  uniforms  of  such  historic 
regiments  as  the  Black  Watch  Highlanders, 
the  Irish  Lancers,  the  Connaught  Rangers, 
the  Eleventh  Hussars,  the  Royal  Engineers,  the 
Royal  Artillery,  the  Life  Guards,  and  the 
Grenadiers.  Under  the  management  of  Frank 
W.  Sanger,  whose  first  venture  at  the  Gardens 
this  is,  better  days  seem  to  be  in  store. 


"BE   SEATED,    GENTLEMEN. 

Bones  :  "  What  am  de  difference  between  a 
display  of  woven  goods  and  quarantine  against 
yellow  fever  ?  " 

Tambo  :  "  One  is  textile  fabrics  and  the  other 
febrile  tactics." 

Interlocutor  :  "  Mr.  Cicadi  will  now  sing 
his  celebrated  song,  '  Subsequent  to  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  Soiree  Dansante.'" — Puck. 

chances  swept  away. 

Parson  Johnson:  "4-11-44  jus'  come  out, 
Deacon ! " 

Deacon  Randolph  :  "  I  mought  'a'  knowed 
it,  Parson  !     Dis  coon  done  lost  a  fortun'  !  " 

Parson  Johnson  :  "  How  dat,  niggah?  " 

Deacon  Randolph:  "  My  wife  done  dream 
las'  night  dat  she  see  a  cross-eyed  green  bull- 
dog chase  a  red-headed  cat  into  a  rabbit-hole, 
and  like  a  blame  ole  fool,  I  laffed  at  'er." 

—  Truth. 

Judge:  "How  do  you  know  the  prisoner 
made  a  great  disturbance  ?  " 

Policeman:  "He  woke  me  up." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"  Some  puts  the  accent  on  the  qui, 
And  others  on  the  nine, 
No  odds,  just  so  it  stops  the  chills 
From  creepin'  up  yer  spine." 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Two  colored  tramps  who  had  solicited  the 
charity  of  a  whole  village  without  getting  so 
much  as  a  crust  sat  down  by  the  way-side  to 
commune. 

Mose  :  "  Bress  de  Lawd,  Sam,  dat  we  ain't 
like  the  leppuds." 

Sam  :    "I  don'  jess  clum  onto  you'  idee." 

Mose  :  "  Kase  we  kin  change  our  spots." 

—Judge. 

Judge  Duffy  :  "  You  have  been  convicted 
of  stealing  this  lady's  handkerchief.  What 
have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  " 

Doomed  Man:  "I  had  a  bad  cold  in  my 
head,  your  honor. " —  Texas  Sifting s. 


A.  :  "  B.  is  like  Micawber,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up." 

C.  :  "  Yes,  and  he  was  rewarded  yesterday." 

A.  :   "  How  so  ?" 

C.  :  "He  stepped  on  the  edge  of  a  barrel- 
hoop." —  Truth. 

HINT    TO    FAT    PEOPLE. 

"  You've  been  riding  a  bicycle,  I  hear,"  said 

one  Harlem  youth  to  another. 

"  Yes,  just  for  exercise,  you  know." 

"  It  has  reduced  your  weight  some,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  I  have  fallen  off  a  great  deal." — Texas 

Sif tings. 

Cobble:  "As  I  was  coming  out  of  Miss 
Castleton's  last  night  I  met  her  father  face  to 
face." 

Stone  :  "  Did  you  bow  ?  " 

Cobble  :  "  No,  I  ducked." — Life. 

"  Is  that  gentleman  related  to  you?  " 
"  Yes,  he  is  my  husband  once  removed.'* 
"  Once  removed  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Why,  divorced." —  World's  Fair  Puck. 

HIS    HOLIDAY. 

Employer  {sternly)  :  "  You  told  me  yester- 
day that  you  wished  a  day  off  because  your 
mother-in-law  was  dead,  yet  I  find  that  you  at- 
tended the  ball  game  !  " 

Employee  {sturdily)  :  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
I  don't  see  how  that  proves  anything." — Truth. 

Jones  :  "  Robbins  gave  me  this  cigar." 
Brown  :  "I  don't  blame  him." — Life. 

He  :  "  So  he  failed  to  win  your  love  ?" 
She  :  ' '  Not  exactly  ;  his  failure  was  the  pre- 
cise reason  he  did  not  win  it." — Truth. 

RAPID    TRANSIT. 

He  :  "  Jack  Harding  and  Jane  Dashing  are 

now  man  and  wife." 
She  :  "  A  runaway  match,  I  presume?  " 
He:  "Yes  ;   the    ceremony  was    performed 

when  they  got  to  Albany,  and  he  left  her  at 

Buffalo. " — Life. 
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Outing  has  never  fallen  into  sensational  lines. 
From  the  founding,  its  work  has  been  to  encour- 
age amateur  sport.  Steadily,  though  perhaps 
slowly,  the  national  interest  in  .  pastimes  has 
grown  under  Outing's  constant  effort,  until  to- 
day the  spirit  of  recreation  possesses  the  nation, 
and  America  outrivals  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  holding  of  international  championships. 
Wheelmen  acknowledge  us  fleetest ;  athletes 
yield  us  the  palm  in  many  sports  ;  those  who 
glide  on  flashing  steel  avow  us  invincible,  while 
for  over  forty  years  Britons  have  in  vain  been 
constructing  white- winged  couriers  of  the  deep 
to  win  back  the  America's  Cup.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  victory  of  the  Vigilant  should 
stir  our  national  spirit,  making  decorum  indec- 
orous ?  There  is  but  one  topic  to-day  that  agi- 
tates the  sportsmanlike  spirit  of  this  people — 
the  victory  of  the  Vigilant.  Outing  joins  this 
loud  acclaim  and  cheers  to  the  echo,  once  and  a 
thousand  times.  The  story  of  the  Vigil  an  fs 
victory  has  been  and  will  be  told,  but  nowhere 
better  than  in  our  special  addition  of  sixteen 
pages  to  this  issue,  from  the  pen  of  that  inimit- 
able yarn-writer  of  the  sea,  Capt.  Kenealy. 
J.  H.  WORM  AN, 

Edito  r-in-chief, 

THE    L.    A.    W.    VS.    THE   COLLEGE   AMATEUR. 

The  governing  board  of  the  L.  A.  W.  has  de- 
creed that  if  the  college  associations  persist  in 
remaining  outside  of  the  league,  all  bicycle 
riders  contesting  in  collegiate  and  intercollegiate 
games  shall  be  declared  professional.  Bull- 
dozing is  too  dignified  a  word  for  this,  for  it  im- 
plies a  successful  rowdyism.  In  spite  of  the 
amateur  basis  of  the  league  as  a  whole,  its  char- 
acter is  fixed  by  a  number  of  riders  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  who  draw  great  crowds  of 
spectators,  and  who,  though  technically  ama- 
teurs, are  virtually  maintained  by  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  bicycles  they  parade.  The  char- 
acter of  the  college  associations  is  fixed  by  men, 
unknown  alike  to  manufacturers  and  public, 
who  ride  for  the  love  of  sport  and  for  the  glory 
of  their  class-mates  and  colleges.  The  differ- 
ence here  is  greater  than  that  between  amateur 
and  professional.  We  forbear  to  say  how  great 
the  difference  is,  for  we  are  satisfied  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  members  of 
the  league  are  the  best  sort  of  amateurs,  and  that 
the  league  itself  is  doing  its  utmost  to  regain  a 
purely  amateur  basis.  The  method  pursued, 
however,  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  The  aim 
of  the  late  legislation  may  be  to  drive  all  ama- 
teurs into  the  fold,  but  its  result  can  only  be  to 
exclude  them  forever.  J.  C. 

THE   BICYCLE    RACE   IN   ATHLETIC    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  business  the  bicycle 
race  has  in  the  programme  of  a  championship 


athletic  meeting.  Ten  years  ago,  perhaps,  cy- 
cling needed  the  fostering  care  of  the  athletic 
clubs  ;  but  since  then  it  has  become  so  popular 
that  it  might  well  assume  the  paternal  dignity  ; 
and  ought,  at  the  very  least,  to  stand  by  itself. 
With  regard  to  clubs,  constituents,  and  contest- 
ants— in  fact  in  every  essential  particular — it  has 
become  a  distinct  sport.  The  only  feature  in 
common  with  foot  racing  is  that  it  takes  place 
on  a  track,  and  even  here  the  resemblance  is 
only  specious,  for,  as  was  shown  at  the  Interna- 
tional Championship  at  Chicago,  the  enormous 
raised  corners  necessary  to  a  good  bicycle  course, 
are  fatal  to  sprints  and  hurdle  races.  If  the 
programme  of  an  athletic  meeting  needed  addi- 
tional events  the  case  would  be  different ;  but 
the  utmost  efforts  of  officials  seldom  succeed  in 
running  off  the  twenty  odd  legitimate  events  in 
less  than  four  hours.  Moreover,  the  event  is  a 
logical  absurdity.  The  bicycle  championship 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  was  never  won  under  6 
minutes  10  seconds,  until  Zimmerman  began 
riding  for  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  even 
he  has  never  been  forced  to  do  better  than  5 
minutes  30  seconds.  One  day  he  is  found  at 
Springfield,  taking  turn-about  at  victory  with 
Tyler,  Windle  and  Sanger,  and  the  next  he 
stops  at  Chicago  long  enough  to  win  the  ama- 
teur championship  of  America,  before  a  second 
series  of  important  races  at  Milwaukee.  The 
best  commentary  on  this  is  the  howl  of  derision 
that  greeted  the  champion  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  had  taken  him  almost  6  min- 
utes to  win  his  sounding  title.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  business  of  the  A.  A.  U. ,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  never  witness  again  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  past  few  seasons.  J.  C. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS    THAT  ARE  NOT    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

If  one  were  to  inquire  what  the  Canadian 
Championship  Athletic  meeting  is,  he  would 
run  risk  of  being  placed  in  the  category  of  those 
who  ask  what  time  the  five  o'clock  train  leaves; 
yet  such  a  question  is  by  no  means  out  of  place. 
What  are -the  Canadian  championships?  An 
athletic  meeting  held  by  the  Canadian  athletic 
clubs  for  the  advancement  of  athletics  in  Cana- 
da, and  incidentally  for  awarding  the  champion- 
ship of  the  United  Provinces  in  each  of  the 
track  and  field  events.  Very  good  ;  but  there 
is  one  more  particular.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  championships  of  Canada  are  yearly 
awarded  to  members  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Clubs.  Nor  is  Canada  the 
only  offender.  At  the  International  Cham- 
pionships of  the  present  year  there  were  not 
only  no  contestants  from  across  the  water,  but 
fewer  than  the  usual  quota  of  Canadians.  Ex- 
cept for  Orton,  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club, 
who  won  the  mile  run,  the  International  Cham- 
pionships so  liberally  awarded  were  champion- 
ship of  the  United  States;  no  more,  no  less. 
Furthermore,  at  the  championships  of  the  cen- 
tral division  of  the  A.  A.  U.  two  of  the  bicycle 
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races  were  won  by  the  omnipresent  Zimmer- 
man, who  rode  for  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
A  little  reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that 
the  five  o'clock  train  leaves  about  six-fifteen. 
Of  course  the  explanation  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies is  not  far  to  seek.  Athletics  must  be  boom, 
ed,  and  spectators  must  be  secured  in  order  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success.  The  methods  em- 
ployed are  businesslike  in  the  extreme :  a  watch 
is  thrown  in  with  the  suit  of  clothes,  or  the 
name  of  the  contest  is  made  to  bear  about  the 
same  relationship  to  the  contest  as  a  circus 
poster  bears  to  the  circus.  Meanwhile  the  ques- 
tion of  sportsmanship  is  left  far  in  the  lurch.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  sincere  intention  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  to  make  the  meeting   at   Chicago  an  inter- 


national affair  ;  but  the  method  of  importing 
famous  athletes  cannot  be  indorsed.  It  is 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  sports.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  dozen  local  athletes  are  begin- 
ning to  train  for  the  bicycle  race,  when  it  is 
announced  to  the  world  of  spectators  that 
Zimmerman  will  compete.  All  hope  of  winning 
the  championship  is  cut  off;  and  four  out  of  five 
of  the  men  will  go  out  of  training.  The  gate 
receipts  are  swelled,  but  so  far  as  the  bicycle 
racers  are  concerned  the  championship  might 
as  well  not  have  been  held.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  spirit  and  in  result  the  method  of  bor- 
rowing stars  is  fatal  to  the  highest  good  of 
athletics.     It  is  out  and  out  professionalism. 

J.  C 
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No  college  ever  had  such  a  reputation  for 
sportsmanship  and  diplomacy  as  Yale  had  at 
the  end  of  the  last  football  season  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  college — not  even  Harvard — 
ever  brought  upon  itself  such  misconception, 
antagonism  and  needless  injury  as  Yale  has 
suffered  in  the  present  year.  Now  that  the 
undergraduate  question  seems  on  the  brink  of 
a  solution  it  is  well  to  review  briefly  its  history. 

Its  origin  was,  doubtless,  a  sincere  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  perpetual  and  the  imported 
athlete.  Several  of  the  'Varsity  captains, 
notably  Mr.  Ives,  of  the  crew,  championed  it  as 
the  sole  means  of  purifying  athletics ;  and  how 
great  is  the  need  of  purification,  only  those  in 
the  inner  circles  know .  However,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  all  of  the  men  who  stood  by 
the  rule  in  the  meetings  of  the  various  athletic 
organizations  were  single  and  sincere  in  their 
cry  of  reform.  It  had  long  been  known  that 
such  universities  as  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
were  gaining  strength  in  all  departments, 
whereas  colleges  like  Yale  and  Princeton  were 
growing  chiefly  in  the  academic  department. 
It  took  no  prophet  to  divine  that  the  day  was 
near  when  the  wealth  of  seasoned  material  at 
Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  would  prove  the 
undoing  of  Yale's  athletic  supremacy.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  men  who  created  modern  team- 
play  were  blind  to  this  is  to  stultify  ones  self  ; 
and  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  did  not 
cement  their  allegiance  to  the  undergraduate 
rule  is  to  deny  human  nature.  The  conception 
of  the  undergraduate  rule  was  doubtless  dis- 
interested ;  but,  doubtless,  also  the  men  who 
forced  it  upon  the  athletic  world  were  moved 
in  no  slight  degree  by  self-interest. 

The  charge  that  Yale  schemed  to  compel 
Harvard  to  adopt  the  rule  because,  by  the 
Springfield  agreement,  the  annual  contest  was 
to  take  place  under  the  playing  rules  of  the 
Association,  was  denied  by  Captain  Hinkey  at 
the  recent  conference  ;  and  may  be  dismissed 
as  belittling  to  Yale  sportsmanship. 

The  sudden  and  decided  revolt  at  Yale,  when 
the  action  of  the  delegates  was  announced,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  In  this  revolt  there  were 
apparently  two  elements,  one  interested,  the 
other  disinterested,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
rebellions.  The  interested  faction  were  those 
who  saw  that  the  nine  and  the  athletic  team 
would  be  crippled  ;  and  these  were  abetted  by 
the  law  and  medical  schools,  who  suddenly 
found  themselves  on  the  outside.  The  disin- 
terested part  of  the  opposition  were  those  who 


either  doubted  the  ingenuousness  of  the  cap- 
tains, or  believed  that  members  of  the  graduate 
schools  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  an  athletic  education.  The  floods  of 
vigorous  argument  that  appeared  before  the 
revolting  majority  were  subdued  were  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  submission, 
which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  Yale's  suc- 
cess in  former  times,  is  fast  becoming  obsolete. 

Meantime,  a  set  of  rules  had  been  framed 
at  Harvard  which  gain  the  same  result  without 
sacrificing  the  professional  schools  entire .  Un- 
der these  rules  the  perpetual  athlete  is  debarred 
by  a  severer  time  limit  ;  while  the  importation 
of  athletes  is  stopped  by  providing  a  year's 
residence  in  good  standing  as  an  apprentice- 
ship to  an  athletic  career.  These  rules  were 
eagerly  adopted  by  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  afforded  the  first  test  of  the  strength 
of  the  undergraduate  rule  among  the  colleges 
generally.  It  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  col- 
leges voted  against  Yale's  proposition,  whereas 
a  two-thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  adop- 
tion. The  fact  that  Yale  subsequently  bound 
herself  to  the  rule  that  she  could  not  prevail 
others  to  accept  is  vastly  to  her  credit,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  balancing  her  ac- 
count . 

When  the  baseball  season  came,  however, 
this  loyalty  to  the  rule  weakened.  It  was 
found  that  the  only  man  who  could  catch  Car- 
ter was  excluded  by  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  undergraduate  rule  ;  and,  as  the  only  hope 
of  beating  Harvard  lay  in  Carter's  prowess,  the 
dilemma  was  excruciating.  Precisely  why 
Princeton's  protest  against  Kedzie  was  with- 
drawn will  perhaps  never  be  known ;  but  certain 
allusions  in  the  Princeton  Tiger  lend  color  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  trade  of  a  center 
rush  for  a  catcher.  When  the  Fall  opened 
Princeton  found  that  she  had  not  only  Balliet, 
but  King  to  rely  on .  Moreover,  Yale  persisted 
in  playing  Green  way,  whose  case  is  much  like 
that  of  Kedzie.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Foot- 
ball Association  Captain  Trenchard,  post  hoc 
if  not  propter  hoc,  joined  the  majority.  A  re- 
cent Princetonian  explains,  editorially,  that  the 
delegates  of  last  Fall  subscribed  more  to  the 
spirit  of  the  undergraduate  rule  than  to  its  let- 
ter, and  intimates  that  the  letter  of  the  Harvard 
plan  is  more  agreeable. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  undergraduate  rule 
is  maintained  solely  by  the  minority  in  power 
at  Yale,  aided  by  that  loyal  henchman,  Wes- 
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lyan.  Harvard,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton, 
together  with  the  larger  portion  of  Yale,  have 
declared  themselves  unequivocally  against  it. 
To  render  the  situation  more  absurd,  Captain 
Hinkey's  practice  in  playing  Greenway,  ranges 
him  with  the  impotent  majority,  at  the  same 
time  that  in  principle  he  is  almost  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  minority  in  power.  Unless 
there  is  some  deep  mystery  concealed  beneath 
all  this,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  captain 
at  New  Haven  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
Pooh  Bah  of  Yale  athletics. 

Of  course,  the  present  situation  cannot  last. 
As  was  stated  in  these  columns  months  ago, 
the  plan  espoused  by  Pennsylvania  and  Har- 
vard will  ultimately  be  adopted  everywhere  as 
the  solution  of  this  greatest  ot  all  problems  in 
modern  athletics.  It  only  remains  to  render 
tribute  unto  Caesar.  Though  the  undergrad- 
uate plan  had  been  discussed  for  years  at 
Princeton,  and  had  been  even  proposed  by 
Harvard,  the  chief  credit  of  the  reform  that  we 
all  see  in  the  future  belongs  to  Yale.  ■  As  Yale 
has  been  the  source  of  all  advance  in  the  sports 
themselves,  so  she  has  always,  rightly  or 
wrongly  stood  as  the  exponent  of  purity  and 
fair  play .  To  initiate  the  reform  that  is  now 
impending  would  not  have  been  within  the 
power  of  Princeton,  Pennsylvania  or  Har- 
vard. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  minor  colleges  is  the  formation  of 
leagues.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  four  years 
there  has  been  virtually  no  league  among  the 
greater  colleges,  and  that  in  the  present  season 
the  superannuated  Intercollegiate  League  is  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution,  we  find  in  every  little 
section  of  the  country  series  of  games  have  been 
arranged  to  settle  a  local  championship.  For 
instance,  Brown  Technology  and  Trinity  play 
two  games  with  each  other,  the  last  of  which 
takes  place  on  November  18th  ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  "Middle  State  League"  has  been  formed, 
which  is  to  include  Stevens,  Rutgers  and  La- 
fayette. The  schedule  announces  a  series  of 
three  games,  the  last  of  which  takes  place  on 
November  nth.  If  the  projectors  of  these 
leagues  anticipate  that  they  will  endure  through 
any  number  of  years,  or  that  the  victors  will 
necessarily  possess  any  real  championship 
honors,  they  are  liable  to  be  vastly  mistaken. 
The  strongest  football  league  that  was  ever 
formed  has  succumbed  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  has  been  limping  along  for  four 
years  without  Cornell  and  Harvard,  using  the 
weak  crutch  of  Weslyan  to  support  its  infirmity. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  the  source  of  innumera- 
ble squabbles,  which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  agi- 
tate the  athletic  world.  No  wonder  the  opinion 
prevails  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  sport 
if  there  were  no  league. 

Yet  such  objections  would  scarcely  apply  to 
the  local  leagues.  Here  of  necessity  no  def- 
inite championship  can  be  awarded.  Of  what 
value,  for  instance,  will  the  Middle  State  Cham- 
pionship be  to  Lafayette,  if  her  colors  are  subse- 
quently lowered  by  Lehigh?  Moreover  if  Stevens 
and  Rutgers  fall  by  the  ears  there  is  not  strength 
enough  in  the  Middle  State  League  to  prevent  a 
dissolution.  The  league  would  die  as  easily  as 
it  was  born  ;  and  there  would  be  no  one  left  to 
lament  it.  There  is  great  virtue  in  this.  The 
pennant  will  be  fought  for  with  no  more  ardor 
than  is    necessary ;    and  when    the  league  is 


held  together  by  such  feeble  bands  there  is  no 
premium  on  quarreling.  While  it  lives,  how- 
ever, it  affords  every  advantage  that  was  ever 
desired  of  the  great  Intercollegiate  League  : 
By  providing  regular  contests  it  puts  the  game 
on  a  firm  basis  in  each  of  the  colleges  ;  affords 
all  incentive  that  is  necessary  to  the  players  ; 
and  thus  advances  the  truest  interest  in  the 
sport. 

If  football  progresses  as  rapidly  in  the  years 
to  come  as  it  has  in  the  past  three  years,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  country  will  be  a 
network  of  leagues,  no  one  of  which  can  assume 
preeminence.  There  will,  of  course,  be  no 
national  championship  ;  but  many  a  football 
enthusiast  would  maintain  that  this  is  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  of  the  prospect. 

In  the  New  England  League  the  present 
season  is  likely  to  bring  a  reversal  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  last  season.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
Amherst  produced  an  eleven  which, in  individual 
make-up  and  in  team  play,  outclassed  Williams 
and  Dartmouth.  For  the  team  play,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Amherst  came  by  it  honestly  ;  but 
the  fact  that  Van  Leuven,  the  phenomenal  end, 
left  college  immediately  after  the  football 
season  lends  color  to  ugly  rumors  that  have 
been  afloat  at  Dartmouth  and  Williams.  This 
Fall  the  Amherst  eleven  is  apparently  suffering 
a  relapse.  Meanwhile  Williams  is  recovering 
from  last  year's  lethargy,  and  Dartmouth  is 
showing  very  positive  form.  In  the  first  game 
of  the  season  against  Harvard,  Dartmouth 
rushed  the  ball  past  the  ten  yard  line  in  very 
short  order,  and  held  the  enemy  down  to  six- 
teen points  in  a  forty-five  minute  game.  At 
Yale  the  eleven,  though  severely  crippled,  made 
an  equally  good  showing.  So  far,  at  least,  the 
indications  are  that  the  New  England  cham- 
pionship will  go  to  Hanover. 

The  West  Point-Annapolis  game  has  fortu- 
nately become  a  fixture,  and  congratulations  are 
in  order.  Henceforth  our  military  and  naval 
academies  are  sure  of  regular  practice  and  a 
regular  game.  Considering  the  strong  natural 
rivalry  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  these 
contests  ought  soon  to  rival  a  Yale-Harvard 
game  in  intensity  of  feeling.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Annapolis  men  are  two  years 
younger  at  entrance,  they  have  thus  far  cap- 
tured two  out  of  the  three  championships. 
They  won  the  first  game  24 — o,  lost  the  sec- 
ond, 32 — 16,  and  won  the  third,  12 — 4. 

Among  the  Southern  colleges  the  game  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  North  Carolina  has  two  first- 
rate  teams,  that  of  the  State  University  and 
Trinity  College.  These,  with  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  the  University  of  the  South  (Ten- 
nessee) are  the  leading  colleges.  In  1891  Trinity 
won,  Virginia  second.  Last  year  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  tied. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  three 
great  leagues,  the  Indiana  State  league,  of 
which  Purden  holds  the  championship,  the 
North  Western  League,  with  Minnesota  at  the 
head,  and  the  Western  Intercollegiate  League, 
headed  by  Kansas  State  University. 

On  the  Pacific  Slope  the  great  game  of  the 
year  will  be  between  the  University  of  California 
and  Stanford.  As  stated  in  Outing  for  Sep- 
tember, the  first  contest  between  these  two  col- 
leges was  held  in  March,  1892,  when  Stanford 
beat  the  University  of  California,  14 — 10.    In  the 
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following  Fall,  after  the  Yale-Princeton  Thanks- 
giving Day  game,  Stanford  secured  Walter 
Camp,  the  great  Yale  coach,  and  the  U.  of  C. 
secured  T.  L.  McClung,  the  captain  of  the  vic- 
torious Yale  Eleven  of  1891.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  these  men  the  two  elevens  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  excellence  than  ever  before, 
and  the  great  game  of  December  17,  1892,  re- 
sulted in  a  tie,  10 — 10.  Heffelfinger,  the  great 
Yale  guard,  is  already  coaching  the  U.  of  C, 
and  C.  Bliss  the  Stanford  Eleven. 

Among  the  athletic  clubs  the  interest  is  fully 
as  great  as  ever.  The  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation will  be  captained  by  Bert  Alward,  of  the 
victorious  Harvard  Eleven  of  1890,  and  will  be 
composed  of  such  men  as  Donnelly  of  Prince- 
ton ;  George  and  Victor  Harding  of  Harvard ;  and 
Stickney  of  Harvard.  It  will  again,  in  all  prob- 
ability, make  a  tour  of  the  East,  and  end  the 
season  with  a  game  against  its  rival  of  last  year, 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association.  The  Cres- 
cent-Orange game  will  afford  its  usual  excite- 
ment, with  the  added  interest  that  competition 
with  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  will  bring. 

At  Princeton  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  new 
disposition  of  the  players,  projected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season ,  had  fallen  through .  Lea  is 
back  at  left  tackle,  and  takes  a  change  now  and 
then  at  left  end  ;  Trenchard  is  at  right  end,  and 
King  has  come  up  again  to  quarter-back.  Thus 
the  line  is  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  Thus  far 
it  blocks  fairly  well,  and  the  interference  is  far 
better  than  at  the  same  period  last  season. 
The  difficulty  is  with  the  half-backs  and  full- 
back. In  the  game  against  the  Crescent  Ath- 
letic Club  the  weakness  behind  quarter-back 
was  very  apparent,  and  went  far  to  neutralize 
the  work  of  the  line. 

Trenchard  has  proved  an  able  captain,  and 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  eleven.  For 
some  weeks  the  coaching  devolved  upon  him- 
self and  King,  but  later  he  was  relieved  by 
Hector  Cowan  and  George. 

The  fact  that  the  Lawrenceville  preparatory 
school  scored  against  Princeton  has  a  less  sen- 
sational significance  than  at  first  appeared,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  two  or  three  of  the 
regular  eleven  played. 


At  Yale  the  situation  is  very  much  like  that 
at  Princeton.  Whereas  only  two  of  last  year's 
veterans,  Wallis  and  Winter,  are  absent  from 
the  line,  Butterworth  is  the  only  one  of  the 
backs  who  has  returned  ;  and  he  has  been  un- 
able to  play  in  the  majority  of  the  games.  In 
the  Yale-Crescent  game  the  work  of  the  for- 
wards was  scarcely  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Princeton  forwards  a  week  later,  although  the 
backs  did  better  on  the  whole.  Among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  two  vacancies  at  tackle,  Messier  is 
most  prominent,  and  is  almost  sure  of  a  place. 
Among  the  backs,  Morris,  q.  b.,  is  doing  especi- 
ally well,  not  only  in  the  passing,  but  in  the  inter- 
ference and  in  tackling.  Among  the  half-backs 
Thorne  was  thought  to  have  the  preference,  but 
has  of  late  been  crowded  out  to  substitute  full- 
back by  Eaton  and  Armstrong.  As  yet  the 
usual  number  of  coaches  has  failed  to  appear, 
but  will  doubtless  be  on  hand  when  required. 
On  the  whole,  Yale  is  fully  as  strong  as  at  the 
same  season  last  year. 

Harvard  has  her  usual  complement  of  first- 
class  players,  and  as  usual  is  making  the 
strongest  showing  early  in  the  season.  Acton 
is  improving  at  guard,  and  will  doubtless  play 
the  position  in  the  Yale  game  if  Waters  re- 
mains behind  the  line.  The  vacancy  at  tackle 
bade  fair  to  go  to  Beale,  until  he  was  laid  off. 
Connor  and  Johnson  are  about  evenly  qualified 
to  take  Beale's  place.  At  right  end,  Stevenson 
bids  fair  to  step  into  Hallowell's  shoes.  His 
style  of  play  is  similar  to  that  of  his  great  pred- 
ecessor, and  is  doubtless  the  result  of  Hal- 
lowell's careful  coaching.  At  quarter-back, 
Fairchild  is  still  slow.  Waters  is  by  no  means 
a  first-rate  half-back.-  In  spite  of  his  sprinting 
ability  he  is  slow  in  getting  under  way,  and  has 
for  this  reason  been  often  tackled  before  strik- 
ing the  line.  If  he  continues  in  his  present 
place  Gray  will  probably  again  have  the  pre- 
cedence of  Corbett  for  the  other  half.  Corbett 
is  brilliant  but  erratic,  and  lacks  Gray's  sharp- 
ness in  tackling.  On  the  whole  the  play  is 
faster  than  at  this  time  last  year  ;  while  the  in- 
terference in  round-the-end  and  tackle  plays  is 
much  farther  advanced. 

John  Corbin. 
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Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared 
away  from  the  special  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  held  in  Buffalo,  it  appears  that  the 
Executive  Committee  have  come  off  with  flying 
colors.  The  opponents  of  the  administration 
met  with  cold  defeat,  and  no  doubt  have  re- 
turned to  their  several  homes  sadder  and  prob- 
ably wiser  men.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  that 
the  Executive  Committee-  did  not  make  a  finan- 
cial statement  as  to  the  standing  of  ' '  Good 
Roads,"  though  (I  have  it  on  pretty  good  au- 
thority) a  statement,  drawn  up  by  an  expert 
accountant,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  has  been  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Na- 
tional Cycling  Association  will  continue  in 
business  at  the  old  stand  for  another  season.  I 
always  like  to  call  this  association  by  its  right 
name,  but  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Cash  League.  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
has   been-  expressed  by   the  riders  who   have 


sworn  allegiance  to  this  new  organization,  from 
the  fact  that  they  claim  the  association  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  promise  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  purses  given  at  the  different  meetings. 
Secretary  Bunnell  is  still  enthusiastic  over  the 
future  of  the  association,  and  he  declares  that 
they  have  come  to  stay,  but  there  are  ominous 
growlings  among  certain  of  the  men  who  are 
riding  for  the  purses,  and  the  feeling  amongst 
the  knowing  ones,  that  there  would  be  a  grad- 
ual desertion  from  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  by  the  crack  amateurs  at  the  end  of 
this  season  to  join  the  National  Association,  is 
weakening.  I  have  always  held  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Cash  League  depended  upon  its 
ability  to  secure  the  first-class  men  who  are 
now  racing  as  amateurs,  and  as  the  failure  to 
secure  these  men  seems  imminent,  I  predict 
that  the  season  of  '94  will  contain  a  vacuum 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Cash 
League,  and  that  the  promoters  thereof  will 
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also  notice  a  decided  shrinkage  in  their  bank 
accounts  in  consequence  of  their  loyal  efforts 
toward  making  professional  cycling  a  success. 

Having  questioned  the  professional  future 
it  is  certainly  pleasant  for  those  who  believe  in 
amateur  sport  to  contemplate  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  the  amateur  racing  in  the 
country  during  the  past  season.  Never  before 
have  there  been  so  many  first-class  men  on  the 
track,  and  never  before  have  the  results  of 
races  been  so  uncertain.  It  was  considered  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  that  Zimmerman 
and  Sanger  were  invincible,  but  both  these  men 
have  been  beaten  by  Tyler  and  Win  die,  and  even 
Taylor.  When  the  first  four  men  started  in 
any  one  event,  it  was  always  an  open  question 
as  to  how  they  would  finish. 

Zimmerman  has  been  doing  too  much  racing. 
He  is  a  popular  man  and  always  willing  to 
please.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has 
been  raced  to  death.  In  order  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements he  has  had  to  travel  constantly, 
many  times  not  reaching  the  grounds  from  a 
hard  railroad  journey  until  j  ust  before  the  start- 
ing of  the  races.  I  consider  that  if  Zimmer- 
man would  do  about  half  the  racing  he  has  put 
in  the  last  season  he  would  be  invincible. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  injuries  received 
by  Sanger  at  Chicago  were  serious  enough  to 
interfere  with  his  speed,  but  I  do  know  that, 
considering  the  fact  that  he  had  a  long  rest,  he 
did  not  show  up  in  the  form  which  his  friends 
expected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  racing 
season. 

Windle,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  back  num- 
ber, has  been  riding  in  his  old  form,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  just  accomplished  a  mile  against 
time  in  1.58  1-5,  flying  start,  shows  that  the 
Millbury  boy  is  far  from  played  out.  Tyler,  of 
Springfield,  has  developed  into  a  first-class  man, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  really  does  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  heap,  although  to  Zim- 
merman must  be  credited  the  greatest  number 
of  firsts  during  the  past  season.  (Since  writing 
above  Windle  has  cut  the  flying  start  mile  down 
to  im.  56  4-5S.,  and  Tyler  has  put  the  standing 
start  record  to  2m.  2-5S.) 

Now  that  President  Burdett  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  vindication  at  the  hands  of 
the  National  Assembly,  the  question  comes, 
will  he  carry  out  his  threat  made  at  the  Febru- 
ary meeting,  that  he  would  resign  on  the  com- 
pletion of  one  year's  service  ?  Who  will  suc- 
ceed him?  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that 
George  A.  Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  has  the 
presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and  although 
Mr.  Perkins  has  made  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful chief  consuls  that  Massachusetts  or 
any  other  State  has  ever  had,  he  will  never 
be  chosen  for  the  chief  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization.  He  is  a  well-meaning 
man,  honest  in  his  endeavors,  but  he  has  a 
faculty  somehow  of  antagonizing  people  whom 
he  ought  to  keep  as  his  friends.  This  is  not 
said  with  any  ill-feeling  toward  Mr.  Perkins, 
because  personally  I  admire  his  good  traits,  but 
it  is  the  mere  statement  of  facts  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  repre- 
sentative men,  the  "  king  makers  "  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  Putting  Mr.  Perkins,  therefore,  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  who  is  the  man  who  is 
likely  to  step  into  the  vacant  office,  provid- 
ing Colonel  Burdett  resigns?  Chief  Consul 
Luscomb,  of  New  York,  has  longed  for  many 


moons  for  re-election  to  that  office  as  a  vindica- 
tion, for  it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are 
conversant  with  League  politics  that  Mr.  Lus- 
comb was  defeated  for  re-election  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  manner  which  always  made  that  gentle- 
man feel  that  wrong  had  been  done  him.  For 
this  reason  Mr.  Luscomb  is  very  anxious  for 
the  office,  and  there  are  many  of  his  friends  in 
the  League  who  think  as  he  does,  that  he  ought 
to  be  vindicated  by  having  a  re-election.  Mr. 
Luscomb  is  a  strong  man,  therefore  he  has 
many  enemies.  Perhaps  in  League  politics,  as 
in  national  politics,  the  man  who  is  well  known, 
who  has  a  mind  of  his  own,  is  consequently 
feared  and  disliked  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  his  character,  is  not  likely  to  be  elected. 
The  honor  usually  falls  on  some  comparatively 
unknown  man  who  has  not  made  enemies,  and 
meets  with  no  opposition.  Mr.  Luscomb's 
election,  therefore,  is  possible,  but  not  probable. 
As  a  presiding  officer,  the  L.  A.  W.  has  never 
had  his  equal.  When  Mr.  Luscomb  was  presi- 
dent there  was  more  business  despatched  in  one 
hour  than  is  now  accomplished  in  half  a  day. 
He  was  always  quick  and  clear  in  his  decisions 
and  rulings,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  an 
appeal  from  the  chair  was  made.  That  he  is 
strong,  able  and  efficient,  no  one  who  knows 
him  can  doubt. 

Among  the  man}-  men  for  possible  candidates, 
another  old  president  of  the  league,  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Ohio,  has  been  mentioned.  Every- 
body knows  Kirkpatrick,  for  he  has  been  in 
cycling  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  Smart, 
energetic  and  silver-tongued,  he  is  a  man  who 
is  deservedly  popular  with  those  who  know 
him.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  would  take  the  position,  as  he  is  up 
to  his  ears  in  work,  looking  after  his  vast 
interests  as  publisher.  Mr.  Mott,  of  Maryland, 
has  been  mentioned,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  he  could  get  it,  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  an  "  old-timer  "  in  League  politics.  Mott  has 
a  decided  opinion  of  his  own,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  is  right.  A  satisfactory  man  will 
be  hard  to  find.  The  men  of  ability  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  playing  at  being  presi- 
dent of  an  organization  where  they  get  more 
kicks  than  thanks  ;  and  until  the  League  makes 
up  its  mind  to  pay  its  president  a  good  salary, 
the  desirable  men  will  fight  shy. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Perkins,  I  notice  that  the 
Massachusetts  division  did  not  nominate  him 
for  re-election,  and  the  local  papers  throw  out 
ominous  hints  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Howard  will  run  an  independent 
ticket  in  opposition  to  the  regular  ticket  nomi- 
nated by  the  committee.  Having  appointed  a 
committee  in  good  faith  to  make  a  nomination, 
the  appointor  (in  this  case  Mr.  Perkins)  natu- 
rally intrusts  the  whole  matter  to  this  commit- 
tee, and  in  case  they  do  not  happen  to  nomi- 
nate him,  is  it  in  good  taste  for  the  man  to  run 
independently,  and  in  defiance  to  the  commit- 
tee's selection  ?  I  will  leave  this  for  Mr.  Per- 
kins and  his  friends  to  decide.  Mr.  Dean,  the  reg- 
ular nominee,  is  one  of  the  best  known  young 
lawyers  in  Boston;  he  is  an  able  parliamentarian, 
thoroughly  versed  with  League  affairs,  and,  by 
the  way,  is  the  oldest  member  in  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen.  He  has  been  connected 
with  cycling  since  cycling  first  became  a  sport 
in  this  country,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  old- 
est club  in  the  United  States. 


CYCLING. 


RACING. 

Springfield,  September  13-14 — The  Spring- 
field Club  added  laurels  to  its  wreath  by  giving 
a  tournament  which  eclipsed  all  others  held  at 
Springfield  heretofore,  and  hence  by  giving  the 
best  races  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  In 
the  heats  on  the  12th,  details  of  which  we  omit, 
Sanger  put  the  one  mile  competitive  record  at 
2.08  1-5,  while  Tyler  put  the  two  mile  competi- 
tive record  at  4.46  1-5.  In  the  finals  on  the 
13th  interest  was  centered  on  the  meeting  of 
the  four  cracks,  Zimmerman,  Sanger,  Tyler  and 
Windle.  In  the  half  mile  Zimmerman  ran 
away  from  Sanger,  and  Sanger  returned  the 
compliment  in  the  one  mile.  After  that  race 
Zimmerman  put  on  his  coat  and  did  not  start 
again;  he  seemed  to  take  his  defeat  somewhat 
to  heart.  Tyler  showed  up  as  a  most  danger- 
ous competitor  and  Windle  seemed  to  be  riding 
in  his  old  time  form. 

Summaries,  September  13. — Finals  —  Half 
mile  open— A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first;  W.  W. 
Windle,  second;  W.  C.  Sanger,  third;  J.  P. 
Bliss,  fourth;  G.  F.  Taylor,  fifth.  Time, 
1.04  4-5.  Last  quarter,  .28  3.5.  American 
record  in  competition. 

One  mile  Springfield  invitation — W.  C. 
Sanger,  first;  H.  C.  Tyler,  second;  W.  W. 
Windle,  third;  J.  P.  Bliss,  fourth;  A.  A.Zim- 
merman, fifth.  Time,  2. 11 1-5.  World's  record 
in  competition . 

One  mile  handicap,  final — W.  C.  Sanger, 
scratch,  first;  E.  C.  Bald,  30  yds.,  second;  M.  F. 
Dirnberger,  35  yds.,  third.  Time,  2.10. 
Sanger  was  the  only  scratch  man. 

September  14. — Summary  finals  :  This  day 
was  a  fitting  finale  of  a  magnificent  meet, 
Again  Zimmerman  defeated  the  Milwaukee  boy 
in  the  half-mile,  and  again  was  beaten  in  the 
mile,  this  time  not  only  by  Sanger,  who  finished 
second,  but  by  Tyler,  who  finished  first. 
Meintjes,  that  splendid  South  African  cham- 
pion, wound  up  the  day's  sport  by  putting  the 
hour  record  to  26  miles  107  yards,  which  will 
take  a  lot  of  beating.  The  records  were  all 
broken  from  six  miles  up  as  follows  : 

6  *i3-43  1-5     r7 

7  *i6.o5  4-5 

8  *i8.26  1-5 

9  *2o.46  3-5 

T°  *23-04  2-5 

H *25.26    . 

12   *27-43  2"5 

T3  *3°-°3  J"5 

*4   .  *32.i9 

x5   *34-37 

16  *36-S4 

Meintje's  distance  for  the  hour  26  miles,  107  yards. 

♦World's  Records. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  this  performance 
was  the  fact  that  the  last  mile  was  ridden  in 
2. 11  3-5,  and  Sanger,  who  rode  the  last  mile  as 
pace  maker,  had  all  he  wanted  to  get  out  of 
Meintjes'  way.  Meintjes  is  the  most  marvel- 
ous long  distance  rider  living. 

The  best  of  the  other  events  were  : 

Half-mile,  1.10  class— E.  C.  Bald,  first;  G.  M. 
Wells,  second  ;  M.  F.  Dirnberger,  third.  Time, 
1.03  2-5.     Last  quarter,  .30  2-5. 

Half-mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first ;  W. 
W.  Windle,  second  ;  G.  A.  Banker,  third  ;  H.  C. 
Tyler,  fourth;  G.  F.  Taylor,  fifth;  W.  C. 
Sanger,  sixth.  Time,  1.08  1-5  ;  last  quarter, 
.274-5.     Time  limit,  1. 15. 

Two-mile    5.10  class— O.  S.  Brandt,  first ;  M. 


*39-rl 

18 *4I-3I  T"5 

19  *43-5Q  1-5 

20 *46.o7 

21  *48.27 

22  *5o.4(5  2-5 

23 *53-°4  i-5 

24  *S5-22  1-5 

25 *57-4°  3-5 

26 *59-52  i-5 


F.  Dirnberger,  second  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  third  ;  E.  A. 
Nelson,  fourth ;  C.  T.  Nelson,  fifth.  Time, 
5.02  3-5.     Limit,  5.20. 

One-mile  International  Record — H.  C.  Tyler, 
first ;  W.  C.  Sanger,  second  ;  A.  A.  Zimmerman, 
third  ;  W.  W.  Windle,  fourth  ;  J.  P.  Bliss,  fifth. 
Time,  2.14  2-5.  Quarters,  39  3-5;  1.11  2-5; 
1.46  2-5  ;  2.14  2-5. 

Half-mile  handicap,  four  heats  and  a  final — 
In  second  heat  of  this  race  Tyler  established 
half-mile  record  of  1.00  2-5  competition,  which 
he  duplicated  in  the  final. 

Final— H.  C.  Tyler,  scatch,  first ;  M.  F.  Dirn- 
berger, 15  yds.,  second;  R.  S.  Williamson,  40 
yds.,  third.  Time,  1.00  2-5.  Last  quarter, 
.28  2-5. 

Two-mile  handicap — W.  C.  Sanger,  scratch, 
first ;  W.  W.  Windle,  scratch,  second ;  J.  P. 
Bliss,  30  yds.,  third;  F.  A.  Foell,  150  yds., 
fourth.  Time,  4.31  2-5,  which  is  record  in  com- 
petition. Quarters,  36  2-5, 1.08  3-5,  1.41,  2.14  3-5, 
2.48  4-5,  3.24,  4.00  3-5,  4.31  2-5. 

At  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ,  on  September  19  and 
20,  a  successful  tournament  was  run. 

SUMMARY,    1ST   DAY. 

Half-mile  open — A.    A.    Zimmerman,    first  ; 

G.  A.  Banker,  second  ;  H.  A.  Gitchens,  third  ; 
A.  I.  Brown,  fourth.     Time,  1.07  1-5. 

One  mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first  ;  A. 
I.  Brown,  second  ;  H.  A.  Githens,  third.  Time, 
2.351-4.     Last  quarter,  .343.4. 

Quarter-mile  State  championship  —  M.  M. 
Mahlke,  first ;  O.  T.  Smith,  second  ;  R.  H. 
Mahlke,  third.     Time,  .37. 

One-mile  West  Virginia  championship — R. 
H.  Mahlke,  first;  M.  M.  Mahlke,  second;  O. 
T.  Smith,  third  ;  F.  B.  McNair,  fourth.     Time, 

2.39  3-4- 

Half-mile  open — Zimmerman,  first  ;  Brown, 
second  ;  H.  Smith,  third.     Time,  1.18  1-4. 

Two  mile  handicap — G.  A.  Banker,  125  yds., 
first;  H.  A.  Githens,  100  yds.,  second  ;  E.  C. 
Johnson,  175  yds.,  third;  O.  P.  Bernhart,  175 
yds.,  fourth.     Time,  5.25. 

SUMMARY,    2ND   DAY. 

One  mile  handicap — G.  A.  Banker,  60  yds., 
first;  A.  W  French,  50  yds.,  second;  H.  A. 
Githens,  50  yds.,  third  ;  A.  I.  Brown,  65  yds., 
fourth.     Time,  2.19. 

Half-mile  1.20  class — O.  P.  Bernhart,  first  ; 
Clyde  Quinby,  second  ;  J.  M.  Smith,  third  ;  H. 
Riheldaffer,  fourth.     Time,  1.00  1-2. 

Bernhart  disqualified  for  looking  backward. 

Two-mile  handicap — G.  A.  Banker,  125  yds., 
first ;  A.  W.  French,  100  yds.,  second;  Con 
Baker,  125  yds.,  third  ;  A.  L.  Banker,  200  yds., 
fourth.     Time,  5. 11  4-5. 

One  mile  2.40  class— O.  P.  Bernhart,  first  ; 
H.  Riheldaffer,  second.     Time  2.47  4-5. 

One  mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmermann,  first ; 
Con  Baker,  second  ;  George  Banker,  third  ; 
H.  A.  Githens,  fourth.     Time,  2.30  3-5. 

Quarter-mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first ; 
A.  I.  Brown,  second  A.  L.  Banker,  third  ;  A. 
W.  French,  fourth.     Time.  .36  3-5. 

Half-mile  division  championship—  R.  H. 
Mahlke,  first;  M.  M.  Mahlke,  second.  Time, 
1. 14  4-5. 

One-mile  handicap — A.  I.  Brown,  first  ;  G.  A. 
Banker,  second  ;  H.  A.  Githens,  third  ;  A.  L. 
Banker,  fourth.    Time,  2.23  1-5. 

Two    mile   division     championship — R.     H. 
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Mahlke,  first ;  M.  M.  Mahlke,  second.  Time, 
6.06. 

Two  mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first  ; 
H.  A.  Githens,  second  ;  A.  L.  Banker,  third  ; 
Con  Baker,  fourth.     Time,  4.37  3-5. 

Zimmerman  made  a  mile  against  time,  paced 
by  Githens,  George  Banker  and  Con  Baker,  in 
2.8  3-5  ;  first  half  in  1.01  3-5. 

The  Associated  Cycling  Clubs  of  Philadel- 
phia held  an  international  circuit  tournament. 
Summary  of  best  events  : 

One-third  mile  international  championship — 
Two  trial  heats  and  a  final.  Final  heat — H.  C. 
Tyler,  first ;  Dirnberger,  second  ;  E.  C.  Bald, 
third  ;  W.  C.  Sanger,  fourth.     Time,  .43  2-5. 

Two-mile  handicap,  three  heats — Final  heat, 
Zimmerman,  first  ;  C.  W.  Krick,  second  ;  F.  J. 
Titus,  third  ;  Bliss,  fourth.     Time,  4.49  1-5. 

One-mile  international  championship — W, 
W.  Windle,  first ;  W.  C  Sanger,  second  ;  M. 
F.  Dirnberger,  third.     Time,  2-18  2-5. 

At  the  International  Circuit  Races,  held  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  by  the  Scran  ton  B.  C,  H.  C. 
Tyler  gave  Sanger  a  dose  of  defeat,  beating  him 
twice  in  the  afternoon  events.  In  the  half-mile 
open,  Sanger  got  pocketed  and  quit. 


SUMMARY. 

Half-mile  open— H.  C.  Tyler,  first ;  G.  F. 
Taylor,  second  ;  G.  C.  Smith,  third  ;  E.  C.  Bald, 
fourth;  M.  F.  Dirnberger,  fifth.     Time,  1.13. 

One  mile  International — H.  C.  Tyler,  first; 
W.  C  Sanger,  second  ;  G.  F  Taylor,  third  ;  M. 
F.  Dirnberger,  fourth  ;  J.  P.  Bliss,  fifth  ;  E.  C. 
Bald,  sixth.     Time,  2.25  3-4. 

One-mile  handicap— W.  C.  Sanger,  scratch, 
first ;  E.  V.  Miller,  100  yds.,  second  ;  J.  P.  Bliss, 
15  yds.,  third;  G.  C.  Smith,  60  yds.,  fourth. 
Time,  2.19  1-5. 

At  Pittsburgh,  September  26,  the  following 
races  took  place  : 

One-third-mile  open— A.  A.  Zimmerman, 
first;  A.  L.  Banker,  second;  J.  S.  Johnson, 
third.     Time,  .55  1-5. 

One-mile  open — G.  A.  Banker,  first ;  Zim- 
merman, second  ;  W.  A,  Rhodes,  third  ;  A.  L. 
Banker,  fourth  ;    J.   S,  Johnson,   fifth.     Time, 

2-57- 

Five-mile  International — A.  A  Zimmerman, 
first ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  second ;  W.  A.  Rhodes, 
third  ;  F.  A.  Foell,  fourth  ;  G.  A.  Banker,  fifth. 
Time,  15.07. 

The  Prowler. 


ATHLETICS. 


All  comment  on  the  winners  of  the  Inter- 
national Championships  was  excluded  from  the 
October  issue  by  the  extraordinary  pressure  of 
the  yachting  records. 

The  comparatively  mediocre  performances  of 
C.  W.  Stage,  who  won  the  sprints,  have  raised 
no  little  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  his  re- 
cords made  before  and  after  the  champion- 
ships. The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  of  October  7, 
says  : 

"At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  2,  C.  W. 
Stage  was  credited  with  winning  the  100-yard 
race  in  9  4-5S. ,  although  no  one  of  his  competi- 
tors was  fast  enough  to  hurry  him,  and  at  Chi- 
cago, two  days  before  the  championship  meet- 
ing, in  the  75-yard  run,  he  won  his  first  trial 
heat,  his  second  trial  heat  and  the  final  heat 
each  in  7  4-5S.,  under  the  same  timekeepers  who 
officiated  at  the  championships,  and  on  the  same 
path,  which  was  softer  and  slower  from  recent 
rains.  Yet  in  the  championship  100  yards,  with 
faster  track,  favoring  wind  and  speedier  oppo- 
nents, he  did  no  better  than  10  1-5S.,  either  in 
trial  or  final  heat.  And  in  the  220-yard  run, 
with  fast  track,  favoring  wind  and  downhill 
course,  he  could  do  no  better  than  22  1-5S.,  in 
either  trial  or  final  heat.  Three  days  after  the 
championships  Mr.  Stage  competed  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  the  games  of  the  Pastime  A.C.,  on  their 
new  path.  In  the  100-yard  handicap  he  won  his 
trial  heat  from  scratch  in  10s. ,  but  in  the  final 
was  beaten  6  inches  in  the  same  time,  and  natu- 
rally this  losing  heat  must  have  been  much 
harder  for  him  than  his  easy  win  in  the  cham- 
pionships. Yet,  a  little  later,  he  ran  the  trial 
heat  of  the  220-yard  race  in  22s.,  aud  was  credi- 
ted with  21  3-5S.  in  the  final,  the  first  100  yards 
having  been  covered  in  9  4-5S.  After  a  careful 
study  of  these  performances  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  some  of  them  except  on  the  theory 
that  the  timekeeping  was  wholly  unreliable." 

The  case  here  presented  against  Stage's  fast 
records  is  undeniably  strong,  but  not  as  strong 
as  at  first  sight  appears.     The  Cleveland  track, 


on  which  Stage  was  first  credited  with  9  4-5S. , 
is  reported  to  be  down  grade,  and  moreover 
Stage  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind.  His  per- 
formance is  accordingly  not  so  remarkable  as 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  time 
keeping.  The  three  75-yard  heats  in  7  4-5S. 
are  pretty  good  proof,  moreover,  of  ability  to 
do  9  4-5S.  for  100-yards.  The  slow  time  in  the 
championships  may  be  accounted  for  on  several 
suppositions.  In  the  first  place  the  competition 
was  not  greater  than  that  at  Cleveland,  ex- 
cept for  two  men,  Buckholz'  and  Spence,  who 
were  not  near  enough  to  push  Stage  to  the  ut- 
most. In  the  second  place  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  athlete  to  be  always  at  his  best.  A 
day  or  two  of  overtraining,  the  change  of  cli- 
mate, or  even  the  distractions  of  the  World's 
Fair — which,  by  the  way,  were  accountable  for 
many  of  the  slow  races  at  the  championships — 
might  easily  take  the  temper  out  of  a  man. 
This  leaves  only  the  final  heat  in  the  hundred 
at  St.  Louis  in  which  Stage  was  beaten  in  10s., 
to  account  for.  It  must  here  be  noted  that  this 
was  Stage's  only  slow  race  of  the  day.  The 
other  heat  in  the  hundred,  Stage  won  in  10s. 
In  the  two-twenty  he  ran  his  first  heat  in  22s. 
And  in  the  first  heat  his  time  for  the  hundred 
was  9  4-5S. ,  and  for  the  entire  distance'  21  3-5S. 
If  the  time  in  any  of  the  performances  at  St. 
Louis  is  to  be  questioned  it  is  certainly  that  or 
the  heat  in  which  Stage  was  beaten  by  a  handi- 
cap man.  And  why  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
assume  that  for  once  he  got  a  slow  start,  than 
that  the  watches  were  fast  on  all  other  occasions  ? 
The  difference  between  Stage's  work  at  St. 
Louis  and  at  Chicago,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  at  St.  Louis  he  ran 
against  a  large  field  of  handicap  men.  Of 
course  a  question  of  this  kind  can  never  be  set- 
tled ;  and  so  long  as  serious  doubt  exists  the 
duty  of  the  A.  A.  U.  is  to  refuse  the  record. 
Nevertheless  no  one  can  be  certain  that  Stage 
did  not  surpass  all  previous  performances  in 
the  two-twenty-yard  dash. 
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The  second  man  in  the  hundred  was  reqorted 
to  be  Spence,  but  the  judge's  were  alone  in 
their  decision.  To  the  other  officers  at  the  finish, 
and  to  the  spectators,  Buckholz  was  undoubt- 
edly a  few  inches  ahead  of  Spence,  and  Rich- 
ards, who  beat  Buckholz  last  year  at  the  Inter- 
collegiates,  was  fourth. 

E.  W.  Allen,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  who  won  the  quar- 
ter, has  been  in  athletics  for  several  years.  His 
first  appearance  was  at  the  New  York  Interscho- 
lastics.  In  the  Intercollegiate  games  of  1892  he 
ran  for  Yale  and  was  second  to  his  college-mate, 
Sway ne ,  in  both  races.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
left  college  and  has  since  run  several  excellent 
three-hundred-yard  races.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  he  strained  a  tendon  in  a  preliminary  heat 
he  could  doubtless  have  come  very  near  to  even 
time.  Townsend,  of  the  Michigan  A.  C,  who 
was  second,  is  a  new  man.  His  preliminary  heat 
was  over-fast,  51  3-5S. ;  nevertheless  he  was  less 
than  a  second  behind  Allen.  Townsend  is  neat- 
ly built  for  a  runner  and  strides  very  smoothly. 
He  is  equally  good  at  the  quarter  and  the  half, 
and  should  improve  greatly  with  a  year  or  two 
more  of  training. 

In  the  half  Turner  was  again  victorious, 
though  the  time  was  not  first-rate.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  wind  on  the  back-stretch, 
but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  had  fallen  off 
very  much  in  condition  since  his  mid-summer 
races.  He  ran  with  his  usual  courage  and 
judgment,  however,  and  this  alone  saved  him, 
in  all  probability,  from  being  beaten.  Rowe, 
who  was  second  by  about  eight  yards,  should 
have  won  the  race  ;  and  considering  Turner's 
condition,  would  probably  have  done  so  if  he 
had  run  hard  enough  early  in  the  race.  He 
was  the  smallest  man  in  the  race,  and  some- 
what resembles  Bloss  in  build.  M.  C.  Lough- 
lin,  of  the  Worcester  Club,  who  ran  a  thousand 
yards  in  2m.  15s.,  on  Holmes'  Field,  last  sum- 
mer, had  recently  been  beaten  by  Turner  in 
Philadelphia,  in  im.  58  3-5S.,  and  did  not  com- 
pete. 

In  the  mile  run,  Conneff,  to  whom  the  race 
ought  to  have  been  an  easy  victory,  fell  in  a 
faint  just  as  he  was  entering  the  last  straight- 
away. This  was  one  of  the  accidents  caused 
by  the  World's  Fair.  Orton,  the  young  Cana- 
dian, who  did  4m.  21  3-5S.  last  year  at  the 
Canadian  Championship,  easily  won  the  event. 
In  build  and  style  Orton  more  or  less  resembles 
Conneff.  Both  are  light,  and  of  less  than 
middle  stature,  with  arm  and  chest  muscles 
attenuated  by  constant  disuse.  In  running, 
both  keep  their  arms  straight  to  the  finger-tips 
and  swing  them  very  little.  In  striding,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  legs  are  swung  to  the 
fullest,  so  that  every  motion  seems  to  come 
from  the  waist. 

In  the  five-mile  run,  the  absence  of  Conneff 
detracted  from  the  interest.  Day  won  by  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  rather  slow  time. 

In  the  high  hurdles  Puffer  finished  in  even 
time  16s.,  ten  yards  ahead  of  Keep  ;  but  in  the 
low  hurdles  he  was  hard  pushed  by  Garcelon, 
who  finished  less  than  a  yard  behind.  As  Gar- 
celon had  the  outside  track  around  the  very 
difficult  curve  there  was  not  much  difference  in 
the  performances.  The  time,  25  2-5S.,  equals 
the  world's  record  for  the  race  with  a  curve. 
Puffer  is  over  six  feet  high  and  weighs  150 
pounds.  He  has  a  very  pretty  stride,  and 
takes  the  hurdles  like  a  greyhound.   His  record 


of  15  2-5S.  for  the  high  hurdles  has  never  been 
allowed  ;  but  with  the  possible  exception  of  H. 
L.  Williams,  of  Yale,  he  is  the  best  man  who 
ever  ran  for  both  events. 

The  mile  walk  went  to  Shearman,  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  with  Liebgold,  Pastime 
Athletic  Club,  of  New  York,  second.  The  three- 
mile  walk  went  to  Liebgold.  As  usual,  it  ap- 
peared in  both  these  events  that  the  contestants 
were  doing  anything  rather  than  walking,  but 
as  the  judge  was  satisfied,  it  is  nobody  else's 
business  to  complain.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
wide  chasm  between  the  walker  and  the  ordi- 
nary spectator.  The  heel-and-toe  talent  may 
be  geniuses  misunderstood  ;  but  to  the  men  of 
conventional  understanding  the  contest  they 
delight  in  is  a  relic  of  semi-civilization . 

The  two-mile  bicycle  race  we  have  treated 
editorially. 

The  standing  high  and  broad  jumps  went 
easily  to  Schwaner,  who  holds  the  world's  rec- 
ords in  both  events.  Schwaner's  style  is  difficult 
of  description.  The  events  themselves  are  so 
much  less  natural  than  the  running  jumps  that 
they  inevitably  appear  awkward.  Yet  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  Schwaner  has  attained  the  ut- 
most ease  possible  in  the  events.  He  pauses, 
hesitates,  and  then,  after  slowly  breaking  at 
the  knee,  shoots  forward  with  a  magnificent 
spring.  The  form  consists,  of  course,  in  pro- 
jecting the  body  at  precisely  the  proper  angle, 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  the  utmost  spring. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  difficult  and 
nervous  event. 

In  the  running  high  jump  Sweeney  cleared 
only  5  ft.  11  in.,  owing  to  a  tender  heel.  His 
style  was  in  peculiar  contrast  to  that  of  A.  H. 
Green,  who  was  second.  Both  ran  dead  at  the 
bar,  but  Sweeney  has  an  even  easy  stride,  and 
takes  off  some  feet  distant.  Green's  strides  are 
a  succession  of  hitches,  in  which  the  up-and- 
down  movement  is  prominent.  He  takes  off- 
very  near  the  bar.  Both  athletes  have  a  peculiar 
succession  of  short  steps  or  hitches  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  run,  which  are  superfluous  logically, 
though  almost  every  high  jumper,  from  Bird 
Page  to  Sweeney,  has  indulged  himself  some 
similar  eccentricity.  The  advantage  of  taking 
off  near  the  bar  is  that  the  entire  spring  is 
upward  ;  the  disadvantage  is  that  unless  the 
take  off  is  measured  exactly  so  as  to  bring  the 
apex  of  the  leap  directly  above  the  bar,  the  bar 
is  brushed  off  on  the  rise  or  on  the  fall. 

The  running  broad  jump  offered  an  even 
greater  contrast  in  styles  ;  and  the  physiques 
of  the  contestants  emphasized  the  difference. 
Reber,  who  established  the  present  world's  rec- 
ord of  23  ft.  b]/2  in.,  is  6  ft.  i  in.  tall  and  weighs 
176  pounds.  Bloss  is  5  ft.  4  in.  tall  and  weighs 
136  pounds.  Reber's  speed  on  the  run  is  only 
moderate,  and  reaches  its  climax  three  or  four 
strides  before  the  take-off.  For  the  rest  of  the 
distance  Reber  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
impetus,  so  that  when  his  toe  strikes  the  take- 
off he  can  put  every  ounce  of  his  strength  into 
the  rise.  The  result  is  a  high,  clean,  but  not 
swift  leap.  This  style  was  used  also  by  Victor 
Mapes,  who  made  the  present  Intercollegiate 
record.  Bloss,  on  the  contrary,  puts-on  terrific 
speed,  and  increases  it  to  the  take-off.  Here 
his  impetus  is  so  great  that  he  appears  to  lose 
the  power  of  judging  the  take-off,  and  fre- 
quently over-strides  it.  For  this  reason  he 
makes  many  complete  failures.     In  the  entire 
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contest  only  two  or  three  of  his  jumps  were 
anywhere  near  his  best  performance.  The 
majority  of  his  leaps  are  low  and  swift,  and 
instead  of  taking  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  take-off,  swerve  about  ten  degrees  to  the 
left,  landing  him  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bed. 
The  reason  for  this  last  feature  is  not  very  clear, 
but  I  shall  make  bold  enough  to  hazard  an 
explanation.  Bloss'  legs  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart  in  sprinting,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently a  trifle  of  lateral  motion  in  each  stride. 
Accordingly,  a  diagram  of  the  forces  of  his  suc- 
cessive strides  would  be  a  slightly  serrated  line. 
Now,  his  speed  is  so  great  that  the  final  half- 
step  before  the  take-off  fails  to  neutralize  the 
lateral  motion,  and  the  bias  of  his  final  stride 
is  continued  into  the  jump.  Since  he  takes  off 
from  the  left  foot  he  is  landed  at  the  left  edge 
of  the  bed.  This  apparently  unimportant  de- 
tail is,  if  my  explanation  is  correct,  of  great  im- 
portance. If  the  rise  were  as  strong  as  an 
ordinary  sprinting  step  the  lateral  motion 
would  be  neutralized  ;  but  the  speed  is  so  great 
at  the  take-off  that  the  knee  fails  to  straighten, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  adequate  rise.  The 
athlete  merely  skims  over  the  earth.  If  he 
could  get  a  rise  proportioned  to  his  speed  it 
would  of  course  be  well  to  sprint  as  hard  as 
possible ;  but  he  cannot.  Now,  the  angle  of 
greatest  projection  is  450.  The  ideal  jump, 
therefore,  is  that  in  which  the  speed  and  rise 
are  so  proportioned  that  the  jumper  leaps 
out  at  exactly  this  angle.  This  as  nearly  as 
could  be  judged  was  the  style  Reber  used.  If 
he  ever  betters  his  present  record  it  will  prob- 
ably be  by  increasing  his  sprint  and  his  spring 
in  like  measure. 

In  the  weights  the  champions,  Gray  and 
Mitchell,  who  are  so  familiar  to  the  spectators 
at  athletic  meetings,  again  carried  off  the 
honors.  Indeed,  a  new  world's  record  by  either 
of  these  men  is  so  frequent  an  occurrence  that 
one  wearies  of  recording  it. 

Green's  record  in  the  pole  vault  for  distance 
was  made  after  dark.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  either  athlete  could  better  it  under  better 
circumstances.  As  Green  has  abandoned  the 
field  the  record  lies  between  Buchholz  and 
Clayton  Morse,  though  Sheldon,  of  Yale,  is  a 
promising  man  in  the  event. 

As  a  National  Championship  Contest,  the 
games  as  a  whole  were  most  successful.  The 
entries  were  from  all  the  important  clubs  in  the 
country.  Among  the  Eastern  cities  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
Pittsburg  competed.  Among  the  Central  cities 
were  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans.  And  not  a  few  men  came  from  San 
Francisco.  Such  a  representation  as  this  has 
never  before  been  known,  and  is  a  great  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Chicago  as  the  city  for  future 
contests. 

September  23. — The  open  handicap  games  of 
the  Pastime  Athletic  Club  of  St.  Louis  are 
memorable  for  the  two-twenty  yard  hurdle  race 
and  the  two-twenty  yard  dash.  In  the  hurdles 
W.  F.  Garcelon  of  the  Harvard  and  Boston 
Athletic  Associations,  finished  from  scratch  in 
25s.  The  world's  record  is  244-5S.,  made 
against  time,  by  J.  P.  Lee,  of  Harvard.  The 
fastest  time  ever  made  in  the  American  Cham- 
pionships is  25  1-5S.,  by  H.  H.  Morrell,  of  the  N. 
Y.  A.  C. ;  and  this  was  equaled  in  the  same  year 
by  H.  L.  Williams,  of  Yale,  whose  time  stands 


as  the  Intercollegiate  record.  Garcelon's  time, 
accordingly,  stands  as  the  world's  record  in 
competition  ;  and  as  this  is  his  first  year  at  hur- 
dling, he  is  very  likely,  at  least,  to  equal  Lee's 
record  before  he  quits  the  track.  In  the  two- 
twenty  dash  C.  W.  Stage  finished  in  21  3-5S. 
Stage's  time  at  the  hundred  yard  mark  is  said 
to  have  been  9  4-5S.  If  these  figures  are  official- 
ly sanctioned,  Stage  has  equaled  the  world's 
record  in  the  short  dash  and  broken  it  in  the 
long.  But  there  are  several  facts  damaging  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  timing.  For  instance, 
Stage  was  beaten  in  10s.  in  the  short  dash 
before  he  ran  in  the  long,  and,  at  the  Cham- 
pionships a  week  previous,  he  was  unable 
to  better  10  1-5S.  and  22  1-5S.  If  his  record  is 
not  allowed,  it  will  take  its-  place  beside  Jew- 
ett's  record  of  21  3-5S.,  made  last  year  at  the 
Canadian  Championships,  which  was  not  al- 
lowed because  the  electrical  timing  apparatus 
registered  21  95-ioos. 

September  30. — The  Canadian  Championships 
were  held  at  Toronto  on  a  grass  course.  The 
performances  were,  on  the  whole,  poor.  The 
best  of  them  was  Puffer's  time  in  the  high  hur- 
dles, 16s.     Following  is  the  summary  : 

One  hundred  yard  dash — Won  by  C.  W. 
Stage,  Cleveland  ;  H.  D.  Carr,  Montreal,  Sec- 
ond ;  O.  E.  Woods,  Winnipeg,  third.  Time, 
10  2-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  dash — Won 
by  C.  W.  Stage;  H.  D.  Carr,  second  ;  O.  E. 
Wood,  third.     Time,  23s. 

Quarter-mile  run — Won  by  A.  W.  Gifford, 
Montreal ;  C.  Blain,  Victoria  B.  C. ,  second  ;  R. 
J.  Campbell,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third.     Time,  51  2-5S. 

Half-mile  run— Won  by  A.  W.  Gifford,  Mon- 
treal A.  A.  A. ;  R.  J.  Campbell,  West  End  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  second.     Time,  2m.  5s. 

One  mile  run — Won  by  George  Orton,  T.  L. 
C. ;  S.  B.  Ewing,  Athenaeum,  second.  Time, 
4m.  39s. 

Two-mile  run— G.  W.  Orton,  T.  L.  C,  walk- 
over.    Time,  10m.  26s. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle — Won 
by  E.  Puffer,  N.  J.  A.  C. ;  George  Moffat,  Mon- 
treal, second;  W.  Young,  T.  P.  A.,  third. 
Time,  16s. 

Three-mile  walk— Won  by  W.  H.  Hazlett,  T. 

B.  C;  R  Maddock,  Toronto,  second.  Time, 
26m.  30s. 

Half-mile  bicycle— Won  by  F.  W.  Young, 
Wanderers  ;  W.  Hyslop,  Toronto,  second  ;  J.  F. 
Deeks,  Wanderers,  third.     Time,  im.  14s. 

One  mile  bicycle  race — Won  by  W.  Hyslop; 
F.  W.  Young,  second;  J.  F.  Deeks,  third. 
Time,  2m.  35  2-5S. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Fred  Puffer, 
N.  J  A.  C,  21  ft.  7  3-4  in.;  D.  Robinson,  T.  P. 
A.,  19  ft.  1  7-8  in.,  second;  E.  H.  Courte- 
manche,  Montreal,  18  ft.  7  3-4  in.,  third. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  A.  Allison,  To- 
ronto Police  Association  ;  F.  G.  Webber,  To- 
ronto, second;  J  Mc Arthur,  T.  P.  A.,  third. 
Height,  4  ft.  10  in. 

Sixteen-pound  shot— Won  by  Joseph  Gray, 
Orillia,  39  ft.  8  3-4  in.;  W.  D.  Childs,  Toronto 
police,  second,  39  ft.  5  7-8  in. ;  Joseph  Thomp- 
son, Cleveland,  third,  38  ft. 

Sixteen-pound  hammer — Won  by  W.  Nicol, 
T.  P.  A.,  120  ft.  8  in.;  B.  C.  Davis,  Varuna  B. 

C,  Brooklyn,  second,  114  ft.  9  in.;  J.  Storey, 
Argyle  S.  S.  Club,  third. 

Fifty-six-pound  weight — Won  by  W.  Nicol, 
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T.  P.  A.,  29  ft.  6  1-2  in.;  A.  T.  Heron,  Toronto, 
25  ft.  10  1-2  in.,  second.;  Charles  Fyfe,  T.  P. 
A.,  25  ft.  1-2  in. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  Joseph  Richardson,  To- 
ronto; H.  J.  Cobbold,  Toronto,  second.  Height, 
8  ft.  4  1-2  in. 

October  7. — At  the  Metropolitan  Champion- 
ships, held  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Jersey 
Athletic  Club  at  Bergen  Point,  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  broke  his  own  world's  record  of 
35  ft.  t)/2  in.,  made  last  fall  at  Travers  Island, 


by  a  throw  of  35  ft.  q%  in.  In  the  bicycle  race 
Zimmerman,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  rode  in  poor  judg- 
ment and  was  thrown  from  his  wheel.  In  the 
mile  run  T.  P.  Conneff,  Holy  Cross  Lyceum 
A.  C,  beat  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  C,  in  4m. 
25s.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  won  the 
Championship,  scoring  63  points.  The  New 
Jersey  A.  C.  was  second  with  38  points.  The 
Xavier  and  the  Pastime  Clubs  tied  for  third 
place  with  17  points. 

John  Corbin. 


CRICKET. 


The  Australian  cricket  team  opened  their 
tour  in  this  country  with  a  match  against  the 
Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Belmont  C.  C. ,  September  29th.  The  team 
were  taken  direct  from  the  ocean  steamer  in 
New  York  harbor  on  the  morning  of  their  ar- 
rival, and  were  at  play  before  2  p.  m.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  under  the  circumstances 
that  they  would  exhibit  any  true  form ;  and 
such  proved  the  case,  for  they  could  do  nothing 
in  the  bowling,  and  missed  many  easy  catches. 
The  Philadelphians  had  probably  the  finest 
team  they  ever  placed  in  the  field,  and  were 
able  to  run  up  a  record-breaking  score.  No 
less  than  eight  of  the  visitors  were  put  on  to 
bowl,  but  with  little  effect,  and  runs  kept  piling 
up  until  the  innings  closed  with  525.  By  the 
time  the  visitors  started  their  innings  they  had 
somewhat  lost  their  sea  legs,  but  the  bowling 
of  J.  B.  King  and  H.  I.  Brown  helped  materi- 
ally to  keep  down  the  total  to  199.  This  forced 
the  Australians  to  follow  their  innings.  A  lit- 
tle better  show  was  made,  and  at  the  close  of 
play  on  the  third  day  their  second  innings 
finished  for  258,  leaving  the  Philadelphians 
victorious  by  an  innings  and  68  run.« 

PHILADELPHIA. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  run  out 56 

R.  D.  Brown,  c.  Blackham  b.  Trumble 23 

W.  Scott,  run  out  8 

A.  M.  Wood.  b.  Bruce 40 

P.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  Trott  b.  Bruce 118 

W.  W.  Noble,  b.  Trumble 77 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Bruce 15 

J.  W.  Muir,  b.  Coningham 9 

H.  I.  Brown,  not  out 59 

F.  W.  Ralston,  run  out 47 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Lyons  b.  Bannerman 36 

Byes,  17  ;  leg-byes,  12  ;  no  balls,  4  ;  wides,  4. 37 

Total 525 

AUSTRALIA. 
First  Inning. 
A.   C.    Bannerman,    c.    H.   I. 

Brown  b.  King 16 

J.  J.  Lyons,  c.  Bohlen  b.  Pat- 
terson    12 

G.  Giffen,  c.  Wood  b.  King....  62 


Second  Inning. 

not  out 79 

c.  Ralston  b.  Pat- 
terson   30 

c.  Bohlen  b.  H.  I. 

Brown 1 

c.  Scott  b.  Muir...  58 

c.  Bohlen  b.  Muir.  o 

c.  Muir  b.  King. . .  2 


J.  H.  S.  Trott,  b.  King o 

W.  Bruce,  c.  Wood  b.  King...  n 

H.  Graham,  run  out 25 

S.  E.  Gregory,  c.  King  b.  H.  I. 

Brown 12  c.  Coates  b.  Scott.  3 

H.  Trumble,  c.  Wood  b.  H.  I. 

Brown 1 

W.  Giffen.  not  out 18 

A.  Coningham,  b.  King 9 

J.   McC.   Blackham,   b.   H.   I. 

Brown 22 

Extras 11 


b.  King o 

c.  Ralston  b.  Scott    2 
c.  Coates  b.  Scott.  30 


run  out 6 

Extras 18 


Total i9g         Total 258 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  visitors  when  they  arrived  at 
New  York.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  few 
days  on  land  had  put  them  back  into  their 


original  style  of  play.  Their  match  against 
the  eighteen  of  "All  New  York"  began  at 
Livingstone  on  the  grounds  of  the  Stated 
Island  C.  C,  on  October  4th.  Unfortunately 
owing  to  a  late  start  and  the  fact  that  the  fix- 
ture was  only  a  two-day  one,  the  game  ended 
in  a  draw.  A  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  island 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  and  during 
the  last  hour  of  play  it  was  impossible  to  bat 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  New  York  won 
the  toss  and  started  the  batting.  They  were 
not  long  in  being  disposed  of  for  101,  H. 
Trumble  taking  ten  of  the  seventeen  wickets 
for  41  runs.  The  visitors  then  took  their  turn 
at  the  bat.  G.  Giffen  gave  a  very  fine  exhibition 
of  batting.  He  played  the  steadiest  kind  of 
cricket,  scoring  slowly  but  surely,  and  making 
a  splendid  innings  of  64.  H.  Trumble  also 
played  in  first-class  style,  and  was  well  on  the 
way  for  a  big  innings,  being  not  out  at  the  fall 
of  the  last  wicket,  with  59  runs  to  his  credit. 
In  their  innings  of  216  they  had  called  out 
seven  of  the  New  York  bowlers,  Wright  doing 
the  best  service  by  taking  five  wickets  for  a  cost 
of  76  runs.  The  home  team  played  better 
cricket  in  their  second  attempt,  and  at  the 
finish  of  the  game  had  made  96  for  the  loss  of 
twelve  wickets.  M.  R.  Cobb,  who  was  "not 
out "  at  the  call  of  time,  was  getting  well  set 
and  had  played  sound  cricket  for  his  35  runs. 


NEW  YORK. 


First  Inning. 

A.  E.  Patterson,  run  out 

A.  Brown,  b.  Trumble 

Tyers,  b.  McLeod , 

F.  J.  Prendergast,  b.  Trumble 

M.  R.  Cobb,  rnn  out 

A.  S.  Durrant,  c.  G.  Giffen,  b. 
Trumble 

R.  Rokeby,  b.  McLeod 

Mattock,  c.  Trumble,  b.  Mc- 
Leod  

A.  H.  Stratford,  c.  Trott,  b. 
Trumble 

H.  N.  Townsend,  c.  and  b. 
Trumble 

S.  H.  Barton,  c.  and  b.  Trum- 
ble  

H.  B.  Coyne,  c.  G.  Giffen,  b. 
Trumble 

Wright,  b.  Trumble 

H.  MacNutt,  c.  Jarvis,b. Trum- 
ble  

C.  P.  Hurditch,  run  out 

F.  W.  T.  Stiles,  1.  b.  w.,  b. 
Bruce 

T.J.  O'Reilly,  b.  Trumble 

J.  Rose,  not  out 


Byes 

Leg-byes. 
No  ball... 


Second  Inning. 
3 

7  c.  G.Giffen  b.Trott  n 

3  c.  and  b.  Giffen. . .  4 
1  c.    Coningham    b. 

Giffen 5 

4  not  out 35 

5  b.  McLeod 9 

4  b.  Trott 4 

0  b.  Giffen o 

25  c.Trumble,  b.  Gif- 
fen    7 

1  b.  Giffen 7 


b.  Giffen 5 


c.  Gregory,  b.  Gif- 
fen   


c.   Giffen,   b.    Mc- 
Leod  


Total 101 


c.    Jarvis,   b.   Mc- 
Leod     o 

Byes 6 


Total 96 
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AUSTRALIA. 

A.  C.  Bannerman,  b.  Wright 2 

J.  J.  Lyons,  b.  Wright 8 

G.  Giffen,  c.  Durrant,  b.  Mattock 64 

G.  H.  S.  Trott,  c.  Tyers,  b.  Wright 8 

W.  Bruce,  b.  Cobb 3 

H,  Graham,  c.  Townsend,  b.  Cobb 9 

S.  E.  Gregory,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Mattock 27 

H.  Trumble,  not  out 59 

W.  F.  Giffen,  b.  Wright 15 

R.  W.  McLeod,  b.  Tyers o 

A.  Coningham,  c.  Patterson,  b.  Tyers o 

A.  H.  Jar  vis,  b.  Wright 1 

J.  M.  Blackham,  c.  Cobb,  b.  Durrant 5 

Byes 13 

Leg-byes ? 

Total 216 

In  their  return  match  against  the  Gentlemen 
of  Philadelphia,  which  began  October  6th  on  the 
grounds  of  the  German  town  C.  C.  at  Manheim, 
the  Australians  gave  a  vastly  different  exhibi- 
tion from  their  former  one  against  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Quaker  City.  H.  Trumble  and  R. 
McLeod  were  in  such  splendid  bowling  form 
that  the  Philadelphians  could  only  make  119  runs 
against  them  in  the  first  inning,  Trumble  tak- 
ing six  wickets  for  48  runs  and  McLeod  four 
for  62.  On  the  other  hand  the  all-round  good 
play  of  the  home  team  prevented  the  Austra- 
lians from  making  more  than  153.  Except  for 
the  very  fine  batting  of  F.  H.  Bohlen,  who 
made  54  not  out,  the  second  innings  of  the 
Philadelphians  would  have  been  a  very  poor 
show.  Nevertheless  106  were  made  by  the 
time  the  last  wicket  fell.  In  this  innings 
Trumble  did  better  work  than  in  the  first, 
securing  seven  wickets  for  the  cost  of  48  runs. 
The  visitors  were  thus  left  73  runs  to  the  bad. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  heavy  task,  and  the 
game  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  with  the  loss 
of  but  four  wickets,  leaving  the  Australians 
victorious  by  six  wickets. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

First  Inning.  Second  Inninz- 

G.   S    Patterson,  c.  G.  Giffen, 

b.  McLeod 10  c.  Bannerman,  b. 

Trumble o 

R.  D.  Brown,  b,  Trumble 8  b.  Trumble  o 

A   M.  Wood,  c,  Bruce,  b.  Mc- 
Leod      2  b.  Bruce 15 

P.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Trumble 33  not  out...  54 

W.  W.  Noble,  b.  McLeod 2  b.  Trumble....  "'     6 

H    I.  Brown,  c.  G.  Giffen,  b. 
Trumble o  b.  Bruce o 

E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  b.  McLeod. .     4  c.  Bruce,  b.  Trum- 


ble. 


F.  W.  Ralston,  st.  Blackham, 
b.  Trumble 24  b.  Trumble 7 

A.  G.  Thomson,  c.  Bruce    b. 

Trumble 2  b.  Trumble 4 

H.  P.  Baily,  not  out 19  b.  Trumble o 

J.   B.    King,   c.   G.   Giffen,   b. 

Trumble 6  1.  b.  w.,  b.  McLeod    4 

Byes,  8  ;  wides,  1 9  Byes,  9  ;    leg-bye, 

1 ;  no  balls,  1 n 

Total 119         Total  106 

AUSTRALIA. 
First  Inninz-  Second  Inning. 

A.  C.  Bannerman,  c.  Wood,  b. 

Clark 12  not  out 13 

J.  J.  Lyons,  c.  Baily,  b.  King. .     8  b.  Baily 7 

G.  Giffen,  c.  Bohlen,  b.  Baily.  38  c.  Baily,  b.  King-..     1 
G.  H.  S.  Trott,  c.  Thomson,  b. 

Baily 16  c.  Ralston,b.  Baily  12 

W.  Bruce,  [c.  H.  I.  Brown,  b. 
Patterson 14  c.  Wood,  b.  Baily.     1 

S.  E.  Gregory,  c.  Wood,  b.  Pat- 
terson       8  not  out 37 

H.  Graham,  b.  Baily 1 

H.  Trumble,  c.  Baily,  b.  Pat- 
terson     14 

R.  W.  McLeod,  not  out 4 

W.  F.  Giffen,  c.  H.  I.  Brown, 
b.  Baily 19 

J.  M.  Blackham,  c.  Clark,  b. 
Patterson 3 

Byes,  10 ;  leg-byes,  3  ;  wides, 
1 ;  no  balls.  2 16  Byes,  2  ;  no  balls,  1    3 


Total 153 


Total 74 

T.  C.  Turner. 


ROWING. 


At  Yale  Mr.  Johnson  has  taken  the  Acad- 
emic and  Scientific  Fall  crews  in  hand,  and  the 
college  seems  to  have  waked  up  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Fall  practice.  I  hope  Mr.  Davis  at 
Harvard  will  not  feel  it  infra  dig.  to  follow  suit. 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  considerable  gratification 
that  Yale  should  have  apparently  adopted  my 
oft-repeated  suggestion  of  taking  advantage  of 
mild  Fall  weather.  Just  as  her  policy  of  giving 
her  freshmen  the  best  coaching  has  greatly 
strengthened  her  position,  so  will  this  new  idea 
have  a  similar  result.  How  foolish  must  the 
neglect  of  freshmen  by  other  colleges  now  ap- 
pear to  her  !  The  Freshman  race  will  be  hers 
until  they  follow  her  example.  And  the 
month's  practice  on  the  water  this  Fall  will  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  purposes  of 
selecting  and  coaching  next  year's  crews,  if 
properly  carried  on.  Yale  seems  to  have  rec- 
ognized the  truth  of  the  maxim  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Why 
induce  any  man  to  try  for  a  crew  unless.you 
give  him  the  best  coaching  from  the  very  start  ? 
It  only  remains  for  Yale  to  make  her  class  races 
in  the  Spring  a  still  further  recruiting  ground 
for  the  'Varsity,  by  giving  the  competing  crews 
the  best  coaching,  to  place  her  in  an  impreg- 
nable position  until  other  colleges  exhibit  simi- 
lar sense. 

As  I  write,  rumors  are  afloat  of  an  impend- 
ing change  in  system  and  policy  at  Harvard. 
It  seems  incredible  that   Harvard  cannot  be 


content  to  perfect  a  system  the  merit  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  in  three  successive 
years.  It  was  through  no  fault  of  the  "  stroke  " 
that  her  crews  of  1892  and  1893  were  defeated. 
Her  defeat  last  year  was  due  to  utter  lack  of 
harmony  in  the  boat  and  to  bickerings  among 
the  men  ashore.  This  year  the  crew's  water- 
manship was  not  properly  cared  for.  Why  is 
it  not  much  the  wiser  policy  to  perfect  the 
stroke  that  was  first  used,  and  used  successfully, 
in  1891  ?  Yale's  success  is  due  to  her  settled 
policy  and  perfect  organization  ;  and  likewise 
Cornell's.  Harvard's  lack  of  success  is  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  chiefly  to  her  unsettled 
policy,  internal  dissensions  and  constantly 
changing  styles  of  rowing.  She  is  the  rain- 
bow chaser  of  styles — never  sticking  to  any  one 
long  enough  to  do  it  or  herself  justice.  When 
she  wakes  up  to  this  she  will  win  the  victories 
which  the  thorough-going  sportsmanship  of  her 
individual  athletes  deserves.  The  spirit  which 
animates  individual  wearers  of  the  crimson  is  ad- 
mirable. But  it  is  too  heavily  handicapped  by  lack 
of  organization  and  settled  system  of  coaching. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  criticise 
Harvard's  management  harshly.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  play  the  censor  continually. 
Yet  it  seems  almost  impossible,  not  alone  for 
humble  critics  like  myself,  but  for  her  gradu- 
ates as  well,  to  impress  upon  her  rowing  in- 
terests the  crying  need  of  systematic  organiza- 
tion and  a  settled  style. 
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Cornell  is  at  present  agitated  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  Mr  Courtney.  His  achieve- 
ments with  Cornell  crews  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  really  marvelous  No  wonder 
the  Ithacans  take  a  despondent  view  of  things 
in  the  light  of  his  possible  departure.  The  race 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  bore  out 
my  prediction  that  Mr.  Woodruff  would  remove 


from  the  latter's  crew  the  stigma  of  being  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  rowing  world.  In  an- 
other year  or  so  Cornell  will  have  to  look  well 
to  her  laurels.  And  let  the  fact  be  emphasized 
that  in  meeting  crews  coached  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff she  is  meeting  the  Yale  stroke,  her  ability 
to  meet  which  successfully  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. Chase  Mellen. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Several  correspondents  want  to  know  which  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  say  which  of  the 

of  the  various  developing  material  that  have  two  is  better. 

succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  of  late  I  prefer  Amidol  was  the  subject  of  a  former  Record, 

and  generally  employ.     I  would  say,  as  did  the  and  all   that  was  then  said  in  its  favor  I  most 

toddy-drinking  old  Scotch  divine  when  asked  heartily  repeat.     Used  as  there  recommended, 

as  to  how  many  tumblers  were  allowable  during  it  seems  all  that  can  be  desired,  nor  have  I  ever 

the  evening,    "  dinna  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  found  the  want  of  density,  that  is  complained 

bid  you."  of  by  some  writers,  and  where  time  is  an  object 

I  belong  to  the  experimenting  class  of  pho-  —  although  I  never   under  any  circumstances 

tographers,  who  take  more  interest  in  photog-  allow  that  to  sway  me— it  has  the  advantage 

raphy  than  in  photographs,  and  are  more  anx-  over  metol,  for  its  action,  even  when  not  strong- 

ious  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  mea?is  than  er  than  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  very  rapid, 

to  attain  the  end  ;   who  are  more   anxious,  in  One  of  its  disadvantages  is  that  it  will  not  keep 

fact,  to  pave  the  way  for  others  than  to  reach  its  developing  power  long  in  solution,  and  al- 

the  goal  themselves.     In  carrying  out  my  hob-  though  this  is  no  objection  when  used  dry  (that 

by  I  have  therefore  not  only  tried  in  all  sorts  of  is,  adding  the  salt  to  the  solution  of  sulphite 

ways  every  proposed  developer,  but  many  that  just  before   using,  as  I  do),  amateurs  are  not 

never  have  and  never  will  see  the  light.  generally  good  at  guessing,  and  like  to  keep  it 

But  picture  making  and  experimenting  don't  in  solution, 

run  well  together.     The  really  good  pictures  I  Metol,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  remain 

make  in  a  year  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  almost    colorless,    and    retain    its    developing 

of  one  hand,  and  as  my  correspondents,  and,  power  for  a  considerable  time.     Although  not 

doubtless,  the  readers  of  Outing  generally, who  so  active  as  amidol,  it  is  much  more  so  than 

are  amateur  photographers,  want  to  be  picture  either  hydroquinone  or  eikonogen.     I  have  just 

makers  rather  than  experimenters,  they  should  developed  a  number  of   stereoscopic  negatives 

"not  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  bid  them."  to  perfect  density  on  some  old  Chautauqua 

"  Here,  then,  is  my  advice  : — select  one  brand  plates  that  I  am  at  present  using,  in  eight  to 

of  plate,  one  developer,  one  method  of  work,  twelve  minutes.     Metol  I  prepare  as  follows  : 

and  stick  to  them.     Stick  to  them  through  thick  no.  i. 

and  thin,  and  when  failures  come,  as  come  they       Metol 240  grains. 

will  (and  let  us  be  thankful  for  them ,  as  other-       Water 10  ounces. 

wise  we  should  soon  tire  of  photography)  don't      Acid  hydrochloric 10  minims. 

blame  the  plates,  the  material  or  the  process,       Soda  carbonate N.a.  *; 8oo       ins. 

but  look  within.     Make  up  your  mmd  that  the       Soda  sulphate 800  grains. 

fault  lies  with  yourself,  and  do  not  rest  until      Water...  10 ounces. 

you  have  discovered  it.     When  you  have  done  For  a  normal  developer  take  one  part  each 

so  you  will  experience  a  new  pleasure,  greater,  of  1  and  2  and  ten  parts  of  water,  varying  the 

perhaps,  than  that  which  is  experienced  by  the  proportions,  of  course,  to  suit  varying  degrees 

production  of  even  the  most  perfect  gem  of  a  of  exposure,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

negative.  subject  and  the  particular  effect  desired. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  developing  ma-  As  a  rule,  where  high-class  work  is  the  aim, 

terials.     "  Which  is  best?  "     That  is  a  hard  nut  I  do  not  recommend  the  development  of  more 

to  crack.     Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  than  one  plate  in  the  same  quantity  of  solu- 

cracked.     The  best  developer  is  that  with  which  tion,   but    that    is    less    objectionable  in  this 

any  operator  succeeds  best  ;  and  those  include  form  of  metol  developer  than  with  any  of  the 

almost  all  that  have  come  into  fairly  general  use,  other  developing  material.     I  have  just  devel- 

from  pyrogallol  to  glycin.     I  can,  with  equal  oped  four  7^x5  negatives  in  three  ounces  of 

ease,  produce  equally  good  results  with  any  one  the  mixture,  each  occupying  about  the  same 

of  them,  and  although  I  may  have  a  preference,  length  of  time,  and  the  solution  is  still  per- 

it  arises  more  from  some  fancied  convenience  fectly  colorless  and  would  probably  develop  as 

than  real  advantage.  many  more. 

But  while  pyrogallol  is  still  very  largely,  I  Nor  is  metol  less  suitable  for  the  develop- 
may  say  almost  exclusively,  employed  by  pro-  ment  of  lantern-slides.  My  present  hobby  in 
fessional  photographers,  it  has,  for  various  that  direction  is  to  use  a  No.  2  Kodak  trans- 
reasons,  been  discarded  by  the  amateur  in  favor  parent  film  for  printing  from  hand-camera  neg- 
of  some  of  the  more  recently  introduced  agents ;  atives  by  superposition;  and  with  metol,  one 
and  I  understand  that  it  is  to  those  that  my  cor-  part  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  above  stock 
respondents  refer.  Hydroquinone,  eikonogen  solution  to  fifteen  parts  of  water,  the  results 
and  para-amido-phenol  each  had  their  day,  and  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  employ  an  or- 
though  still  to  a  certain  extent  employed,  are  dinary  kerosene  lamp  with  a  five-eighths  wick 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  more  recent  ar-  close  up  to  a  tissue  paper  screen,  and  with  the 
rivals,  amidol  and  metol.  Either  of  these  printing  frame  fifteen  inches  from  the  screen 
should  be  preferred  for  various  reasons,  though  find  the  correct  exposure  to  be  from  six  to  ten 
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seconds,  according  to  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive. I  am  working  with  a  view  to  getting  a 
full  lecture  set  of  slides  on  one  roll  of  film, 
which  may  be  passed  panorama-like  from  one 
roller  to  another  through  the  lantern.  But  of 
that  more  anon. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this  :  the  difference 
between  amidol  and  metol  is  so  nearly  that 
between  six  and  half-a-dozen  that  I  can  hardly 
make  up  my  mind  to  recommend  one  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other.  I  have  a  hankering  after 
simplicity,  and  amidol  is  simpler  than  metol,  as 
it  requires  only  the  sulphite  to  bring  about  its 


action  ;  and  the  degree  of  action  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  quantity  of  sulphate  employed.  But 
I  like  to  see  clear  solutions,  and  metol  remains 
clear  much  longer  than  amidol.  Then  I  think, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  certain,  that  of  two 
plates  equally  exposed  on  a  landscape  with 
suitable  clouds  it  is  easier  with  metol  to  so  de- 
velop as  to  retain  the  clouds  than  with  amidol. 
My  advice,  then,  is  this  :  Choose  whichever 
you  like  ;  and  having  chosen,  stick  to  it,  in 
perfect  assurance  that,  whatever  fault  may  be 
found  with  your  negatives,  it  cannot  be  saddled 
on  the  developer.  Jay  See. 


CANOEING 


The  American  Canoe  Association  Paddling 
Trophy  was  won  at  the  meet  in  August  by  R. 
DArcy  Scott,  as  stated  in  the  October  Outing. 
R.  G.  Muntz  did  not  appear  to  defend  his 
title  to  it,  and  since  none  of  the  other  fa- 
mous paddlers  of  former  meets  competed — 
Knappe,  Rice,  Muntz,  Johnson  and  MacKen- 
drick — it  was  impossible  to  judge  how  Scott 
compared  with  them.  Since  the  meet,  how- 
ever, a  race  has  been  paddled  at  Toronto  for  the 
T.  C.  C.  International  Challenge  Cup  which 
settles  the  championship  question.  The  five 
contestants  were  Muntz,  Scott,  Johnson, 
O'Brien  and  Tilley.  Muntz  won,  Scott  second. 
Muntz,  O'Brien  and  Scott  took  the  one  knee 
position  (first  introduced  by  Harry  MacKen- 
drick),  and  Johnson  and  Tilley  paddled  in  their 
accustomed  standing  position. 

The  Toronto  Canoe  Club  put  up  this  Interna- 
tional Challenge  Cup  last  year,  and  invited 
the  paddlers  of  the  States  to  compete  for  it. 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  international 
trophy,  as  the  New  York  C.  C.  sailing  cup  is, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
foreign  challenge  to  call  a  race.  Two  races  for 
it  have  been  contested,  and  Canadians  only 
competed  in  them.  It  is  rather  a  reflection  on 
the  ability  of  the  American  canoemen  that  no 
one  has  challenged  for  this  cup,  when  a  Cana- 
dian has  come  to  New  York  three  times  to  race 
for  the  sailing  cup.  There  are  many  strong 
paddlers  here,  two  of  whom  have  won  the  A. 
C.  A.  Trophy  ;  but  the  best  paddling  at  the 
meets  has  been  done  by  the  Canadians  for 
many  years. 

The  finest  paddling  canoe  that  ever  appeared 
at  a  meet,  and  the  only  first-rate  racing  pad- 
dler  that  ever  competed  in  the  races,  was 
brought  there  by  Emil  Knappe,  of  Springfield. 
It  was  built  of  Spanish  cedar,  and  had  oiled 
silk  decks  similar  to  a  racing  shell,  In  it  he 
won  the  Paddling  Trophy  easily  at  Willsbor- 
ough  Point  in  1891.  Can  nothing  induce  him 
to  challenge  for  the  Toronto  cup  ? 

The  Passaic  River  canoe  clubs   seem  to  be 


the  only  ones  hereabout  that  take  any  real  in- 
terest in  paddling,  and  their  regattas  are  ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable  in  consequence.  In  a  sail- 
ing canoe  race  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  inter- 
est the  uninitiated.  The  boats  are  too  small,  are 
soon  too  far  away  to  tell  which  one  is  leading, 
and  the  finishes  are  rarely  close.  Not  so  the 
paddling  contests.  They  are  necessary  near  by, 
often  very  close,  and  always  somewhat  ex- 
citing. 

The  summing  up  of  this  season's  sailing  goes 
to  show  that  lead  on  the  bottom  of  a  center- 
board  is  of  little,  if  any,  advantage.  The  deep 
draught  boats  have  not  proved  to  be  superior 
to  the  old  flyers  with  moderate  draught.  But  one 
fact  is  brought  out  in  strong  relief,  viz. :  the 
canoe  must  be  built  very  much  stronger  than 
the  racers  were  five  years  ago,  or  they  will  go 
to  pieces  under  the  heavy  strain  of  a  long  seat 
and  a  big  rig.  Another  vital  point  is  that  the 
cockpit  must  be  self-bailing,  or  so  small  that 
not  over  a  gallon  of  water  can  stay  in  it,  for  a 
race  in  these  days  without  a  capsize  is  almost 
an  unknown  quantity, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lowell  boats,  the 
sails  and  rigs  of  all  are  crude  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  it  is  surprising  that  when  so  much  depends 
on  the  cut  of  a  sail,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
it.  The  sail  area  has  increased  steadily  year 
by  year,  but  the  spars,  rigging  and  the  sails 
themselves  are  little,  if  any,  better  than  they 
were  five  years  ago.  The  prevailing  idea 
seems  to  be  that,  to  win,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
carry  more  sail  than  any  one  else.  This  im- 
pression is  largely  due  to  the  course  that  the 
A.  C.  A.  has  always  had,  on  which  only  a  half 
mile  of  windward  work  is  got  at  any  one  time 
to  a  mile  ^of  reaching  and  running.  One  or 
two  good  races  of  a  two  or  three  mile  thrash  to 
windward  and  back  would  soon  show  up  the 
weakness  of  this  theory.  Boats  and  rigs  are 
designed  for  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do, 
and  a  good  windward  rig  will  not  be  produced 
until  windward  work  is  called  for  by  the  course. 

C.   BOWYER  VAUX. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 


The  season  of  Lawn  Tennis  competition  ended 
October  6th  with  the  final  contests  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate championship.  As  has  been  the  cus- 
tom since  1885,  the  meeting  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association  was  held  at  the  grounds  of 
the  New  Haven  Lawn  Club.  The  accommoda- 
tions there  offered,  and  the  central  location  of 
this  club,  should  have  obtained  the  strongest 
representation  from  the  colleges,  yet  three  of 
the  best  players  in  the  country  eligible  for  this 


contest  were  absent — Larned,  the  holder  of  the 
cup  for  1892,  F.  H.  Hovey,  holder  of  the  cup 
for  1890  and  1891,  and  Wrenn  the  champion. 
Without  these  men  a  contest  to  determine  who 
is  the  best  college  player  is  like  an  international 
yacht  race  without  the  Valkyrie  or  Vigilant. 
The  tournament,  however  was  made  interest- 
ing by  the  matches  of  Chace  (Brown),  who 
avenged  his  defeat  by  Howland  (Yale)  in  the 
consolation  event  at  Newport,  and  by  the  bril- 
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liant  playing  of  A.  E.  Foote,  of  Yale,  a  com- 
paratively new  man  in  the  tennis  arena.  Chace 
had  little  trouble  in  winning  the  cup  for  Brown, 
and  after  a  close  match  he  and  Budlong  scored 
a  double  victory  for  their  college. 

Scores  : — Singles. 

First  round — Milne,  Amherst,  defeated  Mc- 
Cormick,  Princeton,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  9 — 7.  Budlong, 
Brown,  beat  Chase,  Harvard,  by  default  F. 
A.  Flichtner,  Amherst,  beat  E  A.  Hamlin,  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  9 — 7,  7 — 5  Howland, 
Yale,  beat  McCormick,  Princeton,  6 — o,  7 — 5. 
Gosline  of  Harvard,  Reade  of  Harvard,  Candler 
of  Columbia,  Terry  of  Yale  and  Chace  of 
Brown,  won  by  default. 

Second  round — Milne,  Amherst,  won  by  de- 
fault. Budlong,  Brown,  beat  Bunce,Wesleyan, 
6 — 2,  6 — 4.  Foote.Yale,  won  by  default.  Chase, 
Harvard,  beat  White,  Columbia,  6 — 1,  6 — 3. 
Flichtner,  Amherst  beat  Hamlin,  Technology, 
6 — 2,  3 — 6,  6 — 4.  Howland,  Yale,  beat  Gosline, 
Harvard,  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 3.  Candler,  Columbia, 
beat  Reade,  Harvard,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  Chace, 
Brown,  beat  Terry,  Yale,  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

Third  round — Foote,  Yale,  beat  Chace,  Har- 
vard, 6 — 3,  6—2.  Budlong,  Brown,  beat  Milne, 
Amherst,  7 — 5,  6 — 2.  Howland,  Yale,  beat 
Flichtner,  Amherst,  6 — 1,  6 — 3  ;  Chace,  Brown, 
beat  Candler,  Columbia,  6 — 3,  6 — 2. 

Semi  finals — Malcolm  Chace  beat  Howland, 
o — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 4  ;  Foote  beat  Budlong,  6 — 4, 
3.  6,  6—4. 

Final  round— Malcolm  Chace,  Brown,  beat 
A.  E.  Foote,  Yale,  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

Doubles.  First  round — Candler  and  White, 
Columbia,  beat  Wrenn  and  Gosline,  Harvard, 
6 — 2,    6 — 3  ;  Howland  and  Foote,   Yale,   beat 


McCormick  and  McCormick,  Princeton,  6 — 4, 
6 — 4  ;  Chase  and  Read,  Harvard,  bet  Terry 
and  Fowler,  Yale,  6 — 1,  6 — 3  ;  Chace  and  Bud- 
long, Brown,  beat  Filchtner  and  Milne,  Am- 
herst, 6 — 1,  6 — 2. 

Second  round — Foote  and  Howland,  Yale, 
beat  Candler  and  White,  Columbia,  10 — 8,  7 — 5; 
Chace  and  Budlong,  Brown,  beat  Chase  and 
Read,  Harvard,  6 — o,  o — 6,  6 — 2. 

Final — Chace  and  Budlong,  Brown,  beat 
Howland  and  Foote,  Yale,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  2 — 6, 
4 — 6,  6 — 4. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
L.  T.  A.  held  October  3,  at  New  Haven,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  :  Duncan  W. 
Candler,  of  Columbia,  president ;  Malcolm  G. 
Chace,  of  Brown,  vice-president  ;  and  Arthur 
E.  Foote,  of  Yale,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  season's  championship  of  Central  Park 
was  retained  by  last  year's  champion,  E.  P. 
Fischer,  who  defeated  the  challenger,  O.  M. 
Bostwick,  on  Saturday,  October  7.  For  the 
finals  of  the  tournament  Bostwick  won  a  close 
match  from  J.  F.  Hobart,  but  in  the  champion- 
ship round  was  unable  to  take  a  set  from  the 
champion.     The  concluding  matches  resulted  : 

Men's  singles.  Final  round— O.  M.  Bost- 
wick, Lenox  T.  C,  beat  John  F.  Hobart,  New 
York  T.  C,  6—2,  0—6,  6—4,  3— 6,  6—4. 

Championship  round — Edwin  P.  Fischer, 
Knickerbocker  T.  C,  holder,  beat  O.  M.  Bost- 
wick, Lenox  T.  C,  challenger,  6 — 3,  6 — 4,  6 — 4. 

Consolation  singles.  Final  round — Sydney 
L.  Smith,  New  York  T.  C,  beat  A.  E.  Bur- 
roughs, Central  Park,  7 — 5,  6 — 1,  6 — 3. 

F.  A.  Kellogg. 


KENNEL. 


The  International  Coursing  Meeting,  which 
began  October  3d,  at  Huron,  S.  D.,  proved  a 
big  success  both  in  the  quality  of  the  sport 
afforded  and  in  the  interest  it  excited.  The  open 
prairies,  stretching  for  miles  about  Huron,  are 
admirably  suited  to  coursing,  the  short  grass 
always  affording  a  clear  view,  while  the  going 
is  very  fair  for  horses,  except  where  badgers 
have  been  working.  Judge  R.  D.  Williams, 
slipper  Jno.  Brett,  and  the  stewards  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Huron  Coursing  Club,  acquitted 
themselves  admirably,  and  not  one  unpleasant 
feature  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  important 
meeting.  In  the  first  round  for  the  Columbus 
Cup,  Dover,  Delsarte,  Sir  Hugo,  Viola,  Raven, 
Nancy,  Touchwood,  Willis  H.,  Laplander, 
Bicker,  Princess  May,  Ban  Boy,  Ramona,  Flake, 
Prince  Charlie  and  Voltaire  had  the  best  of 
their  courses.  In  the  second  round  Dover  was 
drawn,  Voltaire  ran  a  bye,  and  Prince  Charlie, 
Sir  Hugo,  Nancy,  Willis  H.,  Laplander,  Ban 
Boy  and  Ramona  won  their  courses.  In  the 
third  round  the  winners  were  Nancy, Willis  H., 
Laplander  and  Prince  Charlie.  In  the  fourth 
round  Nancy  and  Prince  Charlie  beat  Willis  H. 
and  Laplander.  In  the  final,  the  clinking  good 
dog  Prince  Charlie  beat  the  game  bitch  Nancy 
and  won  the  stake.  The  Columbus  Purse,  for 
sixteen  dogs,  beaten  in  the  first  round  of  the 
Cup,  was  divided  by  Mr.  Watson's  Royal  Crest 
and  Drytime.  The  Columbus  Plate,  for  eight 
dogs,  beaten  in  the  first  ties  of  the  Cup,  was 
won  by  Viola  in  the  final  against  Princess  May. 


The  Cup  was  worth  $1,000  to  winner,  $500  to 
runner-up,  third  and  fourth  $125  each ;  four 
dogs  $40  each.  The  Purse  was  $150  to  winner, 
runner-up  $50,  third  and  fourth  $25  each.  The 
Plate  netted  the  winner  $100  and  the  runner-uD 
$40.    » 

Master  Peter,  one  of  the  best  big  greyhounds 
that  ever  went  from  slips  on  an  American  cours- 
ing field,  died  from  a  ruptured  blood-vessel 
during  his  preparation  for  the  American  Cours- 
ing Club's  International  Meeting,  held  last 
month  at  Huron,  South  Dakota,  He  was  a 
grandly  bred  dog,  and  despite  his  weight  (about 
seventy  pounds)  had  a  rare  turn  of  speed.  This 
season  he  showed  excellent  form  and  was  ex- 
pected to  do  well  in  the  International.  By  his 
death  his  owner,  Mr.  Lowe,  loses  a  clinking 
good  dog  that  might  have  been  most  useful  in 
the  stud. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Cowley 
County  Coursing  Association,  which  will  be 
held  November  7th  to  nth,  at  Winfield,  Kan., 
bids  fair  to  prove  a  success. 

Owing  to  a  combination  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances the  American  Coursing  Club's 
intended  meeting  at  Grand  Bend  has  been 
abandoned.  The  club  has  labored  stanchly  for 
seven  years  to  promote  coursing,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  spring  meeting  may  yet  be 
arranged. 

There  is  a  match  race  on  the  tapis  between 
the  crack  field-trial  performers,  Lad  of  Rush 
and  Lillian  Russell.     The  match,  if  made,  will 
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be  decided  immediately  before  or  following  the 
Southern  trials  at  New  Albany,  Miss. ,  in  Feb- 
ruary next.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sports- 
manlike spirit  will  rule  and  the  two  stars  be 
raced  through  a  fair  and  square  trial,  for  they 
should  make  a  race  of  it  worth  going  a  long 
distance  to  see. 

The  first  bench  show  of  the  Minneapolis  Ken- 
nel Club,  held  October  4th-7th,  in  connection 
with  the  Industrial  Exposition,  was  hardly  up 
to  the  mark  one  might  naturally  expect  in  a 
hustling,  live  city,  located  in  a  great  shooting 
territory.  Less  than  eighty  dogs  competed, 
and  of  these  the  setters,  pointers,  greyhounds 
and  beagles  were  the  best.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  dog  men  of  the  northern  sporting  cen- 
ter should  not  improve  next  season  upon  their 
first  attempt.  Veteran  Jno.  Davidson  judged 
all  sporting  classes,  and  Mr.  Gustav  Hansen 
made  the  awards  among  the  non-sporting  candi- 
dates. The  club  has  some  enthusiastic  workers, 
whose  energy,  guided  by  experience,  should  yet 
score  the  deserved  success. 

The  fifth  annual  bench  show,  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Canada  Exhibition,  at 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  was  not  the  success  our  enter- 
prising Canadian  cousins  usually  score  in  such 
matters.  Perhaps  a  little  more  liberality  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  might  have  attracted 
entries  from  this  side  the  border.  As  it  was  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  Canadian  show,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  one  foreign  entry  among 
the  competitors.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dogs  were  benched.  The  arrange- 
ments were  excellent,  and  the  management  of 


all  details  would  have  done  credit  to  a  far  larger 
show.  The  quality  in  the  various  classes  was 
fair,  fox  terriers,  cocker  and  toy  spaniels,  set- 
ters and  great  Danes  being  quite  strong.  Mr. 
J.  Otis  Fellows  judged  all  classes,  and  consid- 
ering the  task  he  had  to  perform,  he  acquitted 
himself  admirably  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  New  England  Beagle  Club  field  trials 
will  begin  November  7th,  at  Oxford,  Mass. 
Excellent  arrangements  have  been  made.  A 
class  has  been  provided  for  dachshunds  and 
bassets,  which  will  give  admirers  of  these 
breeds  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of 
their  pets  in  trailing  rabbits. 

Reports  anent  the  International  field  trials, 
to  be  held  November  7th,  near  Chatham,  Ont., 
suggest  that  the  Canadians  expect  some  inter- 
esting sport.  This  fixture,  so  far,  has  not  failed 
to  attract  a  fair  number  of  American  contest- 
ants, and  the  coming  events  should  be  ahead 
of  all  previous  marks. 

The  entry  list  for  the  United  States  Field 
Trials  Club's  Grand  Junction  Derby  contains 
sixty-three  English  setters,  thirty-two  pointers, 
and  two  Irish  setters,  all  whelps  of  1892. 

The  twelfth  annual  show,  held  October  3d  to 
6th,  in  connection  with  the  Danbury,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Society's  fair,  and  now  recognized 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  proved  quite  a 
success.  About  two  hundred  and  thirty  dogs 
were  benched,  and  the  quality,  as  a  whole,  was 
very  good.  Dr.  Jas.  E.  Hair  and  Mr.  Jas.  Wat- 
son judged  the  sporting  and  non-sporting 
classes  respectively.  Damon. 


LOFT. 


With  October  the  any-age  flying  is  well  over, 
and  an  account  is  in  order  of  the  year's  work. 

The  prizes  of  1893,  open  to  all,  were  the 
George  W.  Childs  Champion  Trophy  for  break- 
ing the  record  for  distance  in  the  day,  and  the 
Royal  Blue  prize  for  the  best  average  speed 
from  150  miles  or  over  in  the  year's  flying. 
With  the  close  of  August  the  trophy  for  dis- 
tance in  the  day  was  held  by  Yankee,  of  H.  G. 
Brooks,  Milton,  Mass.,  whose  record  was  525 
miles,  while  the  Royal  Blue  prize  was  held  by 
Moorestown,  of  Elwood  Senderling,  Philadel- 
phia, with  an  average  speed  of  1,524  yards  for 
210  miles. 

Another  prize,  limited  to  the  lofts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  best  average  speed  in  four 
journeys,  one  to  be  from  100  miles,  the  other 
from  540  miles  or  over,  is  held  by  Clipper,  of 
Charles  Mehler,  Philadelphia,  the  average  for 
the  four  flys  being  1 ,077  yards.  Next  to  this  are 
the  journeys  of  Moorestown,  with  1,072  yards, 
and  Trainer,  with  1,070  yards.  This  contest 
will  probably  be  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
season. 

A  prize  offered  for  young  birds  is  a  glass 
water  set,  presented  by  W.  H.  Hillebrecht,  Jr., 
of  Pittsburg,  to  be  for  the  best  average  speed 
in  three  journeys  to  a  State  loft,  from  100 
miles  and  over,  no  two  to  be  from  the  same 
station. 

Two  prizes  were  offered  by  Col.  William 
Singerly,  Philadelphia,  to  be  known  as  the 
Record's  Charms.  One  the  Interstate,  for 
best  speed  from  two  distances  to  a  Pennsyl- 
vania loft,  the  other  the  Philadelphia,  to  be  for 


the  best  from  two  distances,  one   start  to  be 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  record  for  the  year  to  date  is  : 


Average 

Dis- 

Speed, 

tance. 

Owner. 

Home. 

yds.  per 

Miles. 

minute. 

100. . . . 

H.  G.  Thurston. 

Fall  River. 

1,469 

150 

H.  G.  Thurston. 

Fall  River. 

1,158 

E.  Senderling. 

Philadelphia. 

1.524 

Brooks  Borden. 

Fall  River. 

1. 165 

35° 

J.  Makin. 

Providence. 

1,038 

E.  Senderling. 

Philadelphia. 

1,398 

425 

W.  H.  Hillebrecht 

Pittsburg. 

Next  day. 

525 

H.  G.  Brooks. 

Milton,  Mass. 

i3h.  38m. 

560 

Charles  Mehler. 

Philadelphia. 

2oh.  38m. 

Extreme  distance,  1,183  miles,  by  the  hen 
Johanna,  Fred  Bowers,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Professor  H.  Marion,  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  can  talk  pigeon  in  four  lan- 
guages and  does  it,  and  wherever  he  has  been 
there  remains  an  interest  in  pigeons  as  messen- 
gers. He  was  in  Chicago  for  only  a  fortnight, 
but  this  was  long  enough  to  have  the  cruiser 
New  York's  handsome  cote  and  birds  brought 
there  as  part  of  the  naval  exhibit,  with  the 
Constellation's  little  cote  and  birds,  and  many 
of  the  messages  carried  in  the  Naval  Review 
to  show  the  work  done  in  the  year. 

Only  ten  birds  were  sent  with  the  cote.  More 
were  offered,  but  the  ten  were  enough  to  care  for 
and  to  serve  the  purpose.  These  were  all  pre- 
sented :  Nos.  1  and  2  were  from  P.  E.  Galligan, 
Providence,  from  his  Stanley  and  Irene  ;  Nos.  3 
and  4  from  Charles  Mehler,  West  Philadelphia, 
the  one  a  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Greensboro, 
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the  champion  for  distance  in  the  day  as  a 
youngster  ;  the  other  a  son  of  his  Sleepy  and 
Little  Maid,  the  sister  to  Dare  Devil.  Nos.  5 
and  6  are  from  the  George  W.  Childs  pair  in 
the  Theo.  P.  Green  loft  at  Woodbury,  winners 
of  the  champion  trophy  for  distance  in  the  day 
in  1889.  Nos.  7  and  8  are  from  Leo  (the  560 
miles  bird),  and  the  Edwards  hen  of  the  John 
R.  Hunsberger  loft,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  Nos.  9 
and  10  were  from  Miss  Conover,  the  winner  of 
the  Const e II atioti  special  in  1892,  and  Power, 
Jr.,  from  560  miles  this  year  and  540  miles  last 
year,  of  the  Louis  A.  Mehler  loft,  Philadelphia. 

The  cote  was  returned  from  Chicago  in  time 
to  be  on  board  when  the  New  York  left  Phila- 
delphia, September  18.  The  birds  were  all  in 
good  condition,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  Fortress  Monroe  they  were  liberated 
and  were  flown  from  points  about  the  harbor. 
Unfortunately,  through  a  mistake  the  birds  were 
out  when  the  vessel  started  for  New  York,  and, 
becoming  frightened,  they  took  wing  for  the 
shore.  If  any  of  the  birds  are  found  they  may 
be  sent  by  express  to  the  New  York  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.  Other  birds  will  be  given 
Dr.  Henry  Delano  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the  cote, 

When  the  New  York  was  on  the  way  from 


Philadelphia,  birds  were  liberated  each  morn- 
ing to  return  to  the  A.  J.  Cadwallader  cote, 
Yardley,  and  to  the  Ledger,  Mehler,  Innes  and 
Linsenmaier  lofts,  Philadelphia.  The  first  mes- 
sages were  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  by  birds  of  the  Ledger  cote. 
Of  the  eight  Cadwallader 's,  the  owner  claims 
five  and  a  half,  Elinor  being  badly  wounded  by 
shot.  Both  the  Linsenmaier  and  Mehler  birds 
returned,  but  the  hero  was  Punch,  of  W.  T. 
Innes.  Liberated  with  messages  for  Mrs. 
Tribon,  of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Parker,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  at  8.45  a.m.,  when  off 
Norfolk,  the  bird  was  in  Philadelphia  at  noon, 
and  its  messages  delivered  to  the  mail  before 
one  o'clock.  The  average  speed  must  have  been 
close  to  a  mile  a  minute,  if  not  more. 

Young  bird  flying  began  the  first  week,  in 
September  with  the  100  miles  journey  to  the 
Louis  Mehler  loft,  the  pace  being  set  by  the 
speed  of  1,056  yards  to  the  minute.  The  first 
club  journeys  were  arranged  for  100  miles,  to 
be  flown  the  10th,  Providence  birds  flying  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ,  and  Philadelphia  birds  from 
Odenton.  Reports  from  all  with  birds  on  the 
road  in  training  is  of  good  speed  and  less  than 
the  usual  losses.  E.  S.  Starr. 
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Many  of  the  keenest  Nimrods  take  their  out- 
ing by  wood,  or  marsh  or  covert-side  during 
the  first  and  second  weeks  of  this  month,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  first  sharp  tang  of  rude  Novem- 
ber's chilling  blast,  sport  is  at  its  best  on  most 
of  the  famous  shooting-grounds.  'Tis  true  that 
the  broad  plains  of  the  West  offer  less  attractive 
inducements  to  the  ordinary  sportsman  than 
they  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  grouse 
("chicken"  and  sharptail)  are  now  wild  and 
strong  of  wing  and  have  ' '  packed "  for  the 
winter,  thus  ending  one  kind — and  a  very  en- 
joyable kind — of  American  shooting.  No  more 
warm,  lazy  days  occur,  on  which  the  birds  may 
be  flushed  within  twenty  yards  and  grassed  at 
will.  The  vast  hosts  of  waterfowl,  geese,  crane 
and  duck,  have  already  left,  or  are  rapidly  leav- 
ing, their  favorite  lakes  and  sloughs;  and  the 
great  plains,  save  those  remote  districts  yet 
ranged  by  the  prong-horn  antelope,  have  little 
to  attract  a  man  who  wants  a  lively  sporting 
holiday.  Not  so  the  forested  belts  and  the  covers 
and  marshes  of  the  East.  Lover  of  rifle  and 
gun  can  find  game  as  fit  as  game  can  be  to  test 
SKill  and  to  reward  the  careful  stalk  or  the  quick 
double  shot  The  still-hunter,  who  has  time  to 
spare  and  pluck  to  face  the  toil  of  what  is  always 
an  arduous  task,  can  trail  his  giant  moose 
through  the  gloom  of  unbroken  Canadian 
forests.  The  caribou,  true  to  his  instinct,  is 
now  gradually  working  his  way  ahead  of  the 
winter,  from  his  remote  northern  summer 
haunts  to  the  "barrens  "  within  reasonable  reach 
of  the  "runways"  of  the  iron  horse.  In  all 
northern  ranges  deer  are  now  prime,  and  many 
a  stately  buck  will  print  his  last  slot  in  the  first 
tracking-snow.  Best  sport  of  all  is  reserved 
for  the  man  who  loves  brisk  tramping  behind 
good  dogs.  Wind-whipped  thickets  have  shed 
their  Joseph's  coat  of  painted  leaves,  and  prac- 
ticed eyes  and  hands  can  do  their  work  in 
covers  which  only  a  few  days  ago  were  baffling. 
Many  a  ravine  and  copse  of  the  Northeastern 
States  and  of  Canada  will  ring  with  the  rapid 


double  crack  of  the  deadly  twelve-gauge,  as 
thunder-winged  lone  grouse  or  roaring  bevy  of 
quail  spring  before  the  quivering  nose  of  rat- 
tailed  pointer,  or  silky,  blue-blooded  setter. 
The  stubbles  are  bleak  and  the  cat-briars  bare, 
but  brave  little  "  Bob  "  will  rise  as  stoutly  as  of 
yore  and  whiz  for  the  shelter  of  the  saplings  as 
only  his  quail-kind  know  how  to  do.  A  brace 
killed  to  clean  right  and  left  now  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  your  weak-winged  young  'uns  of 
warmer  days,  for  only  a  good  man  and  a  quick 
man  can  stop  their  whirling  rush.  Nimrod  true 
knows  well  the  value  of  these  last  few  days  of 
drifted  leaves  and  failing  Indian  Summer. 
These  are  the  days  of  surprises  and  the  best  of 
all  sport — mixed  late  upland  shooting.  A  point 
on  the  stubbles  means  a  bevy — flush  them  and 
rattle  in  your  double,  and  away  they  hiss  for  the 
covering  saplings.  Another  point,  in  the  cover, 
and  with  a  dash  and  a  roar  away  goes  a  ruffed 
grouse,  to  be  stopped  only  by  a  master  hand. 
Another  point,  and  a  belated  cock  springs  with 
trembling  whistle,  and  dodges  away  on  strong, 
bent  wings.  Again  a  point,  and  a  quail  burr-r-s 
up  from  your  very  foot,  to  halt  only  for  the 
' '  dead-on "  eye  and  nervously  quick  hand. 
Next  a  fat  rogue  of  a  rabbit  leaps  from  his 
bough-house  of  briars  and  scuttles  along  his 
runway  till  his  wad  of  cotton  whirls  over  and 
over  in  true  rabbit  somersaults. 

On  the  great  duck-marshes  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  of  the  lower  lakes,  big  guns  boom 
from  gray  dawn  till  sunset,  and  goose,  brant 
and  duck  of  many  kinds  fatten  the  score  and 
bring  delight  to  those  who  prefer  the  slower 
work  over  decoys  to  the  health-giving,  but  hard 
tramps  behind  the  dogs.  May  each  reader  of 
Outing  find  sport  to  please  him  in  these  the  last 
and  best  days  of  the  passing  season.  I  will 
essay  the  uplands,  but  be  they  posted  on  run- 
way, hidden  in  rushes,  or  behind  a  brace  of 
noble  dogs — may  one  and  all  hold  true  and  pull 
quick,  when  hairs,  fur  or  feather  fills  the  sights 
or  tops  the  rib  !  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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QORHAiT 


Solid  Silver. 

During  the  past  Summer,  Gorham  Mfg.  Co., 
Silversmiths,  have  added  to  their  stock  many  new 
pieces  in  Solid  Silver  for  household  and  ornamental 
use.  The  assortment  of  holiday  novelties  is  about 
complete.  An  early  inspection  is  suggested  thereby 
securing  first  choice  from  this  creditable  and  extensive 
line  of  new  wares. 

GORHAn  riFG.   CO.,  Silversmiths, 

Broadway  and    19th   Street, 

NEW  YOE>^ 


YALE 

MIXTURE 


A 

'gentlemanS  smoke 


YALE  MIXTURE  SMOK 
is  manufactured  of  |hi 
§  rown ,  sel  ected  es[>eci 
brand,  regardless  of 
>MARBURQ  BROS..  BALTIMORE 


FOR 

MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATISM. 

"  My  wife  has  been  afflicted  with  the 
rheumatism  for  the  past  five  weeks,  and 
after  using  every  known  liniment,  your 
Pond's  Extract  came  and  we  rejoice  to 
say  it  is  helping  her  very  much." 

— R.  D.  FISHER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Outing. 


PLEASURE    TRAVEL    AND     RESORTS. 


As  the  readers  of  Outing  follow  Lenz  in 
imagination  this  month  through  Japan,  it  will 
perhaps  interest  them  to  know  that  in  reality- 
he  is  venturing  boldly  into  the  highlands  of 
Persia.  The  beautiful  land  of  the  Mikado 
lives  in  his  mind  only  as  some  fairy  midsum- 
mer-night's dream,  while  perils  are  'being  en- 
countered that  are  destined  to  thrill  the  read- 
er's heart  when  the  reports  are  forwarded  by 
slow  degrees  from  the  Persian  fastnesses. 

Outing  publishes  in  this  number  Captain 
Kenealy's  "Vigilant  Victorious;  or,  How  We 
Kept  the  Cup."  This  article,  complete  in  it- 
self, is  an  extract  from  the  old  sailor's  yarn  of 
the  "  History  of  the  America's  Cup,"  which 
Outing  is  about  to  publish  in  book  form.  The 
superb  illustrations  of  the  current  article  are  a 
sample  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  forth- 
coming book,  and  the  bluff  narration  of  the 
races  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  Captain's  style. 

After  all  the  hours  of  adventure  and  sport  in 
the  Rockies,  Alaska  or  the  Hudson  Bay  country, 
have  come  and  gone,  Americans  in  general 
and  New  Yorkers  in  particular  are  ready  to 
come  back  to  their  first  love,  the  crisp  old 
Adirondacks.  A  journey  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
no  doubt  savors  of  adventure,  for  one  puts 
his  life  and  limbs  in  jeopardy  getting  there  ;  but 
the  man  who  prefers  simple  sport  will  take  the 
Vestibuled  Wagner's  of  the  New  York  Central 
for  his  boyhood  haunts,  in  the  regions  of 
Marcy,  Pharaoh  and  Bluebeard.  Here  is  to  be 
found  fishing  as  good  as  the  heart  desires, 
hunting  of  the  finest,  air  that  is  unrivaled  the 
world  over,  and  all  this  is  in  range  of  hotels 
where  the  wayfarer  can  always  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  God  speed  when  he  departs,  gun  in 
hand,  and  a  no  less  hearty  welcome  when  he 
returns  with  the  added  burden  of  game. 

From  the  old  religious  days  when  Jacob 
dreamed  of  the  ladder  and  the  angels,  to  the 
modern  days  when  the  Parisian  poets  and 
painters  sing  of  the  beauties  of  Algiers  and 
paint  the  palaces  of  Morocco,  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  the  foster-nurse  of  men's 
imaginations.  Here  the  Israelites  reared  their 
prophetic  visions  of  a  Christianity  to  come  ; 
here  the  sapient  Egyptians  sought  to  realize 
in  their  pyramids  their  ambitious  dreams  of 
immortality  ;  the  Phoenicians,  first  among  the 
nations,  made  a  world  of  romance  by  the  splen- 
did reality  of  wealth.  The  Greeks  advanced  the 
standard  of  human  achievement  furlongs  into 
Chios  Italy  teemed  at  the  new  birth  of  the 
arts.  In  short,  every  stimulus  to  man's  im- 
agination has  come  from  the  borders  of  the 
ancient  blue  sea.  And  to-day,  when  Winter  op- 
presses men's  hearts,  they  seek  the  midland  sea 
by  the  same  unerring  instincts  of  poetry.  The 
Winter  service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
offers  the  ideal  agency  for  pleasure  travel,  and 
its  floating  palaces  have  carried  thousands  along 
the  beautiful  and  far-famed  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.  (See  advertisement  pages  v.  and  vi.) 

In  these  days  of  college  sports  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  kind  of  training  that 
comes  from  military  discipline.  West  Point 
we  know,  and  the  priceless  education  it 
gives  ;  but  this  is  not  within  the  reach  of  one 


boy  in  ten  thousand.  However,  those  who  are 
perforce  excluded  may  find  similar,  and  in 
many  respects  as  good  an  education  in  our  mil- 
itary schools.  St.  John's  Academy,  at  Manlius, 
N.Y.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  perfection 
to  which  military  training  may  be  carried. 
Outing  is  in  receipt  of  newspaper  extracts  that 
describe  the  Academy  drill  in  glowing  terms. 
With  these  comes  the  Academy  Annual,  and 
lest  the  reader  imagine  that  military  discipline 
is  the  sum  total  of  training,  we  add  that  pho- 
tographs of  the  nine  and  the  eleven  are  duly 
prominent.  Here  is  training  of  both  sorts  ! 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  what  is  lacking  to 
make  a  boy  strong,  courageous  and  disciplined. 

Mr.  John  Icely  Warman  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  managing  director  of  Warman  & 
Hazlewood,  limited,  cycle  manufacturers  of 
Coventry,  England,  and  has  been  appointed  by 
that  company  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  their 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  season  for  Bermuda  approaches  apace, 
and  many  habitues  to  whom  its  balmy  airs  and 
genial  clime  have  become  a  necessity,  or  a 
Winter  pleasure  not  to  be  resisted,  are  securing 
their  favorite  nooks  in  "The  Hamilton"  or 
"  The  Princess  "  hotels. 

The  principal  theatrical  novelty  of  the  season 
is  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  at  the  Standard  Theater, 
where  the  production  has  met  with  success 
quite  equal  to  that  recently  attained  in  London. 
While  Brandon  Thomas  has  undoubtedly  erred 
in  calling  his  excellent  bit  of  work  a  comedy, 
an  attempt  at  better  classification  would  per- 
haps be  more  misleading,  for  its  strong  situa- 
tions conceal  its  farcical  elements  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  horse  play  or  vaudeville  is  cleverly 
cloaked  in  subtile  witticisms  and  brisk  action. 
The  droll  complications  arise  from  a  peculiar 
case  of  mistaken  identity.  Two  college  friends 
find  it  necessary  to  deceive  their  lady  loves  by 
introducing  as  "Charley's  Aunt"  Lord B abb er- 
ley,  clad  in  black  satin,  with  mits  and  an  old- 
fashioned  cap  and  wig.  ' '  Charley's  Aunt "  be- 
comes the  object  of  the  young  ladies'  combined 
affection  and  solicitude.  The  amusing  situa- 
tions that  follow,  even  up  to  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  aunt,  maintains  merriment 
which  is  increased  by  the  grotesque  appearance 
of  "  Charley's  Aunt  "  and  the  clever  acting  of 
Etienne  Geradot.  Probably  no  American  or 
English  comedian  could  have  been  selected 
so  admirably  fitted  for  the  title  role  as  Geradot. 
In  such  a  character  an  artist  is  liable  to  drift 
into  buffoonery  or  farcical  conventionalities, 
faults  from  which  Geradot  seems  to  be  free. 

CONSUMPTION    CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  India  Missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper. 
W.  A.  NO  YES,  830  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  ''  The  Editor.'''' 
Letters  and  inquiries  froin  anonymous  correspondents 
do  not  receive  attention. 


OUTING  will  in  this  department  record  all  important 
events  within  the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly 
amateur  sport ;  there/ore  these  pages  are  open  to  members 
of  organized  clubs  engaged  in  the  reputable  sports  of  the 
period.  The  editors  of  OUTING  RECORD  cordially  in- 
vite full  reports  of  contests  and  events  of  interest  to 
officers  and  members  of  amateiir  clubs  and  associations. 

The  OUTING  Company,  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  cart 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  U7ider  -which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


While  the  readers  of  Outing  are  following 
Lenz  in  imagination,  through  Japan,  it  may  in- 
terest them  to  know  that  in  reality  he  is  spin- 
ning through  Northern  India,  The  passage 
through  Burmah  was  of  unexampled  severity, 
and  detained  him  no  less  than  four  months. 
When  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  he  found  that  he 
had  been  given  up  for  lost.  His  baggage  had 
been  sold  to  pay  its  storage,  and  it  was  only 
after  great  trouble  and  expense  that  he  recov- 
ered it.  For  the  present  his  way  is  easy,  but 
in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia  no 
doubt  new  trials  and  adversities  await  him. 

PROFESSIONALS  IN  ATHLETICS  AND  IN  JOURNALISM. 

About  the  time  the  public  press  was  teeming 
with  charge  and  countercharge  of  profession- 
alism in  college  football,  the  New  York  Herald 
denounced  the  game  editorially  on  the  ground 
that  the  players  were  hired.  The  ratiocination 
by  which  this  opinion  was  reached  was  briefly 
this  :  "  At  the  Springfield  game  and  the  Thanks- 
giving-day game  many  thousands  of  dollars  are 
taken  in.  I,  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  don't 
know  of  any  good  use  to  which  this  money  is 
put.  The  colleges  charge  each  other  with  pro- 
fessionalism ;  ergo,  the  gate  money  undoubted- 
ly goes  to  buy  players." 

But  the  facts  of  the  case  are,  briefly  sum- 
marized, these  :  The  gate  receipts  at  the  big 
games  are  partly  spent  in  feeding  and  uniform- 
ing a  score  or  more  of  players  during  the  two 
months  of  training,  transporting  them  to  the 
games,  renting  and  preparing  the  field,  etc. 
The  few  thousand  dollars  surplus  go  to  the  crew 
which,  though  it  earns  not  a  cent,  costs  yearly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
If  there  is  still  a  surplus  it  goes  to  the  track  and 
field  athletic  team.  In  point  of  fact,  there  sel- 
dom is  a  surplus  ;  and  not  only  do  the  students 
annually  contribute  round  sums  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  teams,  but  several  of  the 
athletic  associations  are  chronically  in  debt. 

Those  less  charitable  than  Outing  might  fix 
upon  these  editors  of  the  daily  press  a  charge 
of  intentional  malice.  Let  us  make  a  bit  of 
an  argument :  It  is  the  first  principle  of  jour- 
nalism that  the  public  must  be  supplied  with 
sensational  news.  If  the  college  correspondents 
— most  of  whom  depend  on  their  newspaper 
writing  for  their  daily  bread — send  in  calm, 
scholarly  discussions  of  the  athletic  situation, 
their  matter  is  not  printed  ;  but  if  they  dash  off 
charges  of  this,  that  and  the  other,  against  Yale, 
Princeton  or  Pennsylvania,  the  least  substanti- 
ated statement  is  printed  eagerly.     Most  of  the 


college  squabbles  exist  chiefly  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deny  that  football 
players  have  been  and  are  still  in  some  cases 
hired.  It  is  false,  however,  that  they  are  hired 
by  the  football  management,  or  by  means  of  the 
gate  receipts.  That  this  is  true,  the  writer 
has  not  only  long  familiarity  with  college  ath- 
letics to  assure  him,  but  the  written  statement 
from  the  manager  of  the  leading  football  eleven 
of  the  country.  The  few  professionals  — ad- 
mitting that  there  may  be  such — are  supported 
from  private  pockets  ;  and  the  evil  of  their  ex- 
istence can  only  be  crushed  by  such  legislation 
as  the  recently  adopted  undergraduate  rule  on 
one  hand,  and  by  the  elevation  of  private  sports- 
manship on  the  other. 

FOOTBALL   DIPLOMACY. 

Bad  blood  among  the  colleges  is  not,  how- 
ever, due  wholly  to  newspaper  inflammation. 
No  one  who  has  followed  the  events  that 
have  led  to  the  virtual  disruption  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate League  can  doubt  that  there  has 
been  just  occasion  for  many  a  complaint.  The 
blame  attaches,  in  a  measure,  to  the  captains 
and  managers  of  the  various  teams,  but  an  im- 
partial observer  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
trouble  arises  chiefly  from  the  complex  diplo- 
macy necessary  in  an  Intercollegiate  league. 
For  instance,  that  clause  of  the  new  rule  which 
requires  that  a  player  be  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  is  fair  and  just,  so  far  as  Yale,  Prince- 
ton and  Pennsylvania  are  concerned  ;  but  at 
Harvard  the  special  students  include  many  a 
first-rate  scholar,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  in 
the  extreme  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  an 
athletic  education.  If  Harvard  had  been  in 
the  league  when  the  new  rule  was  passed,  she 
would  have  had  to  maintain  the  cause  of  her 
special  students.  The  other  colleges  would 
probably  have  been  unable  to  see  the  very  real 
difference  between  special  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Harvard.  The 
majority  of  them  would  be  certain  that  Har- 
vard was  making  a  stand  for  the  last  blind 
to  professionalism  ;  and  Harvard  would  be  as 
certain  that  the  other  colleges  were  trying  to 
cripple  her.  It  was  precisely  this  kind  of  mis- 
understanding, we  surmise,  though  a  far  less  ex- 
cusable one,  that  led  to  the  rule  against  gradu- 
ate students.  Yale  and  Princeton  could  not  see, 
or  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  what  would 
merely  conduce  to  purity  in  their  own  athletics 
would  be  fatal  in  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard. 
The  fact  that  Yale  always  had  a  pocket  bor- 
ough in  Wesley  an,  which  made  her  a  practical 
dictator,  quadrupled  the  outcry  of  trickery.  If 
we  are  to  get  rid  of  athletic  squabbles  the  first 
step  is  to  do  away  with  the  intricate  and  neces- 
sarily blind  diplomacy  of  the  past. 
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OUTING  FOR  DECEMBER. 


NO   FOOTBALL   LEAGUE. 

In  other  words  there  must  be  no  football 
league.  Now  that  the  University  plan  has  been 
universally  adopted,  concerted  football  legisla- 
tion has  done  its  utmost.  Even  if  another 
crisis  should  arrive,  the  record  of  the  league  is 
not  such  as  to  indicate  that  its  services  are  in- 
dispensable. It  will  be  remembered,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  University  plan  was  proposed, 
and  adopted  at  Harvard  as  early  as  last  March  : 
That  the  obnoxious  college  plan  must  eventually 
give  way  to  it  was  predicted  in  the  Records  as 
early  as  April  ;  and  when  college  opened  this 
Fall  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  freshman. 
Yet  it  took  a  month  of  angry  wrangling  to 
adopt  it  in  the  league,  and  not  only  are  the 
plowshares  still  hot,  but  the  old  league  has 
been  rent  asunder  by  the  strain.  To  abandon 
all  leagues  may  be  a  radical  measure,  but  it  is 
in  every  respect  a  feasible  and  desirable  one. 

Consider  the  case  more  closely.  The  entire 
end  of  a  league  may  be  stated  in  a  dozen  words  : 
To  foster  sports  and  sportsmanship  by  an  or- 
ganized struggle  for  a  championship.  But  foot- 
ball happily  needs  fostering  no  longer.  Sports- 
manship, it  has  been  shown,  is  far  from  en- 
hanced by  the  league.  To  award  a  champion- 
ship under  the  present  conditions  is  not  only 
idle  and  childish,  it  is  absolutely  pernicious. 
No  better  evidence  of  all  this  could  be  had  than 
by  contesting  the  relationship  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  with  that  between  the  members 
of  the  Intercollegiate  league.  Never  since  the 
Springfield  agreement  was  framed  has  there 
been  a  word  of  valid  criticism  against  the  at- 
titude of  either  college.  Never  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  league  has  it  been  clear  of 
bad  blood  and  childish  recriminations.  Let 
every  college  make  a  dual  league  with  as  many 
of  its  rivals  as  it  is  able  to  meet  during  the  sea- 
son. The  parties  will  then  be  evenly  matched 
diplomatically,  the  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing will  be  reduced  to  a  mininiurn,  and 
there  cannot  fail  to  be  far  greater  courtesy  and 
consideration.  Harvard  will  meet  Yale,  Cor- 
nell and  Pennsylvania  as  of  old.  Yale  will 
meet  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  prospect  of  a  game  between  Harvard  and 
Princeton  will  be  far  greater,  moreover,  than  it 
could  be  while  either  college  is  floundering  in  a 
football  embroglio.  Moreover,  as  the  secondary 
colleges — Cornell,  Lafayette,  the  University  of 
Michigan — come  to  the  front  they  can  more 
readily  gain  access  to  their  proper  rivals  than 
under  the  ironclad  conditions  of  a  football 
league.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  definite  championship  a  doubt  as  to  which 
college  had  the  best  eleven  might  arise  once  or 
twice  in  a  dozen  years.  But  this  has  happened 
more  than  once  during  the  league  ;  and  though 
it  was  out  of  the  ordinary  not  to  have  a  cock  of 
the  roost,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  nobody 
missed  the  crowing. 

The  Intercollegiate  league  has  fostered  tricky 
diplomacy  and  the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost.  A 
series  of  dual  leagues  disregarding  this  bauble 
of  a  championship  would  foster  the  love  of 
sport  for  the  sake  of  sport,  and  tend  to  place 
the  desire  to  win  in  due  subordination.    J.  C. 

A   PHI-BETA-KAPPA   VIEW   OF   AMATEUR   SPORT. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  man  who  has  the 
interest  of  amateur  sport  at  heart  and  well 
for  those   who   are    disposed  to   criticize    the 


great  interest  which  our  college  men,  as  a 
whole,  take  in  it,  to  read  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  delivered  last  June  by  General  Francis 
A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  This  oration  may  be 
found  in  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine for  September.  Every  paragraph  abounds 
with  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  amateur 
sport,  and  the  oration  as  a  whole  teaches 
sportsmanship  of  the  highest  type.  Of  the 
student  of  the  pre  -  athletic  period  General 
Walker  says:  "His  cheeks  were  pale,  his  di- 
gestion pretty  certainly  bad.  .  .  .  Almost 
no  honor  was  then  given  to  a  young  man  be- 
cause he  was  strong,  swift,  courageous,  or  en- 
during. ...  If  he  were  known  to  make 
much  of  physical  prowess  he  was  the  more 
likely  to  be  despised.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  he  could  not  be  good  for  much  else.  .  .  . 
Strength  was  believed  to  be  closely  akin  to 
brutality."  For  the  modern  student  as  an  ath- 
lete, and  for  the  modern  athlete  everywhere, 
General  Walker  has  an  appreciation  far  higher 
than  is  possible  to  the  average  sportsman,  be- 
cause it  is  only  by  the  man  of  thoughtful  habits 
and  scholarly  outlook  that  the  modern  athletic 
movement  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  The 
old  idea  that  severe  athletics  are  injurious  in 
the  long  run,  General  Walker  refutes  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  experiences  of  the  leading  foot- 
ball players  of  the  past  fifteen  years  make  up  a 
record  of  vitality  and  activity  which  proves 
that,  despite  the  occasional  outcries  of  the 
press,  this  form  of  athletic  contest  works  little 
enduring  injury.  ...  A  distinguished 
English  statistician,  studying  the  life  history  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty- eight  English 
"  oars,"  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  even 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
these  were,  at  the  start,  picked  men,  this  great 
body  of  athletes  has  reached  a  viability  distinct- 
ly above  the  average."  As  a  school  of  charac- 
ter, moreover,  the  benefit  of  athletics  is  beyond 
a  doubt.  "They  demand  courage,  coolness, 
steadiness  of  nerve,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
resourcefulness,  self-knowledge,  self-reliance . 
Further  still,  they  often  demand  the  ability  to 
work  with  others,  readiness  to  subordinate  sel- 
fish impulses,  personal  desires,  and  even  indi- 
vidual credit  to  a  common  end.  .  .  .  Were  I 
superintendent  of  the  academy  at  West  Point, 
I  should  encourage  the  game  of  football  as  a 
military  exercise  of  no  mean  importance." 
Finally  General  Walker  sees  in  the  enthusiasm 
for  physical  development  a  growth  among  us 
of  the  feeling  for  art.  "  No  classical  student 
will  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dental coincidence  that  the  nation  of  the  old 
world  which  pursued  athletics  with  the  most 
passionate  eagerness,  which  showered  honors 
on  a  victor  in  running  and  wrestling  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  it  gave  to  the  author  of  an 
accepted  tragedy,  was  the  same  nation  which 
carried  the  arts  to  the  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  vision  of  Apollo  may  yet 
rise,  to  the  view  of  thousands,  out  and  up  from 
the  area  of  Springfield,  as  erst  it  rose  before 
the  thronging  multitudes  of  Olympia. " 

These  are  stirring  words,  and  timely.  Those 
who  live  in  large  cities — notably  New  York — 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  constant 
tendency  toward  luxury  and  effeminacy  which 
our  great  wealth  encourages.  If  we  are  to 
make  our  nation  that  which  we  all  desire  it  to 
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be,  the  modern  leader  in  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  as  Greece  was  the  ancient 
leader,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  genuine 
sport  is  one  of  the  potent  factors  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  such  a  result.     A  man  who  has 


learned  the  value  of  the  qualities  depicted  by- 
General  Walker,  on  the  football  field,  who  has 
learned  to  love  fair  play  in  his  sport,  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  McKane  and 
Thompson  type.  C.  M. 


FOOTBALL. 


The  football  embroglio  was  evidently  near- 
ing  an  end  when  last  month's  Records  went  to 
press,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic  deadlock  ;  and 
at  the  present  writing  we  are  far  enough  re- 
moved from  the  heat  of  the  conflict  to  review 
the  situation  without  unwarranted  warmth. 

First,  as  to  facts :  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  within 
the  Association,  and  Harvard  foremost  among 
the  outside  colleges,  were  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of 
the  existing  Undergraduate  Rule.  The  course 
of  affairs  at  New  Haven  had  shown  decidedly 
that  the  mass  of  Yale  men  were  also  opposed 
to  it.  The  rule  had  been  broken,  moreover,  both 
at  Princeton  and  New  Haven,  in  notorious  ex- 
amples. Captain  Hinkey  himself  had  disre- 
garded it  openly.  Nothing  seemed  more  prob- 
able, accordingly,  than  that  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Intercollegiate  Football  Association 
the  rule  would  be  repealed.  But  it  was  not.  To 
the  surprise  of  everybody,  Captain  Hinkey, 
backed  by  AVesleyan,  stood  firm  in  its  favor. 
As  a  majority  vote  is  necessary  for  repeal, 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  could  do  nothing. 
The  reason  for  Captain  Hinkey's  persistent  in- 
consistency has  not  been  made  clear  at  the 
present  writing,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  October  27th, 
another  legislative  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
University  plan,  closely  similar  to  the  Har- 
vard plan,  was  adopted.  The  only  essential 
difference  was  that  the  Yale  University  plan 
was  to  take  effect  at  once,  while  the  Harvard 
plan  hangs  fire  long  enough  to  permit  a  college 
to  adopt  it  without  immediate  injury  to  ath- 
letes already  in  training. 

Captain  Mackey,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  removed  this  difference.  It  was  voted 
down,  for  by  this  time  Princeton  and  Yale  were 
allies.  As  a  result,  seven  of  the  Pennsylvania 
eleven,  who  had  not  the  required  year's  resi- 
dence, and  four  of  the  substitutes,  were  debarred 
from  championship  games  about  to  be  played 
under  league  rules. 

Then  came  the  usual  disgusting  newspaper 
charges  of  trickery,  malice  and  cowardice.  Most 
of  these*  were  proved  false  by  the  immediate 
trend  of  events  ;  but  there  was  color  at  least  for 
the  charge  that  Yale  and  Princeton  had  com- 
bined to  cripple  Pennsylvania  on  the  eve  of  her 
championship  games.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  result  of  these  charges— perhaps  it  was 
because  Pennsylvania  had  beaten  Princeton  the 
year  before— that  Princeton  consented  to  play 
the  best  team  Pennsylvania  could  put  in  the  field. 
Yale,  however,  insisted  strongly  on  the  new  rule 
and  would  not  consent  to  play  the  team  Prince- 
ton had  met  till  Pennsylvania  had  withdrawn 
from  the  league.  Meanwhile  Wesleyan  had  with- 
drawn. As  this  leaves  only  Yale  and  Princeton 
the  American  Intercollegiate  League  is  a  prac- 
tical non-entity.  These  are  the  chief  events  for 
the  past  month. 


Now  for  the  argument  :  On  the  one  hand  Yale 
and  Princeton  claim  that  they  were  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  for  purity  in  athletics — with 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  standing  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's players.  They  maintain  that  as  the 
undergraduate  rule  had  not  been  suspended, 
and  had  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  it  would  be  suspended ;  and  especially  had 
she  no  right  to  assume  that  any  rule  that  might 
be  substituted  would  assure  greater  license  dur- 
ing the  present  season  than  was  allowed  either 
by  the  undergraduate  rule  then  in  force  or  by 
the  prospective  University  plan.  Consequently, 
if  Pennsylvania  was  caught  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  game  with  an  outlawed  team,  it  was  the 
result  of  her  wrong-headed  and  perverse  policy. 
Thus  the  consent  of  Yale  and  Princeton  to  play 
Pennsylvania's  best  eleven  was  a  gentlemanly 
concession,  an  act  of  chivalrous  sportsmanship. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  maintains 
that  the  undergraduate  rule,  though  formally 
extant  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  had  been 
so  often  broken  by  Yale  and  Princeton  that  it 
was  a  dead  letter ;  that  the  Harvard  plan, 
which  delayed  the  enforcement  of  the  rules, 
was  so  universally  approved  as  to  be  the 
only  probable  substitute  ;  that,  in  view  of 
this,  Pennsylvania  not  only  had  a  right  to 
keep  her  best  men  in  training  on  the  eleven, 
but  would  have  acted  unfairly  to  the  can- 
didates if  she  had  refused  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial ;  that  Captain  Hinkey  acted  perversely 
and  unreasonably  in  refusing  to  repeal  the  rule 
which  had  been  so  often  broken  even  at  Yale, 
and  to  which  the  majority  of  his  constituents 
were  hostile  ;  and  that  for  Yale  and  Princeton 
finally  to  vote  down  that  one  feature  of  the 
long-approved  Harvard  plan  which  was  most 
vital  to  their  greatest  common  enemy  and  least 
vital  to  themselves,  was  tricky  and  unsportsman- 
like in  the  highest  degree.  Consequently,  the 
offer  to  play  Pennsylvania's  strongest  team,  far 
from  being  an  evidence  of  chivalrous  sports- 
manship, was  the  least  act  of  reparation  that 
would  save  the  college  from  utter  disgrace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country. 

What  now  are  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
controversy  ?  Many  of  the  facts  of  the  quarrel 
have  not  yet  been  made  public,  and  most  of  the 
motives  for  the  various  actions  are  a  sealed 
book.  A  critic  is  justified,  however,  in  taking 
the  published  facts  as  the  true  expression  of 
the  motives  of  the  actors  That  seven  of 
Pennsylvania's  eleven  are  first-year  men  is,  to 
say  the  least,  suspicious  ;  and  in  the  light  of 
Pennsylvania's  far  from  creditable  reputation 
for  athletic  purity  is  distinctly  damaging. 
Moreover,  no  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  Yale 
spirit  in  athletics  can  doubt  that  Yale  honestly 
desires  to  do  away  with  professionalism,  and 
that  the  consent  to  play  the  so-called  All- Amer- 
ican team  is  an  expression  of  the  great  Yale  de- 
termination to  meet  everybody,  and  especially 
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to  beat  everybody,  worth  meeting.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  her  tactics  have  never 
ceased  to  have  a  very  unpleasant  squint,  and 
that,  together  with  Princeton,  she  will  probably 
go  on  record  as  having  wrecked  the  Intercol- 
legiate league  by  disingenuous  diplomacy. 

Princeton,  46  ;  Cornell,  o.  Manhattan 
Field,  October  21st. 

The  Cornell  eleven  was  not  only  very  much 
weakened  by  loss  of  last  year's  backs,  but  was 
suffering  severely  from  misfortunes  of  the 
present  season.  For  instance,  the  quarter-back 
was  laid  off,  and  the  substitute,  White,  had  had 
but  one  day's  practice  during  the  Fall.  Conse- 
quently the  backs  fumbled,  the  team  was  desti- 
tute of  interference,  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
get  rattled  at  critical  points.  Occasionally  a 
single  back  would  break  through  the  Princeton 
defense  for  three  to  five  j'ards  ;  but  this  hap- 
pened only  at  intervals.  The  bright  spot  in 
Cornell's  game  was  the  use  of  the  flying  wedge. 
Instead  of  forming  two  files  converging  on  the 
quarter-back,  as  in  the  Deland  wedge,  the  Cor- 
nell eleven  gathered  in  a  troop  and  ran  straight 
down  the  field  The  half-back,  who  received 
the  ball,  was  the  last  in  the  wedge.  Each  time 
this  wedge  resulted  in  gains  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  yards.  It  is  probably  more  effective 
than  the  Deland  flying  wedge  when  used  by 
undisciplined  elevens.  The  beauty  of  the  De- 
land  wedge  is  that  if  the  eleven  on  the  aggress- 
ive is  well  drilled,  it  can  swing  into  any  direc- 
tion previously  agreed  upon  with  scarcely  any 
diminution  of  speed  ;  and  the  enemy  cannot  tell 
until  after  the  ball  is  put  in  play  which  direc- 
tion the  wedge  will  take.  Against  the  Cornell 
wedge,  on  the  contrary,  an  eleven  can  concen- 
trate the  defense  from  the  moment  the  rushers 
start.  Individually,  Curtis  put  up  the  strong- 
est game  for  Cornell. 

Princeton's  defensive  play  was  excellent,  ex- 
cept in  checking  the  flying  wedges.  Time  and 
again  the  Cornell  half-back  dangled  at  the  tail 
of  the  wedge,  an  easy  mark  for  the  Princeton 
ends  ;  but  he  never  was  tackled.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Princeton  backs  showed  up 
strong  against  Cornell's  weak  tackling.  King, 
Ward,  Rosengarten,  Wheeler  and  Brown  did 
excellent  individual  work. 

Princeton.  Positions.  Cornell. 

Brown  (Thompson) ..  left  end  right C  urtis 

Lea right  tackle  right Barr  (Capt.) 

Wheeler left  guard  right Wagner 

Balliet center Baker 

Taylor right  guard  left Warner 

Holly  (Church) right  tackle  left Hall 

Trenchard  (Capt.). .  ..right  end  left .Daley 

King quarter-back White 

Ward left  half-back Beacham 

Rosengarten right  half-back Robbins 

Allen  (Blake) full-back Ohl  (Young) 

Referee — Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks,  Harvard,  '87.  Umpire — 
Dashiel.  Touch  downs  —  Rosengarten,  3;  Ward,  4; 
Trenchard,  1.     Goals — King,  7.     30  minute  halves. 

Princeton,  76 ;  Wesleyan,  o.  Manhattan 
Field,  October  28th. 

This  game  is  Wesleyan's  farewell  to  the  ficti- 
tious prominence  from  which  she  has  suffered 
as  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  League. 
The  game  was  devoid  of  interest  either  as  a 
football  contest  or  as  a  test  of  Princeton's 
strength.  Exeter  or  Andover  could  have  put 
up  a  vastly  superior  game. 


Harvard,  34  ;  Cornell,  o.  Manhattan  Field 
November  4th. 

Rain  and  snow  fell  throughout  the  day  and 
rendered  first-class  football  impossible.  Cor- 
nell was  stronger  than  in  the  game  against 
Princeton,  but  the  flying  wedge  proved  less 
effective  against  Harvard.  The  first  wedge 
lost  four  yards,  the  second  gained  ten,  the  third 
twenty,  and  the  fourth  eight.  Curtis  showed 
up  well  in  his  new  position  at  half,  which  is 
rather  remarkable,  for  he  has  played  end  con- 
stantly for  six  years,  three  on  the  Harvard 
second  eleven,  and  three  at  Cornell.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  Dyer. 

Harvard's  game  was  first-rate,  considering 
the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  grounds. 
The  line  blocked  well,  and  the  backs  worked 
especially  well  together.  Harvard's  new  trick 
of  flying,  or  wedge  interference  was  tried.  This 
was  already  adopted  by  Pennsylvania,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  as  much  of  a  fixture  as  the  flying 
wedge.  One  or  two  of  the  rushers  are  drawn 
back,  and,  together  with  the  backs,  launch  them- 
selves against  tackle  or  end.  The  ball  is  not 
put  in  play  until  just  before  they  strike  the  line, 
and  is  then  passed  to  a  back  running  well  be- 
hind the  interference.  This  trick  is  especially 
adapted  to  an  eleven  that  has  a  heavy  yet  agile 
back,  like  Captain  Waters,  to  use  in  line-break- 
ing. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  ; 

Cornell.  Positions.  Harvard. 

Young  (Dichl):  .....left  end  right Blanchard 

Deming left  tackle  right Newell 

Warner left  guard  right Mackey 

Barnheis?l center Lewis 

Wagner right  guard  left  Reton 

Barr  (Capt.) right  tackle  left Manahan 

Taussig  (Daley) right  end  left Emmons 

Beacham   quarter-back Fairchild 

Dyer right  half-back Wrightington 

Curtis left  half-back Hoag 

Ohl  (Young) full-back (Gray)  Brewer 

Touchdowns  —  Brewer,  3  ;  Wrightington,  Clark,  2. 
Goals— Fairchild,  4.  Safety -Ohl,  1.  Injured.  Wright- 
ington (Clark),  Taussig  (Daley;.  Umpire— Mr.  Traf- 
ford,  of  Harvard.    Referee — Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Cornell. 

Princeton,  4  ;  Pennsylvania,  o.  At  Man- 
heim,  November  4th. 

The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  beat  Princeton 
last  year  6-4  awakened  intense  rivalry  this  year 
between  the  colleges.  The  Pennsylvania  team 
was  heavier,  but  Princeton's  superior  disci- 
pline placed  the  odds  slightly  in  her  favor. 
The  day  of  the  game  was  cold,  and  it  rained  at 
intervals.  The  ground  was  soggy  and  slippery. 
This  not  only  increased  the  effectiveness  of 
Pennsylvania's  heavy  line,  but  negatived 
Princeton's  superior  team  play.  Th®  likeli- 
hood of  flukes  evidently  influenced  each  college 
to  play  a  slow,  defensive  game  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  the  other's  blunders.  The  game 
was  further  retarded  by  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions from  the  umpire,  who  found  many  occa- 
sions to  penalize  either  eleven  five  yards,  or 
give  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other.  This,  with 
the  slippery  ground,  made  a  quick  succession  of 
plays  impossible,  and  tended  to  take  the  life 
out  of  the  game.  All  these  factors — sloppy  field, 
brutal  or  off-side  plays,  and  constant  interrup- 
tions of  the  game — were  operative  in  keeping 
down  the  score.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  side  was  capable  of 
playing  the  better  game.  About  one  point, 
however,   there    is  not  the  shadow  of  doubt. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Princeton  played  by  far  the  more  gentlemanly 
game.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Wood- 
ruff and  Reese,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  disquali- 
fied for  brutality,  while  Morse,  of  Princeton,  was 
laid  off  on  account  of  injuries.  The  chief  stra- 
tegic feature  of  the  game  was  Pennsylvania's 
flying  defense  against  the  flying  wedge.  The 
eleven  formed  a  semicircle  ten  yards  behind  the 
line,  and  so  were  able  to  put  plenty  of  speed 
into  their  blocking.  The  chief  events  of  the 
game  were  as  follows  : 

Princeton  gets  the  ball,  her  wedge  veers  to 
the  right,  and  gains  20  yards.  Blake  gains  5 
yards  through  the  center.  Pennsylvania  secures 
the  ball  on  a  fumble,  but  is  soon  forced  to  punt. 
Princeton  in  turn  is  forced  to  punt,  but  the  ball 
is  presently  regained  for  Pennsylvania's  holding 
in  the  line.  Blake  punts  over  Knipe's  head, 
and  Osgood  falls  on  the  ball  on  Pennsylvania's 
20-yard  line.  Knipe's  punt  is  blocked  by 
Wheeler,  and  Trenchard  falls  on  the  ball  4  yards 
from  Pennsylvania's  goal.  Taylor  makes  a 
hole,  through  which  Ward  crosses  the  goal-line. 
Time,  14  minutes.  King  misses  the  goal.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  first  half  both  sides  play  a 
punting  game,  and  Pennsylvania  is  able  to  keep 
the  play  in  Princeton's  territory  most  of  the 
time.  Yet  Pennsylvania  fails  signally  when  it 
comes  to  rushing  the  ball  into  Princeton's  goal. 
When  time  is  called  the  ball  is  on  Princeton's 
15-yard  line. 

In  the  second  half  Princeton  plays  a  more  ag- 
gressive game .  The  ball  is  forced  back  and  forth 
with  many  interruptions  from  holding  in  the  line 
and  off  side  play,  for  which  Dr.  Brooks  never 
fails  to  inflict  the  penalty.  At  one  time  Prince- 
ton has  the  ball  on  Pennsylvania's  8-yard  line, 
but  loses  it  for  holding.  Throughout  the  game 
the  plays  have  been  chiefly  through  center, 
guard,  or  tackle  ;  but  in  the  second  half  an  oc- 
casional tackle-end,  or  round-the-end  play  is 
tried.  King  makes  20  yards,  and  Osgood  18. 
Pennsylvania  tries  the  flying  interference  round- 
the-end,  but  though  her  backs  run  well  to- 
gether, it  is  impossible  to  make  great  gains 
because  of  the  mud.  Time  is  called  with  the 
ball  in  the  center  of  the  field. 


Princeton.  Positions. 

Brown left  end  right . . . 

Holly left  tackle  right. 

Wheeler left  guard  right . 

Balliet center 


Pen  nsyh>a  n  ia . 

Upton 

1     Reese 

"|  Cregar 

Wharton 

Thornton 

T^or right  guard  left j  w«0genhurst 

Lea right  tackle  left Mackey 

Trenchard right  end  left Simmons 

King quarter-back Vail 

Ward left  half-back Osgood 

SSSttf right  half-back j  gelbert 

Blake full-back -|  gmpe  ^ 

Touchdown — Ward.  Best  runs  —  King,  20,  15,  12,  12; 
Ward,  10,  8;  Morse.  15,  10;  Osgood,  15,  12,  10,  10,  10; 
Knipe,  10,  10,  8;  Umpire — Mr.  Brooks,  of  Harvard. 
Referee— Mr.  Dashiel,  of  Lehigh. 

Yale,  14  ;  Pennsylvania,  6.  Manhattan  Field, 
N.  V.,  Nov.  nth. 
The  rapidity  of  the  play,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  the  ball  shifted  from  goal  to  goal 
made  the  Yale-Pennsylvania  game  the  most  in- 
teresting in  years.  No  game  since  that  be- 
tween Yale  and  Harvard  in  1890  has  awakened 
such  impartial  enthusiasm.  As  an  exhibition 
of  football,  however,  it  was  far  from  perfect. 
There  was  too  much  slugging,  holding  and  off- 


side play  in  the  line,  and  too  little  blocking  and 
interference.  Yale's  interference,  moreover, 
was  noticeably  weak.  Thorne  and  Butterworth 
made  most  of  her  gain  through  guard  and 
tackle,  often  without  more  than  a  weak  pre- 
tense of  aid.  Pennsylvania's  forte  was  the 
flying  interference,  which  she  had  tried  in  vain 
on  a  sloppy  field  against  Princeton.  For  Penn- 
sylvania, Simmons,  Osgood,  Brooke  and  Knipe 
did  excellent  work.  In  the  Yale  line  Beard 
and  Hickok  played  splendidly.  Hinkey's  play 
was  marred  by  the  old  trait  of  premeditated 
brutality  that  gave  him  such  a  bad  name  in  the 
Springfield  game  last  year.  Butterworth's 
work  in  bucking  the  line  could  not  be  equaled, 
except  by  Brewer  of  Harvard.  The  chief 
events  of  the  game  were  as  follows  : 

For  half  an  hour  the  game  surges  back  and 
forth  on  equal  terms.  Yale  receives  the  ball 
for  interference  on  her  thirty-yard  line.  But- 
terworth punts  thirty -five  yards,  and  Yale  im- 
mediately recovers  the  ball  in  consequence  of 
Pennsylvania's  off-side  play.  Armstrong, 
Thorne  and  Butterworth  advance  the  ball  by 
short  rushes  through  the  line  to  Pennsylvania's 
thirty-yard.  Butterworth  runs  fifteen  yards 
through  the  center  to  the  fifteen-yard  line. 
Pennsylvania  makes  a  gallant  defense,  but  after 
seven  downs  the  ball  crosses  the  line.  Time, 
44  minutes.  Hickok  kicks  the  goal.  In  the 
short  time  remaining  Pennsylvania  makes  a 
desperate  effort  to  score.  Knipe  gains  twelve 
yards  on  the  flying  wedge,  and  Brooke  punts 
to  the  twenty-yard  line.  Butterworth  returns 
out  of  bounds  at  the  thirt)r-yard  line.  Brooke 
tries  for  a  goal  from  the  field  and  misses  by  a 
few  yards.     Time  is  called. 

In  the  second  half  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
play,  Yale  forces  the  ball  to  Pennsylvania's 
ten-yard  line,  and  loses  it  on  four  downs. 
Thorne  is  injured  and  Hinkey  takes  his  place. 
Knipe  attempts  to  circle  the  end,  but  McCrea 
tackles  him  hard,  and  he  loses  the  ball.  Coch- 
ran gets  it  and  scores  Yale's  second  touch- 
down.   Time  30  minutes.  '  Hickok  misses  goal. 

Pennsylvania  rallies  strongly.  The  flying 
wedge  gains  twenty-one  yards.  Osgood  and. 
Knipe  bring  the  ball  fifteen  yards  farther  by 
flying  interference  around  the  end.  Osgood 
fails  at  the  center,  but  Mackey  gains  around 
the  end.  Osgood  is  forced  out  of  bounds  at 
the  five-yard  line.  Knipe  breaks  through  for  a 
touchdown.  Pennsylvania  has  scored  in  four 
minutes,  and  on  seven  downs. 

In  five  minutes  more  Hinkey  has  made 
another  touchdown.  Again  Pennsylvania  ral- 
lies. The  flying  wedge  yields  twenty- two  yards, 
and  Brooke  attempts  a  goal  from  the  field.  The 
ball  passes  beneath  the  bar.  Presently  Penn- 
sylvania regains  the  ball  for  off-side  play,  and 
Brooke  again  tries  for  a  goal  from  the  field  but 
kicks  too  high.  Hinkey  tries  to  return  the  kick, 
but  Pennsylvania  blocks  and  falls  on  the  ball. 
Brooke  tries  again,  and  the  ball  falls  only  a  few- 
yards  short  of  the  bar.  Time  is  called.  If 
Pennsylvania  had  continued  using  her  flying 
interference  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  would 
have  scored  again.  The  team  lined  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

Yale.  Positions.  Pennsylvania. 

Green  way right  end  left  Simmons 

Murphy right  tackle  left Mackey 

Hickok right  guard  left Woodruff 

Stillman center Thornton 

McCrea left  guard  right  Wharton 
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OUTING  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Beard left  tackle  right Oliver 

§£SL} left  end  right j  g^rten 

Ad'eTf quarter-back (Jt, 

Armstrong right  half-back Osgood 

Hinkey    f  left  half-back Brooke 

Butter  worth full-back Knipe 

Umpire  -  Mr.   Dashiell,   of    Lehigh.      Referee  — Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Harvard. 

Dartmouth,  34  ;  Amherst,  o.  At  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  November  nth. 
On  November  4th,  Dartmouth  defeated  Will- 
iams at  Williamstown  20-0,  so  that  the  victory 
over  Amherst  gives  them  the  championship  of 
the  New  England  Intercollegiate  League.  They 
won  on  brilliant  tactics.  One  of  their  tricks  was 
a  fake  center  play,  in  which  the  back  bucked 
the  line  without  the  ball,  and  while  he  was  en- 
grossing the  attention  of  the  enemy  a  rusher 
would  take  the  ball  around  the  end,  aided  by  an 
interferer  or  two.  The  other  play  was  the  fly- 
ing interference,  or  wedge  interference,  as  it  is 
variously  called.  This  was  practically  Har- 
vard's trick,  brought  out  in  the  Cornell  game 
and  played  so  successfully  by  Pennsylvania 
against  Yale.  For  Amherst,  Haskell  played  a 
star  game,  and  Rosa  did  well.  For  Dartmouth, 
Lakeman,  the  new  left  end,  tackled  brilliantly  ; 
Hotchkiss  showed  up  well  in  circling  the  ends  ; 
Little  put  up  his  usual  lively  game  at  tackle, 
and  Bowles  handled  Haskell  so  well  that  Dart- 
mouth was  able  to  make  good  gains.  The 
charge  that  many  of  Amherst's  superb  eleven  of 
last  year  were  hired,  is  substantiated  by  the 
falling  off  in  this  year's  play  ;  for  the  importa- 
tion of  players  rarely  fails  in  the  end  to  arrest 
the  development  of  home  material. 

Dartmouth.  Positions. 

Lakeman  left  end  right . . , 

E.  E.  Jones left  tackle  right. 

Huff left  guard  right. 

M.  Jones center . 


Amherst. 
.Russell  (Ford) 

Blagden 

Stone 

Kimball 


Bowles right  guard  left Haskell 

Little right  tackle  left Tyler 

Folsom right  end  left Rosa 

McCormack quarter-back Pratt 

Hotchkiss )  .    1f  h„„k<5  i Barnes 

Dodge j- halt-backs  -( Goodale 

Carleton full-back Deer ing 

Score— Dartmouth,  34 ;  Amherst,  o  ;  Touchdowns 
— Dodge  2,  Carleton,  Hotchkiss  2,  Little.  Goals  from 
touchdowns— Carleton  5.  Umpire — Upton  of  Harvard. 
Referee — Beals  of  Harvard.    Time — ih.  30m. 

Exeter,  26  ;  Andover,  10.  At  Exeter,  N.  H., 
November  nth. 
Andover  had  much  the  better  record  earlier  in 
the  season,  even  scoring  a  goal  from  the  field 
against  Harvard,  but  were  decidedly  over- 
trained. Both  of  their  touchdowns  were  made 
in  a  rally  in  the  second  half.  In  the  series  of 
games  which  began  in  1878  Andover  has  now 
won  eight  ;  Exeter  six. 

Exeter.  Positions.  A  ndover. 

Bias left  end  right Hosea 

Holmes  (Capt.) . . left  tackle  right Rodgers 

Leahy left  guard  right Holt 

Twombly center Pierson 

Richards right  guard  left Murray 

Scannell right  tackle  left Gould  (Mcintosh) 

Baumer right  end  right Chadwell 

Graham quarter-back Glynn 

Donovan Ualf-barks  3 Durand 

"s-  | Manning 


Proctor 

Smith full-back. 


.  Letton 


Touchdowns — Donovan  3,  Smith,  Holmes,  Holt, 
Durand.  Goals — Richards  3,  Letton.  Umpire— C.  H. 
Schaff.     Referee — Gardner  Perry.     Time— ih.  22m. 


In  the  South  the  four  leading  teams  are  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Trinity 
North  Carolina.  On  October  21st,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  the  Military  Institute  defeated  North 
Carolina,  10—4,  in  a  remarkably  well-fought 
contest.  This  game  was  a  great  surprise,  for 
North  Carolina  last  year  defeated  the  University 
of  Virginia  by  a  score  of  26 — o,  and  gained  a 
great  reputation  for  team  play.  This  year 
their  line  was  one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  coun- 
try,' but  team  play  was  lacking.  On  October 
28th  the  University  of  Virginia  defeated  Johns 
Hopkins,  18 — 6.  On  November  4th  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  Trinity  played 
at  Durham  for  the  State  Championship.  North 
Carolina  was  again  defeated,  the  score  being 
6 — 4.  On  November  nth  the  North  Carolina 
champions  (Trinity)  met  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Lynchburg,  Va. ,  and  were  beaten  30 — 
o.  This  left  the  two  Virginia  teams  vir- 
tual masters  of  the  South.  On  November  25th 
the  University  of  Virginia  meets  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  at  Lexington  ;  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  the  University  of  Virginia 
meets  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Richmond.  The  University  of  Virginia  is 
coached  by  John  Poe,  the  Princeton  half-back 
of  last  year,  and  North  Carolina  has  Cook,  the 
large  Princeton  tackier  of  '88. 

In  the  further  South,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, the  game  has  been  played  with  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  teams  are  not  very 
strong.  Vanderbilt  defeated  the  University  of 
the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  defeated  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  60 — o,  and  Trinity  (North  Carolina), 
defeated  the  same  college  70 — o. 

The  strongest  team  in  Georgia  is  the  Tech- 
nological School  Team  of  Atlanta.  They  de- 
feated the  University  of  Georgia  by  a  score  of 
24 — o.  The  Technological  Team  plays  St. 
Albans  School  Team_  of  Radford,  Va. ,  in  At- 
lanta, on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  St.  Albans 
Team  is  perhaps  the  strongest  in  Virginia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  University  and  Military 
Institute.  They  are  coached  by  Symmes,  the 
old  Princeton  center,  and  by  Biggs,  of  the 
last  year's  North  Carolina  University  team. 

In  the  West  and  Northwest  football  is  ad- 
vancing with  great  strides.  In  offensive  play, 
especially,  the  elevens  are  strong,  and  many  of 
the  most  complicated  tricks  are  worked  success- 
fully. The  defense  is  weak,  on  the  whole,  and 
consequently  the  ball  is  seldom  punted. 

Chicago  has  two  strong  college  teams,  the 
Northwestern  University  and  Stagg's  team  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Out  of  four  games 
played  at  the  present  writing,  each  has  won  one 
and  the  other  two  have  been  ties.  .  In  the  Indi- 
ana State  League,  Purdue  rules  supreme.  She 
has  won  the  championship  during  the  last  three 
seasons  ;  and  has  been  beaten  only  by  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  team,  composed  largely 
of  graduates  of  the  Eastern  colleges.  In  the 
present  season  the  center  is  weak,  -and  on 
November  nth,  Purdue  was  beaten  46-8  by  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  victory  of  Michi- 
gan's is  about  its  only  glory  so  far.  Though 
the  largest  of  Western  Universities,  it  has  been 
beaten  this  year  by  both  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Minnesota.  At  Oberlin  the  game  is 
as  well,  if  not  better,  developed  than  at  any 
other  of  the  Western  colleges.     The  eleven  has 


YACHTING. 


already  beaten  Chicago,  and  a  meeting  with 
Purdue  and  Minnesota  is  hoped  for.  A  game 
with  Minnesota  is  especially  desirable,  because 
it  would  furnish  the  best  contest  of  the  season 
in  the  West. 

Minnesota  was  champion  last  year,  and  under 
the  coaching  of  Winter,  the  great  Yale  tackle, 
has  not  yet  been  beaten  this  season.  By  de- 
feating the  University  of  Wisconsin  40 — o  at 
Minneapolis,  November  nth,  she  has  earned 
the  title  of  champion  of  the  Northwestern 
League.  The  game  was  played  in  the  rain. 
Wisconsin  kept  on  the  defensive  most  of  the 
time.  Karel  and  Nelson  were  the  only  ones  of 
the    visitors  to    distinguish    themselves.     For 


Minnesota,  Pillsbury  and   Adams   carried    off 
the  honors. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Minnesota.  Positions.  Wisconsin. 

Bisbee left  end  right Dickinson 

C.  Larson left  tackle  right Davis 

A.  T.  Larson left  guard  right Jacobs 

Madigan center Kull 

Harding right  guard  right Bunge 

Muir right  tackle  right Freeman 

Dalrymple right  end  right Sheldon 

Vancampen quarter-back Lyman 

Beldenor  Pills'by left  half-back Nelson 

Adams right  half-back Karel 

Cutler full-tack Richards 

Touchdowns— Adams,  3;  Pillsbury,  4;  Harding  1. 
Goals  kicked— By  Cutler,  4.  Umpire— Herman  Oppen- 
heim.    Referee— W.  C.  Winter. 

John  Corbin. 


YACHTING. 


WHY    AMERICAN    YACHTS    WIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson  is 
the  leading  yacht  architect  of  the  old  country. 
Yet  when  the  Thistle  is  compared  to  the  Vol- 
unteer she  is  found  woefully  wanting  in  the 
finest  characteristic  of  a  racing  craft — the  ca- 
pacity to  beat  to  windward.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  sheerplans  (which  are  sufficiently 


the  inside  course,  and  I  had  not  forgotten  how 
the  Scotch  cutter  was  drowned  out  in  the  beat 
along  the  Long  Beach  shore  in  the  second  race. 
Valkyrie  draws  more  water,  it  is  true,  than 
Thistle,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  rake  of  the 
stern-post  and  her  "scoop  upward "  forward 
the  increased  draft  is  not  of  much  benefit. 
Mr.  Watson  has  decidedly  an  eye  for  beauty 


VOLUNTEER- 


accurate  for  my  purpose)  that  even  without  the 
aid  of  her  centreboard,  Volunteer  has  more' 
lateral  plane  than  the  Watson  craft. 

The  want  of  this  lateral  plane  sacrificed  to 
the  extent  of  some  thirty  square  feet  by 
the  wasteful  cutting  away  of  the  forefoot  of 
the  Thistle — was  felt  quite  strongly  in  the  first 
race  for  the  cup.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Volunteer  passed  through  the  Narrows 
without  making  a  tack,  while  Thistle  dropped 
off  to  leeward  like  a  she  crab  and  was  beaten 
in  the  first  three  miles  of  the  course.  Then  in 
the  beat  to  windward  in  the  second  race,  while 
Thistle's  lee  deck  was  all  awash,  Volunteer 
stood  up  to  her  work  like  an  old  granite  meet- 
ing-house and  beat  the  Scotch  craft  some  15 
minutes  to  the  outer  mark.  The  mistake  Mr. 
Watson  made  on  that  occasion  was  that  he 
expected  to  be  met  with  a.  yacht  of  the  skim- 
ming-dish type,  but  instead  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  a  craft  with  great  stability,  exten- 
sive lateral  plane,  and  a  centreboard — qualities 
that  enabled  her  to  carry  a  large  sailspread" 
and  walk  to  windward  like  a  witch.  I  thought 
then  that  if  Mr.  Watson  should  come  over 
again  on  a  cup-hunting  trip  that  his  experience 
with  the  Thistle  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

Thus  I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  saw  Val- 
kyrie out  of  water.  It  struck  me  that  she  was 
nothing  but  a  slightly  improved  Thistle,  and 
to  my  colleagues  on  Outing  I  immediately 
prophesied  her  defeat.  I  remembered  with 
what  ease  Volunteer  vanquished  Thistle  over 


and  is  fond  of  graceful  curves.  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  yacht  is  just  as  much  more  gracefully 
curved  off  than  Vigilant  as  was  Thistle  than 
Volunteer. 

I  give  over  the  page  an  illustration  of  the 
sheerplans  of  Valkyrie  and  Vigilant.  My 
readers  will  notice  that  the  Vigilant  has  some 
50  feet  of  level  keel  14  feet  6  inches  below  her 
load  water  line,  while  Valkyrie  has  only  some 
20  feet  more  or  less  at  the  depth  of  17  feet. 
Thus,  so  far  as  lateral  plane  is  concerned,  Vigil- 
ant is  tremendously  superior  to  Valkyrie. 
Of  course  Mr.  Watson's  idea  when  he  designed 
the  cutter  was  to  abolish  skin  friction  as  much 
as  possible — a  capital  idea  in  case  of  a  torpedo 
boat,  but  easily  overdone  in  the  construction  of 
a  racing  cutter  with  windward  work  in  view. 

Mr.  Watson  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Vigil 'ant's  shape 
below  the  water  line,  but  when  the  Valkyrie 
was  hauled  out  it  was  given  us  to  understand 
that  anything  more  than  a  superficial  examina- 
tion would  be  objectionable.  Thus  those  en- 
terprising gentlemen  who  were  armed  with 
cameras  and  two-foot  rules  were  not  permitted 
a  very  close  scrutiny.  Their  investigations  as 
a  matter  of  fact  were  confined  to  the  edge  of 
the  dock,  whence  they  viewed  the  roughly- 
sheathed  bottom  of  Mr.  Watson's  most  splendid 
work  of  art.  Thus  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
midship  sections  of  the  two  yachts  is  scarcely 
possible.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  Nat. 
Herreshoff ,  in  his  designing  the  Vigilant,  re- 
garded   such   a    portion   of    the   depth   of   his 
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mid-section  as  useful  as  would  give  the  ship 
resistance  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  her 
sails ;  and  that  he  utilized  the  remainder  — 
independent  of  the  reserve  power  of  the  center- 
board — in  the  best  form  he  could  to  avoid  sag- 
ging off  to  leeward  when  beating  to  windward. 
Mr.  Watson,  on  the  other  hand,  while  short  of 
lateral  plane,  and  having  no  centreboard — not 
even  a  little  one  well  forward,  such  as  General 
Paine    gave  Jubilee — seems   to  have  thrown 


and  Atlantic  Clubs  will  be  available  next  year, 
and,  of  course,  if  Lord  Dunraven  wishes  to  com- 
pete, he  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

After  these  prizes  have  been  lost  and  won,  the 
Valkyrie  will,  of  course,  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
take  part  in  the  remaining  contests  of  the  year. 
Why  should  not  a  race  be  arranged  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cowes,  either  for  a  cup  or  a  purse? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Vigilant  and 
Colonia  to  sail  an  ocean  race,  and  the  advocates 


VALKYRIE- 


away  a  portion  of  the  depth  he  has  by  so  form- 
ing the  midship  section  that  it  is  inferior,  so 
far  as  resisting  side  pressure  is  concerned,  to 
the  form  adopted  by  Herreshoff. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  beautiful 
way  in  which  Herreshoff  has  blended  Vigilant 's 
five  feet  of  extra  beam  into  the  cross-sections 
of  the  boat,  and  the  convexity  of  her  form,  not 
only  at  the  load- water  line,  but  at  any  level  be- 
tween this  and  where  he  curved  out  again  to 
form  the  ballast  box,  and  in  the  ballast  box  it- 
self, is  superior  to  the  methods  made  use  of  in 
the  Valkyrie.  In  a  word,  Vigilant  is  a  happy 
combination  of  those  crude  quantities,  displace- 
ment, area  of  load  line  and  lateral  plane,  all  of 
which  are  masterfully  exhibited. 

The  progress  of  the  Herreshoffs  from  Glori- 
ana  to  Wasp,  and  thence  to  Colonia  and  Vigi- 
lant shows  a  careful  study  of  all  previous 
designs  and  the  gradual  development  of  a  new 
conception.  Only  great  research,  close  calcula- 
tions and  the  best  mechanical  skill,  could  have 
produced  the  Vigilatit.  I  am  bold  enough  to 
predict  for  her  a  triumphant  series  of  victories 
in  1894.  That  is,  if  she  is  properly  handled. 
If  Valkyrie  had  not  been  in  charge  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  man,  she  would  have  ap- 
peared to  far  less  advantage  in  her  races  in 
these  waters. 

THE   OUTLOOK    FOR   NEXT    SEASON. 

Lord  Dunraven  has  promised  to  come  here 
next  Spring  and  enter  Valkyrie  in  some  of  our 
early  races.  It  might  be  feasible  for  all  of  our 
big  yacht  clubs  to  offer  cups  of  sufficient  value 
to  induce  Vigilant,  Colonia,  Jubilee  and,  per- 
haps, Pilgrim  to  go  into  commission  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  to  race  against  the 
Valkyrie.  General  Paine.  I  am  assured,  feels 
that  his  fin-keel  Jubilee  has  not  yet  had  a  fair 
test,  and  this  would  afford  him  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  her  in  improved  form  against 
the  crack  British  cutter.  I  understand  that  the 
prizes  offered  to  the  four  cup  defenders  by  the 
Commodores    of   the  Larchmont,  Seawanhaka 


of  the  fin-keel  type  express  their  utmost  confi- 
dence in  that  variety  of  vessel.  Such  a  contest 
would  abound  with  interest.  The  American 
craft  would  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  from 
the  British  clubs,  and  many  opportunities  for 
rattling  tests  of  speed  would  certainly  be 
granted. 

If  this  ocean  race  can  be  arranged,  it  should 
set  at  rest  the  tongues  of  those  so-called  experts, 
who  profess  to  believe  that  the  four  Yankee 
vessels  built  this  year  are  mere  racing  machines, 
and  that  they  would  fall  to  pieces  in  an  Atlan- 
tic gale,  and  mind  you,  I  have  known  it  to  blow 
mighty  hard  in  the  summer  months  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  a  devil  of  a  sea  to  get  up, 
sufficient  to  test  fully  the  construction  of  any 
vessel  and  to  try  the  seamanship  of  her  com- 
mander. 

A  series  of  races  in  American  waters  is  es- 
pecially desirable  because  the  owner  of  the 
Valkyrie  is  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
cup  races.  While  admitting  the  fairness  of  the 
conditions,  the  admirable  work  of  the  Regatta 
Committee  and  the  courtesy  of  his  opponent,  he 
thinks  he  was  handicapped  by  ill-fortune,  es- 
pecially in  the  decisive  race. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  last  assertion.  I 
am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Vigilant 
was  also  handicapped  by  injudicious  handling. 
The  reason  why  she  was  beaten  in  the  thresh 
to  windward  was  owing  in  the  first  place  to  her 
carrying  her  big  jib  with  a  reefed  mainsail, 
which  caused  her  to  sag  off  to  leeward,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history  to  carry  lee  helm. 
The  second  reason  is  that  Valkyrie  got  the 
weather  gage  at  the  start  by  superior  yachts- 
manship  and  kept  it.  The  third  reason  is  that 
the  men  on  the  Vigilant  had  never  before  had 
a  chance  to  try  her  in  a  breeze  of  such  weight. 
A  gentleman  who  was  aboard  the  Vigilant  in 
this  race  tells  me  that  Mr.  Iselin  protested  with 
•  much  strength  against  setting  the  big  jib  with 
the  reefed  mainsail  on  the  ground  that  the 
yacht  would  be  ill-balanced.  His  arguments 
were  overruled,  however,   by  the  majority  01 
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the  talent  on  deck.  I  am  convinced  that  such 
a  blunder  will  never  again  be  made  on  the 
Vigilant,  which  in  a  breeze  like  that  on  the  day 
in  question,  should  have  beaten  Valkyrie  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  to  the  outer  mark. 

HOUSING   YACHTS    IN   WINTER. 

To  those  amateurs  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  long  experience,  I  may,  perhaps, with- 
out presumption,  offer  a  word  or  two  of  advice. 
Owners  of  small  yachts  should  certainly  haul 
them  out  for  the  Winter  and  see  that  their  decks 
are  so  protected  that  no  snow  can  get  -on  them. 
Sails  and  running  gear  should  aH  be  stowed 
away  ashore  and  well  dried  before  placed  in  the 
loft.  Booms,  gaffs  and  topmasts,  should  also 
be  under  shelter.  Lanyards  of  'the  standing 
rigging  should  be  eased  up.  All  the  iron-work 
not  actually  shrunk  on  should  be  taken  off. 
Anything  that  can  be  taken  ashore  should  not 
be  left  aboard.  Pay  frequent  visits  to  your 
boat  during  the  Winter  months  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  order,  and,  rely  upon  it,  you  will 
by  no  means  regret  your  care  when  you  come 
to  fit  out  in  the  Spring. 

To  the  owners  of  larger  yachts,  just  one  sug- 
gestion. If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  good,  careful  and  conscientious  skip- 
per, engage  him  by  the  year  and  pay  him  lib- 
erally ;  you  will  find  it  a  capital  investment.  A 
yacht  in  Winter-quarters  rapidly  deteriorates. 
A  shipkeeper  hired  for  the  Winter  months  is 
rarely  reliable.  As  a  rule  he  takes  things  as 
easy  as  he  can,  and  the  yacht  may  go  to  ruin 
for  the  lack  of  ventilation  or  a  fire  in  the  stove 
for  all  he  cares.  With  a  sailing-master  in  charge 
things  are  different.  He  knows  that  he  will  be 
expected  to  show  the  yacht  in  first-class  con- 
dition in  the  Spring  and  he  will  look  after 
his  vessel  and  the  interests  of  her  owner.  I 
have  known  many  deplorable  instances  of  dam- 
age to  yachts  whose  owners  have  trusted 
drunken  shipkeepers  to  take  care  of  them 
in  the  Winter.  Some  of  them  have  been 
stripped  inside  and  out  by  river  thieves,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  by  getting  adrift 
through  the  chafing  apart  of  their  moorings, 
while  others  have  been  found  half  full  of  water 
because  of  a  lazy  rascal's  neglect  of  the  pumps. 
A  yacht  requires  unceasing  vigilance  from  the 
day  she  is  paid  out  of  commission  until  the 
time  comes  to  fit  her  out  in  the  Spring. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  sailing  yachts. 
Those  propelled  by  steam  require  far  greater 
care  and  stricter  supervision.  Machinery  is 
costly  and  needs  constant  looking  after.  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  much  about  the  marine 
steam  engine,  but  I  am  assured  by  experts  that 
a  steam  yacht,  if  neglected  during  the  Winter 
months,  in  this  severe  climate,  cannot  fail  to 
suffer  grievous  damage.  Thus  the  wise  owner 
does  not  fail  to  employ  his  chief-engineer  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  staff  all  the  Winter 
months  long.  A  marine  *team  engine  is  like  a 
lady's  watch,  always  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  competent  engineer  eating 
the  bread  of  idleness  himself  or  allowing  his 
men  to  loaf  under  the  lee  of  the  boiler.  On 
the  contrary;  he  will  take  an  interest  in  engines 
and  boilers,  and  feel  a  pride  that  when  the 
yacht  goes  into  commission  in  the  Spring  not 
one  unnecessary  dollar  has  been  paid  to  machin- 
ists whose  bills  are  sometimes  exceedingly  high. 


Under  the  management  of  a  skilled  engineer, 
the  lives  of  boilers  and  engines  may  be  pro- 
longed to  a  ripe  old  age  ;  and  under  the  guar- 
dian care  of  a  first-class  skipper  the  hull  of  a 
yacht,  her  sails  and  her  gear,  may  be  made  to 
last  double  the  time  that  they  would  if  in 
charge  of  a  man  ignorant  of  the  calling  of  a 
master  mariner. 

At  this  writing  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  faith  in  the  rumor  that  there  will  be 
an  America's  Cup  race  in  1894.  The  prospective 
challenger  is  thought  to  be  Mr.  Jameson,  whose 
racing  career  with  Irex  and  lverna  has  showed 
him  to  be  full  of  sportsmanlike  enterprise.  In 
Captain  O'Neill  he  has  one  of  the  smartest  sail- 
ing masters  alive,  and  if  Mr.  Richardson  were 
to  design  a  vessel  for  him,  the  race  would  prove 
interesting.  Beavor  Webb  has  failed  twice  with 
Genesta  and  Galatea.  Watson  has  been  de- 
feated twice  with  Thistle  and  Valkyrie.  It 
might  now  be  well  to  give  Mr.  Richardson  an 
inning. 

* 

The  year  1893  will  also  go  down  to  posterity 
as  remarkable  for  the  revival  of  schooner  yacht 
racing.  It  seemed  not  long  ago  that  the  racing 
schooner  was  likely  to  become  extinct.  The 
owners  of  the  old  vessels,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, kept  them  for  cruising  purposes  only, 
and  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  enter 
them  for  the  fine  prizes  offered  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  several  new  schooners  built  with  the 
express  purpose  of  racing  made  their  appear- 
ance. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Com- 
modore Hill's  Ariel,  a  remarkably  fast  vessel, 
designed  by  A.  Cary  Smith  ;  J.  Rogers  Max- 
well's Emerald,  from  the  board  of  H.  C.  Win- 
tringham  ;  J.  B.  King's  Elsiemarie  —  a  Cary 
Smith  craft ;  Commodore  Sutton's  Loyal,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Gielow,  and  the  Dagmar,  late 
the  sloop  Titania,  altered  by  Mr.  William 
Gardner. 

These  yachts  were  raced  considerably,  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  interest.  All  seemed  to 
be  quite  commodious  yachts,  well  adapted  for 
cruising,  and  not  to  be  classed  as  racing  ma- 
chines. There  should  be  some  fine  schooner 
races  in  1894. 

* 

Steam  yachting  is  thriving  as  it  never  did 
before.  The  imported  twin  screw,  Valiant, 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  is  more  re- 
markable, perhaps,  for  size  than  beauty — she  is 
the  largest  steam  yacht  afloat.  The  imported 
May,  owned  by  Commodore  Morgan,  is  quite  a 
good  looking  steamer  from  the  board  of  Mr. 
Watson.  The  imported  Barracouta,  which  be- 
longs to  General  Willoughby  Weston,  is  one  of 
the  antique  type  of  well-built  craft  more  useful 
than  ornamental.  All  these  came  across  the 
ocean  this  year.  Mrs.  Langtry's  White  Ladye 
was  chartered  by  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet,  with  the 
option  of  purchase.  Mr.  Goelet,  however,  does 
not  care  for  her  sufficiently  to  buy  her.  The 
story  is  being  circulated  in  Newport  that  he  in- 
tends to  patronize  home  talent  and  home  indus- 
tries in  the  design  and  the  build  of  a  steam 
yacht. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet  it  is  said  that 
he  will  insist  upon  a  time  limit  being  attached 
to  the  contests  for  the  valuable  cups  which  he 
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gives  annually  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to 
be  sailed  for  by  schooners  and  sloops.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  yachtsmen.  I  have 
seen  more  heartbreaking  and  dispiriting  drifts 
for  those  two  trophies  than  I  care  to  recall.  I 
trust  that  either  the  course  will  be  shortened  or 
a  time  limit  imposed.  Perhaps  15  miles  to 
windward  and  back,  to  be  sailed  in  6  hours 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.    No  sportsman- 


like yachtsman  cares  to  win  a  prize  by  a  fluke  or 
by  fortunate  drifting,  and  yet  these  cups  have 
been  so  carried  off  in  the  past  and  may  be  so 
captured  again  in  the  future.  Commodore  S. 
Nicholson  Kane,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  living,  believes  in  comparatively  short 
courses,  and  some  of  the  best  races  ever  held, 
such  as  those  of  the  70-footers,  have  been  15 
miles  to  windward  and  return,  or  vice  versa. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 


ROWING. 


The  most  important  event  I  shall  have 
to  chronicle  this  month  is  that  Courtney  has 
been  retained  by  Cornell.  Courtney  and  Cor- 
nell have  become  synonymous  terms  among 
boating  men.  We  may  not  all  approve  of  pro- 
fessional coaches,  or  of  professional  strokes  ; 
nor  yet  of  having  the  connection  between  such 
coaches  and  amateur  oarsmen  so  intimate  as  it 
appears  to  be  at  Cornell.  But  for  Cornell,  as  a 
university,  and  for  Mr.  Courtney,  as  a  trainer, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  respect  which  manful  ad- 
herence to  an  idea,  no  matter  how  mistaken  we 
may  believe  it  to  be,  so  long  as  it  is  not  posi- 
tively vicious,  must  always  command.  Court- 
ney is  the  greatest  of  professional  rowing- 
coaches,  and  under  his  guidance  Cornell's  suc- 
cess has  been  uninterrupted. 

This  idea  of  having  professional  coaches  has 
been  abandoned  by  one  after  another  of  the 
great  universities,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  others.  Harvard  was  threatened  a  short 
time  ago  with  a  relapse,  but  was  fortunately 
baffled  by  circumstances  over  which  she  proba- 
bly had  no  control.  Cornell,  alone,  allows  her 
crews  to  be  coached  after  professional  notions  ; 
and  the  old  idea  has  its  last  stronghold,  I 
firmly  believe,  at  Ithaca. 

On  October  24th  the  candidates  for  the  Yale 
University  crew  began  rowing  on  the  harbor  at 
New  Haven.  It  was  the  intention  to  continue 
this  course  daily,  so  long  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted. The  following  men  made  up  the  crew 
the  first  day  :  Johnson,  '94  S. ;  Rogers,  '94  S. ; 
Longacre,  '95  ;  Goetchins,  '95  S.;  Kinney,  '96  ; 
Coonley,  '96  ;  Beard,  '96  ;  Smith,  '96  ;  Knapp, 
'96,  and  Dater,  '95  S.  This  list,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, includes  several  members  of  this  year's 
University  and  Freshman  crews.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  none  of  these  are  football  men, 
so  that  this  Fall  practice  is  not  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eleven.  The  wisdom  of  having 
this  practice  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  acknowledged 
next  Spring.  Yale  is  at  her  old  trick — and  a 
most  praiseworthy  one  it  is  —  of  taking  time 
by  the  forelock. 

The  Fall  Regatta  of  class  crews  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  21st  on  Lake  Whit- 
ney, in  the  presence  of  a  large  attendance,  and 
under  favorable  conditions.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  regattas  of  the  kind  ever  held 
at  New  Haven. 

The  course  was  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  ; 
eight-oar  shells  were  manned  by  the  Junior 
('95),  Sophomore  ('96),  and  Freshman  ('97),  of 
the  college,  and  by  the  class  of  '96  in  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School.     The  events  were  : 

1.  '97  beat  '96  S.  two  lengths.    Time,  5m.  31s. 

2.  '96  beat  '95  by  a  length  and  a  quarter. 
Time,  5m.  is. 

3.  Final  Race — '96  gave  '97  a  handicap  of  three 


lengths,  because  of  the latter's  inexperience  and 
short  period  of  training.  The  Freshman  ('97) 
won  by  half  a  length,  after  an  extremely  close 
race.  Time,  4m.  s2/4s-  The  names  of  the  men 
composing  the  two  crews  are  given  below.  The 
officials  were :  Referee,  Howard  H.  Knapp, 
'82  ;  judges— for  '95,  George  T.  Adee,  '95  ;  for 
'96,  F.  E.  Weyerhauser,  '96  ;  for  '97,  J.  How- 
land,  '94  ;  for  ''96  S.,  A.  P.  Rogers,  '94  S.  Time- 
keepers :  George  A.  Adee,  '67  ;  R.  D.  Paine, 
'94,  and  H.  B.  Perkins,  '94.  Starter,  F.  A. 
Johnson,  '94  S. 


'97.              h 
G.  S.  Drake. 

"eight. 

'96.                  Weight. 

Bow, 

r4S 

Bow, 

D.  L.     Ray- 

mond. . 

158 

2 

J.    S. Wheel- 
wright. . . 

140 

2 

F.  A.  Billard 

155 

3 

G.  J.  Marsh. 

158 

3 

W.  F.  Beard 

171 

4 

H.  E.  Nolan. 

i5S 

4 

T.  S.  Kinney 

168 

5 

H.  S.  Camp- 
bell 

161 

5 

F.  Coonley. . 

172 

6 

J.  M.  Brown 

6 

A.  W.  Dater 

178 

(Captain). 

176 

7 

J.  H.  Knapp. 

7 

S.  Patterson 

158 

(Captain) 

178 

Stroke 

:,  J.H.Seinsen 

147 

Stroke 

,  W.  D.  Smith 

'Si 

Coxswain,  T.  Clark 

97^ 

Coxswain,  J.  Boies.. 

94 

Is  it  not  evident  why  Yale  wins  the  boat  races 
in  which  crews  of  hers  enter  ?  Here,  in  "  bleak 
October,"  we  find  a  class  regatta  being  held  for 
which  there  are  four  entries,  several  of  the 
crews  containing  oarsmen  of  distinction,  and 
which  is  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  specta- 
tors ;  and  among  the  officials  are  found  several 
older  oarsmen,  or  graduates,  who  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  witness  the  races.  The  encourage- 
ment thus  given  to  the  competitors,  and  the  evi- 
dent purpose  to  make  these  races  something 
more  than  the  farce  which  class  races  generally 
are,  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  rowing  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  trained  oarsmen. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  is  offered  at  Har- 
vard !  "  The  class  boat  races  at  Harvard  have 
been  given  up  this  year  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  class  crew  men  are  playing  football. 
The  captains  of  the  various  class  crews  have 
tried  to  get  men  enough,  but  without  success." 
When  the  undergraduates  at  Harvard  become 
imbued  with  a  little  of  the  true  spirit  that 
flourishes  in  superabundance  at  New  Haven, 
the  coaches  will  be  able  to  turn  out  better  crews. 
The  annual  scratch  races  took  place  on  Octo- 
ber 26th.  Six  crews  took  part.  Yet  the  little 
self-denial  and  work  involved  in  training  for  a 
class  crew  regatta  was  too  much  to  be*under- 
taken,  and  in  place  of  races  of  some  interest  to 
those  who  desire  rowing  to  take  its  proper  place 
at  Harvard,  we  have  only  these  races  which  are 
of  absolutely  no  use  toward  bringing  out  talent 
for  the  crews  of  next  year,  however  much  inno- 
cent and  healthy  amusement  they  may  give  to 
the  participants.  I  offer  this  criticism  in  no  carp- 
ing spirit,  but  simply  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
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arouse  the  proper  sort  of  interest  in  rowing  at 
Harvard  and.  to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  turning  out  good 
crews  there.  It  ought  to  be  as  easy  for  Harvard 
to  have  class  crews  in  training  in  the  Fall,  with- 
out prejudice  to  football  interests,  as  it  is  for 
Yale.  The  fault  lies  chiefly  in  the  athletic  apathy 
that  exists  among  the  mass  of  undergraduates . 
The  duty  is  devolved  upon  a  few  men  to  up- 
hold the  athletic  honors  of  the  University — that 
is  to  say,  a  few  men  are  expected  to  play  foot- 


ball in  the  Fall  and  to  row  in  the  Spring — to  do 
double  or  treble  duty.  Is  this  the  right  way  to 
do  if  victory  over  Yale  is  worth  trying  for  ? 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Harvard  Freshmen 
think  it  is  not.  The  new  class  of  '97  has  a  great 
number  of  crew  candidates  in  training,  so  great 
that  they  have  been  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  at  work  on  the  rowing 
machine,  and  good,  experienced  oarsmen  and 
coaches  have  them  in  charge.  This  is  de- 
cidedly encouraging. 

Chase  Mellen. 


CANOEING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Canoe  Association,  was 
held  in  New  York  City  on  November  4th,  as 
the  meet  in  1894  is  to  be  in  the  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, and  the  commodore  and  secretary-treas- 
urer are  members  of  that  division.  According 
to  the  constitution,  the  entire  committee  holds 
office  for  one  year,  from  October  to  October. 
The  newly  elected  officers,  as  usual,  held  their 
annual  meeting  early  in  November,  to  settle  on 
a  policy  for  the  year,  amend  the  rules,  etc., 
and  transact  all  business  affairs  in  connection 
with  the  A.  C.  A. 

A  new  policy  in  the  government  of  the  A.  C. 
A.  was  initiated  at  this  meeting,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  which  provides  for  a 
board  of  governors  of  four,  one  member  from 
each  of  the  four  divisions,  to  hold  office  for  four 
years,  one  member  being  retired  each  year, 
and  a  new  man  elected  in  his  place.  This 
board  of  governors  is  to  have  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  have  supervision 
over  some  other  minor  matters. 

What  the  practical  results  of  this  change  will 
be,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.  A  permanent 
board  may  be  able  to  accomplish  some  things 
that  a  commodore  elected  for  only  one  year 


could  not ;  but  the  difficulty  of  placing  responsi- 
bility for  bad  management  in  a  board  of  four, 
and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  meeting  when  necessary,  as 
they  live  far  apart,  will  be  very  great.  The 
new  order  of  things  will  not  go  into  .effect  till 
next  year. 

The  dates  of  the  1S94  meet  were  settled  at 
the  meeting,  July  15th  to  29th.  All  previous 
meets  have  been  held  in  August.  Just  why 
this  change  was  made  does  not  appear.  Prob- 
ably simply  for  "  a  change,"  just  as  the  experi- 
ment of  keeping  the  camp  going  for  three 
weeks  instead  of  two  was  tried  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  always  some  men  in  every  or- 
ganization who  want  a  change,  and  do  not  give 
any  reasons  for  it.  Perhaps  more  men  are  able 
to  get  away  from  business  in  July  than  August. 
The  meet  next  July  will  settle  the  question — 
and  nothing  else  will. 

The  racing  rules  were  amended  in  several 
minor  particulars,  the  changes  really  being,  in 
most  cases,  corrections  of  typographical  errors 
that  have  crept  in  from  time  to  time. 

A  camp  site  was  not  decided  upon,  but  the 
general  feeling  seemed  to  be,  that  the  meet 
should  be  located  near  New  York  City. 

C.  Bowyer  Vaux. 


CYCLING. 


The  probable  demise  of  the  Cash  League  is 
causing  a  good  deal  of  exultation  among  the 
scribes  of  cycledom. 

Now  why  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common 
decency  should  there  not  be  room  in  this  broad 
land  for  a  professional  league  and  an  amateur 
league  ?  The  men  who  took  hold  of  the  Cash 
League  venture  and  put  their  good  money  into 
it,  did  so  with  the  honest  intention  of  placing 
professionalism  on  a  higher  plane.  If  their 
efforts  have  failed,  people  who  can  rise  above 
petty  jealousies  can  only  deplore  the  fact. 

I  have  before  in  these  columns  pointed  out 
the  causes  which  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
professional  association.  First,  they  did  not 
get  the  men  ;  and  second,  the  betting  element 
was  not  and  could  not  be  catered  to.  To  fortify 
my  argument  in  regard  to  the  effect  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  betting  element  has  had,  I  can  only 
point  to  the  running  horse  tracks  round  about 
this  city  and  ask  if  any  sane  person  will  claim 
that  these  meetings  could  be  made  to  pay  ex- 
penses without  the  betting  ring  and  the  book 
maker  ?  In  horse  racing  betting  is  possible 
because  of  the  practically  unlimited  field  of  ani- 


mals, while  in  professional  cycling  the  small 
number  of  racing  men  make  the  element  of 
chance  (the  most  vital  element  in  betting) 
almost  nil. 

The  future  status  of  professionals  in  the 
L.  A.  W.  is  on  the  tapis  for  discussion,  now  that 
out  and  out  professionalism  has  failed  so  far  as 
money-making  is  concerned. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  riders  who  are  almost 
daily  making  new  records  on  certain  makes  of 
wheels  are  not  without  compensation  other 
than  watches.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  L  A.  W.  is  not  honest  with  itself 
and  with  its  members.  He  is  indeed  an  ingentie 
who  believes  for  one  moment  that  by  merely 
acting  within  the  letter  of  the  law  the  great 
riders  manage  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
Chairman  Raymond  and  his  merry  men.  Yet 
I  am  a  stanch  believer  in  Mr.  Raymond's  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  If  no  other  proof  was  forth- 
coming we  have  only  to  point  to  his  earnest 
attempt  to  separate  the  amateur  from  the  semi- 
professional  element  in  the  L.  A.  W.  by  estab- 
lishing Class  B.  A  howl  went  up  at  Philadel- 
phia when  Class  B   was    proposed ;    and  Mr. 
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Raymond  simply  bowed  to  the  inevitable. 
There  will  be  no  howl  when  class  B  is  proposed 
again.  The  doughty  chairman  of  the  Racing 
Board  will  have  the  consummate  satisfaction  of 
sitting  back  in  his  chair  and  quietly  saying  ' '  I 
told  you  so." 

That  same  Class  B  seems  to  be  a  bugaboo  to 
some  men,  notably  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Whitney, 
who  so  ably  edits  the  sporting  column  in  Har- 
per's Weekly.  For  Mr.  Whitney's  argument 
that  certain  men  should  not  be  retained  in  the 
amateur  ranks  there  is  reasonable  ground .  I  do 
not  propose  to  join  issue  with  him  here,  but  I 
do  take  exception  when  he  accuses  the  L.  A.  W. 
of  "legalizing  rotten  amateurism,"  and  at  the 
same  time  objects  to  promateurism  of  Class  B. 
It  is  only  by  recognizing  this  semi-professional 
class  that  the  L.  A.  W.  can  cleanse  its  skirts  from 
the  stain  of  dishonesty.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  receiving  pay  for  riding,  if  the  fact  is  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  dishonest 
for  the  Racing  Board  to  condone  or  ignore  con- 
stant breaches  of  rules.  Mr.  Whitney  is  right 
in  deploring  that  semi-professionals  are  allowed 
to  masquerade  as  amateurs  ;  but  he  is  'not  right 
in  trying  to  discourage  the  L.  A.  W.  from  being 
honest  with  itself  by  establishing  a  promateur 
class.     It  is  the  only  remedy. 

If  the  L.  A.  W.  establishes  Class  B,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Scottish  Cyclist,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  racing-men  of  Great  Britain  to 
compete  with  our  riders  and  maintain  their 
amateur  status.  Of  course,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  preclude  our  cousins  across  the  pond  from 
meeting  us,  but  in  case  it  comes  to  that,  we 
must  make  up  our  mind  to  get  along  without 
them.  The  fact  is  that  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen  are  drawing  near  the  point 
where  they  desire  to  acknowledge  a  certain 
condition  of  things  in  regard  to  the  acceptance 
of  cash  by  riders,  while  our  British  brethren 
are  still  shirking  the  responsibility  of  being 
honest  with  themselves.  None  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see. 

The  question  of  Johnson's  mile  record  of 
im.  56  3-5S.,  made  on  a  kite-shaped  track,  has 
lately  been  revived.  Outing's  readers,  no  doubt, 
remember  that  the  claim  was  made  a  year  ago  by 
the  bicycle  firm  of  which  Johnson  is  the  junior 
member.  The  record  was  never  accepted  by 
the  Racing  Board,  and  now  we  are  informed 
through  the  columns,  of  the  daily  press  that 
Johnson  acknowledged  that  he  never  made  it. 
This  report  was  followed  quickly  by  a  denial 
from  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  In  the 
meantime  the  record  is  unaccepted,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  report  of  Johnson's 
show-down  is  the  correct  version. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  show  ?"  This  is 
the  question  which  is  agitating  the  minds  of 
Gothamites  and  Quakers,  who  are  about  to  have 
a  set-to  on  the  show  question.  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  from  all  appearances  Gotham  will 
have  the  call.  Comparing  the  lists  of  exhibitors 
claimed  by  the  rival  cities,  it  seems  to  me  that 
New  York  has  the  greater  number.  For  some 
time  Philadelphia  claimed  that  at  any  rate  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  would  not  ex- 
hibit at  Madison  Square  Garden,  but  Mr.  Sal- 
stonstall  hied  him  to  Boston  town,  and  cap- 
tured the  Columbia  people  hands  down.  Two 
shows  will  not  pay,  and  next  year  the  trade 
ought  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  decide  as 
to  where  a  single  show  shall  be  held.    Philadel- 


phia has  the  claim  of  priority,  while  the  me- 
tropolis (with  apologies  to  Chicago)  will  have  a 
big  claim  for  patronage  in  that  it  is  a  more  pleas- 
ant place  to  visit.  Not  so  restful,  perhaps,  as 
the  Pennsylvania  city,  but  more  attractive  to 
the  average  country  visitor.  Next  year  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  will  be  out  of  the  running, 
and  I  predict  that  Philadelphia  will  have  to 
surrender.  It  is  not  that  Philadelphia  has  not 
done  well,  but  that  New  York  will  do  better. 
The  principal  objection  to  New  York  seems  to 
be  that  "  it  is  too  good  a  place,"  i.  e.,  "the  out- 
side and  counter-attractions  are  so  manifold  that 
a  cycle  show  won't  draw."     Well,  we  shall  see. 

The  cycle  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair — 
speaking  of  shows — did  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure.  Tucked  away  in  a  remote  gallery  of 
the  Transportation  Building,  and  with  the 
varied  and  more  novel  exhibits  both  legitimate 
and  on  the  Midway,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
exhibit  of  cycles  received  scarcely  a  passing 
glance  ?  Then  some  of  the  exhibitors  got  into 
a  tangle  with  the  Committee  of  Awards,  and 
that  caused  heart-burnings  and  dissatisfaction. 
One  of  the  most  deserted  spots  in  Jackson 
Park  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cycle  exhibits. 
The  attendants  in  charge  looked  really  happy 
whenever  a  stray  sight-seer  hove  in  view. 

Local  politicians  down  Massachusetts  way 
are  boiling  over.  Never  has  there  been  a 
Division  election  which  has  caused  so  much 
interest  in  other  Divisions  as  the  contest  be- 
tween Messrs.  Dean  and  Perkins.  Curiously 
enough  the  feeling  outside  Massachusetts  is 
against  Perkins,  while  the  tendency  in  the  old 
Bay  State  itself  is  decidedly  Perkinsward.  A 
well  known  Bostonian  told  me  the  other  day 
that  the  votes  cast  this  year  for  chief  consul 
would  be  nearly  three  thousand,  an  unprece- 
dented figure.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  hard  worker 
and  has  done  wonders  for  his  Division  locally, 
but  it  is  claimed  he  is  not  liked  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  that  under  his  leadership  Mas- 
sachusetts, though  the  largest  Division  in  the 
L.  A.  W.,  has  no  influence  in  national  affairs. 
My  informant  stated  that  Mr.  Perkins  was 
strong  in  his  own  State,  as  the  members  argued 
that  they  preferred  local  benefits  to  national 
prestige. 

Next  year's  prices  ! — Ah,  yes  ;  the  weary 
scribbler  has  rung  the  changes  on  the  question  ; 
he  has  surmised,  guessed,  and  yet  he  really 
knows  nothing.  I  myself  have  been  on  a  still 
hunt,  and  propose  to  do  a  little  "  surmising." 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  all  this  talk 
about  a  big  drop  is  mere  vapor.  It  won't 
materialize.  Modifications  possibly,  but  this 
claim  that  $150  machines  will  list  next  year  at 
$100  is  bosh,  and  is  misleading  to  the  riding 
public.  The  cut  made  by  the  Warwick  did 
most  certainly  demoralize  the  trade  for  a  time, 
and  all  stood  trembling,  not  knowing  from 
what  quarter  the  next  thunderbolt  would 
come.  Gradually,  however,  after  the  effects 
of  the  explosion  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
trade  took  a  long  breath  and  commenced  to 
stiffen  its  upper  lip,  so  to  speak,  and  now  the 
cry  of  low,  lower,  lowest  prices  is  not  so  preva- 
lent in  the  land.  Of  course  we  want  low  prices, 
but  we  don't  want  cheap  goods.  Makers  have 
aimed  honestly  to  give  value  received  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  sold  $75  or  $150  wheels,  and 
so  it  will  be,  I  surmise,  next  year,  notwith- 
standing all  rumors  to  the  contrary. 
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At  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  the  Freehold  Cyclers 
held  a  meeting  October  5th.  Among  the  events 
the  following  are  important : 

Half  mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first  ; 
George  A.  Banker,  second  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  third. 
Time,  im.  17  1-5S. 

One  mile  open — George  A.  Banker,  first;  E. 
C.  Bald,  second  ;  E.  L.  Blauvelt,  third.  Time, 
2m.  35s. 

Two  miles,  5m.  20s.  class — E.  C.  Bald,  first ; 
George  C.  Smith,  second ;  G.  Fred  Royce, 
third.     Time,  5m.  23  4-5S. 

One  mile  handicap — George  A.  Banker  (30 
yds.),  first ;  Raymond  McDonald  (100  yds ) 
second  ;  Paul  Grosch  (70  yds.),  third.  Time. 
2m.  19  2-5S. 

Two  mile  handicap  —  A.  A.  Zimmerman 
(scratch),  first  ;  George  A.  Banker  (80  yds.), 
second;  J.  A.  Willis  (120  yds.),  third.  Time. 
5m.  07  2-5S. 

At  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  October  7th,  the  follow- 
ing events  took  place.  Johnson  had  it  all  his 
own  way — the  other  cracks  being  absent. 

Half  mile  open — Johnson,  first  ;  Foell,  sec- 
ond ;  Fisher,  third  ;  McTaggart,  fourth.  Time, 
im.  15s. 

One  mile  open  —  Johnson,  first ;  Wilkinson, 
second ;  McTaggart,  third ;  Foell,  fourth. 
Time,  2m.  53  2-5S. 

One  mile  handicap,  final  heat — Fisher,  first  ; 
Benjamin,  second  ;  Gardner,  third.    Time,  2m. 

44  4-5S. 

Two  mile  handicap — Gardner,  first ;  McTag- 
gart, second,  Foell,  third.     Time,  6m.  38s. 

At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October  1st,  the 
Southern   District   California   L.    A.    W.   held 


their  meeting,  and  the  results  of  the  principal 
events  were  as  follows  : 

Half-mile  Division  Championship,  final  heat 
— J.  W.  Cowan,  first ;  Smith,  second.  Time 
im.  15s. 

Three  mile  Division  Championship — Burke, 
first ;  Shoemaker,  second.     Time,   8m.  22  2-5S. 

One  of  the  chief  annual  road-racing  events 
is  the  twenty- five  miles  handicap  held  by  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association.  This  year  it  was 
held  October  16th,  and  the  first  ten  men  fin- 
ished as  follows.  The  roads  were  horribly 
muddy  and  the  time  consequently  slow.  E.  H. 
Snow  won  the  time  prize. 
Position. 


Handicap. 

M.  S. 
2  30. 


E.J.  Clark,  P.  C.  C... 

J.  P.  Clark,  P.  C.  C 2  30.. 

P.  Hinckley,  W  C.  C 5  00.. 

E.  H.  Snow,  P.  C.  C 1  30. . 

P.  J.  McDuffee,  M.  B.  C 1  30. . 

B.  W.  Pierce,  L.  B.  C 2  30.. 

N.  Butler,  C.  A.  C 6  30. . 

A.  W.  Porter,  W.  C.  C 1  00.. 

E.  TJrch 7  00  . 

E.  O.  Peabody,  D.  W.  C 5  30  . 


SOME    RECORDS  TO   DATE. 


Time. 
H.  M.  S. 

. I  27  II  4-5 
. I  27  15 
. I  29  50  2-5 

. I  26  25  4-s 

1  26  33 

.  1  28  20 

.  1  32  23 

.1  26  51 

•1  33  42 

•1  33  3° 


M.  S. 


Yi,  Mile  Competition A.  A.  Zimmerman 302-5 

%  "  Time  Cstand) J.S.Johnson *    242-5 

%  "  Competition H.C.Tyler 1002-5 

y2  "  Time  (flying) J.  S.  Johnson *    55 

y2  "  Time  (stand) J.S.Johnson *    592-5 

Yt,  "  Competition A.A.Zimmerman 144 

%  "  Time  (stand) H.C.Tyler *i  30 

%  "  Time  (flying) W.  W.  Windle *i  26  3-5 

1  "  Competition W.C.Sanger *2  08  1-5 

1  "  Time  (stand) H.C.Tyler *2  00  2-5 

1  "  Time  (flying) W.  W.  Windle *i  56  4-5 

*  These  records  have  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Racing  Board,  but  no  doubt  they  will  be  accepted. 

The  Prowler. 
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October  14th. —  The  Coast  Championships, 
that  is,  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  Associ- 
ation of  the  A.  A.  U.,  were  held  in  a  dense  fog 
and  with  a  sharp  wind  blowing.  Nevertheless 
coast  records  were  broken  in  three  events,  and 
most  of  the  races  were  well  contested. 

The  hundred-yard  dash  was  won  by  J.  W. 
Scoggins,  of  the  University  of  California,  in 
10  2-5S.  Bernhard,  of  Stanford  University, 
who  won  this  event  at  the  Intercollegiate  field 
day  last  April  in  10  3-ss.,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  probable  winner,  but  was  shut  out  in  a  pre- 
liminary heat  in  10  2-5S.  Foster,  of  the  Olympic 
Athletic  Club,  was  second  by  a  foot. 

In  the  high  hurdle  race  Foster  won  hands 
down,  finishing  in  a  walk  in  17  1-5S.  Two  years 
ago  he  won  this  event  in  i6^s.,  and  could 
doubtless  have  bettered  his  record  this  year  if 
he  had  been  pushed. 

In  the  broad  jump  Foster  cleared  22  ft.  6  in. 
This  supplants  the  record  for  championship 
meetings  on  the  Coast,  namely  22  ft.  3  in.,  which 
Schifferstein,  of  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club, 
made  twice,  in  the  championships  of  1888  and  in 
those  of  1890.  Foster  won  also  the  low  hurdle 
race,  and  would  probably  have  taken  a  place 
in  the  high  jump  if  he  had  been  entered.  Next 
to  C.  R.  Morse,  of  the  University  Club,  Foster 
is  the  best  all-round  athlete  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  half-mile  run  Frederick  Koch  estab- 
lished a  new  Coast  record,  2m.  2^s.     The  best 


previous  record,  2m.  3  3-5S  ,  was  made  by  Rob- 
ert MacArthur,  of  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club, 
in  1891. 

In  the  one-mile  run  D.  E.  Brown,  of  Stanford 
University,  reduced  the  Coast  record  from  4m. 
40  4-5S. ,  where  it  was  placed  by  MacArthur,  to 
4m.  39j^s. 

In  the  three-mile  run  P.  D.  Skillman's  record 
of  16m.  45 %$,  ,  made  in  his  five-mile  champion- 
ship race  in  1891,  was  displaced  by  C.  C.  Tay- 
lor's performance  of  16m.  2o^s. 

All  three  of  these  records  would  have  been 
much  further  improved  in  better  weather.  With- 
out doubt  Koch  was  capable  of  doing  2m.  is. — 
perhaps  2m.  even.  Brown's  time  would  have 
been  at  least  4m  35s  ,  and  Taylor's  16m.  even, 
under  prime  conditions. 

October  21st. —  The  supplementary  cham- 
pionships of  the  A.  A.  U.  were  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  at 
Bergen  Point.  As  the  audience  numbered 
something  less  than  a  score,  it  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  inform  the  public  that  the  events 
contested  were  those  which  cannot  be  held  on 
the  same  day  as  the  bulk  of  the  championship 
races  without  either  reducing  the  entries  in 
the  mile  and  five-mile  runs  or  endangering  the 
health  of  the  contestants. 

The  two-mile  steeple-chase  was  held  in  a 
quarter-mile  turf  course,  accurately  measured. 
The   obstacles   in   each  lap  were   three   brush 
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jumps,  one  hurdle,  a  stone  wall  about  four  feet 
high,  and  a  water  jump  about  nine  feet  wide. 
W.  D.  Day,  N.  J.  A.  C,  set  the  pace  for  the 
first  three  laps.  G.  W.  Orton,  late  of  the 
Toronto  Lacrosse  Club,  and  now  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  ran  well  within  himself 
in  second  place.  On  the  fourth  lap  Day  fouled 
the  water  jump,  and  then  dropped  a  shoe. 
Orton  here  took  the  lead.  Day  pulled  up  on 
the  fourth  lap,  but  on  the  fifth  lost  his  other 
shoe,  and  again  dropped  behind.  On  the  sixth 
he  fell  over  the  hurdle.  Though  this  was  Or- 
ton's  first  steeple-chase  he  clearly  outclassed 
Day,  and  won  in  12m.  2s.  Day  finished  in  12m. 
53  4-5S.,  and  A.  J.Walsh,  Xavier  A.  C.  in  13m. 
q  3-5S.  The  other  contestant,  Herman  Jaehne, 
N.  J.  A.  O,  stopped  on  the  next  to  the  last  lap. 

This  event  has  been  held  since  1889.  The 
course  has  never  before  been  accurately  meas- 
ured. The  best  previous  record  is  10m.  50 
2-5S.,  by  W.  T.  Young,  Manhattan  A.  C.  in  1890. 

In  the  ten-mile  run  E.  C.  Carter,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
set  the  pace  from  the  start,  and  at  the  five-mile 
post  had  lapped  Orton  and  L.  Liebgold,  the 
only  other  competitors.  His  time  for  six  miles, 
31m.  27  1-5S.  is  2  2-5S.  better  than  his  own 
American  record,  made  at  Mott  Haven  in  1886. 
Orton  stopped  at  eight  miles,  and  L.  Liebgold — 
who  by  the  way  is  a  brother  of  the  champion 
walker,  and  has  heretofore  figured  as  a  heel 
and  toe  artist — was  allowed  to  quit  at  8%"  miles 
without  losing  the  second  prize.  Carter's  time 
for  the  ten  miles  was  53m.  40  1-5S.  This  is 
more  than  a  minute  behind  Day's  American 
record,  52m.  38  2-5S.,  made  in  1889  ;  but  Mr. 
W.  B.  Curtis  states  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
that  Carter  could  have  broken  all  tiie  American 
records  between  six  and  ten  miles  if  he  had 
been  pushed.  Carter  now  holds  the  American 
amateur  records  in  ten  of  the  eleven  distances, 
counting  by  halves,  between  41^  and  9^  miles. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  six  mile  record,  these 
were  made  seven  years  ago.  The  American 
record  for  nine  miles  is,  by  one  of  the  strange 
anomalies  of  the  cinder  track,  held  by  Sidney 
Thomas,  the  English  distance  runner  ;  and 
many  of  our  records  for  distances  above  ten 
miles  are  likewise  held  by  Englishmen. 

October  28th. —  The  first  meeting  of  the  re- 
cently organized  Southern  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  was  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Until  last 
August  the  twelve  clubs  that  now  form  the 
Southern  division  of  the  A.  A.  U.  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Association.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  strong  feeling  recently  that  a 
separate  association  was  desirable.  The  South- 
ern clubs  very  naturally  differ  socially  and  ath- 
letically from  the  Northern  clubs.  They  are 
too  far  removed  geographically,  moreover,  to 
take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation, or  even  to  send  many  athletes  to  the 
American  championships.  Thus  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past  no  direct  benefit,  nor  have 
the  sports  been  in  any  way  stimulated  by  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Association.  This 
meeting  in  October,  for  instance,  was  the  second 
ever  held  in  Louisiana.  The  independent  local 
organization  is  the  result  of  recent  advances  in 
athletics  ;  and  will  itself  result  no  doubt  in  fur- 
thering immensely  the  athletic  movement,  for 
both  the  number  and  quality  of  the  spectators  at 
the  meeting  augur  well.  The  day  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  not  only  in  baseball  and  foot- 
ball, but  in  athletics  of   the  track  and  field  as 


well,  the  athletes  of  the  South  will  meet  the 
athletes  of  the  North  on  equal  terms. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  performances 
did  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  they  are  first 
rate  when  all  circumstances  are  considered. 
In  the  hundred-yard  dash  J.  Jordy,  Young 
Men's  Gymnastic  Club,  New  Orleans,  did  10 
1-5S.,  W.  W.  Goodwin  Louisville  (Ky.),  Athlet- 
ic Club  did  10  2-5S. ,  and  R.  E  Bering,  Southern 
Athletic  Club,  New  Orleans,  10  3-5S.  In  the 
two-twenty  Bering  did  23s. ,  and  in  the  quar- 
ter 52  2-5S.  Any  one  of  these  performances 
comes  precious  near  being  first-class  ;  and 
Bering's  three  performances  taken  together 
give  great  promise  of  excellence.  Another 
excellent  man  is  E.  J.  Miltenberger,  Y.  M.  G. 
C,  who  won  three  events,  the  hammer,  with 
a  throw  of  108  ft.  5%  in.,  the  shot,  with  a  put 
of  36  ft.  2  in. ,  and  the  standing  broad  jump,  in 
which  he  cleared  10  ft.  5  in. 

The  custom  of  holding  Fall  games  at  the  Col- 
leges where  track  athletics  flourish  is  apparently 
growing.  I  have  at  hand  reports  of  'Varsity 
handicap  meetings  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Amherst,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Illinois,  Toronto  University 
and  McGill  University,  Montreal.  The  primary 
purpose  of  these  contests  should  be  to  foster  the 
love  of  sports  on  track  and  field  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  bearing  on  the  intercol- 
legiate championships  of  the  Spring  is  not  by  far 
the  more  prominent  feature  ;  for  athletes  valu- 
able as  prize  winners  are  not  infrequently  de- 
veloped by  giving  the  superabundant  energies 
of  the  freshman  class  a  vent  in  training.  The 
older  men,  moreover,  are  kept  in  practice,  and 
given  that  experience  in  racing  which  is  so 
necessary  to  success  in  intercollegiate  meetings. 

At  Harvard,  freshman  scratch  games  are  held 
preliminary  to  the  University  handicap  meet- 
ing. The  limited  competition  encourages  new 
men,  and  not  infrequently  excellent  material 
is  developed.  This  year,  for  instance,  E.  E. 
Hollister,  who  had  never  worn  a  running  shoe 
till  this  Fall,  and  had  never  run  a  race,  won  the 
freshman  half-mile  in  2m.  4  2-5S.  The  quarter 
was  won  by  W.  R.  Mansfield  in  53  3-5S.,  with 
Blakemore  and  Southwick  close  behind.  In 
one  heat  of  the  hundred  yard  dash  McCarthy 
did  10  3-5S.  The  bicycle  race  was  won  in  6m. 
8  2-5 s. ,  which  though  faster  than  any  race  at  the 
Intercollegiates  except  those  of  the  last  three 
years,  was  a  disappointment,  because  one  of  the 
contestants  had  done  5m.  43s.  in  practice.  In 
the  high  jump,  C.  J.  Paine,  who  has  so  often 
won  valuable  points  for  Hopkinson's  school  in 
the  New  England  Interscholastic  Champion- 
ships, cleared  5ft.  8  7-8  in.  Paine  has  cleared 
5ft.  nin.  easily,  narrowly  failing  at  6ft.  %  in. 

For  the  Harvard  'Varsity  Handicaps  121  men 
trained,  which  is  the  largest  number  on  record 
for  the  Fall  term.  On  the  day  of  the  games  the 
weather  was  cold  and  moist,  and  the  track 
heavy.  The  high  hurdles  were  won  by  V.  Mon- 
roe, '96,  from  scratch  in  i7^s.  In  the  high  jump, 
A.  S.  Stickney,  Jr.,  '97,  easily  cleared  5ft.  8)4 
in.  In  one  of  his  tries  at  5ft.  ioin.  his  body 
rose  an  inch  or  two  clear  of  the  bar,  but  his 
foot  unfortunately  ticked  it  off.  The  two-mile 
bicycle  race  was  won  by  A.  B.  Holmes,  '96,  in 
5m.  36  1-5S.  In  the  Yale-Harvard  games  last 
year  Holmes  was  third  to  Glenny  and  Parmelee 
of  Yale  in  5m.  48  2-5S.  The  great  event  of  the 
meeting   was  the  half-mile  run,  which  E.  B. 
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Hill,  "94,  won  from  scratch  in  im.  58  4-5S.  This 
is  better  time  than  has  ever  been  made  at  the 
Intercollegiates  with  the  exception  of  the  race 
where  Dohm  of  Princeton  did  im.  57  1-5S.  The 
time  has  never  been  beaten  at  Harvard  except 
by  Goodwin,  who  made  the  Harvard  record, 
im.  56  7-8S.  and  by  Downes,  who  ran  against 
time  in  im.  57  2-5S.  Hill  ran  the  quarter  last 
Spring  but  did  no  better  than  52s.  Early  this 
Fall  he  ran  three-eighths  of  a  mile  in  im.  25  1-5S. 
If  Hill  takes  as  kindly  to  racing  in  the  big  meet- 
ings next  Spring  as  he  does  to  running  trials 
and  handicaps,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  win  whatever  he  enters. 

For  the  Yale  Fall  handicaps  only  75  men 
trained,  but  many  of  the  stars — Hickok,  Still- 
man,  Brown,  Lyman,  Eaton,  Hall,  Richards 
and  Butterworth — were  on  the  football  field. 
In  the  two-twenty  yard  dash  Sanford,  scratch, 
ran  a  close  second  to  Chubb,  6yds.,  whose  time 
was  22  3-5S.  In  the  quarter,  Gerard,  '97,  8yds. 
finished  in  52  2-5S.,  with  Bennett,  '96,  5yds. 
second.  The  half  was  won  by  Wheeler,  '94, 
8yds. ,  in  2m.  2  4-5S.  Morgan  won  the  mile  from 
scratch  in  4m.  38  2-5S.  Cady/95  S.,  won  the  high 
hurdles  from  scratch  in  164-5S.,  and  the  low 
hurdles,  also  from  scratch,  in  27  4-5S.  In  the 
pole  vault,  Rice,  94  S.  cleared  10ft.  None  of  these 
performances  equal  the  half-mile  and  the  bicycle 
race  at  Cambridge,  but  the  events  as  a  whole 


were  fully  as  well  contested,'  and  if  Hickok, 
Brown  and  Richards  had  been  present  the 
showing  would  doubtless  have  been  superior. 

The  Fall  meeting  at  Princeton  was  held  Sep- 
tember 1 8th,  too  soon  after  the  opening  of  col- 
lege to  permit  of  good  performances,  or  records 
capable  of  comparison  with  those  of  other  col- 
leges made  near  the  end  of  October.  The  time 
in  the  sprints,  10  2-5S. ,  23s. ;  and  in  the  quarter, 
54^s.,  are  the  best. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  handicaps 
there  were  several  good  races.  P.  R.  Freeman, 
'94  L.,  won  the  quarter  from  scratch  in  52  2-5S. 
In  the  half  C.  C.  Sickel,  '95  C,  35  yds.,  did  im. 
58s.,  which  is  equal  to  about  2m.  3  2-5S.  from 
scratch.  The  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
1000-yards  open  scratch  race.  G.  W.  Orton.who 
won  the  mile  at  the  International  Champion- 
ships, ran  for  the  U.  of  P.  and  defeated  W.  H. 
Morris,  who  was  third  in~the  half  at  the  Cham- 
pionships. The  time,  2m.  22  2-5S.,  was  not 
first  rate. 

At  Cornell  a  scratch  meeting  was  held  for  the 
class  championship.  '96  won  -with  66  points,  '97 
was  second  with  50.  The  records  were  not  es- 
pecially good.  C.  G.  Shaw,  '94,  who  was  third 
in  the  quarter  last  year  at  the  Intercollegiates, 
reduced  the  Cornell  record  to  51  4-5S.,  and 
shortly  after  won  the  two-twenty  yard  dash  in 
23  2-5S.  John  Corbin. 


CRICKET. 


The  Australian  Cricketers'  fourth  match  was 
played  at  Boston  on  October  nth  and  12th 
against  eighteen  representing  Massachusetts. 
The  grounds  chosen  for  this  contest  were  not 
the  Longwood  grounds,  on  which  international 
matches  are  usually  played,  but  the  baseball 
grounds  at  the  South  End.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  inclosed,  and  thus  afford  a 
better  opportunity  for  gate,  but  provide  a  poor, 
bumpy  wicket,  so  much  in  favor  of  the  bowler 
that  G.  Giffen  and  R.  Cracknell  each  took  7 
wickets  for  their  respective  sides  for  a  cost  of 
30  runs  in  the  first  innings,  and  G.  Giffen  and 
H.  S.  Trott  7  wickets  for  iS  runs,  and  10  for 
5  runs  in  Massachusetts  second  innings,  respec- 
tively. 

During  the  first  day's  play,  a  little  short  of 
five  hours,  no  less  than  38  wickets  fell  for  a 
total  of  166. 

Capt.  Geo.  Wright  won  the  toss,  and  chose 
to  send  the  home  team  to  bat  first,  thereby  get- 
ting all  he  could  out  of  a  wicket,  which  would 
not,  like  good  wine,  improve  by  keeping. 

All  things  considered,  the  Massachusetts  team 
did  not  do  badly  in  their  first  attempt,  making, 
with  the  assistance  of  24  from  J-  Keen,  a  total 
of  88. 

The  Australians  then  took  their  turn  at  the 
bat,  but  owing  to  the  excellent  form  in  which 
R.  Cracknell  and  Chambers  were  bowling,  and 
to  the  inferior  wicket,  the  whole  twelve  men 
were  disposed  of  for  65  runs,  their  smallest 
innings  during  their  entire  tour  in  the  States. 
But  this  was  nothing  compared  with  the  "  rot  " 
which  set  in  when  the  home  team  went  to 
bat  for  the  second  time.  Five  wickets  went 
down  for  two  runs  ;  ten  for  thirteen,  and  the 
whole  eighteen  were  dismissed  for  the  ridicu- 
lously small  total  of  27.  The  visitors  were  thus 
left  with  51  runs  to  get,  and  the  match  was  soon 
finished,  the  Australians  winning  by  8  wickets. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


First  Innings. 

J.J.Hevs,b.Conningham  3 

R.  Cracknell,  b.  McLeod.  3 

J.  Keen,  b.  Trott 24 

R.  Fairburn,  b.  G.  Giffen  n 
J.  Howard,  b.  G.  Giffen  6 
J.  I.  Chambers,  c.  Black- 
ham,  b.  Trott 5 

P.  Fairburn,  b.  Trott. . .  o 
C.  L.  Bixby,  hit  wicket, 

b.  G.  Giffen 2 

C.  Hunter,  c.  G.  Giffen, 

b.  Trott o 

L.  Mansfield,  b.  Trott. . .  2 

T.  Pettitt,  b.  G.  Giffen. .  3 
G.  Wright,  c.  G.  Giffen, 

b.  Trott 1 

W.   K.   Gordon,  c.  Con- 

ningham,  b.  G.  Giffen.  4 

J.B.Newkirk.b  G. Giffen  o 

D.  F.  Bruce,  c.  Jarvis,  b. 
G.  Giffen o 

J.'W.  Dutton,  stp.  Jar- 
vis,  b.  Trott 1 

H.  S.  Shepherdson,  not 

out 7 

R.  Turner,  b.  Trott 4 

Byes,  11  ;  leg  byes,  1.  ..  12 


Total 


Second  Innings. 

b.  Trott 2 

c.  Blackham,  b.  G.  Giffen  1 
c.  Blackham,  b.  G.  Giffen  1 

b.  Trott 6 

c.  Blackham,  b.  G.  Giffen  o 

b.  G.  Giffen o 

b.  Trott 2 

b.  Trott o 

c.  Graham,  b.  G.  Giffen.  o 
b.  Trott 1 

b.  Trott o 

c.  Gregory,  b.  Trott 4 

not  out  1 

stp.  Jarvis,  b.  Trott o 

stp.  Jarvis,  b.  Trott o 

c.  Trumble,  b.  G.  Giffen.  o 

c.  Blackham,  b.  G.  Giffen  5 

b.  Trott o 

Byes,  3  ;  leg  byes,  1 4 

Total 27 


AUSTRALIANS. 


First  Innings. 

A.    C.     Bannerman,     b. 
Cracknell 1 

J.  J.  Lvons,  b.  Chambers    4 

G.  Giffen,  b.  Chambers.     3 

H.  S.  Trott,  b.  Cracknell  22 

S.  E.  Gregory,  b.  Cham- 
bers       3 

H.Graham,  b. Chambers    7 

H.Trumble,b  Chambers    3 

W.  F.  Giffen,  c.  Hunter, 
b.  Chambers 8 

A.       Conningham,       b. 
Cracknell 7 

A. H.  Jarvis,b. Chambers    1 

R.  W.  McLeod,  not  out.     o 

The  fifth  match  of  the  tour  was  played  on 
October  i6thand  17th,  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  against 
an  eleven  representing  Canada. 


J.  McC.    Blackham,    b. 

Cracknell o 

Byes,  5  ;  no  balls,  1 6 

Total 65 

Second  Innings. 
c.  Hunter,  b.  Cracknell.    4 

b .  Wright 25 

b.  Cracknell 9 

not  out 8 

not  out 2 

Byes,  3  ;  leg  byes,  1 4 

Total 52 
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The  Canadians  .were  minus  several  very  good 
players,  among  others,  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  and 
D.  W.  Saunders  ;  and  the  very  fair  showing 
which  they  made  against  such  accomplished 
players  as  our  visitors,  gave  evidence  that  cricket 
is  flourishing  in  the  Dominion,  no  and  118 
respectively  against  bowling  which  has  played 
sad  havoc  among  many  good  teams  in  England 
during  the  past  Summer,  is  by  no  means  poor 
scoring. 

Where  Canada  fails  is  in  her  bowlers  and  in 
fielding  ;  52  extras  were  allowed  in  the  Austra- 
lians' innings.  Instead  of  following  the  exam- 
ple of  their  cousins  in  Philadelphia,  and  keep- 
ing their  opponents  score  well  down,  they 
allowed  them  to  pile  up  a  total  of  298  runs  and 
thus  gain  an  easy  victory. 

Captain  Blackham  having  won  the  toss  sent 
Lyons  and  Bannerman,  as  usual,  to  defend  the 
wickets  first.  Lyons  -hit  out  very  freely,  and 
made  16  runs  in  one  over,  off  Bristow  ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  paid  the  penalty  and 
was  caught.  Bannerman  continued  to  play 
in  that  most  patient  style  for  which  he  has 
gained  such  a  reputation,  and  after  remaining 
at  the  wickets  two  hours  and  a  half  and  seeing 
five  of  his  comrades  retired,  he  had  made  only 
41  runs  and  left  the  score  at  177  on  his  retire- 
ment. Another  good  stand  was  made  when 
Conningham  and  W.  Giffen  came  together. 
They  added  81  runs  before  a  separation  could 
be  made,  after  which  the  innings  soon  finished 
for  a  total  of  298.  The  Canadians  started  their 
first  innings.  Cameron  was  decidedly  the  hero, 
playing  in  excellent  form  and  carrying  his  bat 
right  through  for  30  not  out.  The  innings 
closed  for  a  total  of  no.  This  necessitated  the 
Canadians  following  on.  The  game  went  very 
badly  for  them  at  the  start  of  their  second 
innings,  wickets  falling  so  rapidly  that  the  score 
only  stood  at  27  for  6.  It  was  not  until  Laign 
and  Bowbanks  became  partners  that  any  stand 
was  made.  Both  men  played  with  great  care 
and  determination  and  carried  the  score  to  86 
before  separating  ;  thirty-two  more  runs  were 
put  on  for  the  remaining  wickets,  and  Laign, 
who  had  batted  in  fine  form  for  43,  was  not  out 
when  the  innings  closed  for  a  total  of  118  ;  leav- 
ng  the  Australians  victorious  by  an  innings 
and  70  runs. 

AUSTRALIANS. 
First  Innings. 

A.  C.  Bannerman,  c.  Laing,  b.  Cooper 41 

J.  J.  Lyons,  c.  Bowbanks,  b.  Cooper 27 

G.  Giffen,  c.  Jones,  b.  Wadsworth 18 

H.  S.  Trott,  b.  Turton 31 

S.  E.  Gregory,  b.  Cooper 12 

H.  Graham,  b.  Turton 2 

H.  Trumble,  run  out 6 

R.  W.  McLeod,  b  Cooper 8 

W.  Giffen,  b.  Wadsworth 21 

A.  Coningham,  run  out 69 

J.  McC.  Blackham,  not  out 11 

Extras ,     ...  52 


Total. 


CANADIANS. 


First  hmings. 

P.C.Goldingh'm,runout  14 

"W.  W.  Jones  (capt.),  c. 
Lyons,  b.  Trumbull..  12 

G.  S.  Lyon,  1  b.  w.,  b. 
Coningham 4 

J.  M.  Laign,  c.  G.  Giffen, 
b .  Coningham 1 

M.  G.  Bristowe,  b.  Con- 
ingham     3 

W.  R.  Wadsworth,  c. 
Blackham,  b.  Coning- 
ham   ig 


Seco  nd  In  n  ings. 
std.  Blackham,  b.  Trott    3 

c.  Bannerman,  b.  Lyons,  n 

1  b.  w.,  b.  Trott 5 

not  out 43 

std.  Blackham,  b.  Trott.    o 


K.  H.  Cameron,  not  out. 30 
J.    S.    Bowbanks,  b.  G. 

Giffen. 1 

C.  Leigh,  b.  G.  Giffen..  o 
W.H.Cooper.b.G.Giffen.  o 
E.  Turton.  c.  Trott,  b.  G. 

Giffen 5 

Extras 21 

Total no 


b.  Lyons o 

1  b.  w.,  b.  Lyons 27 

std.  Blackham,  b.  Trott.    2 

c.  and  b.  Trott o 

c.  Trumbull,  b.  Lyons..    8 
Extras 14 

Total 118 


The  Australians  next  visited  Detroit,  play- 
ing the  sixth  match  of  their  tour  against  an 
eighteen  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  on  the 
club's  grounds  October  18th  and  19th.  Several 
well  known  players  who  are  not  now  resident 
at  Detroit,  Macpherson,  Kenny,  Horstead, 
Atkinson  and  Stuart,  were  enlisted  for  the 
occasion.  Captain  Dodd  won  the  toss  and  de- 
cided to  send  his  men  in  to  bat  on  a  wicket 
which  was  wet  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
bowlers ;  but  towards  afternoon  the  crease 
dried,  somewhat  favoring  the  batsmen.  The 
D.  A.  A.  men  were  evidently  over-anxious, 
wickets  fell  rapidly,  and  the  whole  team  were 
disposed  of  for  74  runs.  The,  visitors  then 
went  to  bat.  The  home  team  had  evidently 
not  recovered  from  their  nervousness,,  and 
their  fumbling  cost  them  many  runs.  A  total 
of  302  was  run  up  for  the  loss  of  eight  wickets, 
when  the  Australians  declared  their  innings 
closed  to  prevent  the  match  finishing  a  draw. 
The  features  of  the  innings  were  Codd's  one- 
hand  catch,  which  retired  Trumble,  and  W. 
Bruce's  total  of  109  runs,  which  was  the  first 
century  made  by  the  visitors  on  their  tour  in 
this  country.  In  the  second  innings  of  the  D. 
A.  A.  Macpherson  again  batted  well.  He  and 
Butzel  made  the  only  stand  of  the  innings. 
The  last  wicket  fell  three  runs  short  of  their 
total  made  in  the  first  innings,  leaving  the 
Australians  winners  by  an  innings  and  157 
runs.  Captain  Blackham  was  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  the  D.  A.  A.'s  second  innings,  in  which 
he  stamped  five  of  the  team.  Trott  bowled 
remarkably  well,  taking  in  the  two  innings 
seventeen  wickets  for  a  cost  of  76  runs. 

AUSTRALIANS. 

First  Innings. 

J.  J.  Lyons,  b.  Kinney 47 

A.  C.  Bannerman,  c.  Gr ylis,  b.  Kinney 14 

G.  Giffen,  c.  Kinney,  b.  Stuart 11 

H.  S.  Trott,  c.  Codd,  b.  Kinney 23 

W.  Bruce,  b.  Kinney 109. 

S.  E.  Gregory,  run  out 14 

H.  Graham,  c .  Atkinson,  b.  Kinney 14 

H.  Trumble,  c.  Codd,  b.  Jenner 30 

A.  Coningham,  not  out '. 23 

Extras,  byes 1 1 

Leg-byes 4 

Wides 2 

Total 302 

DETROIT  A.  C. 


run  out 


First  Innings. 
T.  Jenner,  st.  Blackham, 

b.  Trott o 

A.  Macpherson,  b.  Trum- 
ble  14 

C.  B.  Calbert,  b.  Trott. . .    1 
W.  J.  Kinney,  c.    Con- 
ingham, b.  Trott 3 

H.  J.  McGryllis,  b.Trott  2 
C.  Atkinson,  b. Trumble  o 
P.Pickering,  b. Trumble  16 
G.  P.  Codd,  c.  Trumble, 

c.  Trott 9 

R.H.Roberts,b.Trumble  1 
J.  Horstead,  c.  Graham, 

b.  Trumble 4 

J.  C.  Stuart,  b.  Trott. ...  5 
T.  Dale,   c.  Graham,    b. 

Trumble 6 


Second  Innings. 

b.  Giffen 2 

b.  Giffen 23. 

c.  Gregory,  b.  Giffen...  3. 

b.  Giffen o 

b  Trott o 

st.  Blackham,  b.  Trott..  4 

b.Trott 3 

b.  Trott 9. 

b.  Trott 4 

st.  Blackham, b.  Trott...  o 

b.Trott o 

b.  Trott 6 
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First  Innings. 

F.  Bamford,  b.  Trott...  o 
L.  Butzel,  st.   Blackham, 

b.  Trumble 4 

A.  H   Kessler,  not  out..  3 

J.O  Hibbard  b.Trumble  3 

E.  Holt,  b.  Trumble. . . .  o 


Second  Innings. 
st.  Blackham,  b.  Giffen    o 

q.  Giffen n 

b.  Giffen o 

st.  Backham,  b.  Trott. .     2 
st.  Blackham,  b.  Griffen    1 


First  Innings. 
J.    J.    Dodds,    c.  and   bt 

Trott o 

Byes,  2;  no  balls,  1 3 

Total 74 


Second  Innings'. 

not  out o 

Byes,  2  ;  leg-byes,  1 3 

Total 7i 

T.  C.  Turner. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It  is  my  desire  to  present  such  items  of  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  photography  as  should  be  of 
interest  to  amateurs  ;  and  the  record  for  this 
month  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  are 
lovers  of  photography  not  merely,  or  even 
mainly,  as  an  art,  but  as  a  means  of  producing 
art. 

It  has  been  too  long  the  custom  to  speak  of 
photography  as  a  sister  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  to  distribute  medals  and  other  awards  at 
photographic  exhibitions  as  if  excellence  were 
as  easily  and  as  certainly  ascertained  as  is  the 
quality  of  calico  or  coal.  The  promoters  of 
such  exhibitions  and  awards  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  the  technical  qualities,  the  fine  finish, 
the  chemical  effect,  etc.,  that  can  be  so  esti- 
mated ;  while  the  true  art,  that  which  gives 
photography  its  highest  value,  is  altogether 
beyond  the  ken  of  such  judges  as  are  generally 
appointed. 

Professional  photographers  are  probably  the 
greatest  sinners  in  worshiping  mechanical  ex- 
cellence. The  exhibitions  they  control  are 
vastly  injurious.  The  genuine  artist  denies 
that  the  professional  photographer  is  anything 
more  than  an  expert  artificer,  and  the  profes- 
sional returns  the  compliment  by  refusing  to 
let  the  artist  sit  in  judgment  on  his  work. 
Judges  are  generally  selected  from  the  frater- 
nity, and  are,  as  a  rule,  as  ignorant  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  true  art  as  those  who  appoint  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  professional 
cannot  have  full  confidence  in  tnose  in  whose 
hands  he  has  placed  such  responsibility,  and 
ties  them  down  hard  and  fast  to  his  own  stand- 
ard. He  prescribes  a  number  of  points  or 
qualities,  to  each  of  which  he  attaches  a  certain 
value,  and  in  these  points  art  has  but  a  small 
share.  As  a  result,  what  should  be  a  picture  is 
generally  only  a  photograph. 

The  natural  result  of  such  management,  or 
rather  mismanagement,  is  that  photographs 
that  are  not  in  any  sense  pictures  are  medalled 
and  lauded  to  the  skies,  while  the  work  of  real 
merit  is  passed  over  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  verdict  is  accepted  by  the  rank  and  file  as 
the  voice  of  the  gods,  and  it  becomes  their 
highest  ambition  to  emulate  medalled  and 
lauded  abortions.  Real  progress  is  thus  ren- 
dered impossible. 

But  a  better  day  has  dawned.  The  first  ray 
came  from  Vienna,  where,  at  the  exhibition  held 
a  few  years  ago,  a  certain  and  tolerably  high 
degree  of  pictorial  or  artistic  merit  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  place  on  the  walls,  and  where 
consequently  the  honor  of  admission  or  ' '  being 
hung  "  was  much  greater  than  the  possession  of 
many  medals. 

More  recently  what  may  be  called  the  British 
artistic  school  of  photographers  has  arisen. 
This  includes  men  of  varied  idiosyncrasies  in 
relation  to  what  constitutes  art  in  photography, 
but  all  agreeing  in  the  outstanding  fact  that 
photography  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end 


being  pictorial  effect.  These  gentlemen  are 
tired  of  prominence  given  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  phases  of  photography  at  the  great 
annual  show  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  have  inaugurated  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  own  under  the  title  of  "Photo- 
graphic Salon,"  to  which  the  passport  shall  be 
artistic  merit  alone.  No  medals,  diplomas  or 
awards  of  any  kind  are  offered.  The  expecta- 
tion that  the  honor  of  being  hung  will  be  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  the  best  men  of  all  coun- 
tries to  send  in  their  best  works,  has  been  al- 
ready so  far  realized  that,  according  to  reports 
just  received,  the  first  show,  opened  a  few  days 
ago,  is  probably  the  most  artistic  collection  of 
photographs  that  has  ever  been  brought  to- 
gether. 

And  still  more  recently  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
hibition Committee  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  read  at  the  October  meeting, 
shows  that  the  gratifying  influence  is  being  felt 
on  this  side  of  the  water : 

' '  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  feeling  among 
those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  that  the  main  interest 
centers  more  and  more  each  year  in  the  artistic 
side  of  photography. 

"Your  committee,  ....  feeling  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  good  material  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  disposed  to  recommend  that  at  future 
exhibitions  a  rigid  system  of  selection  be  insti- 
tuted, only  pictures  of  decided  artistic  merit 
being  admitted  and  hung 

' '  An  exhibition  of  this  character  ....  would 
tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  standard  of  art  in 
the  community,  and  would  attract  attention  as 
an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  not  as  a  show  of 
mere  photographs." 

There  is  a  ring  of  the  true  metal  in  this  that 
should  inspire  thoughtful  men  to  see  in  photog- 
raphy an  intellectual  exercise,  a  culture-pro- 
moting change  of  occupation,  one  which,  from 
its  intimate  connection  with  many  branches  of 
science,  leads  by  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  to 
the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  one 
which,  above  all,  will  cultivate  the  power  of 
seeing,  and  open  up  new  sources  of  pleasure. 

To  them  I  say,  Watch  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Resolve  now  to  be  content  no  longer 
with  a  photograph,  however  sharp,  clear,  and 
like  the  original,  but  to  make  each  photograph 
a  picture.  To  this  end  study  art ;  become 
acquainted  with  its  so-called  canons,  and  apply 
them,  or  look  for  them,  in  the  many  excellent 
drawings  that  appear  in  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines. In  every  picture  criticize  the  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  shade  and  the  arrangement  of 
lines.  Think  how  and  where  it  could  have  been 
improved.  When  about  to  photograph  put  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  into  practice,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  your  work  will  pass  the  most 
conservative  of  committees  and  find  an  honored 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  best  exhibitions. 

Jay  See. 
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OUTING  FOR  DECEMBER. 


KENNEL. 


The  recent  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Ken- 
more  Coursing  Club,  held  near  Goodland,  Kas., 
scored  a  marked  success  and  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  coursing  in  West  Kansas.  The 
grounds  were  fair  and  hares  were  plentiful  and 
fast.  The  only  important  misfortunes  were  the 
deaths  of  three  good  dogs.  Sapling  fouled  a 
pitch-fork  before  the  meeting.  Touchwood 
perhaps  overran  himself  in  the  heat,  and  a 
puppy  died  of  fits.  "Buffalo  Bill's"  kennel 
was  represented  in  the  Derby.  In  the  first 
round  for  the  Goodland  Stakes  for  all  ages  the 
winners  were  :  Laughed  At,  Lightfoot,  Rear 
Admiral,  Battle  Royal,  Princess  Majr,  Boom- 
erang, Roj'al  Crest,  White  Lady,  Miss  Dollar 
III. ,  Rhea,  Nancy  and  Van's  Peter,  with  Green- 
shire  a  bye  In  the  second  round,  Laughed 
At,  Lightfoot,  Battle  Royal,  Princess  May, 
Royal  Crest  and  Rhea  won  their  courses,  with 
Nancy  a  bye.  In  the  third,  Nancy,  Lightfoot, 
and  Princess  May  won,  Rhea  a  bye.  In  the 
fourth,  Lightfoot  beat  Princess  May,  and 
Nancy  beat  Rhea.  In  the  final,  Landseer 
Kennel's  brindled  bitch  Nancy  by  Lord  Never- 
settle — Partera  (runner-up  for  the  Columbus 
Cup)  beat  American  Coursing  Club's  red  dog 
Lightfoot  by  Major — Clipper,  and  won.  The 
second  event  was  The  Kenmore  Derby,  for 
puppies  under  eighteen  months,  owned  by 
members.  In  the  first  round,  Beau  Brummell, 
St.  Lawrence,  Birdseye,  Billy  Taylor,  Boal's 
Hope  and  Mellita  won,  with  Bon  Bon  a  bye. 
In  the  second  round,  St.  Lawrence,  Birdseye 
and  Bon  Bon  won,  Mellita  a  bye.  In  the  third, 
St.  Lawrence  beat  Birdseye,  and  Mellita  beat 
Bon  Bon.  The  final  course  was  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  H.  C.  Lowe's  two  candidates,  the 
black  and  white  dog  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
black  bitch  Mellita,  litter  brother  and  sister,  by 
Lord  Neversettle — White  Lips. 

After  the  coursing,  at  a  business  meeting, 
constitution  and  by-laws  similar  to  those  of  the 
American  Coursing  Club  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Dr. 
Van  Hummell ;  vice-president,  M.  B.  Tomblin  ; 
secretary,  C.  F.  Weber  ;  treasurer,  H.  C. 
Lowe  ;  ex  committee,  H.  C.  Lowe,  J.  H.  Wat- 
son and  T.  W.  Bartels  ;  ground  committee,  E. 
H.  Shaw,  M.  B.  Tomblin  and  D.  C,  Luse. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Beagle 
Club,  held  at  Nanuet,  N.  J  ,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  :  President,  H.  L.  Krender, 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Appleton,  A.  F. 
Shellhass  and  G.  W.  Rogers  ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, G.  Laick  ;  ex.  committee,  with  officers, 
Jno.  Bateman,  G.  D.  Post,  Jr.,  Dr.  E  M.  Field. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  of  enthusiastic 
fox  hunters  at  Acton,  Mass.,  to  attend  the  field 
trials  of  the  Brunswick  Fur  Club.  The  country 
hunted  over  was  the  best  the  club  has  yet 
selected  and  foxes  were  plentiful.  The  trials 
were  a  complete  success.  A  grand  lot  of 
hounds  were  entered,  the  quality  being  better 
than  at  any  previous  event.  Thirteen  pups 
were  entered  for  the  Derby,  and  after  they  had 
done  some  excellent  work,  the  awards  were  as 
follows :  Best  all-round  puppy,  and  special, 
L.  O.  Dennison's  black  and  tan  (native)  dog 
Tread  ;  special  for  best  bred  outside  New  York 
and  New  England,  Dr.  A.  C.  Heffenger's  black 
and  tan  (Walker)  dog,  Troupe  ;  special  for  sec- 
ond best  pup  in  Derby,  same  ;  special  for  third 


best  pup,  C.  L.  Wellington's  black  and  tan  dog 
(native)  Billy.  The  all-age  event  had  five 
classes,  for  hunting,  trailing,  speed,  endurance 
and  tonguing,  owners  having  the  option  of  en- 
tering in  one  or  all  the  classes.  Twenty-seven 
clinkers  were  in  and  the  honors  were  finally 
placed  this  way  : 

Hunting — First,  Sandy  Spring  Hunt  Club's 
gray,  tan  and  white  dog  (July)  Barney  ;  second, 
O.  F.  Joslin's  black,  white  and  tan  dog  (Rob- 
inson— Maupin)  Rock ;  third,  Kinney  and 
White's  black,  white  and  tan  dog  (Pooler)  Lo- 
gan. 

Trailing — First,  Kinney  and  White's  Logan  ; 
second,  O.  F.  Joslin's  Rock  ;  third,  C.  L.  Well- 
ington's blue  ticked  bitch  (English  blue)  Jip. 

Speed — First,  Logan  ;  second,  Rock  ;  third, 
S.  Decatur's  tawny  dog  (July)  Garrett. 

Endurance — First,  N.  Q.  Pope's  black,  white 
and  tan  dog  (Robinson — Maupin)  Clay  ;  second, 
Logan  ;  third,  W.  R.  Dean's  black,  white  and 
tan  dog  (native)  Diamond. 

Tonguing — First,  Logan  ;  second,  Clay  ; 
third,  Rock.  In  the  matter  of  style,  Logan, 
Clay  and  Barney  were  one,  two  and  three. 
Logan  won  the  American  Field  Cup  and  a 
medal  for  highest  general  average,  also  a  medal 
for  speed,  and  another  for  trailing.  Barney 
captured  the  medal  for  hunting,  and  Rod,  Gun 
and  Kennel's  special  medal  for  best  all-round 
hound  owned  outside  New  England  and  New 
York.     Clay  won  the  endurance  medal. 

A  successful  whippet  show  was  recently  held 
by  the  newly-established  East  Dulwich  Whip- 
pet Club,  of  London,  England.  Whippet  rac- 
ing is  capital  sport,  and  these  dogs,  long  popu- 
lar in  the  North  of  England,  will  doubtless  find 
many  admirers  in  the  South. 

A  decided  novelty  among  small  canines  has 
been  exhibited  at  Edinburgh.  The  animal  in 
question  hails  from  that  land  of  curios,  Japan, 
and  looks  like  a  black  pug  equipped  with  the 
body-coat  of  a  Pomeranian.  It  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  seen  in  Europe,  and  on  its  debut  it 
divided  a  first  prize  with  a  fine  Esquimau. 

The  well-known  St.  Bernard  bitch,  Champion 
Bellegarde,  dam  of  Abyss  and  Alta  Bella,  was 
destroyed  owing  to  disease,  in  England,  not 
long  since. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Kennel  Club :  President,  Edward 
Brooks  ;  vice-president,  Jno.  E.  Thayer  ;  sec- 
retary, D.  E.  Loveland ;  treasurer,  G.  A. 
Fletcher.  Added  to  the  above  are,  J.  W.  New- 
man, J.  P.  Barnard,  G.  H.  Eddy,  H.  W.  Smith 
and  S.  Hammond,  Jr.,  as  Board  of  Governors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Coursing  Club,  held  at  Goodland,  Kansas,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Dr. 
N.  Rowe  ;  vice-president,  Dr.  A.  J.  Cattenach  ; 
secretary,  Louis  Zudervan  ;  treasurer,  J.  V. 
Brinckman  ;  ex.  committee,  J.  D.  Brougher, 
J.  H.  Watson,  Dr.  G.  I  Royce  ;  ground  com- 
mittee, H.  C.  Lowe,  J.  H.  Rew  and  D.  C.  Luse. 

Coursing  is  flourishing  these  days,  and  Colo- 
rado boasts  a  new  club.  It  is  known  as  the 
Altcar  Coursing  Club,  which  will  probably  hold 
a  meeting  next  March.  The  officers  are  :  Pres- 
ident, L.  F.  Bartels  ;  vice-president,  Charles 
Barrow ;  secretary-treasurer,  S.  W.  Vidler ; 
ex.  committee,  F.  A.  Withers,   H.  Withering- 
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ton  and  S.  W.  Vidler.  The  first  club  to  be 
formed  in  Nebraska  is  the  Wallace  Coursing 
Club,  with  the  following  officers  :  President, 
W.  N.  Sweet  ;  secretary,  T.  T.  Drummond  ; 
treasurer,  E.  H.  Shaw. 

A  collective  entry  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
greyhounds  for  the  Netherby  Cup  and  Border 
Union  Stakes  proved  what  interest  is  main- 
tained in  coursing  by  our  cousins  over-sea. 
The  Netherby  Cup  was  divided  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Jones'  black  dog  Joss  Bones,  by  Greentick — 
Glenetive  ;  Mr.  M.  Fletcher's  w.  f.  d.  Falconer, 
by  Herschel — Fine  Sport ;  Mr.  John  Coke's  w. 
bd.  d.  Character,  by  R.  Haliday — Mermaiden  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Brundrit's  w.  f.  d.  Bright  Planet,  by 
Herschel — -Bessie  Staton. 

The  Border  Union  Stakes  was  divided  by 
Sir  W  C.  Anstruther's  black  dog  Axterly,  by 
Adderley— Miss  Baxter  ;  Mr.  H.  Bednal's  blk. 
d.  Bardo,  by  Toboggan — Meg's  Delight ;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Humphrey's  blk.  w.  d.  Hugh,  by  Her- 
schel—Handyside's  Pet,  and  Mr.  M.  Fletcher's 
bd.  w.  b.  Frederick,  by  Herschel — Fine  Sport. 

The  fourth  annual  International  Field  Trials, 
decided  last  month  near  Chatham,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, were  as  successful  as  could  have  been 
expected.  A  number  of  fine  dogs  competed, 
but  a  great  drawback  was  a  marked  scarcity  of 
quail.  The  Derby  was  won  by  the  pointer 
bitch  Warwick  Nelly,  owned  by  Mr.  Warren 
Totten,  of  Forest,  Ont.;  the  Irish  setter  Fin- 
galu,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Welton,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  was  second;  the  English  setter  Mars, 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wells,  Chatham,  Ont., 
was  third,  with  the  English  setter  Doc,  owned 
by  Mr.  R.  Bangham,  of  Windsor,  Ont. ,  fourth. 

The  All- Age  Stake  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  B. 


Wells'  English  setter  bitch  Cleopatra  ;  second 
place  fell  to  Tobe,  owned  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Davey, 
of  London,  Ont.,  and  third  to  the  English 
candidate  Musa,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hey- 
wood -Lonsdale,  of  Whitechurch,  Eng. 

At  the  inaugural  trials  of  the  Northwestern 
Beagle  Club,  run  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  the  win- 
ners were  :  Derby — Dillingham  and  Remmel- 
lee's  Mayfly ;  second,  G.  A.  Buckstaff's 
llwaco;  third,  divided  by  Louis  Sifnn's  Tony  W. 
and  E.  Bender's  Little  <Cooney  Duke.  In  the 
All-Age  Stake,  llwaco  was  first,  Dillingham 
and  Remmellee's  Bose  second,  and  G.  A.  Buck- 
staff's  Royal  Rover  third.  Mayfly  captured  the 
champion  event.  The  officers  for  1893  are  : 
President,  G.  A.  Buckstaff ;  vice-presidents, 
C.  Niss,  Jr.,  H.  A.  Dillingham;  secretary- 
treasurer,  L.  Steffen  ;  executive  committee, 
E.  B.  Elliott,  E.  H.  Remmellee,  F.  Merrill. 

The  National  Beagle  Club's  fourth  annual 
field  trials,  held  at  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  furnished  ex- 
cellent sport.  In  class  A,  fifteen  to  thirteen 
inches,  Middleton  Kennel's  Snow  won  ;  Pottin- 
ger  Dorsey's  Wanderer,  second  ;  Forest  Beagle 
Kennel's  Vick  R.,  third  ;  P.  Dorsey's  Buck,  re- 
serve. 

In  class  B,  thirteen  inches  and  under,  P. 
Dorsey's  Pade  won  ;  Geo.  F.  Reed's  Spot  R., 
second  ;  Forest  Beagle  Kennel's  Gypsy  Forest, 
third;  H.  L.  KreudersCh.  Low,  reserve.  Pade 
was  protested  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
a  beagle. 

In  the  Derby,  dogs  and  bitches  for  1892,  fif- 
teen inches  and  under,  Glenrose  Beagle  Ken- 
nel's Mollie  Dean  won  first ;  H.  L.  Kreuder's 
Blanche  and  W.  H.  Hyland's  Bill  Nye  II.  di- 
viding second.     Reserve  was  withheld. 

Damon. 
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The  competition  for  the  Autumn  was  for  best 
speed  from  each  of  one,  two,  three  and  four  dis- 
tances, the  last-named  to  include  a  550  miles  fly. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  November, 
these  were  held  :  For  one  distance  by  the  Huns- 
berger  six  of  Chestnut  Hill  for  1598  yards  from 
310  miles  ;  for  two  distances  by  Hunsberger's 
Pilgrim  and  Jubilee  for  1349  yards,  the  com- 
bined distance  415  miles  ;  for  three  distances 
by  Charles  Mehler's  Roxy  for  1289  yards,  the 
combined  distance  417  miles,  and  four  distances 
by  E.  Senderling's  Moorestown  for  1188  yards, 
the  combined  distance  1259  miles. 

The  record  of  the  Autumn  was  remarkable 
for  speed  and  for  the  very  few  birds  missing. 
The  entry  was  open  to  any  age,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently no  benefit  to  the  youngsters  that  the  old 
birds  were  along,  as  they  made  the  better 
speed.  It  was  as  Mr.  Waefelaer  once  asked  at 
a  Hudson  Club  meeting,  when  the  effort  was 
making  to  limit  the  entry  to  youngsters  : 
"What  for;  are  you  afraid  they'll  beat  the 
old  ones  ?"  Young  birds  in  their  anxiety  to  be 
again  at  home  are  undoubtedly  more  speedy 
than  old  birds,  just  as  old  birds  are  more  speedy 
over  strange  country  than  over  known  terri- 
tory But,  where  difficulties  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, as  in  storm,  fog,  a  chase  by  hawks,  or 
dodging  gunners,  the  experience  of  the  old 
birds  stands  them  in  good  stead 

For  ten  years  past  the  flying  over  the  south- 


west course  in  the  Autumn  has  been  a  slaughter 
of  the  innocents.  Hundreds  of  youngsters,  as 
good  as  were  ever  bred  and  perfect  in  condition, 
have  been  liberated  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
but  of  the  tens  that  returned,  fully  one-half 
carried  shot  in  their  bodies  or  the  marks  of  it  in 
their  feathers,  telling  the  fate  of  the  missing. 

This  year  it  has  been  different,  and  probably 
because  sportsmen  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
self-respect  which  will  not  permit  them  to  kill 
in  cold  blood  a  creature  of  such  intelligence 
and  useful  purpose  as  the  homing  pigeon. 

Three  birds  that  are  missing,  Vigilant,  Mason 
and  Glosser,  must  have  been  shot  or  caught  by 
hawks,  as  they  had  proven  themselves  homers 
by  repeated  journeys  in  good  time. 

The  greatest  distance  to  which  birds  have 
been  sent  this  Autumn  was  310  miles,  but  in 
the  weather  in  which  the  journey  was  made, 
500  miles  could  have  been  covered  in  sunlight. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  realized  that  the  sweep 
of  a  West  Indian  cyclone  to  the  northeast 
cleared  the  air-line  course  for  speed,  and  the 
birds  were  not  at  the  distances  for  liberating. 

There  were  two  such  periods  in  the  last  Au- 
tumn, but  in  one  only  messenger  birds  were 
out,  and  of  these  only  one,  Punch,  was  timed, 
and  that  it  covered  over  the  mile  in  the  minute 
is  known. 

In  the  second,  the  Hunsberger  six  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  liberated  from  Elba,  Va.,  some  forty 
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miles  below  Lynchburg,  at  half  past  six  o'clock, 
were  in  the  home  loft,  310  miles  distant,  at  ten 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  time  of  arrival  un- 
known ;  the  average  mile  covered  in  about  66 
seconds,  counting  from  time  of  finding. 
The  record  for  the  Autumn  is  a  new  speed 


for  the  300  miles  distance  in  the  world's  record, 
this  to  the  credit  of  the  Hunsberger  six,  and 
new  figures  for  the  100  miles  distance  in  the 
Pennsylvania  series.  This  1570  yards  is  to  the 
credit  of  George  Linsenmaier's  Rags,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia.  E.  S.  Starr. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


The  sportsmen  of  the  North  have  compar- 
atively little  legitimate  work  this  month.  We 
are  supposed  to  shoot  purely  for  fun,  and  De- 
cember weather  is  not  the  most  encouraging  of 
influences.  I  am  no  cold-footed,  fireside 
skulker,  and  have  taken  my  share  of  rough, 
frigid  work,  yet  I  profess  no  great  love  for 
shooting  when  one's  hands  are  numbed  by  a 
semi-Arctic  atmosphere,  or  when  one's  teeth 
chatter  so  loudly  that  a  report  of  a  twelve-gauge 
can  hardly  be' heard.  Nevertheless,  several 
kinds  of  sport  are  possible  ;  and  under  less  than 
Arctic  conditions  any  one  of  them  is  first-rate 

The  traps,  both  for  live  and  artificial  birds, 
can  now  fill  up  gaps  to  best  advantage.  Live 
birds  are  strong,  full-feathered  and  swift  of 
wing.  No  duffer  has  license  to  approach 
straight  scores  on  well-selected  birds,  and  a 
twenty-five  bird  "race,"  or  even  a  match  at 
"  inanimates,"  is  no  bad  sport.  The  air  may  be 
biting  keenly,  or  chill  winds  may  howl  across 
the  field,  but  there  is  the  cosy  club-house,  a 
few  steps  from  the  score,  where  a  fellow  can 
find  comfort  between  shots  and  enjoy  with  jolly 
friends  the  chaff  and  badinage  which  is  ever  a 
feature  of  a  match  made  and  shot  out  on  honest 
sporting  principles. 

A  second  excellent  amusement  for  a  snowy 
Winter's  day  is  hare-shooting  ahead  of  a  merry 
cry  of  beagles,  harriers,  or  other  small  hounds. 
In  the  heart  of  a  big  evergreen  swamp,  or  sol- 
emn Northern  forest,  the  coldest  of  winds  has 
no  chance  and  a  man  can  keep  comfortably 
warm  in  any  well-chosen  "stand."  On  spark- 
ling, moonlit  nights  the  big  snowshoes  of  Sir 
Hare  print  the  tell-tale  surface  with  many  a 
hasty  triangle  for  eager  noses  to  follow.  The 
white  fellow  loves  to  squat  close. of  a  morning. 
He  is  snug  in  his  form  'neath  some  close-tangled 
cover,  and  he  hates  to  bestir  himself  till  he 
needs  must.  The  busy  beagles  poke  here  and 
there  puzzling  out  cold  trails,  and  at  last  a 
searching  nose  catches  a  whiff  of  the  loved 
scent  coming  from  a  pile  of  brush,  a  fallen 
tree-top,  or  a  tangle  of  small  growths.  Sir  Hare 
must  away  now.  A  rustling  about  his  dom- 
icile, a  questioning  yelp  almost  in  his  long, 
quivering  ears,  gird  him  for  flying  speed.  With 
a  graceful,  curving  bound  he  clears  the  shelter- 
ing cover,  and,  as  a  jangle  of  bell-like  music 
thrills  his  sensitive  nerves,  he  swings  his  furry 
snowshoes  for  every  ounce  that  in  him  lies. 
Away  he  flies,  a  leaping,  flying  image  of  white 
speed.  At  every  bound  he  hears  fiercer  chal- 
lenges in  the  storm  of  trumpet  tones  behind. 
Speed  now  at  any  price  !  Yet,  run  as  he  may,  un- 
erring nostrils  read  his  course  in  air  and  snow  ; 
hot  red  throats  clang  his  doom  amid  the  echo- 
ing forest  aisles.  A  mile,  or  more,  he  covers 
at  nervous  speed,  then  he  curves  his  flight 
and  circles  for  his  starting  point.     The  ringing 


tumult  in  his  wake  whimpers  dying  far  away, 
only  to  rise  and  swell  again  in  wilder,  stronger 
chorus.  He  must  try  new  tactics — a  swift  dart 
across  a  narrow  open  will  enable  him  to  gain 
a  saving  swamp.  One  leap  from  the  cover  his 
bulging  eyes  mark  a  new  terror.  An  awful 
shape  moves  near  a  screening  bush  ;  a  frightful 
thunder  fills  his  dying  ears,  and  from  the  dark 
woods  whence  his  course  has  been,  pours  sud- 
den, loud  and  exultant,  a  torrent  of  approving 
dog-music — for  right  well  do  the  excited  rogues 
know  what  has  been  the  end. 

Though  less  speedy  than  his  big  white  cousin 
and  less  able  to  negotiate  long  distances,  leetle 
'ole  Brer  Rabbit  affords  considerable  fun,  if 
not  actual  sport,  during  the  snowy  season. 
Unlike  the  hare,  Bun  of  the  cotton  tail  does 
not  turn  white  for  the  Winter,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  all  the  easier  to  see  when  on  snow. 
His  habit  of  "  holing  "  {i.e.,  seeking  shelter  in  a 
burrow,  or  any  convenient  hole)  if  too  smartly 
pressed,  makes  slow  dogs  best  for  his  pursuit. 
Snapping  rabbits  as  they  skip  at  full  speed 
across  narrow  paths  is  not  so  easy.  For  short 
distances  the  gray  rascals  run  famously,  and  as 
the  cover  usually  allows  them  to  be  seen  for 
only  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  the  successful 
rabbit-shot  must  be  both  quick  and  sure.  A 
wiry,  enterprising  ferret,  one  that  is  always 
ready  for  a  promising  opening,  can  be  very 
useful  when  rabbits  "  hole  "  too  readily.  Bolt- 
ing bunny  with  a  ferret  is  not  altogether  sports- 
manlike, but  there  is  a  heap  of  fun  connected 
with  the  method.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I 
stood  with  gun  at  the  ready  after  my  comrade 
had  put  the  snaky-looking  ferret  down  a  bur- 
row. I  knew  right  well  that  somewhere  under 
the  unbroken  snow  before  me,  was  the  other 
end  of  that  rabbit-hole,  and  out  from  this  con- 
cealed exit  would  presently  pop  the  game  in  one 
half-scared-to-death  leap.  The  great  feat  was 
to  knock  him  over  as  his  paws  touched  the  snow 
for  the  first  time,  and  few  indeed  of  us  young 
people  could  accomplish  the  trick  cleanly.  Not 
long  after  I  abandoned  "fur"  altogether  and 
wouldn't  bother  with  rabbits,  but  looking  back- 
ward the  sport  seems  not  so  bad  after  all. 
There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  all 

young   rabbit    hunters Yes  !    and   to   older 

heads  as  well :  After  bunny  has  "holed,"  and 
you  have  no  ferret  to  bolt  him,  don't,  as  you 
value  your  claim  to  sportsmanship,  attempt  to 
draw  the  poor  little  beast  with  the  old-time 
split  switch  process.  I  have  done  it  with  no 
idea  of  cruelty,  but  after  I  had  seen  great  strips 
of  skin  and  fur  torn  from  the  resisting,  terrified 
body,  I  saw  the  hideousness  of  the  wrong- 
doing. More  sportsmanlike  and  more  manlike 
to  lose  twenty  rabbits  that  have  gained  sanc- 
tuary than  to  torture  one  poor,  affrighted  ani- 
mal. Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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What  are  the  best  cycling  roads  to  follow 
through  Kentucky  ana  Tennessee  ?  For  full 
information  apply  to  the  cycling  consuls.  The 
chief  consul  of  Kentucky  is  W.  W.  Watts,  548 
West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville.  The  second  con- 
sul is  O.  W.  Lawson,  2510  West  Jefferson  St., 
Louisville.  In  Tennessee  the  chief  consul  is  T. 
T.  Deupree,  888  Front  St.,  Memphis,  and  the 
second  Geo.  T.  Broad,  286  Main  St.,  Memphis. 
These  gentlemen  can,  no  doubt,  give  you  the 
local  consuls,  if  there  are  any.  We  rather 
doubt  their  existence  in  Tennessee. 

To  compete  in  the  all-round  championships 
does  a  man  have  to  be  a  member  of  some  chtb 
in  the  A.  A.  U.f    Yes. 

What  is  the  method  of  scoring  ?  A  limit  is  set  in 
each  event.  An  athlete  who  fails  to  reach  this 
scores  nothing.  One  who  equals  the  world's 
record  scores  1000.  Intermediate  performances 
are  credited  in  due  proportion.  Thus  the  100-yd. 
dash  limit  is  14  3-5S.  9  4-5S.  brings  1000  ;  10s. 
958  ;  10  1-5S.  916,  etc. 

What  are  the  amateur  records  in  the  track 
and  field  events  that  are  on  the  program  of 
the  A.  A.  U?  You  will  find  the  information 
you  require  in  the  New  York  Clipper  Almanac. 
We  cannot  afford  the  space  for  the  details. 

Where  could  I  find  a  set  of  views  of  the 
White  Squadron?  Pictures  of  all  the  battle- 
ships of  the  United  States  are  about  to  be 
published  in  book  form.  Most  of  the  illus- 
trations are  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzens,  whose  work 
in  Outing  you  are  doubtless  acquainted  with. 
We  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  the  work  is 
published. 

What  is  the  world's  record  for  a  one-mile 
team  race,  and  where  was  it  made?  The 
relay  race  between  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
held  at  the  games  of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  Har- 
vard team  (Bingham,  Sayer,  Garcelon  and 
Merrill)  who  finished  in  3m.  25  2-5S.,  making  a 
new  world's  record.  The  Princeton  team  (Win- 
tringen,  Turner,  McCampbell  and  Brokaw)  were 
forty  yards,  or  about  six  seconds  behind  at  the 
finish  ;  and  the  Yale  team  (Bennett,  Morgan, 
Wheeler  and  Frank)  were  one  hundred  yards 
behind.  The  average  time  of  the  Harvard 
runners  was  51  2-5S.  The  previous  world's 
record,  3m.  28  1-5S.,  was  made  in  1892,  at  the 
Harvard  inter-class  relay  race,  by  the  senior 
team  (W.  H  Wright,  E.  W.  Pinkham,  J.  Corbin 
and  G.  L.  Bachelder). 

The  handicap  road-race  of  the  Pine  Tree 

Wheelmen,  Portland,  Me.,  was  held  over  the 
five-mile  course  on  October  21st.  The  positions 
at  finish  were  : 

M.     s. 

6 — Craig  im.      16     4  1-2 

3— Cliff ord im.      16   22  x-a 

14 — Dyer Scratch.  15    34  1-4 

8— Houston im.      16    30  . . 

2 — Pride im,      17     6.. 

12 — Gilson Scratch.  16    22  1-4 

9 — Beatty im.      17    36.. 

1 — Tiramons , 2m      21    ..  1-2 


Will  you  give  a  C07npleted  list  of  the  row- 
ing contests  which  have  taken  place  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  Your  question 
necessitates  rather  more  space  than  we  usually 
give,  but  as  it  is  of  wider  interest  than  usual, 
we  append  the  tables. 


« 
0 

s 

8 

<3 

<3 

2m.  660yd 

8 
1 

i82g 

June  10 

Oxfd 

Henl'y 

14m.  30s. 

Easily 

1836 

June  17 

Cam. 

W  toP 

5     825 

36m.     OS. 

1  min. 

1839 

April   3 

Cam. 

W  toP 

S     825 

31m.   OS. 

im.  45s 

1840 

April  15 

Cam. 

WtoP 

5     825 

29m.  30S. 

34  length 

1841 

April  14 

Cam. 

W  toP 

S     825 

32m.  30S 

itn.  4s. 

1842 

June  11 

Oxfd 

WtoP 

5     825 

30m.  45S. 

13  sec. 

1845 

Mar.   15 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4     300 

23m.  30S. 

30  sec. 

1846 

April    3 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4      440 

21m.    5s. 

2  lengths 

1849 

Mar.   29 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4     300 

22m.    oS. 

Easily 

1849 

Dec.    15 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

Foul 

1852 

April    3 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4     3°o 

21m.  36s. 

27  sec. 

1854 

April    8 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

25m.  29s. 

11  str'k's 

1856 

Mar.  15 

Cam. 

M  toP 

4  1,640 

25m.  50s. 

%  length 

1857 

April    4 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      3°o 

22m.  35s. 

35  sec. 

1858 

Mar.    27 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

21m.  23s. 

22  sec. 

1859 

April  15 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

24m.  40s. 

Cam.  s'k 

i860 

Mar.    31 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

26m.    5s. 

1  length 

1861  Mar.    23 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

23m.  30s. 

48  sec. 

1862  April  12 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

24m.  41s. 

30  sec. 

1863  Mar.    28 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4  1,640 

23m.   6s. 

43  sec. 

1864  Mar.    19 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

21m.  40s 

26  sec. 

1865  April    8 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      3°9 

21m.  24s. 

4  lengths 

1866  Mar.    24 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

25m.  35s. 

15  sec. 

1867  April  13 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

22m.  40s. 

l/2  length 

1868  April    4 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

20m.  56s. 

6  lengths 

1869  Mar.    17 

Oxtd 

P  to  M 

4      3°o 

20m.    5s 

3  lengths 

1870 

April    6 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

22m.    4s. 

1%  l'n'ts 

1871 

April     1 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

23m.    5s. 

1  length 

1872 

Mar.    23 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4      3°° 

21m.  15s. 

2  l'ngths 

1873 

Mar.    29 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4      3°° 

19m.  35s. 

3K  l'n't's 

1874 

Mar.    28 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4     3°° 

22m.  35s. 

3  lengths 

1875 

Mar.    20 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4     3°° 

22m.    2S. 

10  l'n'ths 

1876 

April     8 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4     3°o 

20m.  20s. 

Easily 

1877 

Mar.    24 

D.  H. 

P  to  M 

4     3°° 

24m.    8s. 

de'd  he't 

1878 

April  1; 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4      44° 

22m.  13s 

10  l'n'ths 

1879 

April     5 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4      44° 

21m.  18s. 

3y2  l'n't's 

1880 

Mar.     22 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      44° 

21m.  23s. 

23A  l'n't's 

1881 

April     £ 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4     44° 

21m.  51s. 

3  lengths 

1882 

April     1 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      44° 

20m.  12s. 

7  lengths 

1883 

Mar.     15 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      44° 

21m.   8s. 

3^  l'gths 

1884 

April     7 

Cam 

P  toM 

4      44° 

21m.  39s. 

il/2  l'n't's 

1885 

Mar.     zi 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      44° 

21m.  36s. 

2%  l'n't's 

1886 

April 

Cam 

P  toM 

4      44° 

22m.  29s. 

%  length 

1887 

Mar.     ■it 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4      44° 

20m.  52s. 

1%  l'gths 

1888 

Mar.     24 

Cam. 

P  to  M 

4     44° 

20m.  48s 

6  lengths 

1889 

Mar.     3c 

Cam. 

P  toM 

4     44° 

20m.  14s. 

2K  l'gths 

1890 

Mar.     2£ 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4     44° 

22m.   3s. 

1  length 

1891 

Mar.     2i 

Oxfd 

P  toM 

4     44° 

22m.    OS. 

l/2  length 

1892 

April     c 

Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4     44° 

19m.  21s. 

T.y  l'n't's 

1893 

Mar.     2: 

(Oxfd 

P  to  M 

4      44° 

18m.  47s. 

il'th,  4  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  universities  have 
contended  together  five  times  at  Henley  Regatta, 
in  the  same  heat,  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  winners  on 
those  occasions: 


Year. 

Date. 

Winner. 

Time. 

Won  by 

1845... 

June    7. . 

Cambridge. .. 

2  lengths. 

1847... 

June  17.. 

Oxford 

8m.     4S . . . . 

2  lengths. 

1851... 

June  17.. 

Oxford 

7m-   45S 

6  lengths. 

1853... 

June  11. . 

Oxford .. 

8m.    3s 

1 54  feet. 

1855... 

June  25. . 

Cambridge. . . 

2^  lengths 

In  1 85 1  Cambridge  lost  a  row-lock  soon  after 
starting.  At  the  Thames  National  Regatta, 
June  22,  1844,  Oxford  beat  Cambridge. 

Where  can  I  find  the  proper  Imes  to  follow 
in  building  a  cat-rig  sail  boat  ?  Dixon  Kemp's 
last  edition  is  the  best  book  you  can  get. 

Where  can  I  find  a  good  store  in  New 
York  supplying  wood  and  all  materials  per- 
taining to  fret  work  ?  The  Millers'  Falls  Co., 
93  Reade  St. 


OUR    THEATRICAL    PLAYGROUND. 


"An  American  Duchess"  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater  is  an  adaptation  by  Clyde  Fitch  from 
the  French  of  Henri  Lavedan.  The  play  has 
a  diversity  of  comedy  interest  surrounding  a 
story  of  serious  import,  and  introduces  all  of  the 
talented  members  of  the  Lyceum  Company. 
Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  artistic  per- 
formances, and  Messrs.  Le  Moyne,  Williams, 
Ratcliffe,  Walcott,  Mrs.  Whiff  en,  Miss  Florence 
and  Miss  Tyree  sustain  charming  parts .  The 
piece  is  handsomely  staged  and  the  performance 
is  quite  up  to  the  Lyceum's  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

* 

"Shore  Acres,"  a  realistic  melodrama,  by 
James  A.  Heme,  has  gained  substantial  success 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  as  an  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  its  departure  from  conventional 
lines  has  been  skillfully  adjusted  to  public  taste. 
The  pictures  of  everyday  life  are  not  destitute 
of  sensational  incident,  but  so  artistically  are 
the  dramatic  and  commonplace  blended  that 
each  gains  force  by  contrast.  Mr.  Heme  as 
Nathan  I  Berry  brings  out  well  the  gentle 
effective  chord  to  which  this  sympathetic  piece 
is  attuned. 

* 

"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  a  four-act 
drama  by  A.  W.  Pinero,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendall  in  this  country,  deserves  more 
success  than  it  has  attained  despite  the  audac- 
ity of  the  story  and  the  contemptible  character 
of  its  leading  personages.  Many  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Kendall  have  naturally  felt  a  resentment 
at  her  assuming  a  role  like  that  of  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray, and  may  have  a  similar  feeling,  though 
less  intense,  against  the  unmanly  worldliness 
of  Mr.  Kendall  in  Mr.  Tanqueray.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  however,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Kendall  have  won  the  decided  approval  of 
theater  goers  by  their  technical  skill  in  ridding 
their  respective  characters  of  vulgarity  and  in- 
tensifying the  best  effects  of  the  dramatist. 
After  the  gay  butterfly  of  the  music  halls  has 
been  ensconced  in  Highercombe  as  the  second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,  the  quiet  country  life  be- 
comes monotonous  to  her  and  her  neighbors 
most  uncongenial.  The  tangled  web  of  her 
past  deception  finally  ensnares  the  butterfly, 
when  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Tanqueray  falls  in 
love  with  Captain  Ardale,  an  old  friend  of  the 
fair  stepmother.  The  only  extrication  from 
these  unpleasant  situations  is  poison,  and  unlike 
the  vulgar,  heartrending  scenes  that  conclude 
many  plays  of  this  nature,  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
veils  this  act  from  the  audience,  and  everyone 
leaves  with  a  wish  that  some  antidote  may 
have  brought  back  to  life  this  charming  and 
consistent  sinner. 

At  Harrigan's  Theater*'  '  The  Woolen  Stock- 
ing "  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to 
Edward  Harrigan's  series  of  successful  plays. 
It  is  not  the  new  that  the  public  desires  from 
this  author,  for  the  quaint  scenes  of  the  East 
side,  echoing  with  the  characteristic  melodies 
of  Dave  Braham,  are  expected  and  sought  for 
whenever  Harrigan  adds  to  his  popular  series. 


"The  Woolen  Stocking "  abounds  in  witty  say- 
ings and  amusing  climaxes.  The  audiences  are 
pleased  with  the  play  and  its  characters,  and 
the  applause  is  merited  by  the  well-trained 
cast. 

* 

At  Palmer's  Theater,  Rice's  "  1492"  has  in- 
creased in  popularity,  and  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  new  specialties  keeps  the  performances 
quite  up  to  date.  The  extravaganza  is  so  va- 
ried in  its  attractions  that  everybody  finds 
something  amusing  and  interesting.  John 
Peachy,  the  Columbus,  has  a  rich  tenor  voice, 
and  is  graceful  in  his  acting.  Teresa  Vaughn 
renders  the  light  songs  of  the  day  with  a  charm 
and  vivacity  that  gain  for  her  repeated  encores, 
and  Richard  Harlow's  extraordinary  imperson- 
ation of  Queen  Isabella  causes  admiration  as 
well  as  amusement.  In  the  parts  of  King  Fer- 
dinand and  Charles  Tatters,  Walter  Jones 
gains  the  bulk  of  applause  and  laughter.  His 
specialties  are  as  indescribable  as  they  are 
funny,  and  the  absurdities  are  highly  intensi- 
fied by  the  strong  contrasts  of  scene  and  char- 
acter. The  performance  is  a  series  of  pleasant 
surprises  and  quick  transitions  from  fun  to  pa- 
thos, burlesque  to  poetry,  and  mediaeval  to  the 
very  latest  situations  and  characters. 


"  Erminie  "  has  been  revived  by  Francis  Wil- 
son at  the  beautiful  Broadway  Theater,  and  is 
staged  even  more  elaborately  than  when  first 
produced.  Both  "  Erminie  "  and  Wilson  have 
received  a  warm  welcome,  and  the  prince  of 
comic  opera  comedians  is  as  vivacious  as  ever. 
Some  additional  music  has  been  supplied  for  this 
revival  by  Jacobowski.but  the  audiences  are  best 
pleased  by  the  old  "  Lullaby  "  and  the  "  Good- 
night" song.  Amanda  Fabris  as  Erminie,  Jen- 
nie Weathersby,  the  Princess,  and  William 
Broderick  share  with  Wilson  the  credit  for  this 
most  popular  revival. 

# 

Proctor's  Theater  is  now  well  established 
as  a  most  popular  all-day  play-house  for  ladies 
and  children.  Suburban  residents  find  this  re- 
sort especially  convenient,  for  an  excellent 
vaudeville  performance  can  be  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  The  entertain- 
ment is  bright,  amusing  and  full  of  interesting 
specialties.  Its  features  are  so  varied  that  ev- 
erybody is  abundantly  rewarded  in  visiting  this 
attractive  theater,  and  the  taste  of  children  is 
especially  catered  to  by  the  introduction  of 
many  acrobatic  feats  and  grotesque  comedians. 
The  entire  performance  is  free  from  anything 
that  might  offend  the  most  refined  and  scrupu- 
lous. 

* 

The  Interest  of  Theater-goers  has  been 
aroused  this  season  by  the  appearance  of  two 
leading  actors  in  Shakesperean  roles.  Mr  E. 
S.  Willard  played  for  the  first  time  in  "  Hamlet  " 
at  the  Tremont  Street  Theater,  Boston,  and 
with  his  success  is  coupled  that  of  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield,  who  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Shy  lock  in  "Merchant  of  Venice."  at  Herr- 
mann's Theater. 


OUTING  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N  OFFBR 


Especially  to  Y.  M  C.  A.'s 
and  LIBRARIES.    -    •- 

The  last  five  volumes  of  "  Outing,"  neatly  bound  in  brown  cloth 

with  gilt  trimmings,  and  a  year's  subscription,  for 

TEN    DOLLARS. 


These  volumes  contain  such  articles  and  stories  as 

SADDLE  AND  SENTIMENT, 
HARRY'S  CAREER  AT  YALE, 
CAMP'S   FOOTBALL  ARTICLES, 
-kg£_  KENEALY'S  YACHTING  ARTICLES, 

^T^  Complete    Stories    by  EDGAR     FAWCETT,    JNO.   HABBERTON, 

CHAS.    KING,    ERNEST     INGERSOLL,     WENONA     GILMAN, 
JNO.  SEYMOUR  WOOD  and  others.      Also 
LENZ'S  WORLD  TOUR  WITH  WHEEL  AND  CAMERA, 

(as  far  as  Honolulu),  and  a  great  store  of  other  reading,  timely  at  all  seasons,  and 
interesting  to  all  readers,  young  and  old. 


Volume  XXII.  Ready  ! 

PRICE  $2.00,  POSTPAID. 

Subscribers  holding  unbound  numbers  in  good  condition,  can  exchange  them  for  the  bound  volumes  for  $1.00  each, 
transportation  both  ways  to  be  paid  by  the  sender. 

THE  OUTING  CO.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 


PLEASURE,  TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS. 


With  the  season  of  Southern  Sittings  come 
important  decisions  concerning  the  merits  of  a 
number  of  delightful  retreats  which  nature 
seems  to  have  prepared  for  the  benefit  of 
dwellers  in  the  snowy  North.  Our  own  broad 
continent  boasts  many  a  beauteous  resort 
where  the  frost-king  never  ventures,  but  some 
of  us  know  our  own  country  so  well  that  we 
must  needs  leave  it  in  our  quest  for  novelty. 
For  such  inveterate  globe-trotters,  why  not 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Columbia  or  Costa  Rica  ?  The 
stanch  ships  of  the  Atlas  Line  of  Mail  Steamers 
were  specially  built  for  tropical  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  afford  direct  service  every  week  be- 
tween New  York  and  Jamaica.  The  island- 
gem  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  charming  of  the  world's  winter 
resorts.  An  article  in  this  number  tells  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  of  scenery  and  the  sport  to 
be  enjoyed. 

Even  popular  Bermuda  will  attract  her  host 
of  visitors  during  the  Winter  months.  No  re- 
sort has  more  friends  and  none  wears  better 
than  the  Land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.  Blest 
with  a  wealth  of  scenic  attractions,  a  delightful 
climate  and  palatial  hotels,  Bermuda  offers 
health,  comfort  and  pleasure  in  a  combination 
not  to  be  surpassed.  The  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda and  West  India  lines  of  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company  afford  a  strictly  first-class 
service  between  New  York  and  Bermuda,  and 
St.  Thomas,  St  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica, 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia  and  Barba- 
does.  For  dates  of  sailings  consult  advertise- 
ment in  this  number. 

* 

A  most  attractive  variety  of  routes  is  offered 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  railroad 
and  steamship  lines  to  all  points  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, New  and  Old  Mexico,  California,  Oregon, 
Australia,  Japan,  China,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Central  America,  Florida  and 
Havana.  The  "  Sunset,"  "  Ogden  "  and 
"  Shasta  "  routes  traverse  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  in  America.  Perfect  equipment  of 
Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  and  courte- 
ous attention  to  patrons  are  characteristics  of 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

Fast,  safe,  superbly  equipped  and  most  care- 
fully governed,  one  need  not  wonder  at  the 
great  popularity  of  the  New  York  Central.  No 
other  line  affords  such  facilities  for  through 
travel  between  the  East  and  the  West  as  this 
wonderful  four-track  system.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Grand  Central  Station,  located  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  and  within  trifling 
distances  of  all  first-class  hotels,  this  railway 
offers  greater  advantages  than  competing  lines. 
* 

The  small  boy  of  a  generation  ago — that  is,  a 
small-boy  generation,  six  years — used  to  wind 
up  his  Waterbury  watch  on  the  garden  fence  or 
on  the  bedstead,  over  which  hung,  perhaps, 
the  suit  of  clothes  with  which  he  acquired  it. 
It  is  recently  announced  that  the  quick -winding 
Waterbury  was  awarded  the  medal  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Tempora  mutantur !  The 
small  boy  will  have  all  the  more  time  for  mis- 
chief. 


In  spite  of  the  decreasing  popularity  of  Sara- 
toga as  a  fashionable  summer  resort  the  min- 
eral waters  hold  their  own.  They  have  been 
famous  from  the  day  when  Cooper's  hero,  Natty 
Bumpo,  stooped  with  his  gourd  at  their  brink. 
Among  all  the  springs  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  than  the  Kissingen  ;  there  is  a  sparkle 
and  pungency  about  it  that  makes  Cooper's  old 
hero  stand  out  distinct  from  the  forgotten  tales 
of  boyish  days. 

The  Cowley  County  Coursing  Association 
held  its  second  annual  meeting,  October  31st, 
at  Winfield,  Kas.  The  winners  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Winfield  Cup— S.  W.  Vidlers  bdl.  b. 
Buenarita  by  Norwegian — Buenaritero  ;  run- 
ner-up, F.  B.  Coynes  bk.  and  w.  d.  Willis  H. 
by  Lights  o'  London — Nell. 

County  Stake. — In  the  final  course  J.  Weak- 
ly's  r.  d.  Golddust  by  Jack — Minnie  beat  F. 
Sidle's  w.  and  b.  b.  Witch  Hazel,  by  Bob — 
Unknown,  and  won. 

At  the  Western  Kansas  Coursing  meeting  at 
Leoti,  Kas.,  the  winners  were  :  Leoti  Stakes — 
in  the  final  course  S.  W.  Vidler's  b.  d.  b.  Buen- 
arita and  American  Coursing  Kennel's  bk.  w.  d. 
Willis  H.  divided.  R.  S.  Howard's  f.  w.  d. 
Bolivar  and  W.  O .  Allphin's  f .  d.  Jerry  divided 
the  Home  Stakes. 


Following  is  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Yale  University 
Boat  Club  for  the  fiscal  year  1892-93,  which  is 
highly  interesting,  and  which  will  show  that  it 
costs  a  lot  more  money  than  most  people  think 
to  train  and  have  a  University  crew  : 

RECEIPTS.  EXPENDITURES. 

"Academic"  sub-  Training-table $2,740,23 

scription.. $1,989.50  Care  of  launch. .. .    1.051.21 

"Sheffield"   sub-  At  New  London .. .  1,904.66 

scription 430.40    Coaching 339.98 

Graduate  and  gen-  Oars  and  express  .      289.51 

eral  subscription  1,100.00  Shell  and  express.      635.00 

Revenue    from  Oarlocks    and  ex- 
other    sources                      press 52.20 

(including     $250  Meaney  slides 57.15 

from    New   Lon-  Rowing  suits 380.96 

don    Board    of  Sundries 1,312.63 

Trade)... 5,254.25    Extra  expenses 5,128.72 

Demanded    from  

Financial  Union  Total  expenses. $13,902.05 
to  meet  deficit. . .  5,127.90 

$13,902.05 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but  the 
most  significant  expression  to  which  they  give 
utterance  is  the  smallness  of  undergraduate 
subscriptions. 


CONSUMPTION    CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in  hi,' 
hands  byan  East  India  Missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper. 
W.  A.  NO  YES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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O  [/TING    A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Ire  you  going 


Regular  Contributions 


to  travel  with  Outing  th.s  coming  year 
to  many  lands  afoot,  awheel  or  afloat, 
with  Rod  and  Gun,  Wheel  and  Cam- 
era, Sail  and  Paddle  ? 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  are 
now  enjoying  a  twelve  months' Outing 
for  $3.00,  and  consider  their  money 
well  spent. 

In  itself  a  storehouse  of  Rest,  Recre- 
ation and  Sport  for  the  city- worn  mind, 
a  trip  to  the  mountains,  the  seashore, 
or  the  country  without  Outing  would 
prove  featureless. 

Fiction  and  Sport  are  freely  inter- 
mingled, making  the  Magazine  inter- 
esting to  all  the  household. 

New  Features,  new  Writers,  and 
new  Artists  will  be  introduced  during 
the  coming  year.  In  fact,  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  make  Volumes  XXIII. 
and  XXIV.  better  than  former  issues. 

of  John  Corbin  (Athletics),  Walter  Camp 
(Football),  Chase  Mellen  (Rowing),  E.  S. 
Starr  (Loft),  "The  Prowler  "  (Cycling),  Capt.  Kenealy  (Yachting),  Ed.  W. 
Sandys  (Rod  and  Gun),  C  B.  Vaux  (Canoeing),  Francis  Trevelyan  (Eques- 
trianism), Jay  See  (Amateur  Photography),  F.  A.  Kellogg  (Tennis).  Grace 
E.  Denison  (Cycling  for  Women)  E.  Pauline  Johnson  (Sport  for  Women), 
in  Record  Department,  make  Outing  indispensable  to  amateur  sportsmen. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  Jno.  Seymour  Wood,  Louise  D.  Mitchell,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  E.  L. 
Dorsey,  Octave  Thanet.  Frances  Swann  Williams,  John  Heard,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Ward,  Wm.  Hinckley,  in  the  Department  of  Fiction,  illuminated 
with  the  brush  and  pencil  of  Watson,  Mulertt,  Van  Deusen,  Simon,  Coz- 
zens,  J.  Carter  Beard  and  others,  will  help  to  maintain  Outing  as  the 
favorite  in  the  club,  the  library,  and  at  the  fireside. 

Just  the  Holiday  Gift  for  a  Sportsman. 

"  Sport  WJtb   Ro«3  and   (QUI?,"       Price,  $5.00 

A  Superb  Holiday  Gift  for  Boys. 

"  Tbe  Boys"  B00K  of  Sporty,"   Price,  $200 

A  doubly  acceptable  gift  for  either  would  be  one  of  our  combinations. 

r^rt  l^rtf  VISIT  EVERY  STORE  IN  TOWN  TO  FIND  A  SUiTABLE 
•"'^  I  »Ot  Q|FT  FOR  FATHER  OR  SON,  BROTHER  OR  FRIEND, 
BUT  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  OFFER,     WE  GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE. 


Outing,  and  The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports,      - 

Outing,  St    Nicholas,  and  The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports, 

Outing,  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  and  The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports, 

Outing,  and  Rod  and  Gun,    ------ 

Outing,  Century,   and  Rod  and  Gun,         _ 
Outing,  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Rod  and  Gun, 
Outing,  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Rod  and  Gun,  with 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports, 


REGULAR 

TO  YOU. 

PRICE. 

$4- OO 

$5  00 

6  50 

8  00 

10.00 

12.00 

5  5o 

8.00 

9  00 

12.00 

11.5° 

15  00 

12.00       17.00 


THE  OUTIM©  COMPANY,  Limited,  fiEW  YORK- 


"  American  Football  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges," by  Alonzo  Stagg  and  H.  L.  Williams, 
is  the  best  treatise  on  football  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. It  is  doubtful  if  the  chapters  on  individ- 
ual play  add  anything  to  Walter  Camp's  treat- 
ment, but  the  treatment  of  concerted  plays  is 
unique.  Sixty-nine  of  these  are  diagrammed, 
with  directions  for  proper  execution,  and  a 
chapter  on  team-play  in  general,  and  another 
on  field  tactics  are  added.  It  is  these  features 
that  make  the  book  unique  ;  and  not  only  is  a 
long-felt  want  supplied,  but  it  will  be  years  be- 
fore there  is  need  of  further  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

"The  Work  of  John  Ruskin,"  by  Charles 
Waldstein,  is  a  concise  and  admirable  treatise 
upon  his  influence  on  modern  life  and  thought. 
His  striking  personality,  his  elevation  of  the 
modern  appreciation  of  art,  his  position  and 
force  in  social  and  intellectual  life,  are  empha- 
sized by  the  author,  in  whose  opinion  Ruskin 
is  the  ' '  greatest  of  English  prose  poets. "  [Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.] 

"  The  Niagara  Book  "  is  a  useful  souvenir, 
containing  sketches,  stories  and  essays,  descrip- 
tive, humorous,  historical  and  scientific,  and 
when  it  is  added  that  these  are  from  the  well- 
known  pens  of  W.  D.  Howells,  Mark  Twain 
and  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  enough  has  been  said 
to  assure  the  reader  that  there  is  abundant  and 
pleasant  reading  in  the  "  Niagara  Book."  The 
illustrations  are  above  the  average,  but,  need 
we  say,  far  below  the  untranslatable  beauty  of 
the  great  original.  [Underhill  &  Nichols,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.] 

"  Parson  Jones,"  by  Florence  Marryat,  is  a 
realistic  novel  depicting  the  life  of  a  simple 
country  parson  in  Llantygollen,  Wales.  Mrs. 
Jefferson,  of  Heddlewick  Manor,  is  the  wicked 
woman  of  the  story,  who  persecutes  her  niece, 
Verena  Shaw.  Parson  Jones  is  an  only  child, 
and  marries  to  please  his  mother,  a  good- 
hearted  but  rather  an  awkward  woman.  He 
falls  in  love  with  Verena,  but  overcomes  this 
passion,  and  is  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage  of  Verena  to  her  father's  adopted 
son.     [Cassell  Publishing  Co. ,  New  York.] 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  over  fifty  edi- 
tions of  "  The  Tales  of  Shakespeare,"  by 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  is  the  highest  recom- 
mendation for  these  prose  versions.  To  these 
inimitable  tales  of  Elia,  which  treat  of  twenty 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  Harrison  S.  Morris  has 
added  versions  of  the  remaining  sixteen,  not  to 
invite  literary  comparison,  but  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  work,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  for  young  readers.  The 
edition  is  in  four  neatly  bound  volumes.  [J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.] 


"  Pietro  Ghisleri  "  is  one  of  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  F.  Marion  Crawford's  versatile  pen. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Italy,  where 
the  author  paints  his  strongest  pictures  of  life 
and  character.  The  plot  is  based  on  a  rivalry 
between  two  step-sisters  of  opposite  nature 
and  disposition,  from  which  interesting  and 
dramatic  situations  are  evolved.  [Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York.] 

"  A  Dog  of  Flanders,"  and  other  stories,  by 
Ouida,  is  a  collection  of  charming  sketches  for 
juvenile  readers.  The  volume  is  nicely  gotten 
up,  and  handsomely  illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.] 

"  The  Chronicles  of  the  Sid  ;  or,  The  Life 
and  Travels  of  Adelia  Gates,"  is  the  record, 
by  her  friend,  Adelia  P.  Orpen,  of  the  advent- 
ures of  an  American  woman,  who,  at  the  age  of 
63,  with  very  little  previous  experience  in  trav- 
eling, traversed  portions  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
never  before  visited  by  a  white  woman.  These, 
together  with  her  subsequent  travels  in  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land  and  Iceland,  and  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  her  early  life  in  Kansas  in  the 
late  fifties,  in  which  the  author  shared,  go  to 
make  an  absolutely  unique  work.  "Sid"  is 
Arabian  for  lady,  and  is  the  name  by  which 
Miss  Gates  was  known  in  the  Sahara.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.] 

"  Yankee  Schoolboys  Abroad  "  relates  the 
incidents  of  a  cycling  tour  in  Scotland,  England 
and  France,  made  by  members  of  the  Brookline 
High  School.  Eight  of  the  young  cyclists  have 
contributed  chapters  which  renders  the  book 
valuable  as  a  souvenir  and  as  a  lasting  encour- 
agement to  youthful  wheelmen. 

"  Tanis,  the  Sang-Digger,"  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  novel  by  Amelie  Rives,  and  it  is  a  book 
that  will  appeal  strongly  to  this  author's  admir- 
ers. It  tells  the  story  of  the  love  adventures  of 
a  "  poor  white  "  girl,  a  digger  of  ginseng  root 
in  the  Virginia  mountains,  and  these  adventures 
are  so  strange  and  the  heroine  is  such  a  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  creature,  that  even  those  crit- 
ics that  refuse  to  allow  Miss  Rives  a  high  place 
in  the  literary  ranks  can  hardly  resist  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  them.  [Town  Topics  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York.] 

"The  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  " 
includes  a  succinct  and  interesting  memoir,  by 
the  editor  ;  also,  Franklin's  Famous  Autobiog- 
raphy, together  with  many  of  his  political, 
philosophical,  moral,  and  miscellaneous  papers 
and  correspondence.  The  editor,  Mr.  Sargent, 
had  a  keen  perception  of  the  essential,  and  his 
long  experience  made  him  one  of  the  best  edit- 
ors of  our  century.  He  was  seldom  at  fault 
either  in  regard  to  taste  or  judgment.  [Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston.] 


A  ny  book  reviewed  may  be  ordered  through  OUTING. 
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/A°NTHLY  •  RECORD 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  '"  The  Editor.'1'' 
Letters   and     inquiries  from    anonymous  correspondents 

do  not  receive  attention. 


OUTING  will  in  this  department  record  all  important 
events  -within  the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly 
amateur  sport ;  there/ore  these  pages  are  open  to  members 
of  organized  clubs  engaged  in  the  reputable  sports  of  the 
period.  The  editors  of  OUTING  RECORD  cordially  in- 
vite full  reports  of  contests  and  events  of  interest  to 
officers  and  members  of  amateur  clubs  and  associations. 

The  OUTING  Company,  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  type-written  -will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


While  our  readers  are  following  Lenz  through 
Japan  to  Shanghai  in  the  current  issue,  the 
hardy  wheelman  is  in  reality  ending  his  route 
across  India.  His  New  Year's  Day  will  be 
spent  in  Kurrachee,  and  the  early  months  of 
'94  will  carry  him  into  Afghanistan. 
* 

In  connection  with  our  statement  last  month 
that  seven  of  Pennsylvania's  eleven  were  first- 
year  men,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  Prince- 
ton game  there  were  only  six,  and  that  two  of 
these  played  only  because  Oliver  and  Rosen- 
garten  were  lame.  In  the  Yale  game  there 
were  four  first-year  men.  This  correction  ma- 
terially lessens  the  evidence  of  professionalism. 

THE   CRUSADE   AGAINST    FOOTBALL. 

The  conservative  antagonism  to  athletics 
which,  like  the  general  moral  sense  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  arouses  itself  about  once  in  half 
a  dozen  years  to  wrestle  with  the  first  object  it 
encounters,  great  or  small,  has  lately  blundered 
against  football  It  is  an  unfailing  rule  that 
these  sentimental  wars  are  most  loudly  waged 
by  editors  who  have  least  personal  knowledge 
of  athletics  ;  and,  generally,  also,  writers  who 
are  most  scrupulous  in  following  authorities  in 
other  matters  will  cite  the  lurid  outbursts  of  re- 
porters' rhetoric  with  all  the  pomp  of  scholar- 
ship. It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  it 
would  fall  to  the  Nation  and  Post  to  lash 
itself  into  a  fury.  The  specific  charges,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  suppression  of  football  is 
urged,  are  that  it  is  degrading  to  contestant 
and  spectator  ;  that  it  lays  too  much  emphasis 
on  physical  prowess  ;  that  it  detracts  too  much 
attention  from  studies  to  sport  and  debauchery, 
and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 

The  first  two  points  are  largely  matters  of 
opinion.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
rush  line  affords  the  greatest  temptation  to 
brutality  and  viciousness  in  modern  life  ;  and 
also  that  "  kneeing,"  slugging,  and  the  other 
species  of  foul  play,  are  all  too  frequent.  But 
the  bursts  of  indignation  with  which  these  are 
decried  in  periodicals  most  zealously  devoted  to 
sports,  show  that  they  are  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule  of  humanity  and  fair  play.  In 
the  five  greatest  games  of  the  past  season,  two 
were  absolutely  free  from  every  element  of 
brutality.  In  a  third,  the  Princeton-Yale  game, 
Hart,  the  Yale  half-back,  was  the  only  slugger, 
and  even  he  offended  but  once;  in  the  fourth, 
the  Yale-Pennsylvania  game,  the  chief  charge 
of  brutality  was  denied  by  the  supposed  suf- 
ferer, and  in  the  Pennsylvania- Princeton  game, 
two  men,  Woodruff  and  Reese,  were  disquali- 
fied. In  five  contests,  in  which  over  sixty  men 
took  part,  only  four  players  at  the  outside 
proved  unable  to  withstand  the  greatest  temp- 
tation to  brutality  in  modern  life.  Moreover, 
the  present  season  is  that  in  which  the  game  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  most  brutal.  These 
facts  indicate  that  if  educators  were  looking  for 


discipline  which  would  best  develop  the  qualities 
of  self-restraint  and  fair  play,  they  need  not  go 
beyond  the  game  of  football. 

With  the  spectator  the  case  is  perhaps  differ- 
ent. To  men  trained  in  football,  and  to  those 
intimate  with  the  game,  it  is  questionless  a 
contest  of  courage,  strength,  and  skill;  in  which 
blood  and  bruises  are  trivial  though  unpleasant 
details  ;  but  to  the  masses  who  witness  but  one 
game  a  year — on  Thanksgiving  —  the  case  is 
perhaps  different  The  fact  that  the  reporters 
dwell  upon  and  expand  the  bloody  details  is 
fair  evidence  that  to  the  layman  the  game  is 
something  like  a  gladiatorial  show.  Beyond 
doubt  it  may  degrade  ah  ignorant  or  brutal  mind. 

Whether  football  lays  too  much  emphasis  on 
physical  prowess  is  also,  in  a  measure,  a  matter 
of  opinion.  In  the  first  place  the  distinction 
between  physical  and  moral  courage  is  by  no 
means  clear.  The  events  of  the  Civil  War 
showed  that  the  men  of  best  morals  were  the 
best  fighters  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
man  who  has  sufficient  courage,  generosity 
and  self-control  to  make  a  first-rate  football 
player  will  be  also  a  man  of  good  morals.  In 
so  far  as  physical  prowess  is  identical  with 
moral  prowess,  even  the  Nation  would  admit 
that  it  could  not  receive  too  much  emphasis  ; 
for  the  rest,  the  able  body  has  long  ceased  to 
be  thought  the  enemy  of  the  able  mind. 

As  for  the  time  consumed  in  athletics  it  is 
fortunately  a  matter  of  record  that  it  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  athlete's  standing.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  previous  revival  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  press  the  faculties  of  Yale 
and  Harvard  consulted  their  books  and  found 
that,  by  and  large,  athletes  stood  a  trifle  higher 
in  their  courses  than  non-athletes.  These  re- 
sults have  since  been  verified  at  other  institu- 
tions. The  advocate  of  the  good  old  times  of 
dj^spepsia  and  midnight  oil  could  perhaps  re- 
ply that  without  athletics  these  men  could 
stand  still  higher  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  the  ideal  of  the  modern 
university  is  not  to  make  scholars  of  boys, 
but  to  prepare  them,  in  all  respects,  to  stand 
against  the  vice  and  ignorance  of  the  world. 
A  few  per  cents,  of  scholarship  is  a  small  sac- 
rifice to  make  for  the  fortitude  and  self-restraint 
taught  on  the  football  field. 

Against  the  argument  of  immorality  one 
has  only  to  quote  the  editorial  statement  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  December  3  : 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  fit  to  form 
an  opinion  doubts  that  the  moral  tone  ...  of 
academic  communities  has  vastly  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  nor  that  the  athletic 
influence  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  this  improve- 
ment." Football  "is  a  part  of  the  extraordi- 
nary development  which,  within  the  recollection 
of  those  who  are  still  young,  has  transformed 
college  life,"  and  removed  "  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  immoralities  and  vulgarities  once 
prevalent  and  conspicuous." 
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Let  us  admit,  however,  that  football  is  meas- 
urably degrading  to  the  average  spectator  at 
Thanksgiving-Day  games  ;  that  a  trifle  too 
much  emphasis  is  laid  on  athletics,  and  that 
it  leads,  in  some  cases,  to  debauchery.  The 
remedy  is  simple  and  complete  :  restrict  the 
contests  to  the  college  towns.  Thus  the  prize- 
fighting element  of  audiences  will  be  eliminated, 
the  newspaper  adulation  reduced  by  half,  and 
the  excesses  of  celebrations  restricted. 

As  for  the  damage  to  life  and  limb,  it  is  for- 
tunately, like  the  question  of  scholarship,  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  the  December  Century  Mr. 
W.  C.  Church  says,  drawing  his  facts  from 
"  reports  in  my  possession  from  sixty-seven 
institutions  of  learning,  scattered  over  thirty- 
seven  States,"  that  "  there  are  reports  of  abun- 
dant minor  mishaps — strains,  sprains,  etc, 
some  broken  ribs,  collar-bones,  and  fingers, 
and  even  noses— but  few  permanent  injuries 
are  reported  among  the  thousands  of  football 
players  heard  from.  A  California  student  had 
his  neck  broken,  but  I  have  heard  of  at  least 
three  similar  accidents  in  the  families  of  my 
friends,  resulting  from  gymnastic  practice.  At 
Yale  one  young  man  has  sacrificed  an  eye  to 
his  enthusiasm  for  football,  and  at  Cornell  one 


was  laid  up  for  a  year  as  the  result  of  injuries 
to  his  kidneys.  From  two  other  institutions 
come  reports  of  serious  injuries,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  specified  ....  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  percentage  of  accidents  among 
undergraduates  would  lessen  were  football 
forbidden.  Nature  will  exact  her  tribute  in 
physical  injuries  for  her  bestowal  of  surplus 
energy  upon  the  young."  A  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  has  compiled  statistics,  show- 
ing that  injuries  from  football  are  fewer  pro 
portionally  than  those  to  tobogganers!  Skat- 
ers, horseback-riders,  or  mountain  climbers 
might  have  been  substituted.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  facts  to  say  that  as  many  and  as 
serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  slippery 
sidewalks  between  lecture  halls  as  from  foot- 
ball. The  few  deaths  from  football  of  which 
the  Nation  makes  such  capital  occurred  in 
districts  where  the  game  is  new  and  therefore 
more  liable  to  excesses,  and  where  the  players 
are  untrained  for  the  exercise.  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  subject  at  length  partly  in  the  hope  of 
removing  the  prejudices  of  parents  and  people 
in  general  unfamiliar  with  the  game,  and  partly 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  certain 
proposed  alterations  in  football  rules.       J.  C. 
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PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    THE    STYLE   OF    PLAY. 

For  somewhat  over  a  year,  football  authori- 
ties,  and  foremost  among  them,  Mr.  Camp,  of 
Yale,  have  discussed  the  abolition  of  the  wedge. 
The  present  controversy  as  to  the  brutality  of 
the  game,  has  given  this  movement  an  impetus, 
for  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  wedge  is 
especially  dangerous.  The  facts  on  this  point 
do  not  wholly  confirm  this  view  :  for  instance, 
Dr.  Conant,  who  has  for  some  years  had  charge 
of  the  Harvard  eleven,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  fewer  accidents  have  occurred 
since  its  introduction  ;  yet  the  fact  that  the 
present  close  style  of  play  is  less  interesting 
both  to  players  and  spectators  has  carried  the 
day,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is  how 
to  open  out  the  play. 

One  proposition  is  to  return  to  the  Rugby 
Union  game,  from  which  the  American  college 
game  is  an  off-shoot.  This  was  made  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mr. 
Camp,  in  the  Boston  Herald,  of  November 
30th,  touches  upon  the  same  idea  : 

' '  Mass  playing  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  interference  principle.  The 
Rugby  Union  rules  do  not  admit  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  because  the  interferers  are  off-side, 
and  have,  according  to  that  code,  no  right  to 
run  into,  interrupt  or  obstruct  an  opponent  until 
again  on  side — that  is,  until  between  the  run- 
ner and  his  goal  line — practically  behind  him. ' 
It  was  the  Rugby  Union  rules  that  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  originally  adopted ,  and  it  was  not 
for  a  dozen  or  more  years  that  the  question  of 
interference  arose.  Then  it  came  very  gradu- 
ally, beginning  by  merely  sending  one  man 
ahead  of  the  runner  through  the  line,  but  not 
in  the  open  field.  From  this  grew  a  greater 
laxity  about  the  principle  of  off-side  interfer- 
ence, and  almost  before  the  players  knew  it 
the  infringement  of  the  rule  was  very  common. 
It  seemed  to  the  legislators  necessary  to  make 


this  legal  or  insure  its  immediate  prevention, 
and  they  determined  upon  the  former.  Thus 
interference  has  become  the  great  feature  of 
the  present  play.  Last  year  this  interference 
began  to  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  running  mass  of  men  sent  against  a  special 
point  in  the  enemy's  line.  The  above  brief  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  interference  suggests  a 
remedy,  and  that  is  an  immediate  return  to  the 
old  rule  that  no  man,  when  off-side,  shall  inter- 
fere with,  interrupt  or  obstruct  his  opponents." 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this 
idea  is  that  it  would  make  international  matches 
with  Great  Britain  possible.  Yet  it  would  in- 
volve an  entire  undoing  of  the  work  of  the 
last  decade,  and  practically  necessitate  the 
learning  of  a  new  game. 

A  suggestion  frequently  made  is  that  the 
eleven  line  up  five  yards  apart ;  and,  as  this 
would  doubtless  lead  to  flying  mass  pla}^,  the 
idea  has  been  added  of  making  the  players 
line  up  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  To- 
gether with  this  it  is  suggested  to  increase  the 
punting  by  depriving  the  defence  of  the  privi- 
lege of  a  fair  catch.  All  this,  however,  would 
sacrifice  every  characteristic  of  the  American 
game  without  improving  on  the  Rugby  style. 

Mr.  Camp's  second  suggestion  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  the  aptest.  It  is,  first,  to 
double  the  distance  a  side  must  gain  in  order 
to  hold  the  ball.  This  would  tend  to  do  away 
with  the  mass  plays,  which  generally  gain  less 
than  three  yards  on  an  average  in  hard-fought 
games,  and  to  open  up  the  play  by  directing 
the  ball  around  the  ends.  Incidentally,  it 
would  increase  the  tendency  to  punt.  Another 
idea,  which  would  work  equally  well  alone  as 
in  conjunction  with  doubling  the  "  distance," 
is  to  require  that  in  addition  to  going  the  dis: 
tance  forward,  the  ball  should  move  at  least 
fifteen  yards  to  either  side.  This  would,  of 
course,  necessitate  at  least  one  end  play  on 
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three  downs.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this 
would  often  expose  to  the  defense  the  direction 
in  which  the  ball  will  travel,  for,  after  a  second 
down  near  a  side  line,  the  ball  must  move 
around  the  end  toward  the  center  of  the  field, 
or  else  on  the  fourth  down  the  enemy  would 
be  able  to  mass  against  this  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  do  away  with  the  present 
method  of  banging  at  a  single  weak  spot 
in  the  defense,  and  make  it  less  possible  to 
measure  the  strength  of  a  defense  by  its  weak- 
est point.  What  will  be  the  result  of  such 
theories  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  or  even 
whether  there  will  be  a  result  at  all.  But  one 
thing  is  certain  :  the  question  of  the  danger  of 
mass  plays  will  be  settled,  and  no  doubt  many 
a  new  idea  about  the  game  will  be  struck  off. 
* 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  should  like  to 
urge  that  the  old  custom  of  kicking  goals  be 
discarded,  unless,  indeed,  the  game  should  be 
reduced  to  its  initial  status.  As  it  now  stands, 
goal  kicking  is  an  archaism.  A  team  is  a  sin- 
gle organization  made  up  of  eleven  units,  and 
its  success  or  failure  should,  and  usually  does, 
depend  upon  the  united  efforts  of  all  of  these. 
The  vital  point  is  whether  they  can  get  to- 
gether and  rush  the  ball  over  the  goal  line  ; 
and  when  each  side  has  scored  a  touchdown 
the  game  should  be  a  tie.  But  often  a  single 
act  of  a  single  man  can  turn  a  tie  into  defeat. 
This  was  the  case  last  year  when  Princeton 
was  beaten  by  Pennsylvania,  and  this  year 
when  West  Point  was  beaten  by  Annapolis. 
Goal  kicking  is  a  survival  of  the  old  game 
when  eleven  men  played  eleven  others  ;  it  has 
no  place  in  the  contests  of  to-day  where  a  team 
meets  a  team. 

THE    SEASON'S    NEW    STRATEGEMS. 

The  Deland  strategems  have  been  every- 
where unjustly  decried  because  they  have  failed 
to  supersede  the  old  style  of  play.  Many  of  the 
press  comments  upon  these  strategems  have 
shown,  however,  that  their  writers  understood 
very  little  of  the  subject  about  which  they 
assumed  to  speak  authoritatively.  For  example, 
even  so  reliable  a  paper  as  Harper's  Weekly, 
speaks  of  Harvard  at  Springfield  as  being  evi- 
dently "  surcharged  with  complex  tricks."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Harvard  had  but  one  trick  in 
the  entire  game  —  the  double  pass  with  the 
runner  through  the  center  while  the  interfer- 
ence tried  to  circle  the  end.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  employment  of  tricks 
and  of  strategems.  Again,  Harper's  Weekly 
speaks  of  Harvard  using  "  several  varieties  of 
the  Deland  flying  interference,"  whereas  Har- 
vard had  but  one  line-up  with  Deland's  flying 
interference,  while  Yale  had  four  different 
line-ups  for  the  same  style  of  play.  Further- 
more, it  states  that  "  Hinkey  had  no  difficulty 
in  dissolving  the  flying  interference  whenever 
it  came  his  way,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Deland  flying  interference  was  directed  against 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  It  states  that  Brewer 
did  not  play  his  best  game,  because  he  was  not 
sent  in  the  "  good,  old,  straight  football  way;  " 
but  on  six  different  occasions,  to  the  writer's 
certain  knowledge,  Brewer  was  sent  in  the 
"  good,  old,  straight  football  way,"  with  scarcely 
a  single  gain. 

The  whole  impression  of  the  description  in 
Harper's  Weekly  is  contrary  to  the  facts,  which 


are  that  Harvard  used  old-fashioned  football  on 
more  than  half  of  her  plays,  and  that  on  these 
plays  she  did  not  gain  anything  like  the  amount 
of  ground  she  gained  on  her  ' '  new-fangled  theo- 
ries "  In  view  of  these  many  errors  on  the  part 
of  a  usually  reliable  paper,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  everywhere  much 
misrepresentation  connected  with  Harvard's 
work.  The  Harvard  play  was  straight,  clean, 
honest,  if  not  always  old-fashioned  football. 
The  peculiarity  which  distinguished  Harvard's 
playing  from  Yale's  was  the  grouping  of  plays 
in  "  sequences  "  or  series,  so  that  from  one  par- 
ticular line-up  half  a  dozen  plays  would  eventu- 
ate. Consequently  if  the  defense,  in  "  playing 
for  the  trick,"  massed  at  the  wrong  outlet,  it 
would  land  in  a  very  bad  position.  The  fact 
that  subsequent  to  Harvard's  defeat  both  Yale 
and  Princeton  repeatedly  used  plays  of  the 
Deland  order,  shows  that  the  best  players  in  the 
country  value  the  innovations.  To  attribute 
Harvard's  defeat  to  her  new  tricks  is  absurd. 
On  the  twenty-eight  old-fashioned  plays,  Har- 
vard gained  an  average  of  2  2-7  yards  per  play, 
while  on  the  forty-six  Deland  plays  (including, 
however,  the  flying  wedges),  she  gained  an 
average  of  3  6-7  yards.  The  idea  of  flying 
interference,  whether  used  on  an  initial  wedge 
or  on  a  down,  has  come  to  stay,  unless  checked 
by  the  present  agitation  against  mass  plays,  and 
is,  in  its  way,  as  great  an  acquisition  as  any  of 
the  strategems  produced  in  years  past  at  Yale. 

Harvard's  flying  wedge  this  season  was  a 
cross  between  the  formation  brought  out  last 
year,  in  which  the  eleven  separated  into  two  con- 
verging files,  and  the  disordered  troop  Cornell 
sent  down  the  field.  The  two  lines  ran  parallel, 
one  each  side  of  the  quarterback,  though  in 
such  order,  and  with  such  precision,  that  they 
were  able  to  swerve  into  whatever  direction 
they  might  have  agreed  upon.  Harvard  has 
still,  however,  several  excellent  wedges,  in 
which  there  are  two  or  more  divisions  of  the 
men  at  the  start-off,  all  of  which  were  often 
tried  with  good  results  in  practice.  It  is  very 
strange  that  after  spending  so  much  time  in 
these  they  were  not  used  in  the  game.  The 
advantage  of  such  wedges  over  the  Cornell 
wedge  is  that  they  keep  the  defense  scattered 
longer  after  the  ball  has  been  put  in  play. 

Harvard's  defense  to  the  flying  wedge  was 
as  original  and  telling  as  her  use  of  it.  The 
single  time  Yale  tried  this  play  it  netted  only 
8  yards  against  Mr.  Deland's  carefully  planned 
countercheck  ;  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  game 
the  flying  wedges,  as  a  rule,  netted  no  greater 
gains  against  Harvard  than  the  old-time  V. 

The  most  striking  formation  used  was  a  so- 
called  flying-wedge  interference,  the  Harvard 
line-up  of  which  is  diagramed  on  the  next  page. 
When  the  signal  was  given  for  the  wedge  of 
inter ferers  to  start,  the  center  rusher  counted 
off  the  seconds,  and  put  the  ball  in  play  just 
before  the  wedge  struck  the  line.  From  this 
line-up  there  were  four  plays.  No.  1  was  di- 
rectly through  Yale's  right  guard .  No.  2  was 
between  Yale's  right  end  and  tackle.  No.  3  was  ' 
outside  Yale's  right  end.  No.  4  was  outside 
Yale's  left  end.  This  last  was  played  only 
once  in  the  game,  though  it  netted  a  good  gain. 
In  the  guard  play,  (No.  1)  the  two  inside  men, 
with  the  left  guard,  took  the  Yale  right  guard. 
The  next  two  men  took  the  next  outside  man 
(quarter-back  or  half-back,  as  the  case  might 
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be).  The  left  tackle  blocked  his  own  man, 
throwing  him  outward.  The  left  end  (X)  pushed 
the  runner  from  behind  directly  through  the 
position  occupied  by  Harvard's  right  guard. 
The  end-and-tackle  play  (No.  2)  was  behind  a 
blocking  of  one  man  on  guard,  two  men  on  the 
next  outside  man,  two  men  on  tackle,  one  man 
on  the  outside  back,  and  one  man  on  end.  The 
runner  went  with  no  pusher  between  end  and 
tackle.  In  No  3,  round  Yale's  right  end,  the  two 
outside  men  in  the  flying  mass  ran  at  the  end, 
the  next  man  ran  at  the  outside  back,  and  one 
man  at  quarter.  Of  the  remaining  men,  tackle 
and  guard  blocked  their  own  men,  and  one  in- 
terfere!' ran  ahead  of  the  runner  around  the 


X  was  pusher  on  play  No.  1  and  principal  interferer 
on  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

end.  The  object  of  this  opening  out  of  the 
attack  was  not  to  prevent  the  runner  from 
being  taken  from  behind,  but  to  prevent  the 
"  massing  "  of  the  defense,  or  the  lying  down  of 
any  of  the  Yale  men,  and  the  piling  up  of  the 
Harvard  attack.  After  the  No.  1  (guard)  play, 
Harvard  should  have  played  No.  3  (Yale's  right 
end)  or  No.  4  (Yale's  left  end) ;  and  when  Yale 
opened  out  to  defend  that,  Harvard  should 
have  sprung  No.  1  (guard)  or  No.  2  (tackle  and 
end).  If  they  had  done  this  they  would  proba- 
bly have  scored ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  Yale 
rushers,  after  trying  repeatedly  to  withstand 
the  guard  wedge,  learned  to  open  up  before  it 
and  then  nab  the  back  as  he  dove  in.  The  end 
also  frequently  thwarted  it  by  tackling  from 
behind. 

The  Woodruff  flying  interference,  with  which 
Pennsylvania  scored  on  Yale  on  November 
nth,  may  be  diagramed  thus : 


A  and  B  start  ahead  of  the  ball  and  cross  ahead  of 
the  pass  to  X. 

Y  and  Z  do  not  start  till  the  ball  is  snapped. 

The  pass  is  made  to  X  at  about  the  place  marked  X. 

A  defense  against  this  had  been  practiced  at 
Harvard  early  in  the  season,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  other  colleges  would  hit  on  the  idea, 


even  before  Pennsylvania  did.  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Harvard game,  Harvard  brought  out  a 
play  that  was  supposed  to  be  an  improvement 
on  this.  The  formation  was  simply  an  old 
Stagg  ends-back,  closer  and  more  compact  than 
Pennsylvania's  formation.  At  the  word  "go," 
the  end  cut  in  between  quarter  and  the  semicir- 
cle of  backs,  followed  by  the  tackle  ;  and  the  ball 
was  put  in  play  as  soon  as  they  passed.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  plan,  it  will  be  noticed  the  ball  is 
not  put  in  play  until  the  Pennsylvania  tackle  is 
fully  opposite  the  tackle  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  Pennsylvania  used  this  strategem  with 
greater  precision  against  Yale  than  against  Har- 
vard. This  may  have  been  due  to  Vail's  su- 
periority over  Williams  in  passing;  or,  as  has 
been  asserted,  to  the  fact  that  the  referee, 
allowed  the  Harvard  rushers  to  break  through 
before  the  ball  was  put  in  play. 

A  third  conformation,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
old  play  of  ends-back,  affords  five  distinct  plays 
from  one  line-up,  which  upon  a  single  signal  are 
played  in  a  certain  sequence  without  flying  in- 
terference. 


o  a  o 


•    •  ■  •     * 

t.H.b«         «  f?.H.t> 
V 


L.E 


R.E 


1.  R.H.b  takes  the  ball  and  runs,  surround- 
ed by  the  four  interferers,  toward  Yale's  right 
tackle. 

2.  Play  No.  1  is  reversed,  so  that  L.H  b  runs 
at  Yale's  left  tackle. 

3.  A  quick  on-side  kick  by  center  man. 

4.  All  five  of  the  backs  move  toward  Yale's 
left  tackle,  while  Harvard's  left  tackle  takes  the 
ball  around  Yale's  left  end.  This  is  practically 
the  tackle-wedge,  or  horse-neck,  upon  which 
Upton  made  the  famous  run  in  1892. 

5  Left  end  takes  the  ball  and  dives  toward 
center,  but  quickly  zigzags  through  Yale 's  right 
tackle  behind  an  interferer  or  two. 

6.  The  right  end  duplicates  this  feint  play 
through  Yale's  left  tackle. 

The  characteristic  Yale  maneuver  was  buck- 
ing the  line.  The  back  stood  almost  upright 
and  near  the  rushers.  He  had  no  interferers 
at  all  and  relied  wholly  on  the  great  holes  the 
line  men  were  able  to  prepare.  He  ran  upright 
and  very  swiftly,  and  was  pushed  by  as  many 
Yale  men  as  could  close  in  after  him.  If  about 
to  be  tackled,  he  jumped  up  so  as  to  be  grasped 
about  the  knee,  and  then  the  men  behind  push- 
ed him  forward  his  length.  If  the  way  was 
clear,  his  position  enabled  him  to  put  on  terrific 
speed  and  to  dodge  cleverly  Butterworth  ex- 
celled at  this  trick,  and  by  its  aid  scored  the 
touchdown. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  new  fly- 
ing interference  of  Harvard  and  that  of  Yale 
was  that  Harvard  counted  more  upon  the  hori- 
zontal width  of  her  flying  column,  while  Yale  ran 
more  in  tandem  form.     The  Yale  interference 
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was  consequently  much  easier  to  dodge  than 
Harvard's  proved  to  be.  Harvard  spared  every 
last  man  for  her  flying  column,  leaving  only  one 
interferer  for  the  runner.  Yale  saved  always 
two  or  more  interferers  for  her  runner,  and 
never  had  a  flying  column  of  over  three  men  at 
any  one  point  in  the  line  Yale's  play  was 
less  skillful  insomuch  as  each  variety  had  a 
special  outlet,  so  that  after  the  first  trial  the 
defense  could  be  organized  as  soon  as  the 
offense  lined  up.  Even  at  this,  however,  the 
"  new-fangled  theories  "  worked  as  well  as  the 
plays  which  have  been  so  affectionately  called 
"old-fashioned,"  and  "  good,  straight "  football. 

In  the  Thanksgiving-Day  game  this  was  es- 
pecially evident  when  Yale  brought  out  a  wholly 
new  adaptation  of  the  momentum  idea.  The 
wedge  was  formed  as  usual,  and  Princeton  of 
course  prepared  to  defend  the  middle  of  the 
line;  but  the  mass  divided,  so  as  to  let  Butter- 
worth  fall  back  in  place  for  a  punt,  and,  quickly 
swerving,  plowed  around  the  unguarded  ends 
and  down  toward  Princeton's  goal  before  the 
ball  was  punted.  The  trick  was  not  wholly  suc- 
cessful, however,  for  even  in  face  of  the  crowd 
of  rushers,  Blake  ran  forward  and  caught  a  most 
difficult  punt ;  but  it  was  only  the  coolest  and 
brainiest  kind  of  play  that  prevented  Yale  from 
securing  the  ball  and  rushing  it  over  the  line. 

Princeton's  tactics  must  be  accounted  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  season.  Not  that  they 
were  better,  per  se,  but  that  they  were  built 
upon  a  surer  foundation  of  individual  play,  and 
used  with  masterly  generalship.  The  peculiar 
features  in  their  use  of  flying  interference,  for 
instance,  was  that  they  employed  it  just  seldom 
enough  to  keep  Yale  guessing  as  to  what  par- 
ticular forms  it  would  take  next,  and  so  skillfully 
that  no  feature  of  the  strategem  went  wrong. 
The  most  sensational  play  was  King's  long  pass. 
Princeton  formed  for  a  wedge,  and  Trenchard 
took  the  ball  as  if  to  dive  into  the  line  ;  but 
quickly  turned  and  passed  it  swiftly  and  with 
absolute  accuracy  to  Morse,  who  had  stationed 
himself  apparently  unobserved  by  Yale,  beyond 
the  end  of  the  line.  King,  Trenchard  and 
Wheeler,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Princeton 
eleven,  blocked  off  the  Yale  men  ;  while  Morse 
ran  twenty-five  yards  before  Butterworth  tackled 
him  and  forced  him  out  of  bounds.  The  tandem 
play,  also  ascribed  to  King,  was  worked  for 
smaller  gains  repeatedly.  Trenchard  and  King 
"went  in  front,  diving  tandem  into  the  line, 
where  Wheeler  and  Holly,  or  Taylor  and  Lea, 
made  an  opening.  Ward,  or  Morse,  followed 
with  the  ball,  and  behind  came  as  many  of  the 
Princeton  rushers  as  could  shove  through  the 
opening.  This  was  Princeton's  characteristic 
play,  and  differed  from  Yale's  method  of  driv- 
ing Butterworth  through  the  line,  only  in  having 
a  tandem  couple  in  front.  The  greater  success 
of  the  Princeton  formation  is  perhaps  far  less 
an  indication  of  its  superiority  than  of  the  su- 
periority of  her  rushers.  As  for  the  play  itself, 
neither  the  idea  nor  the  name  is  new.  Three 
years  ago  the  Harvard  eleven  used  in  practice 
to  send  Lake  into  the  line  ahead  of  Corbett, 
while  B.  Trafford  would  follow,  and  sometimes 
also  the  quarter-back,  Dean.  This  primitive 
tandem  was  doubtless  used  also  at  other  col- 
leges. As  at  that  period  the  rushers  were  never 
drawn  back  of  the  line,  it  was  impossible  to  send 
more  than  one  man  in  advance  of  the  ball.  For 
this  reason,  or,  more   probably,    because  the 


rushers  of  that  time  were  far  below  the  Prince- 
ton forwards  of  the  present  year  in  making  open- 
ings, the  trick  was  presently  discarded  and 
was  soon  forgotten,  over-shadowed  by  the  sys- 
tem of  interference  developed  at  Yale.  But 
many  a  Harvard  man  will  remember  the  confi- 
dence he  used  to  place  in  the  old  three-man 
tandem  ;  and  how  completely  the  little  play  was 
eclipsed  by  the  cloud  of  interference  behind 
which  Yale  managed  to  waft  McClung  or  Laurie 
Bliss  down  the  field. 

On  the  whole,  the  tactics  of  the  great  elevens 
during  the  past  season  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
old  plays  revived  and  perfected,  and  on  the 
other  "  new-fangled"  plays,  all  of  which  were 
the  result  of  Mr.  Deland's  innovations  of  1892 
For  the  present,  the  "  good,"  "  plain,"  "old," 
"  straight,"  or  "  noble  "  game  of  the  past  (as  it 
has  been  variously  called)  is  in  the  ascendant  in 
popular  favor,  but  beyond  a  doubt  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  adventitious  fact  of  Harvard's  wretch- 
ed generalship  and  consequent  defeat.  The 
experience  of  the  present  season  certainly  shows 
that  a  repertory  of  strategic  plays  is  of  great 
service  in  perfecting  an  offense.  But  they  are 
perhaps  dangerous  and  uncertain  until  the  de- 
tails of  individual  play,  and  the  ordinary  tactics 
of  team  play  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  es- 
pecially do  they  require  first-rate  generalship  to 
make  them  effective. 

CHAMPIONSHIP    GAMES. 

Yale,  6 ;  Harvard,  o.  At  Hampden  Park, 
Springfield,  Nov.  25. 

The  volume  of  adverse  criticism  to  which 
the  Harvard  eleven  has  been  subjected  was  in 
the  main  a  reaction  from  the  excessive  reputa- 
tion it  gained  before  the  game.  If  it  had  been 
as  ill-thought  of  as  the  eleven  of  last  year,  or 
even  as  the  Yale  eleven  of  the  present  season, 
its  reputation  to-day  would  be  far  different. 
The  defeat  was  due  in  part,  as  has  been  so 
often  charged,  to  gross  overconfidence  ;  but 
quite  as  much  weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  half,  while  Harvard  was  putting 
up  a  magnificent  offense,  the  wind  enabled  Yale 
to  play  a  punting  game  exclusively.  Mr.  Walter 
Camp  calculates  that  during  the  first  half  Har- 
vard did  four  times  as  much  work  as  Yale. 
Nevertheless,  too  great  stress  may  easily  be 
laid  on  this.  Dr.  Conant,  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  who  was  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  team,  and  who  examined  each  player 
carefully  during  the  intermission,  declares  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Waters,  who  had  been 
accidentally  kicked  in  the  head,  they  were  all 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  that  no  eleven  in 
his  entire  experience  had  ever  been  more  able 
to  play  a  hard  and  snappy  game  during  the 
second  half.  Still  the  fact  remains  that,  com- 
paratively, the  Yale  eleven  was  far  fresher  and 
stronger.  Indeed,  this  is  too  moderate  a  state- 
ment, for,  far  from  being  fatigued,  they  had 
had  just  enough  exercise  to  be  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  two  great  weaknesses  in 
Harvard's  play,  a  lack  of  snap  in  the  defense 
and  extremely  poor  generalship,  were  evident 
only  during  the  second  half,  and  after  Captain 
Waters  had  been  dazed  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 

The  Yale  team,  on  the  contrary,  played  vastly 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  its 
showing  in  the  early  games';  it  put  up  the 
steady,  strong,  all-around  game  so  characteristic 
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of  teams  from  New  Haven.  In  generalship  it 
out-classed  Harvard,  not  only  in  standing  on 
the  defense  while  the  wind  was  favorable,  but 
in  varying  and  alternating  the  separate  plays. 
The  masterly  vim  and  dash  it  showed  in  scor- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  was 
the  best  feature  of  the  game,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  Harvard's  lax  and  spiritless  play. 
In  popular  opinion  there  was  as  wide  a  difference 
between  the  two  elevens  as  between  their  show- 
ing in  the  second  half  ;  but  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  no  two  teams  have  ever  been 
more  closely  matched. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  whereas  for  four 
years  past  Yale  has  excelled  in  team  play,  Har- 
vard was  this  year  fully  her  equal,  working  ex- 
cellently together,  and  seldom  failing  to  exe- 
cute a  play  exactly  as  planned.  Hereafter,  the 
old  fetich  of  team  play  must  lose  some  of  its 
fascinations  ;  the  secret  of  Yale's  success  mani- 
festly lies  as  much  in  knowing  what  plays  to 
try  and  when  to  try  them  as  in  perfection  of 
execution. 

By  far  the  best  feature  of  the  game  was  its 
absolute  fairness.  Lewis  and  Stillman,  it  is 
true,  were  warned  against  roughness  ;  but  the 
hottest  partisan  cannot  claim  that  the  game 
was  won  otherwise  than  on  its  merits  and  in 
the  fairest  and  most  sportsmanlike  manner.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  game  of 
last  year,  which  will  always  be  considered  at 
Cambridge  an  unrecorded  victory.  The  teams 
lined  up  as  follows  : 

Yale.  Position.  Harvard- 

Green  way right-end-left Emmons 

Beard right- tackle-left Manahan 

Hickok right-guard-left Acton 

Stillman center Lewis 

McCrea left-guard-right Mackie 

Murphy left  tackle  right Newell 

Hinkey left-end-right  Stevenson 

Adee quarter-back Beale 

Armstrong right  half-back -j  p^p 

Thorne left  half-back Wrightington 

Butterworth full-back Brewer 

Umpire — Mr.  Moffatt,  of  Princeton.  Referee  —  Dr. 
Schoff,  of  U.  of  P. 

Harvard  lost  the  toss  for  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive year,  and  Yale  took  advantage  of  the 
strong  wind.  Brewer  gained  25  yards  on  the 
flying  wedge.  "Waters  bucked  the  line  for  2 
yards,  and  a  series  of  wedge-interference  plays 
Drought  the  ball  to  Yale's  10-yard  line.  Har- 
vard was  playing  fast  and  hard.  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  she  would  score  without  losing  the 
ball  ;  but  Yale  had  fathomed  the  wedge  inter- 
ference and  held  Harvard  to  three  downs.  The 
next  rush  gained  the  distance,  but  Harvard  lost 
the  ball  on  a  fumble.  Butterworth  punted  to 
Yale's  40-yard  line,  and,  regaining  the  ball  on 
four  downs,  drove  it  with  the  aid  of  the  wind  to 
Harvard's  15-yard  line.  During  the  rest  of  the 
half  Harvard  struggled  desperately  to  score. 
She  carried  the  ball  by  rushes" and  punts  all  the 
way  to  Yale's  35-yard  line,  only  to  have  it 
punted  all  the  way  back  to  her  own  15-yard 
line.  After  this  Harvard  netted  less  than  15 
yards  on  12  downs,  and  Butterworth  attempted 
a  goal  from  the  27-yard  line.  Then  Harvard 
carried  the  ball  55  yards  by  a  series  of  fifteen 
rushes,  landing  it  on  Yale's  15-yard  line,  only 
to  lose  it  on  a  fumble  of  Beale's.  Two  of 
Butterworth's  punts  drove  it  well  out  of  danger. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  Harvard  had  made 
by  far  the  better  showing  in  both  offense  and 
defense.     She  had  rushed  the  ball  129  yards — 


more  than  enough  to  make  two  touchdowns — on 
fifty-two  efforts,  whereas  Yale  had  rushed  it  only 
18  yards  on  twelve  efforts.  Harvard  gained  an 
average  of  2^  yards  per  effort,  to  Yale's  ij4 
yard.  Probably  all  that  kept  Harvard  from 
scoring  was  Yale's  great  advantage  in  the  wind. 
Harvard  punted  70^  yards.  Yale,  210^  yards, 
or  three  times  as  much.  The  situation  was  here 
very  much  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
in  the  game  of  1890,  which  Harvard  afterward 
won.  It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the 
coachers  told  the  eleven  that  they  had  done 
well  and  that  to  keep  up  the  good  work  meant 
victory.  The  overconfidence  this  inspired,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  freshness  of  the  Yale 
eleven,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  been  very 
naturally  rebuked  for  their  work  in  the  first 
half,  are  accountable  for  Yale's  early  scoring  in  . 
the  second  half. 

When  the  second  half  opened  the  wind  had 
abated.  Yale  started  in  desperately  bent  on 
scoring.  Her  opening  wedge  netted  only  8 
yards  against  the  Deland  countercheck.  Hin- 
key soon  gained  6  yards,  however,  on  a  mass 
play,  and  Thorne  added  two  runs  of  3  yards 
each.  Armstrong  bucked  the  line  for  his  dis- 
tance, and  the  Yale  center  rushes  opened  up 
Harvard's  center  so  that  Butterworth  made  15 
yards.  By  a  series  of  short  rushes  through 
Acton  and  Manahan,  Thorne  and  Butterworth 
forced  the  ball  to  Harvard's  2-yard  line.  McCrea 
and  Stillman  made  an  opening  between  Lewis 
and  Mackie,  and  Butterworth  ran  over  the  line 
and  behind  the  goal  posts,  eluding  as  many  as 
five  attempts  to  tackle.  Time,  5m.  Hickok 
kicked  the  goal. 

On  the  opening  wedge  Harvard  gained  over 
15  yards,  but  presently  lost  the  ball  by  using 
the  flying  wedge  interference  without  properly 
alternating  the  plays.  Thorne  ran  40  yards 
between  Manahan  and  Emmons,  passing  all 
the  Harvard  eleven  except  Brewer  ;  but  after 
Yale  had  gained  13  yards  more  Harvard  held 
her  to  four  downs  on  the  25-yard  line.  Here 
Harvard  made  a  desperate  rally.  Two  revolv- 
ing wedges  gained  10  yards,  and  the  Wood- 
ruff interference  carried  Wrightington  8 
yards  around  Hinkey 's  end,  and  Brewer  5. 
yards  around  Greenway.  It  looked  very  much 
as  if  Harvard  would  score  as  Yale  had  done, 
but  Waters'  efficiency  as  a  captain  was  im- 
paired by  the  blow  on  his  head,  which  com- 
pletely dazed  and  stunned  him,  and  neither  the- 
snap  nor  the  brief  period  of  good  generalship 
lasted.  After  gaining  20  yards  more  on  end 
plays  Harvard  was  held  to  four  downs  on 
Yale's  45-yard  line.  Thorne  and  Butterworth 
advanced  15  yards  on  five  dives  through  the 
line,  after  wmich  Yale  was  held  to  four  downs 
near  the  center  of  the  field.  Here  Captain 
Waters'  tender  knee  was  for  the  second  time 
wrenched  and  he  was  carried  from  the  field. 
Dunlop  took  his  place.  Lewis  captained  the 
team,  frequently  consulting  with  his  men,  and 
Harvard's  generalship  did  not  improve.  Three 
times  she  lost  by  failing  to  punt  before  the  last 
down,  and  the  Woodruff  and  Deland  inter- 
ference around  the  end  was  discarded  for  fruit- 
less attacks  on  the  middle  of  Yale's  line. 
Brewer  punted  to  Yale's  25-yard  line  and  But- 
terworth returned  the  ball  with  a  loss.  Brew- 
er's return  punt  was  stopped,  owing  to  Beale's 
slow  pass,  and  Hickok  fell  on  the  ball.  By  a 
sharp  series  of  rushes  and  mass  plays  Yale  ad- 
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vanced  to  Harvard's  4-yard  line,  but  Harvard 
rallied  and  secured  the  ball  on  downs.  Brewer 
punted.  The  last  good  play  of  the  day  was 
an  8-yard  run  of  Armstrong's.  Yale  lost  the 
ball  on  downs  on  Harvard's  15-yard  line.  Har- 
vard lost  the  ball  and  regained  it.  After  two 
punts  by  Brewer,  time  was  called  while  Yale 
had  the  ball  on  her  40-yard  line.  In  the  second 
half  Yale  rushed  216^  yards  on  66  downs,  an 
average  of  3^  yards  to  the  down.  Harvard 
rushed  So  yards  on  34  downs,  2  2-5  yards  to 
the  down.  Harvard  gained  125  yards  on  punts, 
Yale  31. 

Individually  the  Yale  center  men  played 
well,  especially  Hickok  and  Stillman,  and  the 
new  tackles  proved  very  strong  ;  but  Hinkey 
and  Greenway  were  quite  up  to  last  year's 
form.  Among  the  backs  Thome  did  well,  and 
Butterworth  superbly.  His  line  breaking  has 
seldom  been  surpassed,  and  he  punted  in  first- 
rate  form.  Not  only  was  he  the  best  man  in 
his  position  during  the  past  season,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  the  full-back  anywhere 
who  ranks  him.  The  Harvard  line  was  a 
strange  combination  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness. Both  Mackie  and  Acton  did  first-rate 
line  breaking,  running  low  and  hard ;  and 
Lewis  tackled  superbly.  It  was,  perhaps,  ow- 
ing to  the  fatigue  of  their  half-back  work  that 
they  seemed  lacking  in  the  very  elements  of 
blocking,  and  were  powerless  when  Yale  set- 
tled down  to  score.  Manahan  at  left  tackle 
was  the  weak  point  in  the  line,  and  so  much 
of  the  play  was  directed  against  him  and  Acton 
that  Newell  had  little  chance  to  distinguish  him- 
self. Waters  broke  the  line  for  good  gains,  and 
Wrightington  gave  great  promise  for  his  three 
years  to  come.  Though  Brewer's  tender  joints 
kept  him  below  his  form  of  last  year,  he  put 
up  a  strong  game.  The  team  as  a  whole  was 
above  the  average  at  Harvard. 

Lehigh,  34;   North   Carolina,  o.    At  Man- 
hattan Field,  November  25th. 

The  Southern  eleven  overweighed  the  North- 
ern greatly,  but  were  lacking  in  team-play. 
Lehigh  made  most  of  her  gains  around  Guion. 
North  Carolina  pushed  heavily  through  the  cen- 
ter, with  poorly  executed  wedges.  They  tried  the  . 
end  only  three  times,  though  once  for  a  gain 
of  8  yards.  Roderick,  the  Lehigh  left-half, 
played  the  most  brilliant  individual  game, 
making  repeated  runs  of  from  20  to  40  yards, 
and  once  scoring  a  touchdown  from  the  center 
of  the  field.     The  teams  played  as  follows  : 

Lehigh.  Positions.  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

Best left-end-right Rankin 

Houston left-tackle-right Little 

Traf  ton left-guard-right Kirkpatrick 

Keyes center Murphy 

Wooden right-guard-left Snipes 

Gonzulon right-tackle-left Pugh 

Okeson right-end-left Guion 

McClung quarter-back Capt.  Barnard 

Roderick left  half-back Tull  (Graham) 

Ordway right  half-back.  .  Whitbee  (Keenan) 

Floyd full-back Baskerville 

Touchdowns — Floyd,  Ordway,  3;  Roderick,  2. 
Goals— Floyd,  5.  Umpire— Mr.  Max  Farrand,  Prince- 
ton, '92.    Referee — Mr.  Strate,  Cornell. 

Lehigh's  record  this  year  places  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  Colleges.  She  held 
Princeton  down  to  12  points  in  one  game,  and 
scored  a  touchdown  in  the  next.  She  scored  6 
points  to  Pennsylvania's  32  ;  beat  Lafayette, 
22-6  and  10-0  ;  Cornell,  14--0  ;  West  Point,  18- 


o ;  and  Annapolis,  12-6.  The  only  Eastern 
teams  that  rank  Lehigh  are  Princeton,  Yale, 
Harvard  and  Pennsylvania.  Although  we  have 
no  sure  basis  for  comparison,  it  could  probably 
best  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  leading 
team  of  the  South,  and  also  Minnesota  and 
Baker,  the  leading  teams  of  the  West.  Berk- 
ley and  Stanford  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would 
probably  also  have  to  knuckle  under.  For 
sixth  place  in  the  American  teams  of  the  sea- 
son,Virginia  and  Minnesota  are  neck  and  neck, 
with  the  odds,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  Virginia, 
though  here  again  there  is  really  no  basis  for 
comparison. 

Princeton,  6;  Yale,  0;  at  Manhattan 
Field,  New  York,  Nov.  jo. 

Princeton's  victory  was  as  deserved  as  it  was 
unexpected.  After  the  first  few  minutes  she 
outplayed  Yale  at  almost  every  point.  The 
backs  were  equally  strong  in  ground  gaining 
and  in  tackling.  The  line  not  only  tackled  su- 
perbly, and  held  like  a  wall,  but  opened  up  the 
opposing  rushes  seemingly  at  will.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  seven  stronger  forwards  ever  lined  up  on 
an  American  field.  In  interference  the  eleven 
showed  almost  as  strong  against  Yale  as  against 
the  weaker  defense  of  Cornell  or  Wesleyan  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  Over  and  above  all  this  the 
team  worked  as  a  single  man.  If  Princeton 
was  inferior  to  Yale  in  any  particular,  it  was  in 
punting.  Although  she  used  occasional  Deland 
plays,  her  game  was  of  the  New  Haven  type, 
pure  and  simple  ;  a  combination  of  settled  gen- 
eralship and  of  shifty  expedients,  of  team  work 
and  individual  play,  of  old  tactics  and  new  tac- 
tics, that  left  no  loophole  for  defeat.  It  is  far 
from  certain  that  it  would  lower  its  colors  be- 
fore any  eleven  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  theatrical  close 
of  the  season,  there  is  great  danger  of  over- 
estimating its  strength.  That  Princeton  had 
beaten  the  victor  of  the  Springfield  game  was 
enough  to  establish  a  popular  reputation.  But 
the  Harvard  team  at  its  best  was  much  stronger 
than  it  showed  at  Springfield,  while  the  Yale 
team  as  it  appeared  at  New  York  was  distinctly 
below  its  Springfield  form.  Just  as  Harvard 
was  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  severe  practice 
games,  by  the  wind,  and  by  the  loss  of  her  gen- 
eral, so  Yale  was  handicapped  by  the  great  ex- 
haustion of  the  Springfield  game,  and  by  the 
revelation  this  game  afforded  Princeton  of  her 
favorite  tactics.  That  the  Princeton  eleven  was 
the  strongest  of  the  season  is  beyond  dispute, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  fuller  basis  for  compari- 
son than  is  afforded  by  the  Thanksgiving 
game,  judgment  cannot  safely  go  beyond  this. 
Every  lover  of  sport  must  lament  that  a  Prince- 
ton-Harvard game,  which  alone  could  have 
cleared  up  the  question,  was  impossible. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Yale.  Positions.  Princeton. 


Greenway. 

Beard 

Hickok. . . 
Stillman.   . 
McCrea. 


.' right-end-left Brown 

. . . right-tackle-left Holly 

....right-guard-left Wheeler 

center  Balliett, 

. . .  left-guard-right Taylor 

Murphy left-tackle-right Lea 

Hinkey left-end-right Trenchard 

Adee quarter- back King 

Armstrong left-half-back Ward 

Thorne  I  rieht-half-back Morse 

Hart       ) 6 

Butterworth full-back Blake 

Referee,  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Harvard  ;  Umpire,  Dr.  Dash- 
iell,  of  Lehigh. 
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Princeton  took  the  ball,  and  on  the  flying 
wedge  Ward  netted  twenty  yards  ;  but  on  the 
second  play  Balliett  snapped  back  poorly,  and 
Stillman  fell  on  the  ball.  Thorne  was  tackled 
at  a  loss,  and  Yale  punted  to  Princeton's  43- 
yard  line.  Princeton  made  good  gains  through 
the  center.  The  ball  was  lost  for  off-side  play 
and  presently  regained  for  the  same  reason. 
Morse,  behind  superb  interference,  circled 
Greenway's  end  and  ran  20  yards  before  tackled 
by  Butterworth.  Blake  punted  to  Yale's  8-yard 
line.  Yale  rallied  strongly  ;  Murphy  and  But- 
terworth advanced  5  yards,  and  Hinkey  added  8. 
Butterworth  punted  almost  to  the  center.  Morse 
gained  10  yards  on  the  tandem,  and  then 
Princeton  lost  the  ball  on  downs.  Butterworth 
punted  again,  and  Blake  in  attempting  to  run 
collided  with  Hinkey,  who  received  a  bad  gash 
on  the  head.  A  double  pass  gave  the  ball  to 
King,  who  gained  3  yards  around  Greenwa}T, 
after  which  Blake  punted  to  Yale's  45-yard 
line.  Here  Butterworth  made  Yale's  longest 
run,  between  Lea  and  Trenchard.  Several 
times  Princeton  attempted  to  tackle  him,  but 
by  excellent  arm  work  he  staved  the  tackle  off 
and  carried  the  ball  35  yards  almost  without 
interference,  landing  it  on  Princeton's  35-yard 
line  By  flying  mass  plays  directed  at  tackle 
Yale  advanced  10  yards,  but  lost  the  ball  for 
off-side  play.  Blake  punted  to  the  center. 
Yale  soon  punted  also,  and  tackled  King  on  a 
fair  catch.  The  5-yard  penalty  was  inflicted. 
Princeton  duplicated  this  performance  and  was 
also  penalized.  Princeton  recovered  the  ball 
on  four  downs  on  her  own  25-yard  line.  Sev- 
eral fine  rushes  by  Ward  and  Morse,  and  a 
revolving  wedge,  together  with  a  punt,  drove 
the  ball  to  Yale's  25-yard  line  Butterworth 
punted  to  Princeton's  40-yard  line.  Again 
King  was  thrown,  and  again  Yale  was  penal- 
ized. Here  began  Princeton's  already  famous 
rally.  From  the  45-yard  line,  by  means  of 
wedges  directed  against  tackle,  several  of  which 
netted  5  and  6  yards,  she  forced  Yale  back  60 
yards  and  more,  well  inside  of  her  5-yard 
line.  Here  Yale  made  a  stand,  and  held 
Princeton  to  3  yards  on  four  downs  ;  but  on  the 
fourth  down  Hickok  and  McCrea  were  so  flag- 
rantly off-side  that  Princeton  was  allowed  to 
have  the  ball  on  first  down  and  given  half  the 
distance  to  Yale's  goal,  so  that  the  ball  rested 
only  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  line. 
It  took  two  more  rushes  to  push  Ward  over  the 
goal  line.  King  punted  diagonally  to  Trench- 
ard and  then  kicked  the  goal.  Thorne  was 
badly  used  up.  Hart  took  his  place,  and  sig- 
nalized his  advent  by  slugging  Trenchard. 
This  was  the  only  wilful  brutality  in  the  game, 
for  the  tackling  in  a  fair  catch  was  of  a  gentler 
order  than  Hinkey's  work  with  Brewer  last  year. 
Yale  rallied  in  a  desperate  effort  to  score,  driv- 
ing the  ball  by  Butterworth's  rushes  to  Prince- 
ton's 25-yard  line.  During  the  rest  of  the  half 
the  play  was  chiefly  in  Princeton's  territory, 
but  Yale  was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the 
#2 5-yard  line.  Thus  far,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  rush  by  which  Princeton  scored,  the 
two  elevens  had  been  on  pretty  even  terms. 
Yale's  supporters  very  naturally  relied  with 
great  confidence  on  the  famous  ability  of  their 
elevens  to  score  in  the  second  half. 

When  play  began  again  Hart  gained  18  yards 
on  the  flying  wedge.  Princeton  soon  got  the 
ball  on  downs,  only  to  surrender  it  for  off-side 


play.  Butterworth  and  Blake  exchanged  punts, 
by  which  Yale  gained  5  yards,  but  presently 
lost  the  ball  on  downs.  Blake  punted  to  Yale's 
40-yard  line.  Princeton  was  holding  Yale  to 
four  downs  After  several  successful  flying 
mass  plays,  Yale  got  the  ball  for  off-side  play. 
Yale's  flying  mass  plays  failed,  and  Butter- 
worth punted  to  King  on  Princeton's  40-yard 
line.  Blake  soon  returned  the  punt  to  Yale's 
40-yard  line.  Armstrong  failed  to  gain,  and 
Butterworth  punted.  Wheeler  rushed  7  yards 
through  Yale's  left,  and  Lea  circled  the  right 
also  for  7  yards.  King's  long  pass  play  here 
carried  Morse  25  yards  to  Yale's  35-yard  line. 
Yale  soon  received  the  ball  for  off-side  play, 
and  Butterworth  punted  to  the  center.  Blake 
and  Butterworth  exchanged  punts  at  a  gain  of 
15  yards  for  Princeton.  On  a  double  pass, 
King  carried  the  ball  20  yards  around  Hinkey's 
end,  landing  it  on  Yale's  8-yard  line.  On  the 
third  down,  Stillman  fell  on  the  ball,  and  But- 
terworth punted  from  behind  the  goal  posts,  60 
yards  to  Princeton's  50-yard  line  Wheeler 
rushed  12  yards  through  the  center,  and  Ward, 
behind  fine  interference,  gained  15  yards 
around  Hinkey.  Wheeler  made  a  rush  of  8  yards 
and  Morse  gained  6  yards  through  Beard. 
Blake  tried  for  a  goal  from  the  field  on  Yale's 
10-yard  line  Butterworth  was  soon  forced 
to  punt,  and  King  dodged  back  25  yards. 
Sharp  rushes  carried  the  ball  to  Yale's  5-yard 
line,  when  Yale  rallied  and  recovered  it  on 
downs.  Time  was  called  with  the  ball  on  Yale's 
15-yard  line.  Throughout  the  second  half,  and 
especially  toward  the  end,  the  ball  seldom  left 
Yale's  territory,  and  Yale  was  put  completely 
upon  the  defensive.  Considering  the  difference 
in  the  play  of  the  two  elevens,  the  only  marvel 
is  that  Princeton  did  not  score  12  or  18  points. 

As  for  the  Princeton  players  individually,  to 
praise  their  work  as  it  deserves  is  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  the  virtues  of  each  eleven  posi- 
tions. The  play  of  each  was  good  enough  to 
make  the  reputation  of  a  star  in  an  ordinary 
game  ;  but  among  them  all,  Trenchard  and 
Wheeler  and  King,  were  most  prominent,  and 
King's  double  work  at  quarter-back  and  full- 
back entitles  him  to  the  foremost  reputation, 
not  only  of  the  season,  but  of  all  American 
players  behind  the  line.  This  is  the  first  vic- 
torious Princeton  eleven  since  the  celebrated 
team  of  1889,  which  beat  both  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  on  account  of  the  personnel  of  which 
Harvard  ceased  to  play  Princeton. 

As  for  the  Yale  team,  de  mortuis,  etc.  In 
spite  of  its  weak  defense  and  weaker  offense,  it 
was  game  to  the  last.  No  expedient  was  neg- 
lected, no  new  play  left  untried,  and  what  is 
far  better,  no  jot  of  courage  was  lacking.  That 
Princeton  scored  but  once  evidences  a  spirit  on 
Yale's  part  little  less  than  marvelous.  It  is 
heartbreaking  to  reflect  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  off-side  plays  of  two  of 
Yale's  rushers  at  the  critical  moment,  Princeton 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  scored  at  all.  The 
ball  would  have  been  surrendered  on  the  2- 
yard  line  to  Butterworth's  unfailing  instep;  and 
judging  by  later  developments,  Yale's  courage 
and  pertinacity  in  this  uphill  fight  would  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  tie-game.  But  it  is  best  as 
it  is,  for  it  would  have  been  far  more  lamenta- 
ble if  Princeton,  surpassing  Yale  as  she  did  in 
almost  every  particular,  had  not  once  been  able 
to  cross  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 
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Harvard,  26;  Pennsylvania,  4.  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  jo. 

Harvard's  game  showed  conclusively  that 
at  Springfield  the  eleven  had  been  distinctly 
below  its  usual  form.  The  disgrace  of  its  de- 
feat had  the  effect  of  putting  it  on  its  mettle 
and  infusing  plenty  of  ginger;  and  the  wretched 
head-work  gave  place  to  good,  though  far  from 
perfect,  generalship.  The  opinion  was  current 
at  Cambridge  after  the  game  that  if  Harvard 
had  played  with  equal  snap  and  generalship  at 
Springfield,  Yale  would  have  been  defeated 
6-q  or  12-0.  But  if  the  Harvard  men  had  seen 
the  Yale-Princeton  game  they  would  perhaps 
have  altered  their  minds.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Harvard  could  have  scored  under 
any  circumstances.  The  fact  remains,  never- 
theless, that  the  real  strength  of  the  eleven  had 
been  vastly  underrated,  and  that  only  a  second 
Yale  game,  or,  better,  a  Princeton  game  could 
settle  the  question  of  comparative  strength. 
Pennsylvania's  game  was  better  than  the  score 
indicates.  She  suffered  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Referee,  who  appears  to  have  allowed  the  Har- 
vard rushers  to  break  through  on  the  Woodruff 
interference  as  soon  as  the  backs  got  in  motion. 
The  rally  in  the  second  half,  by  which  she  twice 
drove  the  Harvard  backs  from  her  5-yard  line, 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  Moreover,  in  spite 
of  the  accidents  to  Brewer,  Emmons  and  Grey, 
the  game  was  as  clean  and  gentlemanly  as 
that  at_  Springfield.  Moreover,  the  two  sides 
cheered  each  other  ;  and  all  cheered  impartially 
on  the  brilliant  plays. 

Harvard  won  the  toss,  and  chose  the  wind. 
The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Harvard.  Positions.  Pennsylvania. 

Emmons left-end-right Newton 

Manahan left-tackle-right Reese 

Acton left-guard-right  Woodruff 

Lewis  (Capt. ) center Thornton 

Mackie right-guard-left Oliver 

Newell right-tackle-left Mackey 

♦Stevenson right-en-i-left Simmons 

Beale.. quarter-back Williams 

Dunlop  \  .    ,f .      ,  (  Osgood 

Wrightington  f hall-back }  Knipe 

Brewer full-back Brooke 

Umpire,  Gill,  Yale,  '89.     Referee,  De  Hert. 

Pennsylvania  gained  only  10  yards  on  the 
flying  wedge,  and  was  soon  forced  to  punt. 
Brewer  punted.  Brooke  returned,  and  Newell 
broke  through,  blocked  the  ball  and  fell  on  it. 
Brewer  punted  over  the  goal  line.  Pennsyl- 
vania gained  7  yards  on  the  Woodruff  wedge, 
and  then  punted  to  her  own  35-yard  line.  Har- 
vard lost  the  ball  on  downs.  Newell  soon  broke 
through  the  Woodruff  interference  and  regained 
it.  From  this  point  Harvard  rushed  the  ball  to 
the  20-yard  line,  where  Mackie  fumbled  it,  but 
retrieved  himself  a  moment  later  when,  with 
Newell,  he  blocked  Brooke's  punt,  and  forced 
Pennsylvania  to  a  safety.  Score,  2-0   Time,  14m. 

Knipe  made  5  yards  in  front  of  a  mass,  but 
Harvard  soon  fell  on  the  ball,  only  to  lose  it  for 
holding  in  the  line.  On  a  tandem  play  against 
Manahan,  Newell  tackled  the  runner  at  a  loss. 
Brooke  punted  to  Harvard's  40-yard  line.  From 
this  point  Harvard  rushed  the  ball  over  the  line. 
Brewer  began  the  work  by  making  the  first  of 
his  sensational  runs,  clearing  18  yards  around 
Newton  behind  interference.  Dunlop,  Wright- 
ington, Acton  and  Mackie  drove  the  ball  steadily 
down  the  field.  Brewer  made  another  run  of 
12  yards  and  presently  carried  the  ball  over  the 
line.     Score,  8-0.     Time,  24  m.     Emmons  was 


disabled  and  was  replaced  by  Arthur  Brewer. 

Pennsylvania  rallied  finely  after  this  and 
scored  without  losing  the  ball.  Knipe  ran  be- 
hind the  flying  wedge  43  yards  around  Arthur 
Brewer's  end  and  passed  the  entire  eleven  ex- 
cept Charley  Brewer.  This  was  the  second  long- 
est run  of  the  game.  On  an  on-side  kick  Simmons 
secured  the  ball  on  Harvard's  4-yard  line.  Har- 
vard's splendid  tackling  held  Pennsylvania  to 
three  downs  without  gain,  but  on  the  last  try 
Brooke  plunged  through  Mackie  for  the  touch: 
down.     Score,  8-4.     Time,  31  m. 

Stevenson  gained  14  yards  on  the  flying 
wedge  from  the  center  of  the  field,  and  soon 
Brewer  took  the  ball  around  Newton  for  the 
4  remaining  yards  behind  splendid  interfer- 
ence.    Score,  14-4.     Time,  37  m. 

After  this  Pennsylvania  rallied,  and  the  ball 
was  forced  back  and  forth  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  nearly  equal  terms  ;  until  finally  Har- 
vard rushed  it  steadily  down  the  field  from 
Pennsylvania's  40-yard  line  and  Dunlop  made 
the  touchdown.    Score,  20—4.     Time,  58  m. 

Pennsylvania's  flying  wedge  gained  only  6 
yards  against  the  skillful  Deland  defense.  The 
last  feature  of  the  half  was  Osgood's  run  of  20 
yards  around  Stevenson.  Time,  65  m.  The 
first  half  was  twenty  minutes  too  long  owing 
to  a  mistake  of  the  referee. 

In  the  second  half  Stevenson  gained  15  yards 
behind  the  flying  wedge  ;  and  Brewer  gained  15 
more  around  Newton,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
minutes  Wrightington  scored.  Brewer  kicked 
his  fourth  consecutive  goal.     Score,  26-4. 

Again  the  Pennsylvania  wedge  made  only  6 
yards,  and  during  the  second  half  the  rushing 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  Pennsylvania's 
territory.  Reese  was  laid  off  and  Oliver  took 
his  place,  Wharton  going  to  left-guard.  Brewer 
also  retired  and  was  substituted  by  Grey,  who 
gave  way  in  turn  to  Gonterman.  Twice  Har- 
vard was  on  the  verge  of  scoring,  once  on  the 
5-yard  line,  and  again  on  the  3-yard  line,  but 
both  times  Pennsylvania  rallied  and  prevented 
the  touchdown.  The  features  of  the  second 
half  were  two  long  runs  by  Brewer  on  a  fair 
catch,  and  a  25-yard  run  by  Gonterman. 

Annapolis,  6;    West  Point,  4.     At  Annapo- 
lis, December  2d. 

This  was  the  fourth  game  between  the  rival 
academies.  In  1890,  Annapolis  won,  26-0,  at 
West  Point.  In  1891,  West  Point  won,  32-16, 
at  Annapolis.  Last  year  Annapolis  won,  12-4, 
at  West  Point.  The  present  season  has  proba- 
bly seen  the  last  game,  for  the  authorities  are 
unwilling  to  allow  the  cadets  the  necessary 
time  from  their  studies. 

In  the  first  half  neither  side  scored.  West 
Point,  after  rushing  the  ball  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  goal,  lost  it  on  a  fumble,  and  Baglejr 
punted  it  out  of  danger  In  the  second  half, 
West  Point  fumbled  on  their  own  15-yard  line. 
Reeves  fell  on  the  ball,  and  Annapolis  rushed 
it  over  the  line.  West  Point  rallied  and  by  a 
series  of  spirited  rushes  carried  the  ball  over- 
the  line.  Carson  missed  an  easy  goal.  West 
Point  excelled  at  rushing,  but  was  prone  to 
fumble.  Annapolis  punted  to  perfection,  but 
was  weak  in  the  offensive,  Stacy's  long  run 
around  Annapolis*  left  end  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  play  of  the  game. 

Stacy,  Ames,  Lott  and  Carson,  as  usual,  did 
the  best  work  for  West  Point,  while  for  Annap- 
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olis,  Bagley,  McCauley,  Bookwalter  and  Kim- 
ball distinguished  themselves.  The  line-up  was 
as  follows  : 

Naval  Cadets.  Positions  Military  Cadets. 

McCauley left-end-right Haberson 

Castleman left-tackle-right Aultman 

Morris    left-guard-right Smith 

Capt.  Cavanagh center Ames 

Karns right-guard  left Battle 

Reeves right-tackle-left Lott 

McCormick right-end-lert Nolan 

Bookwalter quarter-back  Creedon 

^^n::::::::::::f^-b-kH:::v:::-::.s!stcy 

Bagley full-back Capt.  Carson 

Umpire  -Vance  McCormick,  Yale  ''92.  Referee— 
Moffatt,  Princeton  '84. 

Yale  '97,  jo;  Harvard  '97,  4.  At  New 
Haven,  December  2d . 

Harvard  had  four  'Varsity  players,  Yale  one. 
Before  the  game  the  odds  were  two  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  crimson.  The  Harvard  men  had 
scarcely  played  together  while  the  Yale  men, 
under  the  able  coaching  of  Dyer,  had  attained 
great  skill  in  team-play.  For  Yale,  Murphy  at 
tackle  put  up  the  best  game  ;  though  Chadwick 
at  guard  broke  through  excellently.  Cochrane 
made  a  punt  of  70  yards,  and  Pond  carried  the 
ball  75  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Harvard's 
weak  point  was  at  right-tackle,  through  which 
most  of  Yale's  gains  were  made.  The  single 
touchdown  was  scored  by  Weld  in  a  final  rally 
only  fifteen  seconds  before  time  was  called. 
The  score  : 

Harvard.  Positions.  Yale. 

Barton left-end- right Hinkev 

Connor left-tackle-right Judd 

Shaw . . . .- left-guard-right Sturgis 

Shea centre —  Campell 

Lamber right-guard-left Chadwick 

Scanell right-tackle-left Murphy 

Stevenson right-end-left Bass 

Beale quarter-back Fincke 

Wrightington I  half .backs  I ,  ■  ■   •  Jerrems 

Dunlop £•  nair  oacKS  -j pond 

Lovering  (Weld) full-back Cochrane 

Touchdowns— Jerrems,  4  ;  Murphy,  Pond,  Weld. 
Goals— Cochrane,  3.  Umpire — Kent  Hubbard  of  Trin- 
ity.   Referee— A.  Stearns  of  Amherst. 

John  Corbin. 

football  in  the  south. 

In  the  South  the  season  closed  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  far  in  the  lead.  On  Novem- 
ber 18th,  the  Virginians  defeated  the  hitherto 
strong  Georgetown  College  team  by  the  over- 
whelming score  of  58-0.  Then  they  met  the 
Naval  Academy  team  at  Annapolis,  on  Novem- 
ber 22d,  and  administered  a  defeat  of  12-0. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  Georgetown  had  beaten 
Virginia  28-24,  an(i  the  Naval  Academy  had 
beaten  her  28-0.  But  as  the  Virginians  knew 
they  had  not  been  in  playing  form  in  these  first 
games,  they  arranged  subsequent  dates  and, 
assisted  by  the  zealous  coaching  of  J.  Poe,  .re- 
trieved themselves.  In  the  opinion  of  local  ex- 
perts who  have  seen  the  Virginians  play  they 
occupied  about  sixth  place  among  Eastern  foot- 
ball teams  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  they  defeated  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  by  a  score  of  22-0. 
The  Institute  withdrew  from  the  field  before 
the  last  half  closed,  because  the  referee  gave 
the  University  the  ball  on  a  fumble.  Johnson, 
the  Virginia  half-back,  knocked  it  from  the 
hands  of  Coffein,  the  Institute  back,  and  then 
fell  on  it.  Whether  the  decision  was  correct  or 
not,  the  Institute  eleven  should  have  remem- 
bered that  having  consented  to  play  the  game 


under  Mr.  Lambeth,  as  referee,  they  were 
bound  to  abide  by  his  decisions,  or  be  guilty  of 
a  gross  discourtesy.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  in 
Richmond,  Va. ,  before  four  thousand  people, 
the  University  of  Virginia  played  against  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  South.  Virginia  went  into  the  game 
with  the  prestige  of  recently  defeating,  the 
Naval  Academy  by  a  score  of  12-0.  North 
Carolina  had  just  been  defeated  by  Lehigh,  on 
Manhattan  Field,  by  a  score  of  34-0.  It  -was 
easy  to  guess  the  winner.  The  Virginians  won 
by  the  score  of  16-0,  and  stand  to-day  without 
a  peer  in  the  Southern  field. 

The  eleven  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

Price,  r.  e.;  Hicks,  r.  t.;  Penton  (Captain),  r.  g.; 
Early,  c;  Massie,  /.  g. ;  Ramsburgh,  /.  t.;  Bowden,  /.  e.; 
Harper,    a.  b.;  Jones,  /.   //.  b.;  Johnson,    r.  h.  b.;    Pope, 

In  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  St. 
Albans  School  of  Virginia  met  the  Technolo- 
gical School  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  desperately 
fought  battle.  St.  Albans  won  by  the  score  of 
6-0.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  that  has 
yet  greeted  afoot-ball  game  in  the  South.  The 
battle  was  fought  in  the  Piedmont  Exposition 
Park,  and  four  to  five  thousand  people  packed 
the  stand  and  crowded  along  the  ropes.  The 
St.  Albans  players  were  much  lighter  men,  and 
won  by  superior  skill  and  pluck. 

Geo.  W.  Miles,  Jr. 

FOOTBALL    IN    THE    WEST. 

The  fact  that  the  game  is  young  in  the  West 
may  account  for  the  few  regularly  organized 
football  leagues  ;  for  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
satisfactory  means  of  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  the  elevens  with  a  view  to  classifica- 
tion. For  example,  Michigan,  the  largest  in- 
stitution in  the  West,  had  one  of  the  weakest 
teams  last  year,  and  was  beaten  by  several 
elevens  from  the  smaller  colleges  ;  while  this 
year  Baker  University,  though  a  small  institu- 
tion, has  an  eleven  which  could  hold  its  place 
in  the  fastest  company  in  the  West.  North- 
western University,  with  a  very  large  attend- 
ance, has  not  kept  pace  with  some  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  while  Purdue  and  Illinois, 
with  only  a  moderate  number  of  students,  have 
kept  in  the  fastest  company  to  be  found. 

Leagues  have  been  formed  on  a  territorial 
basis,  for  instance  State  leagues  ;  but  usually 
some  one  eleven  would  so  outclass  the  other 
members  of  the  league  as  to  have  a  compara- 
tive walk-away  with  the  championship,  which 
would  disrupt  the  league  for  the  next  year. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  Illinois  Inter-Collegi- 
ate Football  League  two  years  ago  when  Illi- 
nois captured  an  easy  championship  and  the 
league  did  not  survive.  Illinois  had  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Northwestern  Inter-Collegiate 
Football  League  the  next  year,  but  that,  did 
not  live  out  the  season.  The  colleges  of  Indi- 
ana have  been  more  successful  in  holding 
themselves  together,  perhaps  because  the 
honors  have  been  divided,  and  the  league, 
which  was  organized  when  the  game  first  ap- 
peared in  the  West,  remains  intact  with  the 
following  membership :  Purdue  (champions 
this  year),  De  Pauw,  Wabash,  Indiana,  and 
Butler.  The  so  called  "  Major  League,"  in- 
cluding Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Northwestern,  has  been  in  existence  two  years, 
but  has  not  been  as  successful  or  as  free  from. 
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disturbing  elements  as  the  planners  of  the 
league  had  expected.  Though  the  territorial 
feature  must  not  be  considered  entirely  in  the 
formation  of  a  league,  still  the  success  of  this 
association  has  shown  that  it  must  not  be  com- 
pletely ignored.  Minnesota's  great  distance 
from  the  other  members  of  the  association 
would  have  interfered  with  the  success  of  the 
league  even  if  the  members  had  been  on  an 
equality  so  far  as  their  playing  was  concerned, 
which  they  were  not,  for  Northwestern  has 
been  entirely  below  their  class.  Thus  far  all 
leagues  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  perhaps 
will  continue  so  until  it  is  possible  to  grade 
elevens  on  their  playing  merits,  and  form  asso- 
ciations on  this  basis. 

At  present  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
organize  a  big  league  of  the  strongest  elevens 
in  the  territory  around  Chicago,  embracing 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Purdue  and  Illinois. 
The  four  are  located  well  in  respect  to  each 
other,  and  are  generally  considered  to  be  in 
the  same  class  so  far  as  their  playing  is  con- 
cerned. A  triangular  league  of  the  three  Chi- 
cago institutions,  Chicago  University,  North- 
western and  Lake  Forest,  will  in  all  probability 
also  be  in  effect  next  season. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  persons  who 
have  followed  the  game  credits  Minnesota  with 
having  the  strongest  eleven  in  the  West.  As 
reported  last  month,  they  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Major  League. 

The  big  elevens  playing  in  the  territory 
around  Chicago  rank  this  year  in  about  this 
order :  Minnesota,  Michigan  or  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  or  Purdue,  Northwestern,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity or  Lake  Forest. 

Of  the  football  constituency  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Baker  Univer- 
sity, of  Baldwin,  Kan.,  has  without  doubt 
brought  out  the  strongest  eleven  this  year,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  Minnesota,  which  has  been 
classed  in  the  Chicago  territory.  Baker  de- 
feated Missouri  28-0,  took  the  championship  of 
Kansas  from  Kansas  University  by  a  score  of 
14-12,  played  Nebraska  to  a  stand-off  score  of 
10-10,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  annihilated 
the  Denver  Athletic  Club  32-0,  Denver  having 
previously  defeated  Iowa  58-0  ;  Missouri,  40-0. 
This  is  the  personnel  of  the  Baker  team  : 

Taylor,  r.  e.;  Farrar,  r.  t.;  Thomas,  r.  g.;  Pendleton, 
c;  Atherton,  /.  g.;  Fogle,  /.  t.;  Gaines,  /.  <?.,-  Allen,  q.  b.; 
Potter,  /.  h.  b.:  Heller,  r.  h.  b.;  Tonney,/.  b. 

This  Fall  there  has  been  such  a  large  number 
of  surprises  that  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
the  Western  enthusiast  was  ready  for  almost 
any  score.  Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  was 
the  record  of  the  Michigan  eleven  and  the  com- 
plete change  of  form  of  the  team.  They  opened 
the  season  with  a  strong  game,  showed  marked 
improvement  in  the  first  three  games,  but  then 
went  to  pieces  apparently,  and  were  beaten  by 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Chicago  University. 
A  week  later,  November  nth,  Michigan  ex- 
hibited a  complete  change  of  form  and  trounced 
Purdue,  which  had  a  record  of  no  games  lost 
for  two  seasons,  46-8,  and  two  days  later  de- 
feated De  Pauw  34-0.  On  November  18th, 
Michigan  met  Northwestern,  who  had  held 
Minnesota  to  a  14  score,  and  played  all  around 
them  :  score,  72-6.  In  the  week  following  Kan- 
sas, who  had  played  Minnesota  a  6-12  game, 
was  defeated  22-0  ;  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 


Chicago  University  eleven,  which  had  beaten 
Michigan  on  October  21st,  10-6,  was '  easily 
beaten  by  a  score  of  2S-10.  Michigan  had  a 
"beef"  team,  the  rush  line  averaging  189 
pounds,  the  team  176,  and  when  the  eleven  was 
coached  down  to  team  play,  their  beef  won 
out  against  the  lighter  teams.  The  Michigan 
eleven  lined  up  in  its  strongest  form  thus  : 

Aldrick,  ?-.  e.;  Villa,  r.  t.;  JJenniger,  r.  g.;  Smith,  c.s 
Hooper,  /.  g.;  Griffin,  /.  i.;  Senter,  /.  c;  Baird,  q.  b.: 
Dyer,  /.  k.  b.;  Ferbert,  r.  h.  b.;  Dygert,/".  b. 

The  Badgers  eleven  was  one  of  the  strongest, 
and  the  defeated  Michigan  team  was  practically 
the  same  as  played  such  a  winning  game  later 
in  the  season,  but  at  this  time  Wisconsin  was 
exhibiting  a  strategic  game  with  very  strong  de- 
fensive play.  Michigan  was  weak  in  defensive, 
and  Wisconsin  repeatedly  worked  her  ends  for 
heavy  gains.  This  weakness  Michigan  reme- 
died later.  The  score  was  :  Wisconsin,  38  ; 
Michigan,  14.     The  team  lined  up  thus  : 

Dickinson,  r.  e.;  Davis,  r.  t.;  Jacobs,  r.  g.;  Kull,  c; 
Bange,  l.g.;  Freeman,  /.  t.;  Sheldon,  /.  <?.,■  Lyman,  q.  6.- 
Nelson,  /.  h.  b.;  Carroll,  r.  h.  b.;  Richards,  f.  b. 

Henry  F.  Kendall 

WESTERN    INTERSTATE    FOOTBALL. 

The  Western  Interstate  University  Football 
Association  was  organized  in  the  Spring  of 
1892,  consisting  of  the  State  Universities  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The 
season  of  '92  resulted  in  complete  victory  for 
the  Kansas  team,  which  scored  48  points  to  her 
opponent's  8. 

In  the  season  just  past,  Kansas  and  Missouri 
tied  for  first  place,  with  two  games  won  and 
one  lost.  Iowa  and  Nebraska  each  won  one 
and  lost  two.  The  season  opened  in  Kansas 
City,  Nov.  4th,  with  a  game  between  Kansas  and 
Iowa,  which  resulted  in  a  score  of  35  to  24  for 
Kansas.  The  game  was  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
each  team  had  lamentably  weak  points  ;  Kansas 
in  the  line  and  Iowa  in  interference.  Iowa  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  bucking  the  line, 
while  Kansas  played  a  much  more  open  game. 
The  brilliant  work  for  Kansas  was  done  by  John- 
son, full-back,  who  kicked  one  goal  from  field, 
the  first  ever  allowed  in  the  West,  and  also 
punted  the  ball  for  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  ; 
and  by  Matteson,  left-tackle,  whose  interference 
and  tackling  were  splendid.  The  Iowa  team's 
best  work  was  done  by  Rodgers,  center,  and 
Myers,  left  half-back.  Both  sides  played  a 
better  offensive  than  defensive  game,  which 
accounts  for  the  large  score  on  both  sides. 

The  second  game  of  the  League  was  played 
at  Kansas  City,  November  nth,  between  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri.  Everything  up  to  this 
time  pointed  to  an  easy  victory  for  Nebraska, 
as  that  team  had  played  a  tie-game  with  the 
strong  Denver  Athletic  Club  team,  4  to  4,  which 
had  defeated  Kansas  24  to  12,  Iowa,  58  to  o, 
and  Missouri  40  to  o.  Nebraska  had  also  played 
a  tie-game  with  the  Baker  University  team, 
Baldwin,  Kan. ,  which  had  defeated  Kansas  14 
to  12,  and  Missouri  28  to  o.  The  game  with 
Missouri  was  a  complete  surprise,  resulting  in 
a  score  of  30  to  18  for  Missouri  Under  the 
coaching  of  Robinson  (Tufts,  '93),  Missouri  had 
made  wonderful  improvement  since  the  game 
with  the  Baker  team.  The  game  was  one  of 
the  fastest  ever  played  in  the  West,  the  men 
lined  up   quickly,  and  but  two  fumbles  were 
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made  throughout.  Missouri  made  most  of  her 
gains  by  long  runs  around  the  ends,  aided  by 
the  best  interference  yet  seen  in  the  Western 
League.  Nebraska  played  a  strong  offensive 
game,  and  their  superiority  in  weight  gave  them 
considerable  advantage  over  Missouri,  although 
Missouri  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  going 
through  the  Nebraska  line.  Nebraska's  defen- 
sive work  was  not  so  good  as  Missouri's.  The 
tackling  of  Nebraska  was  weak  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Flippin,  the  colored  left  half- 
back. Both  Missouri  and  Nebraska  violated 
the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Association  in  this 
game  by  playing  their  coaches. 

Kansas  played  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
on  November  18th,  and  won  by  a  score  of 
18  to  o.  Nebraska  played  good  football  and 
worked  hard,  but  depended  more  upon  brute 
strength  than  head-work.  Kansas'  great  lead 
was  doubtless  due  to  Johnson's  (Kansas'  full- 
back) ability  in  punting.  With  scarcely  any 
leeway  he  would  raise  the  ball  high  in  the  air 
and  send  it  down  the  field  for  from  forty  to 
seventy  yards,  while  the  end-men  would  down 
the  Nebraska  man  in  his  tracks  as  soon  as  he 
caught  the  ball.  This  game  was  the  best  all- 
round  playing  Kansas  had  done  yet  this  sea- 
son. Her  interference  was  excellent,  and  Ne- 
braska's line  was  struck  low  and  hard  for  good 
gains.  Nebraska  again  violated  the  rules  of  the 
Association  by  playing  her  coach,  Crawford. 

On  the  same  day,  Iowa  and  Missouri  played 
another  League  game  at  Iowa  City,  resulting 
in  victory  for  Iowa  by  a  score  of  34  to  18. 
Iowa  had  little  trouble  in  bucking  Missouri's 
line  for  good  gains,  and  in  circling  the  Miss- 
ouri ends.  Missouri  was  unable  to  get  through 
Iowa's  line,  but  made  good  gains  around  the 
■ends  aided  by  excellent  interference.  In  this 
game  Iowa  proved  her  superiority  in  the  line 
over  the  other  teams  of  the  Association,  espec- 
ially in  the  center. 

The  final  League  games  of  the  season  were 
played  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Iowa  vs.  Ne- 
braska, at  Omaha,  and  Kansas  vs.  Missouri,  at 
Kansas  City.  The  day  was  exceedingly  cold 
for  football  spectators,  the  mercury  at  Omaha 
standing  at  6  degrees  below  zero.  The  game 
at  Omaha  resulted  in  a  score  of  20  to  18  for  Ne- 
braska. Iowa  depended  on  mass  work,  and 
her  assaults  on  Nebraska's  line  were  always 
successful.  Nebraska  was  very  weak  on  defen- 
sive work,  but  her  open  work  was  splendid. 
Nebraska  won  through  superior  sprinting. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Iowa  :— Tyrrell,  r.  <?.,•  Van  Osterhaus,  r.  t.;  Pritchard, 
r.g.;  Rodgers,  c;  Engersoll,  /.  g.;  Aldrich,  /.  t.;  White, 
/.  e.;  Sawyer,  q.  b.;  Hess,  r.  h.  b.;  Myers, V.  h.  b.;  Elliot, 
J.  b.  (Capt.). 

NEBRASKA:-—  Shue,  r.  e.;  Whipple,  r.  t.;  Dim,  r.  g.; 
Hopewell,  c;  Wilson,  /.  g.;  Oury,  I.  t.;  Johnston,  /.  e.; 
Crawford,  q.  b.  (Capt.  and  Coach) ,-  J.  G.  Yont,  r.  k.  b.; 
Flippin,  /.  h.  b.;  A.  E.  Yont,/.  b. 

The  Kansas-Missouri  game  resulted  in  favor 
of  Missouri,  score,  12  to  4.  The  rivalry  between 
the  two  teams  had  been  increasing  and  each 
team  went  into  the  game  to  win.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  Missouri  was  the  weak- 
est team  in  the  Association,  but  through  good 
coaching  and  hard  work  has  become  one  of  the 
best.  Kansas  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fact 
that  her  players  had  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  game  with  Michigan  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day. Coleman,  Kansas'  center,  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  broken  nose,  but  played 


pluckily  until  near  the  close  of  the  game,  when 
his  nose  was  again  broken.  The  feature  of  the 
game  was  the  offensive  play  of  the  Missouri 
team.  The  Missouri  eleven  used  the  Pennsyl- 
vania interference  all  through  the  game.  Time 
after  time  it  netted  good  gains,  and  Kansas 
could  not  get  a  play  to  stop  it.  Missouri  played 
her  coach,  Robinson,  who  made  most  of  the 
gains.  Kansas  seemed  to  be  weak  in  head- 
work.  Both  teams  played  openly  and  rapidly. 
Missouri's  team  work  was  superior  to  that  of 
Kansas,  Kansas  having  to  depend  too  much 
upon  individual  players.  The  Kansas  team  re- 
ceived only  six  days'  coaching  during  the  en- 
tire season,  a  handicap  which  will  be  removed 
next  year.     The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Kansas:— Steinberger,  r.  e.;  Piatt,  r.  t.;  Griffiths,  r.g.; 
Coleman,  c;  Hamill,  l.g.;  Matteson,  /.  t.;  Shepard,  /.  <?.,■ 
Williamson,  q.  b.;  Champlin  (Capt.),  r.  h.  b.;  Shellen- 
barger,  /.  h.  b.;  Johnson,/",  b. 

MISSOURI:— Gibson,  r.  e.:  Pauley,  r.  t.  Wad.  Thomp- 
son, r.g.;  Thompson,  c;  Robinson  (Coach),  /.  g.;  Lat- 
timer,  /.  t.;  Gaines,  /.  e.;  Hill,  q.  b.;  Anderson,  r.  h.  b.; 
Harrison,  /.  /;.  b.;  Young,/,  b.  (Capt.). 

On  the  whole,  this  League  has  given  the 
most  closely  contested  games  of  any  Western 
association  ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  the  State  representative  in 
the  ' '  Big  League  "  did  not  capture  the  State 
championship.  Geo.  O.  Foster. 

ON    THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 

Berkeley,  6  ;  Stanford,  6.  At  San  Francisco, 
November  jot/i. 

The  game  was  played  in  ram  and  mud  so 
that  there  could  be  little  first-rate  play,  Berke- 
ley, if  either,  was  a  shade  better.  Her  eleven 
fumbled  less  and  showed  well-developed  inter- 
ference. Taylor's  neatness  in  handling  the 
ball  was  noticeable,  and  his  punting  undoubt- 
edly gained  the  touchdown.  Wilson  also  played 
a  good  game.  The  Stanford  line  was  weak, 
and  failed  to  block  on  Kennedy's  punts. 
Frankenheimer  was  the  bright  spot  in  Stan- 
ford's game.  His  plunging  was  splendid,  and 
he  tackled  hard,  low,  and  opportunely.  Last 
year's  game  was  also  a  tie,  10-10. 

Berkeley  scored  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half. 
Taylor  punted  from  Stanford's  25-yard  line  45 
yards,  and  Berkeley  secured  the  ball.  A  few 
more  rushes  brought  the  ball  to  Stanford's  10- 
yard  line.  Ransome  gained  7  yards  more 
and  then  plunged  through  McMillan  and  Coch- 
rane for  a  touchdown.  Stanford's  touchdown 
came  in  the  second  half.  Kennedy  gained  8 
yards  in  a  whirling  wedge,  and  another  wedge 
landed  the  ball  still  nearer  Berkeley's  goal. 
Yard  by  yard  Stanford  gained  until  less  than 
three  yards  remained.  A  wedge  play  brought 
the  ball  within  a  foot  of  the  line.  On  the  next 
play  Kennedy  was  sent  over. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Berkeley.  Positions.  Stanford. 

Sherman left-end-right Capt.  Wilson 

Smith  (Hunt) left-tackle-right. . ., Whitehouse 

R.  H.  Sherman, left-guard-right Burnett 

A.  Pierce  (Foltz) center P.  Downing 

Easton  A.  (Pierce) . right-guard-left McMill  an 

Burr right-tackle-left Cochrane 

Wilson  ...right-end-left C.  Downing 

Captain  Benson (  r,,1arf„r  j Code 

Wilder f  quarter  -j Harrelson 

Hilborn  (Taylor) left  half-back. .  ..Frankenheimer 

Ransome right  half Walton 

Hilborn  (Taylor) full-back Kennedy 

Umpire— George  C.  Carter  of  Seattle.  Referee— 
Hurd. 
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ATHLETICS. 


The  months  between  Fall  and  Spring  would 
have  been  widely  devoted  a  year  or  two  ago 
to  cross  country  runs  ;  but  during  the  present 
season  Winter  athletics  are  in  a  way  to  be 
limited  to  the  colleges — Princeton,  Yale,  Har- 
vard and  Cornell  —  where  from  a  dozen  to 
forty  men  follow  the  hares  weekly  during 
the  Fall.  Snow  is  no  impediment,  and  the 
crisp,  dry  weather  of  the  Fall  is  a  welcome 
stimulus. 

Many  a  man  who  has  trained  throughout  his 
college  career  for  the  cinder-track  races  in  the 
Spring  looks  back  at  these  runs  over  field  and 
meadow  as  to  the  happiest  hours  of  his  athletic 
experiences.     The  sunlight  of  the  open  fields  is 


like  no  sunlight  that  ever  warmed  a  city  street. 
The  air  one  breathes  with  panting  lungs  is 
better  than  wine  to  the  sluggard's  blood.  The 
hills  and  fields  a  runner  has  scrambled  over 
more  truly  belong  to  him  than  to  the  man  who 
holds  the  deeds.  The  races  of  the  cinder-track 
are  the  prose  of  athletics  ;  the  cross-country 
runs  are  the  poetry. 

It  is  therefore  the  greatest  pleasure  to  record 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  veterans 
of  the  New  York  clubs  of  harriers,  to  bring 
back  the  good  old  days.  It  only  remains  for 
the  younger  men  to  take  up  the  torch  they 
are  relighting  and  carry  it  down  through  the 
years.  John   Corbin. 


CYCLING. 


Has  the  era  of  cheaper  prices  arrived  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  interests  not  only  the 
trade,  but  every  individual  who  has  to  purchase 
wheels.  Ever  since  last  Summer  there  have 
been  rumors  in  the  air  that  the  price  on  high- 
grade  wheels  would  be  cut  down.  Indications 
certainly  have  been  that  way,  and  although 
careful  inquiry  among  the  trade  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  met  with  evasion,  there  has  been  an 
uneasiness  and  a  drift  in  their  conversation 
which  has  led  me  to  believe  that  a  moderate  cut 
would  be  made  in  the  price  of  high-grade  wheels 
in  1894.  It  has  been  an  open  secret  that  sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  have  had  conferences  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  but  nothing  has  been 
arranged  satisfactorily,  and  until  within  a  few 
days  I  have  been  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  the  big  manufacturers  would  do  in  this 
matter.  The  announcement  is  now  made  by 
the  Overman  Wheel  Company  that  they  pro- 
pose to  introduce  their  highest  grade  to  the 
riding  public  at  $125. 

Simultaneously  with  this  announcement  comes 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  tariff,  which, 
if  adopted,  will  place  the  duty  on  bicycles  back 
to  35  per  cent.  Both  of  these  factors  will  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  importing  trade.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  will  quite  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  retail  price  which  importers  will  have  to 
meet  if  the  high-grade  American  bicycle  manu- 
facturers adopt  the  uniform  price  of  $125.  It  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  if  the  tariff  is  not 
reduced,  importers  will  have  no  show  in  the 
American  market.  They  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  import  and  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.,  and 
retail  at  $125.  Even  with  the  prices  of  the 
American  bicycles  at  $135  and  $150,  the  high- 
grade  English  wheels  have  had  all  they  could 
do  to  hold  their  own  in  the  American  market  ; 
therefore,  with  prices  of  American  high-grade 
bicycles  at  $125,  and  with  the  possible  chance 
that  the  duty  will  not  be  reduced  to  35  per  cent. , 
the  outlook  for  the  English  makers  in  this  coun- 
try is  decidedly  dubious,  and,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  I  doubt  very  much  if  with  the  reduction 
to  35  per  cent.,  they  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
racket. 

While  on  this  subject  of  prices,  I  desire  to  re- 
iterate that,  taking  for  granted,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  the  prices  of  high-grade  wheels  have 
been   abnormally  high  heretofore,  the   claims 


made  by  riders  that  bicycles  could  be  built 
as  cheaply  as  sewing  machines  is  ridiculous. 
There  is  a  happy  medium,  and  when  a  man 
attempts,  in  his  argument,  to  compare  the  cost 
of  producing  a  sewing  machine  with  that  of  a 
bicycle,  he  might  as  well  compare  a  locomotive 
with  a  compass.  The  amount  of  twaddle  which 
has  been  advanced  as  argument  by  these 
champions  of  low  prices  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  them  do  not  know  what 
they  are  writing  about ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the* 
more  decided  and  exact  they  are  in  their  state-* 
ments,  the  more  they  display  their  ignorance. 

Johnson's  work  on  the  kite-shaped  track 
at  Independence  after  all  has  not  been  placed 
on  the  record  tablets  by  the  Racing  Board  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen.  They  do 
not  believe  in  kite-shaped  tracks  or  in  a  record- 
breaker  riding  behind  a  wind  shield  drawn  by 
a  running  horse.  I  must  say  I  think  they  are 
dead  right  in  their  decision,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  Racing  Board  go  a  step 
further,  and  not  accept  any  records  excepting 
those  made  in  competition.  I  know  this  sug- 
gestion will  raise  a  howl,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  some  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Racing  Board  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval.  If  needs  be,  let  there  be  two 
classes  of  so-called  records  ;  let  the  men  who 
ride  against  time  successfully  simply  be  cred- 
ited with  a  fterformci7ice,  but  let  the  man  who, 
in  competition  makes  the  best  time,  only  be 
credited  with  a  record.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  these  wonderful  performances  against 
time  are  looked  at  askance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  wheelmen ,  and  especially  are  the  makers 
of  rival  machines  apt  to  shake  their  heads  know- 
ingly when  any  particularly  fine  performance 
has  been  made  on  any  bicycle  not  manufact- 
ured by  themselves.  Personally,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  performances  at 
Springfield  and  every  other  well  managed  track 
are  honestly  conducted  and  carefully  timed,  yet 
I  am  none  the  less  in  favor  of  reserving  the 
word  record  for  performances  in  competition 
only.  I  do  not  expect  that  the  Racing  Board 
of  the  L.  A.  W.  will  take  up  this  suggestion  at 
present,  but  the  time  may  not  be  very  far  dis- 
tant when  they  will. 

Class  B  is  at  last  a  definite  probability. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Racing  Board  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  the  two-class  rule,  as 
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discussed,  be  recommended  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  adoption  until  January  i,  1894. 
The  question  now  remains  whether  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  adopt  the  rule.  It  has 
been  a  notorious  and  shameful  fact  that  during 
the  past  season  certain  men  have  been  riding 
as  amateurs  who  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  compete  as  such  ;  and  in  this  way  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  have  been  held  up  to 
much  deserved  ridicule.  I  have  no  patience 
with  an  organization  that  will  wink  at  violations 
of  its  rules.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no 
violations,  or  that  such  violations  could  not  be 
proved.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  single  individual  who  has 
watched  the  racing  season  just  passed,  who  can 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  members  of  a  certain 
racing  team,  for  instance,  were  not  under  the 
pay  of  a  certain  well-known  house.  We  do 
not  blame  the  members  of  that  team  so  much 
as  we  do  the  L.  A.  W.  for  countenancing 
things  which  prevailed  during  the  past  sea- 
son. It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Racing  Board 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  Class  B,  but  the 
League  at  large  was  shocked  at  the  suggestion, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  at  Philadelphia  the  feel- 
ing was  so  intensely  against  it  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond had  to  give  way,  and  withdraw  his  pro- 
position for  a  Class  B  until  such  time  as  the 
League  was  ripe  for  it.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
League  to  acknowledge  another  class. 

The  general  elections  in  the  divisions  last 
month  broil  ght  out  heated  contest  in  only  two 
of  the  States.  Massachusetts  elected  Chief  Con- 
sul Pei-kins  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Howard 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  vote  being 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  old  ticket  over  the 
new  one,  with  Mr.  Dean  at  the  head.  In  Michi- 
gan the}7  are  all  snarled  up  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Griffith  was  nominated,  and  received  the  greater 
number  of  votes,  but  when  the  result  was  known, 
it  was  claimed  that  Mr  Griffith,  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  and  while  the  election  was  in 
progress,  was  not  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  that  therefore  his  election  was  null  and 
void.  The  facts,  however,  are,  that  previous 
to  the  announcement  of  the  result,  and  before 
the  votes  were  counted  or  all  in,  Mr.  Griffith 
had  renewed  his  membership  in  the  League, 


and  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment he  was  a  member  in  good  standing. 

The  annual  show  held  in  London,  the  Stan- 
ley Show,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  events  in 
cycledom.  The  one  which  has  just  taken  place 
is  the  eighteenth  annual,  and  a  careful  review 
of  the  exhaustive  reports  which  reach  me  in 
the  English  cycling  press  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  which  is  new  under  the 
sun.  One  feature  will  be  of  interest  as  bear- 
ing out  my  prophecy  of  a  year  ago  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  geared  ordinary  or  front- 
driving  safety.  I  never  have  believed  that 
this  machine  would  meet  with  the  unqualified 
success  which  its  friends  prognosticated  during 
the  seasons  of  '92  and  '93.  Last  year  at  the 
show  there  was  scarcely  a  maker  who  did,  not 
exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  the  front 
driver,  while  this  year,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  it, 
the  front  driving-machine  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
rear  driving  safety  has  the  field  to  itself.  In 
construction  the  '94  patterns  vary  very  little 
from  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  during 
the  past  year.  The  only  difference  of  impor- 
tance is  a  decided  tendency  to  use  a  larger  tub- 
ing. It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
larger  tube  with  a  smaller  gage  is  stronger  than 
the  same  weight  of  metal  in  smaller  tubing,  and 
as  far  as  appearance  goes  the  larger  tube  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  machine.  In 
the  pneumatics  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  ; 
attempts  are  still  being  made  all  along  the  line 
to  produce  devices  which  will  prevent  punc- 
ture and  minimize  the  chances  for  bursting. 
The  result  is  that  a  great  many  puncture-proof 
devices  were  shown,  some  of  them  having  real 
merit,  while  others,  those  especially  where 
metal  is  used,  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  inapt  when 
thoroughly  tested. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  riders  of  the  '94  wheel 
will  find  very  little  difference  in  their  mount 
over  that  of  1893.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  radical  changes  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Unless  some  entirely  new  principle  of  propulsion 
is  discovered,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  there  re- 
mains very  little  to  be  done  to  produce  the  ab- 
solutely perfect  safety.  The   Prowler. 


FENCING. 


On  the  20th  of  November  the  Fencers'  Club 
threw  wide  the  door  of  its  new  home  at  37 
West  Twenty-second  street,  into  which  it  moved 
last  May  from  8  West  Twenty-eighth  street. 
This  was  the  first  reception  for  gentlemen  held 
during  the  season  1 893-1 894,  and  was  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Louis  Vauthier,  of  Paris,  who  was  en- 
gaged last  Summer  as  instructor  in  fencing,  to 
take  the  place  of  M.  Gignac,  now  practicing  in 
Chicago.  Up  to  the  present,  the  club  has  had 
four  instructors.  Capt.  Hippolyte  Nicolas  was 
the  first,  who  instructed  and  superintended  the 
club  from  its  foundation  in  1883,  until  he  re- 
signed at  the  end  of  1889.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Armand  Jacoby,  who  left  after  two 
years,  going  to  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
where  he  is  still  instructor.  M.  Gignac  was 
the  third  instructor. 

M.  Gouspy,  maitre  d'armes  at  the  Racket  and 
Tennis  Clubs,  and  M.  Jacoby,  were  invited  to 


cross  foils  with  the  new  comer.  Only  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Fencers'  Club  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form :  Messrs.  Charles  Tatham,  Dr.  Claiborne, 
William  S.  O'Connor,  F.  Coudert,  Jr.,  C.  C. 
Nadal  and  A.  Z.  Post.  M.  Charles  de  Kay 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  a  glove-fitting 
and  very  extraordinary  costume.  Messrs.  Dr. 
Hammond,  Richard,  Schaw  and  Bothner  had 
been  invited  to  fill  the  programme  ;  also  the 
young  and  promising  Louis  Senac,  who  had  a 
very  lively  bout  with  Martin  Capdevielle,  pro- 
vost of  the  club.  Japan  furnished  a  represent- 
ative, who  gave  a  burlesque,  although  skillful 
illustration  of  Japanese  staff  practice. 

Cavallieri  Pini,  Greco  and  Pessina,  the  great 
Italian  champion  fencers,  were  present.  They 
witnessed  the  assauts  d'armes,  and,  no  doubt, 
saw  plainly  enough  why  their  challenges  sent 
to  all  fencers  of  New  York,  professionals  or  am- 
ateur champions,  have  not  been  accepted. 
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Still,  Professor  Gouspy  and  M.  Bothner,  mem- 
"bers  of  the  New  York  Turn  Verein,  did  some 
very  creditable  work.  M.  Gouspy  had  by  far 
the  best  of  M.  Vauthier,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  Fencers'  Club. 
The  bout  between  Vauthier  and  Jacoby  was 
not  remarkable. 


There  is  much  talk  of  a  great  assaut  d'armes 
to  be  organized  by  the  Italian  champions,  Pini, 
Greco  and  Pessina,  for  the  8th  or  9th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  difficulty  will  be  in  obtaining  entries 
from  among  American  fencers.  Who  among 
the  professionals  of  this  city  will  dare  to  par- 
ticipate ?  The  Captain. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In  a  recent  Record  I  spoke  favorably  of 
amidol  as  a  developing  agent,  but  it  has  one 
fault  which  prevents  its  readily  lending  itself 
to  the  two-solution  method  of  development,  and 
consequently  those  who  practice  tentative  and 
selective  development,  the  only  kind  worthy 
of  the  name,  must  employ  the  amidol  dry, 
which  implies  a  trained  power  of  guessing  or  a 
troublesome  application  to  scales  and  weights. 

By  "tentative"  I  mean  the  feeling  of  one's 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  espec- 
ially when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  exposure,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
necessary  proportions  of  reducer  and  acceler- 
ator. "Selective"  implies  the  adjusting  of 
those  proportions  so  as  to  produce  any  particu- 
lar result — a  brilliant  negative  with  strong  con- 
trasts, or  one  soft  and  full  of  detail. 

The  more  recently  introduced  metol,  while 
much  less  soluble  than  amidol,  possesses  all 
its  good  qualities,  and  in  addition,  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  two-solution  system,  as,  in 
conjunction  with  sodium-sulphite  it  gives  a 
practically  permanent  solution.  The  following 
formulae,  judiciously  employed,  and  no  formula 
is  of  much  value- unless  so  used,  will  be  found 
satisfactory  : 

No.  1. — Metol,  yi  oz. ;  Sodium  Sulphite,  2  oz. ; 
Water,  20  oz. 

No.  2. — Sodium  Carbonate,  4  oz. ;  Water, 
20  oz. 

No.  3. — Acid  Citric,  1  oz.;  Water,  10  oz. 

The  formulas  are  calculated  in  ounces  to  save 
the  trouble  of  weighing  grains.  The  ordinary 
avoirdupois  ounce  will  do  ;  indeed,  as  a  rule, 
formulae  are  indicative  rather  than  imperative, 
so  that  in  most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine 
whether  it  be  an  ounce  of  437.5  or  of  480  grains. 

For  anything  like  correct  exposures,  one  part 
■each  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  six  parts  of  water, 
will  make  an  excellent  developer,  and  for  over 
or  under  exposures  anything  from  four  to  ten 
parts  of  water  may  be  employed. 

Eromide  does  not  restrain  metol  so  satisfac- 
torily as  the  sodium  citrate  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  No.  3,  and  so  when  a  restrainer  is 
required,  either  in  consequence  of  serious  over- 
exposure or  to  produce  greater  contrast,  a  few 
drops  of  it — say  four  or  five  to  each  ounce — 
should  be  added  to  the  developer. 

In  a  previous  Record  I  gave  an  account  of 
Warnerke's  method  of  developing  prints  on 
gelatine-chloride  paper,  a  process  which,  in  the 
hands  of  many,  gave  beautiful  results,  but 
which  with  some  was  uncertain  and  irregular 
in  its  action.  Since  then  the  Paget  Plate  Com- 
pany have  made  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
method  by  a  preliminary  soaking  in  potassium 
bromide,  thereby  making  the  process  as  certain 
and  as  much  under  control  as  ordinary  print- 
ing out. 

The  method  may  be  outlined  thus :  The 
papers  I  have  experimented  with  are  "  Solio," 


"  Kloro,"  and  Gilbert's  "Reliable,"  and,  of 
course,  can  only  speak  confidently  of  them,  but 
I  believe  that  any  of  the  so-called  "Aristo" 
family  will  be  found  amenable  to  development. 
Print  until  there  is  a  decided  trace  of  the  image, 
or  as  much  deeper  as  you  like,  as  the  deeper  the 
printing  the  less  time  will  be  occupied  in  de- 
velopment, although  the  results  will  be  identi- 
cal With  an  ordinary  negative,  in  diffused 
light,  I  find  one  minute  quite  sufficient.  Wash 
in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  and  immerse 
for  about  five  minutes  in  a  from  five  to  ten 
grain  solution  of  potassium  bromide  ;  wash 
again  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  develop 
to  the  extent  desired,  as  the  loss  in  the  fixing- 
bath  is  but  trifling. 

The  Paget  Company  recommend  a  weak 
hydroquinone  developer,  but  I  find  metol  an- 
swers admirably.  Of  the  above  formulae  take 
one  part  each  of  1  and  2,  half  a  part  of  3,  and 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  water.  After  develop- 
ment wash  well,  and  tone  and  fix  in  the  ordinary 
way,  either  in  separate  solutions  or  the  com- 
bined bath,  and  wash  thoroughly  as  usual. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  cannot  find  time  for 
even  the  short  exposures  during  the  day,  may 
produce  equally  fine  prints  by  artificial  light ;  a 
few  inches  of  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon  burned 
before  the  printing  frame  being  sufficient  to 
form  the  necessary  image. 

Those  also  who  make  lantern-slides  will  find 
the  metol  developer  suitable.  The  strength 
should  be  something  between  that  for  paper 
and  that  for  negatives,  and  containing  a  little 
of  the  restrainer  ;  and  I  would  like  here  to  em- 
phasize the  too-often  neglected  fact  that  in  slide 
exposure  and  development  there  is  not  the  lati- 
tude that  may  be  allowed  with  negatives.  The 
developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the 
exposure  adjusted  so  as  to  suit  it  perfectly,  for 
by  no  method  of  giving  and  taking  can  perfect 
freedom  from  fog,  sufficient  contrast,  delicate 
detail,  and  transparent  shadows  be  obtained. 

This  Record  would  hardly  be  complete  with- 
out some  notice  of  the  increasing  interest  that 
has  been  shown  during  the  past  month  in  the 
Lippmann-Lumiere  so-called  process  of  photog- 
raphy in  natural  colors. 

An  extremely  thin,  almost  transparent  gela- 
tino-bromide  plate  is  rendered  orthochromatic, 
and  exposed  to  the  light  reflected  from  a  colored 
object  for  the  necessary  time,  it  may  be  many 
minutes.  The  plate  is  in  a  cell,  or  itself  forms 
one  side  of  a  cell  filled  with  mercury,  in  contact 
with  the  film,  so  that  exposure  is  made  through 
the  glass.  The  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  film  are  reflected  back  by  the  mercury,  and, 
meeting  the  direct  rays  in  the  thickness,  or 
body  of  the  thin  film,  hiterference  takes  place, 
producing  colors  as  in  motker-of -pearl,  or  the 
soap-bubble  film  ;  generally,  although  not 
always  or  necessarily,  the  same  as  the  colors  of 
the  direct  light.     The  colors  thus  produced  can 
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be  seen  only  when  the  plates  and  the  eye  are 
at  a  certain  angle  to  each  other,  but  as  I  saw  at 
Chicago,  it  is  possible  to  project  them  on  the 
lantern-screen,  when  they  are  seen  as  an  ordi- 
nary colored  picture.  The  optical  arrangement 
in  Chicago  was  imperfect,  so  that  the  experi- 
ment was  only  partially  successful  ;  but  they 
were  much  more  successfully  shown  at  the 
recent  photographic  congress  in  London. 

The  Lumiere  pictures  are  about  2^  x  2% 
inches,  and  by  means  of  the  electric-light  were 
enlarged  on  the  screen  to  about  three  or  four 
feet,  and,  of  course,  were  received  with  great 
admiration  and  applause. 

So  far,  so  well.  It  is  probably  the  most 
wonderful  discovery  that  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  photography  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  admira- 
tion it  is  getting.  But  with  the  less  scientific  of 
the  people,  and  even  some  of  the  editors  of 
photographic  literature,  the  admiration  is  taking 
an   altogether    wrong    direction,    one    of    the 


latter  having  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  pho- 
togaphy  in  natural  colors  to  be  un  fait 
accompli. 

But  if  any  of  my  readers  have  been  dreaming 
of  inventing  a  system  of  photography  in  natural 
colors,  or  working,  or  thinking  of  sometime 
beginning  to  work  in  that  very  desirable  direc- 
tion, let  me  assure  them  that  they  are  not  yet 
in  any  degree  forestalled.  The  Lippman- 
Lumiere  method  has  not  brought  us  one  step 
nearer  to  the  great  desideratum  ;  the  problem  is 
yet  unsolved,  and  both  fame  and  fortune  await 
him  who  will  solve  it. 

Two  of  the  great  American  annuals  are  out. 
and  the  third  will  be  published  before  this 
meets  the  eye  of  the  readers.  Although  the 
various  journals  keep  us  fairly  abreast  of  the 
times,  the  amateur  who  is  fully  and  fairly 
worthy  of  the  name  should  read  all  that  is 
written  on  his  favorite  subject,  and  there  is 
much  in  the  annuals  that  he  will  be  the  better 
of  knowing.      Verb  sap.  Jay  See. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


Trap-shooting  flourishes  in  many  a  sporting 
center  these  bracing  winter  days,  and  "  races" 
for  lucre,  love,  or  marbles,  are  popular  with  the 
keen  fellows  who  never  lose  the  itching  of  the 
trigger-finger.  This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  for 
trap-shooting  at  live  birds  and  "inanimates," 
coaxes  men  out  into  the  pure,  healthful  air  and 
favors  sportsmanlike  rivalry  and  friendly  inter- 
course. These  are  all  likely  to  benefit  a  hard- 
worked  mortal,  who  can  hardly  pick  up  any- 
thing harmful  during  his  sport.  The  only  pos- 
sible evils  I  can  think  of  in  connection  with 
trap-shooting  are,  first,  too  much  fluid  refresh- 
ment in  the  club-house,  and,  second,  too  big  en- 
trance money  to  fatten  sweeps.  Neither  of 
these  disagreeable  features  (nor  too  much  bet- 
ting) should  ever  be  prominent  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  gentlemen-sportsmen.  Both  will  surely 
provide  merited  punishment  for  their  abuse. 
The  former  causes  "  unaccountables,"  which 
make  duck-eggs  in  a  chap's  score,  and  too 
many  unpleasant  disputes  and  disagreements 
foreign  to  the  sportsman's  manly,  fair-play 
code,  have  followed  the  swallowing  of  just  one 
too  many  measures  of  mischief-working 
"  wheat-sap."  A  "  nip  "  when  one  is  chilled  is 
all  right,  but  nothing  approaching  foolish  use 
of  the  comforter  should  be  tolerated.  The  sec- 
ond evil,  too  big  entrance  money,  is  more  com- 
mon than  it  should  be,  and  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Men  whose  hearts  are  in  their  sport,  do 
not  require  the  stimulus  of  big  purse,  or  heavy 
wager,  to  perfect  their  enjoyment.  The  same 
men  can  play  whist  night  after  night  for  fun, 
or  a  few  dimes,  or  play  billiards  for  the  price 
of  the  game.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
trap-shooting  should  be  made  expensive  to 
losers  as  it  too  frequently  is.  The  great  major- 
ity of  gun  clubs  have  a  percentage  of  poor 
members  who  are  compelled  to  look  sharply 
into  the  matter  of  expenditures.  When  such 
men  have  paid  for  their  shooting  outfits  and 
their  club's  dues,  their  outlay  has  only  fairly 
commenced.  To  enjoy  trap-shooting,  a  man 
must  lay  off  half  a  day  now  and  then,  and  his 
time  is  worth  something.  He  must  buy  shells 
and  ammunition,  which  represents  from  two  to 
three  cents  a  shot,  and  he  must  pay  for  his 
birds — a  trifle  apiece  for  inanimates,  but  quite  a 


sum  for  live  pigeons.  Added  to  this  is  his  fre- 
quently too  heavy  "entrance"  before  he  can 
compete  in  a  "race."  All  these  items  added 
together  make  a  sum  which  plenty  of  active,, 
useful  members  of  gun  clubs  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  a  half-day's  amusement.  These  mem- 
bers might  develop  into  clinking  good  shots,  if 
they  got  sufficient  practice,  and  the  only  way 
to  encourage  them  and  coax  them  to  regular 
work  at  the  traps  is  to  cut  down  expenses  to 
the  last  possible  cent.  Regular  club  shoots 
for  trophies,  to  be  won  under  conditions  which 
give  all  hands  fair  play,  are  excellent,  as  for 
these  each  man  may  have  several  "  races"  for 
the  bare  cost  of  "shells  and  birds.  Little 
"sweeps"  wherein  the  winner  can  only  pull 
out  a  trifle  more  than  his  actual  expenses,  are 
also  good,  as  they  afford  practice  in  company 
and  are  just  as  interesting  to  genuine  sports- 
men as  if  big  money  was  up.  The  first  object 
of  a  legitimate  gun  club  should  be  to  encourage 
sportsmanship,  marksmanship,  and  game  pro- 
tection, and  incidentally,  the  protection  of  such 
members  who  may  be  "game"  enough  to 
stand  a  fleecing  by  money-hunters  who  seek 
just  that  kind  of  game.  A  man  who  goes  to 
the  score  against  fellow-clubmen  for  the  money 
he  can  rake  out  of  their  pockets  is  not  a  desir- 
able member  for  any  club,  yet  many  a  sports- 
man knows  this  man  too  well.  Big  sweeps  and 
big  purses  only  encourage  the  trap-sharp,  and 
while  working  no  good  to  the  cause,  they  may 
do  much  evil.  All  the  sharp  practices  of  "trap- 
and-handle,"  the  tricks  of  "  pulling,"  the  bluff 
and  talk  behind  the  score  to  rattle  the  shooter, 
the  unsportsmanlike  challenging  of  birds  when 
the  challenger  knows  he  is  wrong,  have  no 
place  in  the  amusement  of  gentlemen.  They 
are  the  tricks  of  the  man  who  wants  the  money 
if  he  can  possibly  get  it  ;  who  will  best  his  op- 
ponent and  shake  his  nerve  by  them  rather 
than  by  fair  shooting  and  generous  rivalry  ; 
but  they  are  never  resorted  to  unless  too  much 
money  is  depending  on  an  event.  The  moral 
is,  shoot  for  love  of  shooting,  gentlemen,  and 
just  enough  cash  to  allow  the  poorest  to  enter. 
Apropos  of  trap-shooting.  When  are  sports- 
men going  to  rise  in  their  might  against  the 
practice  of  holding  the  gun  to  the  shoulder, 
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when  the  trap  is  pulled?  This  is  an  innovation 
since  my  foot  was  at  score,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  the  new  position  has  been  allowed  so  long. 
What  is  the  sense  of  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  trick 
of  the  professional  or  semi-professional,  to  in- 
sure "  straight  strings,"  and  nothing  more. 
What's  the  use  of  a  lot  of  "straight  strings" 
when  a  crowd  of  "  cracks  "  get  together?  They 
only  necessitate  the  shooting-off  of  wearisome 
ties.  Is  it  sportsmanlike  ?  It  is  not  the  popular 
style  in  the  field  in  shooting  game,  so  why 
should  it  be  allowed  at  the  traps?  It  scores 
birds,  maybe,  but  what's  the  difference  to  the 
winner  if  he  misses  two  in  twenty,  and  the 
next  man  to  him  misses  four  ?  He  wins  by  his 
skill,  anyway,  and  he  stands  less  chance  of 
being  tied  under  the  old-fashioned  rule  of 
"below  the  elbow,"  for  lots  of  men  are  much 
surer  under  the  new  rule.  I  don't  believe  in 
levelling  the  gun  before  the  word  "  pull  ;"  it's 
no  practical  use  anywhere  save  at  the  traps, 
where  I  believe  the  conditions  should  be  as  like 
as  possible  to  those  governing  field  work.  Be- 
sides, under  the  old  rule,  skill  and  practice  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  getting  into  position  and 
bringing  the  gun,  as  in  field-shooting,  truly  and 
swiftly  to  the  shoulder.  Under  the  new  rule, 
this  skill,  which  so  often  does  the  crack  shot 
useful  service  in  the  field,  is  valueless.  It 
should  not  be  lost  merely  for  the  sake  of  rapid 
fire  and  "  straight  strings."  I'd  sooner  s'ee  a 
man  miss  five  in  twenty  and  hold  well  down, 
than  see  him  take  the  "  whole  shooting  match  " 
in  this  mongrel  afraid-to-give-a-bird-a-sho\v 
fashion  !     I  have  twice  seen  men  in  the  field 


level  their  guns  before  the  birds  flushed  ahead 
of  the  dog.  In  the  first  instance  I  eyed  the 
duffer  in  amazement.  My  dog  was  ahead  of 
him  pointing  a  quail,  and  first  I  thought  the 
dog  would  die,  then  I  thought  I'd  die  myself 
from  a  cause  other  than  lead.  The  quail — 
and  mercifully,  the  dog,  both  escaped,  though 
the  shot  stormed  close  to  my  pointer's  head. 

On  the  second  occasion  a  "  chicken  "  was  the 
game,  and  the  dog  pointed  it  grandly.  The 
man  with  me  sidled  along  crab-fashion,  with 
his  gun  levelled,  and  just  for  fun  I  edged  off  to 
one  side,  and  when  near  enough  to  the  dog 
"set"  in  old  trap  style.  Up  roared  an  old 
"  solitary,"  and  I  nailed  him  plump  before  my 
comrade  could  poke  round  and  find  the  mark. 
I  asked  this  man  why  he  held  his  gun  so,  and 
he  replied,  "  It's  surer  and  quicker  " — then  he 
thought  a  minute  of  the  result  and  finally 
laughed.  Imagine  a  man  wanting  to  be 
"  quicker  "  on  a  poor  old  duffer  of  a  "  chicken  " 
during  the  lawful  season  !  When  I  first  tried 
' '  chickens  "  I  was  fresh  from  a  long  course  of 
sprouts  with  quail  in  heavy  cover,  and  was  far 
too  quick  for  the  slower  birds.  After  I  had 
blown  a  few  into  useless  fragments,  a  comrade 
called  me  to  account  and  insisted  that  I  carry 
my  gun  triggers  up,  on  my  right  shoulder  as  he 
invariably  did.  The  first  trial  proved  that 
' '  chickens  "  gave  plenty  of  time  and  cured  me 
of  too  rapid  shooting.  This  being  "quicker" 
at  the  traps  savors  of  catching  a  bird  by  trick- 
shooting,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  for 
one  infinitely  prefer  the  old-fashioned  sports- 
manlike position.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


Dog  men  were  justly  gleeful  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  Field  Trial  Club's 
third  annual  events,  run  at  Bicknell,  Ind. 
The  great  field  of  starters,  seventy  in  all,  did 
high-class  work  to  the  delight  of  crowds  of 
spectators.  The  warm  weather  and  limited 
grounds  were  against  the  dogs,  but  the  candi- 
dates, notably  the  pointers,  performed  nobly. 

In  the  Pointer  Derby  thirteen  rat-tails  com- 
peted. That  clinking  good  dog,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Gray's  liver  and  white  Strideaway  (King  of 
Kent — Pearl's  Dot)  won  first  in  decisive  fash- 
ion. He  was  handled  by  his  owner.  He  also 
won  the  Absolute  Derby,  stamping  himself  the 
best  young  pointer  seen  for  some  time.  Sec- 
ond honors  fell  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Kerr's  liver  and 
white  dog  Little  Ned  (Ridgeview  Dazzle — Kate 
Claxton),  and  third  to  Charlottesville  Field  Trial 
Kennel's  1.  and  w.  bitch  Selah  (Rip  Rap — Dolly). 

In  the  Setter  Derby  Avent  and  Thayer's  b. 
w.  and  t.  dog  Topsy's  Rod  (Roderigo — Topsy 
Avent)  won  first  by  high-class  work  ;  Messrs. 
Hunter's  o.  and  w.  bitch  Daisy  Hunter  II.  (An- 
tonio— Daisy  Hunter)  was  second  ;  and  third 
was  divided  by  Manchester  Kennel  Company's 
1.  and  w.  bitch  Callie  White  (Gath's  Mark — 
Georgia  Belle),  Mr.  P.  T.  Madison's  b.  w.  and 
t.  dog  Rodrigo  (Antonio — Nellie  Hope),  and 
Mr.  B.  W.  Butterfield's  b.  and  w.  dog  Flying 
Jib  (Max  Noble — Daisy  Belton).  These  win- 
ners are  all  remarkably  good  puppies,  especially 
Topsy's  Rod.  Though  defeated  in  the  Abso- 
lute by  Strideaway,  he  ran  a  great  heat,  the 
brace  being  as  good  as  ever  ran  a  Derby  Abso- 
lute in  this  country. 


Twenty  of  the  twenty-nine  entries  for  the 
All-age  Pointer  Stake  started.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Houston's  1.  and  w.  dog  Franklin  (Robin 
Adair— Blossom)  won  first ;  Mr.  T.  T.  Ash- 
ford's  b.  and  w.  dog  Kent  Elgin  (King  of  Kent 
— Vera  Bang)  won  second  ;  and  Little  Ned 
(second  in  Pointer  Derby)  won  third. 

The  All-Age  Setter  Stake,  and  Absolute, 
were  won  by  Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t. 
dog  Chevalier  (Jean  Val  Jean — Lucy  Avent) ; 
T.  Goodman's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Dan's  Lady 
(Dan  Gladstone — Lily  Burgess)  won  second  ; 
and  Manchester  Kennel's  1.  and  w.  dog  Gleam's 
Sport  (Vanguard — Georgia  Belle)  third. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Damon,  proprietor  of  the  Meadow 
City  Kennels,  Northampton,  Mass.,  has  pur- 
chased the  pointer  Strideaway,  winner  of  the 
Pointers'  Derby  and  the  Absolute,  at  United 
State  trials,  at  Bicknell,  Ind. 

Some  excellent  work  marked  the  New  Eng- 
land Beagle  Club's  field  trials,  held  at  Oxford, 
Mass.  The  arrangements  were  good  and  rab- 
bits proved  plentiful: 

The  Derby,  for  dogs  and  bitches  fifteen  inches 
and  under,  whelped  on  or  after  January  i,  1892, 
was  won  by  H.  A.  P.  Smith's  Louie  Fitz  Lee 
(Fitzhugh  Lee — Maid);  Thos.  Shallcross's  Buck- 
shot (Dave — Daisy),  second  ;  Rockland  Beagle 
Kennel's  Blanche  (Frank  Forest— Ina),  third; 
and  H.  S.  Joslin's  Jean  Val  Jean  (Chubb — Mys- 
tic II.)  reserve. 

Class  A — for  dogs  and  bitches,  all  ages,  fifteen 
inches  and  over  thirteen  inches,  not  placed  first 
in  any  field  trial  class  :  Glenrose  Beagle  Ken- 
nel's   Gipsy  A  (Kenneally's  Lee — Tone),  first  ; 
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Forest  Beagle  Kennel's  Vick  R.  (Fitzhugh  Lee 
—Nell),  second  ;  H.  A.  P.  Smith's  Louie  Fitz 
Lee,  third;  and  E.  O.  Cornforth's  Kitty  (Rowdy 
— Music),  reserve. 

Class  B — dogs  and  bitches,  all  ages,  thirteen 
inches  and  under,  not  placed  first  in  any  field 
trial  class:  A.  D.  Fiske's  Lady  Novice  (The  Ram- 
bler— Lady  Vic),  first ;  Forest  Beagle  Kennel's 
Gipsy  Forest  (Frank  Forest — Sue  Forest),  sec- 
ond; Rockland  Beagle  Kennel's  Lou  (Keno — 
Fly),  third ;  and  Middleton  Kennel's  Adam 
(Sport — Trill),  reserve. 

Class  C — bassets  and  dachshundes,  all  ages  : 
Only  one  entry,  Glenrose  Beagle  Kennel's  Ro- 
deur  (Mauprat — Lottie). 

Champion  Class — thirteen  to  fifteen  inches, 
dogs  and  bitches,  all  ages,  placed  first  in  any 
open  class  :  Forest  Beagle  Kennel's  June  Rose 
(Frank  Forest — Juno  II.),  first ;  Glenrose  Bea- 
gle Kennel's  Gipsy  A,  reserve. 

Champion  Class" — thirteen  inches  and  under  : 
B.  S.  Turpin's  Clyde  (Frank  Forest— Sue  For- 
est), first ;  same  owner's  Belle  Ross  (Ross  W. — 
Cricket),  reserve. 

Special  prizes — most  musical  voice  :  Rock- 
land Beagle  Kennel's  Jack  Bannerman  ;  accur- 
ate trailing,  Forest  Beagle  Kennel's  June  Rose  ; 
effective  ranging,  H.  A.  P.  Smith's  Louie  Fitz 
Lee  ;  stylish  working,  T.  Shallcross's  Buckshot ; 
best  starter,  Louie  Fitz  Lee  ;  sustained  speed, 
Louie  Fitz  Lee  ;  Derby  entry,  bred  by  owner, 
Buckshot :  All-age  entry,  bred  by  owner,  Mid- 
dleton  Kennel's  Model. 

The  Radnor  Hunt  officials  for  the  coming 
year  are:  A.  J.  Cassatt,  president;  R.  Ellis, 
vice-president ;  Geo.  Philler,  treasurer ;  W.  S. 
Ellis,  secretary;  C.  E.  Mather,  M.  F.  H.  ;  C. 
A.  Griscom,  L.  Godfrey  and  H.  L.  Geyelin, 
governors.     Frank  Gillard  is  huntsman. 

The  Northwestern  Beagle  Club  of  America 
has  elected  the  following  officers  :  President, 
G.  A.  Buckstaff  ;  vice-presidents,  H.  A.  Dil- 
lingham and  C.  Niss,  Jr.  ;  secretary- treasurer, 
L.  Steffen  ;  executive  committee,  F.  F.  Merrill, 
E.  H.  Remmele  and  E.  B.  Elliott. 

The  New  England  Beagle  Club  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  1894 :  President,  F.  W.  Chap- 
man ;  vice-president,  H.  S.  Joslin  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  S.  Clarke  ;  executive  committee, 
H.  Hanson  and  A.  D.  Fiske.  The  club  will 
apply  for  membership  as  a  field  trial  club  in 
the  A.  K.  C. 

The  South  London  Bulldog  Club  classes  ' '  toy 
bull-dogs  "  as  those  not  exceeding  twenty-three 
pounds  in  weight.  Sweet  little  "toys"  to  be 
sure  ! — playthings,  perhaps,  like  bulldog  revol- 
vers. 

At  the  Scottish  National  Coursing  Club's  No- 
vember meeting,  Mr.  L.  Pilkington's  Poverina 
(Burnahy — Prismatic)  and  Mr.  T.  Graham's 
Grudge  (Jim  o'  the  Hill — Slander)  divided  the 
Scottish  National  Cup  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Brisco's 
Cauld  Blast  (Brunswark. — Myrtle  Green)  divided 
the  Hoddom  Cup  with  Mr.  J.  Russel's  Rognon 
(Restaurant  —  Glencoe).  At  the  Newmarket 
Meeting,  the  Champion  Puppy  Stakes  was  won 
by  Mr.  M.  Fletcher's  Forum  (Herschel — Fine 
Sport),  with  Mr.  G.  Barrett's  (Col.  North's) 
Nant  (Herschel — Kate  Cuthbert),  runner  up. 
Messrs  H.  and  E.  Smith's  Stylish  King  divided 
the  All-age  Stakes  with  Mr.  H.  Hardy's  This- 
tleton. 

Messrs.  E.  O.  Damon,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
Wm.  Hawkins,  Monterey,  Mass.;  Jas.  Morti- 


mer, Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  J.  Bigin,  New 
York,  were  elected  members  of  the  Pointer 
Club  of  America,  at  the  November  meeting. 

Eastern  Field  Trials,  Newton  N.  C,  Novem- 
ber 20th  to  25th.  The  Derby  had  nineteen  start- 
ers. First:  A  vent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog 
Topsy's  Rod  (Roderigo  —  Topsy  Avent)  ;  sec- 
ond: C.  P.  Stokes'  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Allene 
(Gath's  Mark — Ruby's  Girl) ;  third  :  divided  by 
Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Tate  (Jean 
Val  Jean  —  Mamie  Avent)  and  Charlottesville 
Kennel's  1.  and  w.  (pointer)  bitch  Selah  (Rip 
Rap — Dexter's  Dolly). 

All-age  Stake  —  twenty  starters.  First :  P. 
Lorillard,  Jr.'s,  o.  andw.  setter  bitch  Miss  Ruby 
(Gladstone's  Boy  —  Ruby  D.)  ;  second:  Blue 
Ridge  Kennel's  o.  and  w.  setter  dog  Dick  Fox 
(Chance — Countess  Rush) ;  third  :  divided  by 
Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Count 
Gladstone  IV.  (Count  Noble— Ruby's  Girl)  and 
T.  T.  Ashford's  b.  and  w.  (pointer)  dog  Kent 
Elgin  (King  of  Kent — Vera  Bang) 

Subscription  Stake  —  five  starters.  First : 
Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Count 
Gladstone  IV. ;  second  :  same  owner's  b.  w.  and 
t.  dog  Topsy's  Rod ;  third :  Charlottesville 
Kennel's  b.  and  w.  (pointer)  dog  Rip  Rap  (King 
of  Kent — Hops). 

Gordon  Setter  Trials,  Assonet,  Mass.  .■'Novem- 
ber 20th  to  21st.  The  Derby  had  four  starters 
and  was  won  by  J.  Arnold's  Don  (Tom-Floss) ; 
C.  T.  Brownell's  Trim  (Dixey — Beulah  II.),  sec- 
ond ;  and  L.  C.  Jewett's  Punch  (Pete — Judy), 
third.  Eight  started  in  the  All-age  Stake.  First : 
E.  K.  Sperry's  b.  Jolly  G.  (Jake— Redfield's  b.)  ; 
second:  Miss  Nickerson's  Count  Noble  (Ben 
Butler— Nell)  ;  third  :  F.  Billings'  b.  Minnie  T. 
(Ranger  B. — Diana). 

Philadelphia  Kennel  Club's  Trials,  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C,  November  28th  and  29th.  Derby, 
four  starters.  First:  P.  Lorillard,  Jr.'s,  b.  w. 
and  t.  (b.)  Antoinette  ;  second  :  same  owner's  o. 
and  w.  (b.)  Ightfield  Rosalie  ;  third  :  J.  Lewis' 
1.  and  w.  pointer  b.  Zoe.  In  the  All-age  Stake, 
ten  entries,  P.  Lorillard,  Jr.'s,  Miss  Ruby,  Dot 
Rogers  and  Antevolo,  were  first,  second  and 
third. 

The  New  Jersey  Kennel  League's  inaugural 
bench  show  at  Newark,  November  28th  to  De- 
cember 1st,  scored  a  success  and  left  a  tidy  credit 
balance.  In  spite  of  certain  drawbacks,  the 
management  achieved  great  results,  and  super- 
intendent Mr.  John  Read  proved  to  be  a  gen- 
eral. The  benching  was  well  done,  as  usual, 
by  the  Spratts.  Many  well-known  dogs  were 
shown,  and  the  quality,  taken  all  round,  was 
excellent.  Miss  A.  H  Whitney  judged  St. 
Bernards,  Newfoundlands  and  pugs  ;  Mr.  H. 
Mead  judged  mastiffs  ;  Mr.  James  Mortimer : 
bloodhounds,  dachshundes,  spaniels,  bulldogs, 
bull,  fox,  Irish,  Scottish  and  skye  terriers,  and 
the  miscellaneous  class;  Mr.  A.  H.  Heppner: 
Great  Danes  ;  Mr.  Jno.  Brett :  deerhounds, 
greyhounds,  English,  Irish  and  Gordon  setters  ; 
Mr,  J.  H.  Winslow,  pointers  ;  Mr.  J.  Lewis, 
beagles  and  foxhounds  ;  Mr.  M.  Dennis,  col- 
lies :  Mr.  E.  H.  Morris :  poodles,  Yorkshire 
terriers  and  toys.  Executive  committee  :  Pres- 
ident, E.  H.  Radel ;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  E. 
Field,  C.  Heath,  W.  D  Kuehler  ;  secretary,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Seidler  ;  treasurer,  R.  R.  Moore.  E.  R. 
Christopher,  W.  Brown,  A.  Eisele,  A.  Hahne, 
M.  A.  Hanchette,  F.  Linck,  E.  H.  Morris,  Dr. 
L.  R.  Sattler  and  W.  J.  Whelan.         Damon. 
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OUTING    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AFTER 
SHAVING. 

Any  bleeding  will  be  stopped,  soreness, 
irritation  and  redness  disappear,  and  skin 
be  softened. 

"  The  leading  barber  in  town  uses 
Pond's  Extract  as  an  application  after 
shaving  and  informs  me  that  it  gives  the 
very  best  of  satisfaction.  I  myself  recom- 
mend it  in  the  highest  manner." 
—NATHAN  W.  KENNEDY,  Putnam, 
Conn. 


filXTURi 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SMOKE. 

TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THIS 
tobacco  we  have  £iven  the  moat 
careful   attention  and  the  benefit 
of  many  years  experience. 
*  If  is  the  choicest  Smoking 
Tobacco. 

MARBURG  BROS.  Baltimore.  Md. 


GOING  SOUTH? 


Consider  your  comfort  and  travel  by  the  luxurious 

steamers  of  the 

CLYDE    LINE. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS  BETWEEN  NEW 

YORK  AND  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA., 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Affording  a  delightful  sail  among  the 

SEA  ISLANDS  ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST, 
CALLING  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Sailing  from  Pier  29,  East  River,  New  York, 

MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS  AT  3  P.M. 

Tables  are  supplied  with  the  best  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Markets  afford. 

THE    CLYDE    SHIPS 

are  of  modern  construction,  and  provided  with  every 

appliance  for  safety,  comfort  and  speed. 

M.  H.  Clyde,  A.  T.  M.  Theo.  G.  Egkr,  T.  M. 

A.  J.  Cole,  Pass'r  Agent. 

W.  P.  CLYDE  *  CO.,  General  Agents, 

5  Bowling  Green,  N.  T.        12  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Phila,  Pa- 


GET  YOUR  PUPPIES 

SAFELY  OVER  THE 

CRITICAL    WEANING  STAGE 

BY  USING 

SPRATTS 

PATENT 

PEPSIttATED 

PUPPY 
EAL 


It  is  intended  for  use  in  cases  where  puppies,  through 
weak  digestive  powers,  are  unable  to  assimilate  their  food, 
and  in  consequence  do  not  thrive.  Also  especially  valuable 
for  getting  puppies  and  adult  dogs  into  condition  for  shows. 

Tins,  25  and  50  cents. 

Pamphlet  on  Canine  Diseases  mailed  gratis. 
Common  Sense  of  Dog  Doctoring,  28c.  by  mail. 
SPRATTS    PATENT     (AMERICAN)     LIMITED, 

239-245  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Outing. 
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OUTING    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Read  Rule  15. 


It  Denied  Admission  of  Pa- 
tent Medicines  at  the 
World's  Fair. 


"Articles  that  are  in  any- 
way dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nos- 
trums,  and  empirical  prep- 
arations, whose  ingredients 
are  concealed,  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Exposition." 

The  above  explains  why  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  was  the 
Only  preparation  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair.  No  other  Sarsaparilla  was  ex- 
hibited, for  the  reason  that  no  other  would  fill  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  standard  family  medicine.  If  you  need 
a  tonic  or  blood-purifier,  get 

The 
Only 

Admitted  at 


Ayer's  l*%  Sarsaparilla 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


So 


IsAyer's  Pills 


are  recommended  by  all  the  leading  physicians  and  druggists,  as  the 
most  prompt  and  effective  remedy  for  biliousness,  nausea,  costiveness, 
indigestion,  sluggishness  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  drowsiness,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  sick  headache;  also,  to  relieve  colds,  fevers,  neuralgia,  and 
rheumatism.  They  are  taken  with  great  benefit  in  chills  and  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  South. 


jsAyer's  Cathartic  Pills 


Admitted  for  Exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair 


Every  Dose  Effectives 

S2©oooqoo©ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooeoooef 


When  corresponding  wltn  advertisers  kindly  mention  OtrTiwa. 


OUR    THEATRICAL     PLAYGROUND. 


' '  The  Councillor's  Wife,  "  a  three-act  comedy 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  has  had  a  very  satisfac- 
tory run  at  the  Empire  Theater,  and  has  proved 
itself  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  of  the 
plays  previously  produced  at  this  popular 
house.  Its  strength  lies  not  so  much  in  con- 
ventional comicalities  and  overt  witticism,  as 
in  its  steady  undercurrent  of  satire  and  senti- 
ment. These  delicate  touches,  for  which  Mr. 
Jerome's  stories  are  famous,  are  not  only 
highly  appreciated  by  intelligent  theater-goers, 
but  are  also  to  be  commended  in  that  they  in- 
dicate a  salutory  advance  of  American  comedy 
into  lines  of  keen  humor  coupled  with  refine- 
ment in  characters  and  situations.  Many 
strong  though  subtle  points  in  or  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Jerome's  play  would  doubtless  be 
obscured  or  wholly  lost  were  they  not  en- 
trusted to  the  skill  and  art  of  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman's  comedians.  The  play  is  perfectly 
acted. 

* 

"The  Princess  Nicotine,"  at  the  Casino, 
presents  with  melodious  accompaniment  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  color  effects, 
in  its  gorgeous  costumes,  artistic  groupings 
and  scenery.  Yet  this  tinseled  fairyland  forms 
but  a  jeweled  setting  for  the  radiance  of  Miss 
Lillian  Russell,  who  in  this  piece  has  resumed 
her  graceful  pose  upon  the  dias  of  opera  com- 
ique.  The  feeble  humor  of  the  libretto  and  the 
tuneful  notes  of  the  score  leave  a  pale  impres- 
sion upon  the  patrons  of  the  Casino  in  compar- 
ison with  that  produced  by  the  statuesque 
beauty  of  this  well-decked  modern  Juno.  To 
see  Miss  Russell  in  gorgeous  attire,  with  her 
well-trained  retinue,  is  the  purpose  of  every- 
one who  visits  the  Casino,  and  she  lingers 
pleasantly  in  memory  after  the  performance, 
while  her  retinue  fades  into  oblivion. 
# 

"A  Temperance  Town,"  at  the  Madison 
Square,  is  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Hoyt's 
happy  faculty  of  devising  absurd  situations 
and  embellishing  them  with  bright  sayings.  It 
is  vivacious  in  action,  and  abounds  in  clever 
contrasts  in  situation  and  character,  which  are 
made  more  intensely  humorous  by  artistic 
staging  and  the  finished  acting  of  the  come- 
dians. 

# 

"In  Old  Kentucky,"  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  abounds  in  bright  incidents  of  track  and 
paddock,  introducing  those  charming  Kentucky 
characters  as  fresh  and  rich  as  the  blue  grass 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Elaborate 
scenic  effects  materially  assist  in  making  the 
play  a  true  picture  of  Kentucky  life.  Miss  Bet- 
tina  Gerard  makes  a  graceful  heroine,  and  the 
little  band  of  pickaninnies  give  to  the  piece  an 
additional  touch  of  realism.  The  more's  the 
pity  that  the  first  act  moves  so  slowly,  and  that 
it  takes  so  long  to  get  into  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship with  the  players. 
* 

"An  American  Duchess,"  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  is  a  three-act  comedy  adapted  by 
Clyde  Fitch  from  the  French  of  Henri  Lavedau. 
Its  long  and  successful  run  reflects  especial  credit 
upon  Mr.  Frohman,  who  has  staged  the  piece 


with  lavish  luxury  and  exquisite  taste.  The 
scene  in  the  third  act  in  the  dower  house  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  artistic  effects  ever  presented  on  the  stage. 
The  gowns  of  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  are  marvels, 
even  to  feminine  scrutiny,  and  the  antique  cos- 
tumes of  the  fancy  dress  scene  and  the  pavan 
are  rich  and  of  correct  design .  The  story  is  not 
strongly  dramatic,  but  the  interest  is  admirably 
maintained  by  the  clever  acting  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Kelcey,  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  and  the  other 
members  of  this  excellent  company.  To  the 
passionate  craving  of  the  savage  for  color  ef- 
fects where  art  is  absent  we  have  an  antithe- 
sis in  the  delight  to  cultured  eyes  produced 
by  the  creations  of  scene  and  costume  at  the 
Lyceum . 


"  Charley's  Aunt  "  has  reached  its  one  hun- 
dredth performance  at  the  Standard  Theater 
without  a  symptom  of  declining  popularity. 
This  is  not  strange,  for  rarely  has  there  been 
presented  a  farce-comedy  of  such  merit  and 
genuine  humor.  It  is  farcical,  yet  free  from 
vulgar  or  suggestive  situations  that  provoke 
roars  only  from  the  unrefined.  The  fun  is  not 
dealt  out  by  one  or  two  comedians  while  the 
lesser  lights  cut  up  horse  capers.  All  the  parts 
are  well  sustained,  and  the  amusing  situations 
maintain  merriment,  which  is  increased  by  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  "  Charley's  Aunt." 
The  piece  is  founded  upon  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Babberley  for  Charley's  Aunt,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Brazil,  and  as  a  chaperon 
is  at  that  time  in  demand.  In  this  female  dis- 
guise, Lord  Babberley  succeeds  in  interesting 
the  young  lady  friends  of  his  colleagues,  and 
arouses  the  sentiments  of  two  elderly  men  even 
to  the  proposing  point.  The  arrival  of  the  real 
"Charley's  Aunt,"  a  beautiful  young  widow, 
from  Brazil,  completes  the  climax  of  humor  and 
pleasantly  unwinds  the  tangled  web  of  decep- 
tion. One  fine  point  in  the  acting  of  the  title  role 
must  not  pass  without  comment.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Babberley,  in  his  disguise  as 
Charley's  Aunt,  never  fails  to  win  the  filial  af- 
fection of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Company, 
and  receives  an  abundance  of  the  caresses  for 
which  his  two  college  friends  are  striving.  A 
single  touch  of  vulgarity  would,  no  doubt, 
bring  down  the  house;  but  not  only  is  that 
touch  always  lacking,  but  one  gets  the  im- 
pression unavoidably  that,  imbecile  though  he 
is,  Babbs  is  a  clean  fellow  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  finest  type  ;  and  moreover,  this  explains  as 
nothing  else  could  his  wmsomeness  with  the 
betrothed  of  his  college  friends. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  has  again  brought 
Miss  Rose  Coghlan  before  New  York  theater- 
goers, who  have  warmly  signified  their  ap- 
proval. "  A  Woman  of  No  Importance,"  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  has  many  strong  features  as  a  so- 
ciety comedy  ;  the  vulgarity  of  its  plot,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  regretted,  especially  in  connection 
with  so  charming  a  company  of  artists.  Miss 
Coghlan  has  with  her  Ada  Dyas,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bower,  Mrs.  Boucicault,  Effie  Shannon,  Mau- 
rice Barrymore  and  Thomas  Whiffen. 
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PLEASURE  TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS. 


Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  long  ago  dem- 
onstrated in  America  the  possibilities  of  lux- 
urious travel,  and  their  admirably  planned 
tours  through  California  and  Mexico  are  recog- 
nized as  the  perfection  of  comfortable  and  de- 
lightful transit.  When  the  firm  carried  a  spe- 
cial train  of  sleeping  oars,  with  dining  car, 
through  Europe  two  years  ago,  it  marked  a 
new  era  in  foreign  pleasure  travel.  A  second 
tour  is  announced  with  a  more  extended  pro- 
gramme, with  February  17th  as  the  date  of  start- 
ing from  America.  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
been  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  countries 
to  be  visited,  and  a  magnificent  round  of  travel 
to  the  chief  cities  and  places  of  special  historic 
and  scenic  interest  has  been  arranged,  over  a 
month  being  devoted  to  those  two  countries 
alone.  While  the  train,  literally  a  "hotel  on 
wheels,"  is  at  the  service  of  the  party  during  the 
whole  tour,  it  is  intended  to  stop  at  hotels  when 
good  hotels  are  to  be  had.  Sleeping  cars,  with 
the  adjunct  of  a  dining  car  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  chef  de  cuisine  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, are  a  positive  luxury  where  good  hotels 
are  an  exception,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Ray- 
mond &  WhitcoMb's  passengers  will  enjoy  very 
great  advantages  over  ordinary  travelers.  In  the 
list  of  houses  where  the  party  will  be  quartered 
during  its  long  tour,  will  be  found  the  names 
of  the  very  best  hotels  in  Europe.  In  addition 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  tour  includes 
France,  Italy,  a  part  of  Switzerland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  England.  There  will 
also  be  peeps  into  Africa  and  Asia.  Descrip- 
tive circulars  may  be  obtained  of  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb,  31  East  Fourteenth  street  (corner  of 

Union  Square),  New  York. 
* 

Although  the  Clyde  line  of  steamers  is  the 
only  service  between  New  York  and  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  without  change,  it  is  not  Hobson's 
choice,  "this  or  none," that  makes  it  the  most 
popular  route  to  all  our  Southern  lands.  That 
rests  on  its  solid  comfort,  its  tables,  supplied 
with  the  spoils  of  North  and  South,  and  its 
ships,  that  for  speed  and  safety  are  all  that 
modern  exigencies  require.  A  sea  voyage  to 
Florida  is  just  the  tonic  nature  requires. 
* 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  offers  fast  direct  routes  between  the 
most  important  commercial  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  popular  road  justly 
boasts  of  the  best-equipped  rolling-stock  and 
the  most  perfect  train  service  of  all  the  railways 
of  the  world,  and,  in  addition,  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  being  the  only  trunk  line 
entering  the  city  of  New  York.  All  trains  ar- 
rive at  and  depart  from  Grand  Central  Station, 
situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  metropolis 
Safety,  speed  and  luxurious  comfort  are  the 
results  of  its  extraordinary  success. 
* 

The  bare  mention  of  Bermuda  at  this  season 
calls  up  the  delightful  memories  of  the  glorious 
climate  of  that  Southern  gem  of  the  sea  ;  of  a 
tangle  of  tropical  foliage  and  flowers  and  of 
scenes  too  beautiful  for  description,  together 
with  long  silent  rides  awheel  over  capital  roads. 
The  island  is  a  veritable  earthly  Eden  for 
invalids  and  pleasure  seekers  alike,  and  the 
famous  hostelries,  the  Princess  and  the  Hamil- 


ton, leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
creature  comforts.  A  trip  South  via  one  of  the 
elegantly-appointed  vessels  of  the  Bermuda 
line  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  months  in  Bermuda,  would  be 
long  remembered. 

* 

Now  that  the  trip  to  Europe  has  become  so 
little  a  matter  of  sensible  education  and  so  much 
a  mere  fad,  sensible  people  are  more  and  more 
bending  their  attention  on  the  antiquities  of  our 
own  race  and  clime.  In  the  central  portion  of 
our  hemisphere  are  the  remains  of  a  civilization 
scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  which  built 
the  now  ruined  walls  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  A  most  attractive  variety  of  routes 
is  offered  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
railroad  and  steamship  lines  to  all  points  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  New  Zealand,  Central  America, 
Florida  and  Havana.  The  ' '  Sunset, "  "  Ogden  " 
and  "Shasta"  routes  traverse  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  America.  Perfect  equip- 
ment of  Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  and 
courteous  attention  to  patrons  are  character- 
istics of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
* 

Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  discontent,  but  so 
long  as  the  suns  of  the  Indies  are  within  our 
reach  we  need  know  nothing  but  glorious  Sum- 
mer. When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul, 
why  not  try  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Colombia  or  Costa 
Rica  ?  The  stanch  ships  of  the  Atlas  Line  of 
Mail  Steamers  were  specially  built  for  tropical 
passenger  service,  and  afford  direct  service 
every  week  between  New  York  and  Jamaica. 
The  island  gem  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  healthful  and  charming  of  the  world's 
Winter  resorts. 


It, 
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READ  THE  FACTS  about 

p  I  ^\  l^ft  I  f%  A  in  our  monthly 
r  b  \J  ^C  I  U  §\  newspaper,  The 
"Florida  Homeseeker,"  50  cents  per  year. 
Sample  free.  Tells  how  to  secure  houses  at  $1 
and  up,  monthly  payments,  in  a  beautiful,  high, 
healthy,  growing  township  amid  25  clear  lakes, 
free  from  malaria,  whisky,  negroes  and  freezing. 
It  also  tells  how  to  secure  cheap  and  good  hotel 
board  and  cheap  transportation  rates  there.  Also 
how  to  grow  our  staples,  Pineapples,  Lem- 
ons, Oranges  and  Grapes.  Stop  paying 
rents,  fuel,  heavy  clothing  and  doctor's  bills, 
by  going  to  our  model  community.  Address 
The  Florida  Development  Co., 

Avon  Park,  De  Soto  Co.,  Florida. 
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CONSUMPTION    CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  India  Missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper. 
W.  A.  NO  YES,  830  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


"Yacht  Races  for  the  America's  Cup," 
1851-1S93,  by  Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy,  is  a  book  that 
will  be  welcomed  wherever  the  white- winged 
yacht  spreads  its  canvas  to  the  breeze  the 
world  over.  In  the  locker  of  the  sailor,  in  the 
library  of  the  sportsman  and  on  the  editor's 
desk  alike,  it  will  be  indispensable  ;  with  all  the 
piquancy  of  a  true  sailor's  yarn,  and  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  life-time  son  of  Neptune,  it  tells 
of  the  battles  and  the  breezes,  which  for  forty 
years  have  waged  and  raged  round  the  historic 
America's  Cup.  Yet,  withal,  he  holds  the  histo- 
rian's scales  with  so  steady  a  hand  that  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  welcome  his  tempered 
judgment  and  naval  lore.  It  is  the  gift-book  of 
the  season  for  all.     [Outing  Co.,  Ltd.] 

"  My  Year  in  a  Log  Cabin,"  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells,  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  boy's  life  in  South- 
ern Ohio.  The  incidents  are  the  commonplaces 
of  childhood,  the  country  pigs  and  geese,  squir- 
rel shooting,  the  feigned  lameness  by  which 
mother  quail  and  mother  ducks  divert  harm 
from  their  young,  imaginary  ghosts,  and  imag- 
inary Indians.  Yet  Mr.  Howells'  style  is,  as 
always,  far  from  commonplace.  His  skillful 
telling  gives  these  incidents  the  charm  of  art  ; 
and,  what  is  especially  to  be  noted,  the  tender- 
ness and  justness  of  his  sentiment  give  the  art 
a  richness  far  above  the  facile  turning  of  sen- 
tences. The  little  sketch  is  written  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  such  grown-up  readers  as  find  the 
commonplaces  of  Mr.  Howells'  novels  unre- 
deemed ,  would  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  by  read- 
ing it.  No  better  evidence  could  be  offered  of 
the  genuine  sympathy,  humor  and  pathos,  with 
which  he  makes  his  most  literal  transcripts  from 
life.    [Harper  &  Bros.'  Black  and  White  Series.] 

"  Fishing  Experiences  of  Half  a  Century," 
is  a  volume  of  sketches  by  Major  F.  Powell 
Hopkins,  relating  his  personal  experiences  with 
rod  and  reel.  The  stories  are  interesting  both 
to  sportsman  and  general  reader,  and  abound  in 
instructive  hints  to  those  who  would  go  a-fish- 
ing.     [Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

"  Songs  and  Ballads,"  by  Herman  Rave, 
is  a  collection  of  light  verses  whose  rhythmic 
path  leads  to  pleasant  modes  and  sentiments. 
The  author's  pen  possesses  a  quaintness  in  de- 
scription in  prose  as  well  as  poetry, 'which  has 
often  pleased  Outing  readers.  [The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.] 

"  Bible  Lamps  for  Little  Feet,"  by  Chas. 
D.  Morrell,  is  a  new  departure  in  juvenile  liter- 
ature, intended  by  handsomely  illustrated  Bi- 
ble stories  to  give  instruction,  amusement  and 
religious  training.     [Standard  Publishing  Co.] 

"  The  Builders  of  American  Literature," 
to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  by  Francis  H. 
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Underwood,  consists  of  biographical  and  crit- 
ical notices  of  eminent  authors,  with  an  intro- 
ductory survey  of  the  subject.  The  first  vol- 
ume contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  "  Some 
Mostly  Forgotten  Poets."     [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

' '  Told  by  the  Colonel,  "  a  volume  of  sketches 
by  W.  L.  Alden.  The  stories  are  cleverly  told 
and  abound  in  humorous  situations,  quaint 
characters  and  bright  witticisms.  The  author's 
fertile  fancy  is  happily  combined  with  a  terse 
and  forcible  style.     [J.  Selwin  Tait.] 

"  Outlines  of  Economics,"  by  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  a  treatise  for  college  use,  is  carefully 
indexed,  with  abundant  references.  [Hunt  & 
Eaton.] 

"  Woodie  Thorpe's  Pilgrimage,  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  are  of  deep  in- 
terest to  boys,  and  convey  many  salutary  les- 
sons.    [Lee  &  Shepard] 

"  The  Art  of  Horsemanship,"  a  translation, 
by  Dr.  Morris  H.  Morgan,  of  Xenophon's  fa- 
mous work.  Dr.  Morgan  says  very  truly  in  his 
preface:  "Among  technical  treatises,  that  of 
Xenophon  on  horsemanship  is  almost  unique  in 
one  particular.  Even  after  more  than  twenty- 
three  centuries  it  is  still,  in  the  main,  a  sound 
and  excellent  guide  for  so  much  of  the  field  as 
it  covers."     [Little,  Brown  &  Co.] 

"Columbus  Outdone,"  is  a  well-illustrated 
book,  to  record  the  surprising  adventures  of 
Capt.  William  A.  Andrews  in  his  trip  across  the 
ocean  in  a  boat  14  ^  feet  long,  and  aptly  called 
the  "  Sapolio,"  because  she  "  scoured  the  seas  !  " 
The  author  claims  that  four-fifths  of  the  so- 
called  dangers  of  life  are  trifles,  if  met  with 
courage,  resolution  and  common  sense.  [Arte- 
mas  Ward.] 

"  Historical  Tales,"  by  Charles  Morris,  re- 
late in  concise  and  popular  style  incidents  of 
American,  English,  French  and  German  history. 
The  most  impressive  incidents  are  selected, 
and  embellished  with  many  a  romantic  tale. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.] 

"  Brief  Guide  to  the  Commoner  Butterflies 
of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada," 
by  Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder,  is  intended  to 
introduce  to  the  student  the  lives  of  those  but- 
terflies most  familiar  to  the  collector.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  an  able  intro- 
ductory treatise.     [Henry  Holt  &  Co.] 

"  Our  Great  West,"  by  Julian  Ralph,  is  an 
exhaustive  work  on  the  great  Western  common- 
wealth and  cities,  dealing  in  an  interesting  and 
scholarly  manner  with  their  present  conditions 
and  future  possibilities.     [Harper  &  Brothers.] 


ANSWERS  TO  "OUTIN&"  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Last  month  it  was  stated  that  to  compete  in 
the  all-round  championships  a  man  has  to  be  a 
member  of  some  club  in  the  A.  A.  U.  This, 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis,  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  who  is  President  of  the 
A.  A.  U.,  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  fact,  and 
we  make  haste  to  acknowledge  our  error. 

N.  P.  L. —  Why  are  aquatics  in  the  West 
not  treated  in  the  Outing  Records  ?  We  in- 
tend that  they  shall  be.  If  you  will  send  us 
your  full  name  and  address  we  shall  be  glad  to 
confer  with  you  as  to  the  method  of  treatment 
and  also  as  to  correspondents  in  the  West. 
Consult  this  month's  football  records  for  a 
rough  outline  of  our  present  ideas  of  how  the 
national  sports  should  be  covered. 

H.  T.  G. —  Will  a  cocker  point  ?  A  cocker 
might  possibly  be  taught  to  point,  as  an  intelli- 
gent dog  can  be  educated  to  do  many  unusual 
things,  but  the  necessary  labor  would  accom- 
plish much  more  important  works  in  other 
directions  Will  he  hunt  rabbits?  Most 
spaniels,  cockers  included,  are  ready  enough 
to  run  rabbits,  but  they  can  seldom  be  de- 
pended upon  for  more  than  a  very  short  burst. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  try  and  train  a 
cocker  for  such  a  purpose.  An  active,  medium- 
sized  beagle  is  the  best  dog  for  the  work. 

G.  B.  V. —  Why  is  a  long  skate  better  for 
racing?  For  sprint  racing,  as  well  as  for 
fancy  skating,  the  short  blade  is  better,  be- 
cause, as  the  stroke  is  considerably  curved,  a 
long  runner  would  move  less  smoothly  and 
evenly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  distance  skating 
the  stroke  curves  little  if  at  all.  Now,  with  a 
long  blade  the  foot  is  less  likely  to  swerve  from 
the  true,  and  moreover,  uneven  places  in  the 
ice  are  pressed  more  smoothly.  The  short  blade 
is  better  for  a  short  curve  stroke,  the  long  blade 
for  a  long  glide  stroke. 

B.  L.  T. —  Who  are  the  chief  cycling  con- 
suls of  Michigan  and  Illinois?  Michigan, 
chief  consul,  Joseph  M.  Bresler,  22  Lafayette 
avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  secretary,  A.  R.  Baker, 
Bay  City,  Mich.  Illinois,  chief  consul,  Frank 
W.  Gerould,  108  Madison  street,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  F.  White,  832  Washington  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111. 

E.  C.  C. —  Who  are  the  secretaries  of  the 
Larchmotit  and  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
Clubs?  Charles  E.  Little,  Larchmont,  N.  Y., 
and  Leon  F.  D'Oremieulx,  59  Wall  street,  New 
York. 

'  C.  K. — Have  wheels  and  hubs  ever  been 
made  of  pneumatic  rubber?  Yes,  as  was 
shown  at  the  Stanley  exhibit,  London,  this  year. 
One  of  the  machines  was  a  spokeless  pnue- 
matic  wheel.  This  is  composed  of  a  large  rub- 
ber bag  flattened  at  the  sides  and  held  at  the 
center  on  either  side  with  a  steel  disk.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  kind  of  a  wheel  can  only 
be  proved  by  trial.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
having  too  much  elasticity,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  pump  the  wheel  so  hard  that  there 
will  be  no  side  play  or  side  spring  which  will 
make  the  wheel  unsteady  in  action,  especially 
on  roads  which  are  not  absolutely  smooth  and 


free  from  ruts .  Another  queer  thing  was  a  pneu- 
matic hub.  This  was  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  hub  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  rubber  bar- 
rel, the  spokes  being  attached  to  the  rim  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  then  fastened  to  a  steel  band 
which  encircled  the  pneumatic  hub.  The  idea 
is  that  having  the  elastic  cushion  at  the  hub 
instead  of  at  the  rim,  it  will  prevent  puncture 
and  practically  prevent  bursting.  In  theory 
this  is  excellent,  but  we  should  think  from  look- 
ing at  the  device  that  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  direct  and  distinct  communication  with 
the  driving  axle  and  the  rim  would  be  very 
great.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  very  rigid  communication  between 
the  driving  hub  and  the  rim. 

L.  B.  N. — Do  you  advise  much  "  doctori7tg  " 
of  plates  and  resort  to  the  short  cuts  of 
Photography  ?  No.  The  real  demand  is  for 
the  more  accurate  rendering  of  tone  and 
color,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  shocked  by 
the  palpable  resort  to  expedients  which  con- 
stantly meet  us  in  photographs  which  would  be 
admirable  as  pictures  if  it  were  not  for  the  sus- 
picion of  the  unreality  such  practices  engender. 
Moreover,  let  us  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  our  art  being  made  too  easy.  Even 
if  automatic  photography  be  an  accomplished 
fact,  some  measure  of  responsibility  will  still 
rest  with  the  individual  who  drops  in  the  coin. 
Though  "  art  is  a  translation  of  nature, "  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  ' '  we  make  from 
within  us  the  world  which  we  see."  It  is  true 
our  translations  of  nature  may  be  cold  glitter 
beside  the  reality ;  but  photography  is  our  pen- 
cil, and  if  we  use  her  fairly  she  will  not  fail  us. 
Not  every  "  bit"  of  scenery  that  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  will  make  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
not  every  eye  can  see  the  "bits"  that  will. 
That  power  comes  only  through  much  study 
and  communion  with  nature  herself  ;  but  he 
who  acquires  it  has  got  something  akin  to  a 
sixth  sense,  by  which  he  can  see  possible  pict- 
ures in  material  which  his  less  gifted  brethren 
will  pass  by  as  utterly  wanting  in  the  pictur- 
esque. 

B.  J.  S. — How  did  the  Harvard  nine  last 
■»ear  compare  with  the  Yale  Law  School  nine  ? 
Harvard  won  4-3.  The  teams  were  very  evenly 
matched,  but  on  the  merits  of  the  game  victory 
ought  to  have  gone  to  Yale.  Each  side  made 
two  earned  runs  and  two  errors,  but  Yale  did  the 
majority  of  the  batting. 


HARVARD. 

YALE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

R  IB  PC 

A 

E 

R  IB  PO  A  E 

Hallowell,  c.  f.  0    1    0 

0 

1 

Murphy,  s.  s. .  .1     1     2    3     1 

Mason,  1.  f. ...  .1    2    2 

0 

0 

Reddingt'n,l.  f  0    0000 

0 

0 

Bowers,  p  ..     .01060 

Froth'h'm,  2  b.o    1    2 

1 

0 

O'Neil,  istb...o    2  12    1    0 

Cook,  r.  f 1    0    0 

0 

0 

Parsonc,  c.  f . .  .0    1400 

Sullivan,  s.  s.  .1     1    5 

I 

0 

Beidelman,  c.o    0    4    2    0 

Trafford,  1st  b.o    0    8 

1 

0 

Louder,  3d  b. .  .0    3220 

Hapgood,  3d  b.o    1    2 

I 

0 

Norton,  2d  b..  .2    1    2    1    0 

A.  Highl'ds,  p..  1    0    2 

2 

1 

Curtis,  r.  f. ,      0    1     1    0    0 

Totals 4    8  27 

6 

2 

Totals 3  10  27  15    2 

...O       O       O       O       O       O       I        2           I A 

lOOOOOIO          I 3 

Earned  runs — Harvard,  2  ;  Yale,  2.  First  base  by- 
errors — Harvard,  2;  Yale,  1.  Left  on  bases — Harvard, 
8  ;  Yale,  4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Highlands,  2 ;  off 
Bowers,  5.  Struck  out — By  Highlands,  5 ;  by  Bowers, 
2.  Three-base  hits — Louder.  Two-base  hits— O'Neil, 
Norton.  Sacrifice  hits — Reddington,  Bowers,  Trafford. 
Stolen  bases — Mason  (4),  Hallowell  (2),  Louder,  Curtis, 
Frothingham.  Double  play — Highlands  and  Trafford, 
Upton.    Time — ih.  35m.    Umpire — Murray. 
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All  co7nmic:iications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor.'''' 
Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  correspondents 
do  not  receive  attention. 


OUTING  will  in  this  department  record  all  important 
events  within  the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly 
amateur  sport ;  therefore  these  pages  are  open  to  members 
of  organized  clubs  engaged  in  the  reputable  sports  of  the 
period.  The  editors  of  OUTING  RECORD  cordially  in- 
vite full  reports  of  contests  and  events  of  interest  to 
officers  and  members  of  amateur  clubs  and  associations. 

The  OUTING  Company,  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  ma?iuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


The  current  number  of  Outing  chronicles  the 
haps  and  mishaps  that  Lenz  encountered  in 
Shanghai,  and  brings  him  to  the  verge  of  his 
departure  into  the  dangerous  interior  of  China. 
While  the  records  of  his  travels  are  in  hand  it 
may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  in  reality 
Lenz  is  about  to  undertake  the  no  less  danger- 
ous passage  across  the  wild  mountainous  dis- 
tricts that  lie  between  India  and  Persia. 

THE    TWO    CYCLE    SHOWS. 

The  New  York  National  Cycle  Show  was  a 
surprise  in  many  ways.  The  manufacturers 
had  given  it  more  cordial  support  than  was  an- 
ticipated ;  consequently  the  exhibit  was  so 
elaborate  and  complete  that  it  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent object  lesson  to  the  general  public.  Those 
who  had  never  been  at  a  bicycle  exhibit  were 
surprised  by  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  as 
revealed  in  the  New  York  exhibit  ;  and  both 
the  press  and  the  general  public  learned  there 
for  the  first  time  that  more  attention  and  a 
more  cordial  support  are  due  to  the  agitation  for 
good  roads  in  this  country,  if  an  industry  is  to 
be  furthered  representing  a  capital  of  over  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  It  was  generally  pre- 
dicted that  the  exhibit  in  Philadelphia  would 
not  be  as  much  of  a  success;  but  as  time  wears 
on,  this  opinion  is  losing  ground,  and  it  may 
equal,  if  not  eclipse,  New  York.  In  March  the 
Record  will  contain  a  complete  illustrated 
account  of  the  improvements  in  cycles  and  tires, 
for  1894,  exhibited  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

MR  BAYNES  ON  CROSS  COUNTRY  RUNNING. 

Next  month  the  athletic  article  in  the  body  of 
the  magazine  will  be  a  history  of  cross-country 
running  in  America.  The  author,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Baynes,  has  been  long  connected  with  the 
sport,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
then  as  a  member  of  the  Suburban  Harriers, 
and  is  well  known  wherever  runs  have  been 
given.  If  the  article  has  a  fault  it  is  that  it 
is  too  moderate  in  its  praises  of  paper  chas- 
ing. Of  all  branches  of  pedestrian  athletics 
this  affords  the  most  wholesome  exercise  and 
the  most  enjoyable  recreation.  It  avoids 
alike  the  great  nervous  strain  of  short  track 
races,  the  deadening  monotony  of  the  distance 
races,  and  the  severity  of  the  cross-country 
runs  ;  and  gives  instead  a  steady  enlivening 
exercise  that  not  only  tones  one's  system  to  the 
highest  pitch  but  inspires  a  love  of  eternal 
nature.  The  point  in  Mr.  Baynes'  article  that 
deserves  especial  attention  is  his  suggestion 
for  the  extension  of  the  popularity  of  the  sport. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  weakness 
of  the  sport  in  the  past  has  lain  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
If  the  great  races  were  given  to  the  various 


districts  in  rotation  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  sport  would  flourish  as  other 
branches  of  athletics  have  done  under  the  same 
plan  of  management.  J.  C. 

YELPING   KENNEL   MEN. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  contributions  to  the 
various  journals  which  allow  men  to  advertise 
themselves  and  their  dogs,  and  incidentally  to 
knife  each  other,  under  cover  of  alleged  inter- 
esting letters,  we  must  conclude  that  the  most 
unsportsmanlike  of  all  men  rank  among  the 
owners  of  good  dogs.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  dog  owners  profess  to  be  sportsmen,  yet 
they  are  forever  snarling  at  each  other's  heels, 
yelping  over  imaginary  wrongs,  accusing  each 
other  of  all  sorts  of  unsavory  deeds,  and  mak- 
ing palpable  "bluffs"  in  print  for  the  sake  of 
what  free  advertising  is  to  be  obtained.  Such 
conduct  is  anything  rather  than  sportsmanlike. 
Why  men  who  do  or  should  know  better  can- 
not accept  a  decision  at  show  or  trial,  without 
howling  about  crookedness  or  favoritism,  or 
why  they  cannot  match  their  dogs  for  a  trial, 
without  bluffs  and  counter-bluffs  in  tedious 
letters,  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide.  A  little  of 
the  true  sporting  spirit  on  both  sides  would 
match  a  brace  of  dogs  in  five  minutes,  be 
the  stakes  money,  fame  or  marbles.  Some 
of  the  broader  methods  of  the  turf  might  be 
imitated  by  dog-men  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  E.  W.  S. 

WHAT    IS    IN    NAMES. 

No  words  in  athletic  writing  are  more  am- 
biguous than  professional  and  athletics.  A 
professional  is  an  athlete  who  receives  pay  for 
competing.  Now  in  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  undergraduate  rule  the  stronghold  of  Pro- 
fessionalism was  alleged  to  be  in  the  Profes- 
sional Schools — that  is,  in  the  schools  where  the 
professions,  not  general  learning,  were  taught. 
Athletes  who  were  students  at  law  or  medicine 
soon  found  that  the  name  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  pursuits  enabled  their  opponents  to  beg 
the  question  in  point  most  thoroughly  and 
neatly.  The  difficulty  with  the  other  term, 
though  not  so  serious,  is  more  permanent. 
At  luetics  in  one  sense  covers  all  contests  of/ 
strength  and  skill,  but  in  its  specialized  mean- 
ing it  applies  only  to  running,  cycling,  walk- 
ing, jumping,  vaulting  and  weight-throwing. 
Among  the  colleges  these  sports  are  called  the 
Mott  Haven  games,  and  this  epithet,  of  wholly 
accidental  origin,  might  be  extended  to  cover 
athletics  beyond  the  colleges.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  significant  word,  though  oddly 
enough  it  has  seldom  or  never  been  applied. 
It  is  pedestrianism.  This  covers  everything 
except  pole  vaulting  and  weight  throwing,  and 
even  in  these  the  legs  are  important  factors. 
The  adoption  of  either  of  these  terms,  and  es- 
pecially, we  think,  the  latter,  would  add  much 
to  the  clearness  of  athletic  writing.  J.  C. 
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Game  preservation  and  the  restocking  of  de- 
pleted covers  are  questions  which  at  present 
occupy  the  minds  of  many  thinking  sportsmen. 
These  are  not,  under  present  conditions,  cheer- 
ing subjects  for  contemplation,  for  there  is  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that  the  past  shooting 
season  was  not  up  to  the  average  in  the  matter 
of  sport  afforded. 

Latest  advices  from  some  of  the  best  known 
game  districts  of  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
have  pretty  much  the  same  story  to  tell  of  a  de- 
creased supply  of  birds  and  dubious  prospects 
for  the  future. 

Now,  the  question  of  maintaining  a  proper 
head  of  game  in  its  natural  haunts  all  over  this 
great  continent  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  many  people  imagine.  Non  -  shooting 
folks  may  pooh-pooh  at  sport  with  the  gun  as 
being  merely  an  amusement  of  a  limited  class 
of  wealthy,  leisurely,  or  lazy  men,  but  in  reality 
it  is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  If  the  sport, 
in  any  form,  did  no  more  than  coax  a  few 
thousand  overtaxed  men  from  their  business 
for  even  a  brief  period,  to  healthful  exercise 
and  recreation  and  beneficial  change  of  scene, 
it  would  be  well  worth  perpetuating  for  that 
reason  alone.  But  it  does  much  more.  If  one 
considers  the  tremendous  sums  of  money  in- 
vested in  weapons,  dogs,  outfits,  etc.,  all  of 
which  benefits  certain  legitimate  businesses, 
the  amounts  annually  disbursed  by  traveling 
sportsmen — (as  a  rule  where  money  is  sorely 
needed) — for  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  for  sup- 
plies, guides,  camp  and  other  help,  etc.,  and 
lastly,  the  value  of  game  as  food,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  beasts  and  birds  termed 
game  cut  no  unimportant  figure  in  the  affairs 
of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  American 
people.  If  the  game  of  this  country  chanced  to 
be  completely  wiped  out,  its  disappearance 
would  be  swiftly  followed  by  a  "stringency" 
among  many  important  manufacturing  concerns 
and  a  "  cash  famine  "  among  a  host  of  dealers, 
country  hotel-keepers,  and  individuals  who  at 
present  earn  a  large  portion  of  their  annual 
supply  of  dollars  by  serving  roving  sportsmen. 

Unquestionably  it  is  better  to  preserve  and 
foster  the  increase  of  remnants  of  game  left  in 
suitable  districts,  rather  than  to  depend  upon 
importations  of  birds  or  animals,  bred  in  remote 
localities  and  under  different  climatic  influences 
from  those  of  the  depleted  districts.  The  wisest 
policy  is  to  adopt  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
wherever  the  head  of  game  has  decreased  too 
much  and  to  protect  it  until  a  natural  increase 
restocks  the  grounds.  If  needs  be,  the  natural 
increase  may  be  quickened  by  judicious  restock- 
ing by  importations  from  the  nearest  available 
points,  but  wisdom  should  govern  this.  Birds 
for  replenishing  Northern  covers  should  be 
obtained  from  the  most  northerly  section  that 
can  furnish  them,  an  important  point  being  to 
subject  the  game  to  the  slightest  possible  change 
of  climate  and  environments.  For  instance, 
quail  intended  for  Ontario  might  be  best  secured 
in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin,  no  matter  if  plenty 
of  birds  were  offered  in  the  South  at  half  the 
Northern  price.  The  shorter  the  distance  a 
shipment  has  to  travel,  and  the  more  the  cli- 


mate, food  and  cover  of  the  new  grounds  re- 
semble those  of  the  district  where  the  birds 
were  bred,  the  better  the  chance  of  a  satisfac- 
tory result. 

In  the  matter  of  protecting  game  in  certain 
districts  too  few  of  the  clubs,  supposed  to  be 
organized  for  that  purpose,  do  any  really  useful 
work.  The  bird  that  can  be  easiest  protected, 
that  affords  the  best  sport,  that  increases  most 
rapidly,  and  can  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
term  of  years  in  suitable  localities  is  the  quail, 
and  yet  the  loudest  complaint  of  the  past  season 
has  been  of  the  scarcity  of  this  bird. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  was  furnished  by 
the  International  Field  Trials,  held  last  No- 
vember, in  Kent  county,  Ontario.  Here  is  a 
typical  quail  country,  that  has  been  famous  as 
a  shooting-ground  since  "Forrester's"  prime 
and  ever  since  I  can  remember.  It  is  a  district 
of  forest,  plain  and  farm,  with  plenty  of  the 
finest  cover  ;  with  a  reasonable  winter  climate 
and  a  comparatively  light  snowfall.  In  fact, 
it  ought  to  be,  and  was,  until  the  "  90s,"  always 
considered  to  be  something  closely  akin  to  a 
"Quail  Paradise."  Yet  during  the  Interna- 
tional Trials  not  one-tenth  of  the  birds  that 
should  have  been  there  could  be  found,  though 
one  of  the  choicest  sections  was  thoroughly 
worked  over.  This  scarcity  of  birds  is  simply 
due  to  over-shooting,  though  the  blame  is  fre- 
quently laid  to  a  recent  hard  winter  and  one 
unfavorable  nesting-season.  What  is  true  of 
this  county  is  true  of  every  depleted  quail  dis- 
trict in  America.  The  quail  does  not  migrate 
to  any  extent,  and  if  the  birds  had  not  been 
killed  off  they  could  be  found  somewhere  in  the 
district  in  which  they  were  bred.  When  one 
unfavorable  season  can  turn  the  balance  the 
wrong  way,  the  covers  have  been  over-shot. 

To  preserve  what  birds  are  left  in  such  dis- 
tricts, demands  that  the  survivors  be  fed  and 
carefully  guarded  for  the  remainder  of  this 
winter.  Sudden  snowfalls,  crusts,  and  periods 
of  intense  cold,  are  liable  to  eventuate  during 
the  next  two  months,  and  with  birds  so  reduced 
the  last  of  the  "seed"  might  be  destroyed. 
Members  of  clubs  would  do  wisely  to  take 
charge  of  certain  ranges,  each  man  making  it 
his  business  to  see  that  the  birds  in  his  range 
do  not  lack  food  during  cold  snaps.  A  plenti- 
ful supply  of  grain  can  be  carried  by  sleigh  or 
wheels  to  within,  at  least,  a  reasonable  distance 
of  covers  known  to  certain  birds.  After  that  it 
is  no  serious  task  to  "back  "a  sack  into  the 
cover  and  deposit  the  grain  at  points  which  the 
"sign"  shows  the  birds  "use"  most.  Keep 
the  bird's  crops  full,  and  a  "  crust"  and  "  ver- 
min "  are  about  the  only  foes  to  be  dreaded. 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  feeding  quail 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.  When  grain 
is  continually  placed  at  certain  points,  the  birds 
seldom  wander  far  from  the  food,  and  this  fact 
is  speedily  grasped  by  fox,  hawk  and  prowling 
cat.  These  rascals  are  also  likely  to  establish 
themselves  near  the  food,  and  as  they  don't  eat 
grain  the  rest  is  easy  to  guess.  The  man  who  pla- 
ces the  food  will  probably,  on  his  second  or  third 
visit,  see  a  hawk  near  the  place,  or  one  of  those 
scourges,  a  half- wild  cat,  sneaking  off  through 
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the  cover.  He  should,  therefore,  make  it  a  rule 
to  carry  a  gun  and  a  couple  of  fat  shells,  and 
to  make  sure  work  of  every  freebooter.  An- 
other excellent  plan  is  to  prepare  one  or  more 
stout  poles,  long  enough  to  rise  well  above  the 
cover.  A  small  bit  of  board,  just  large  enough 
to  afford  a  convenient  point  of  observation  for 
a  hawk  and,  incidentally,  to  support  a  steel 
trap,  should  be  nailed  flat  on  one  end  of  the 
pole,  the  trap  set  and  fixed  on  it  and  the  pole 
placed  on  end  at  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
point  near  the  food.  Hawks  are  given  to 
alighting  upon  just  such  convenient  perches, 
for  observations,  and  one  or  two  traps  so  placed 
will  do  fine  work  during  the  severe  weather. 
The  poles  are  easily  lowered  for  the  resetting 
of  the  traps,  and  what  little  trouble  the  process 
entails  is  confined  to  the  initial  arrangements. 
If  they  are  set  in  cover  which  offers  too  many 
natural  handy  perches,  a  few  strokes  with  an 
axe  and  a  little  knocking  down  of  dead  stuff 
will  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  pole  and  trap 
should  form  the  most  commanding  perch  from 
which  a  hawk  could  study  the  cover,  and  if  well 
placed  it  is  very  sure.  Such  a  trap  is  always 
ready,  save  when  a  victim  is  fast  in  it ;  it  is  out 
of  the  way  and  also  liable  to  nab  a  great  horned 
owl  now  and  then,  which  same  is  no  great  sin. 
Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

ACCIDENTS    WITH    FIREARMS. 

The  two  great  sources  of  accidental  injury 
with  firearms  are,  first,  carelessness  and 
ignorance  in  handling  them,  and,  second,  the 
use  of  poorly  made  or  badly  worn  weapons. 
Carefully  made  arms  handled  with  care,  do 
not,  I  presume,  cause  one  accident  in  fifty  that 
occur.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  injured 
are  boys  who  have  never  been  properly  in- 
structed how  to  shoot,  or  who  have  never  been 
given  proper  weapons  to  shoot  with. 

With  revolvers  kept  for  house  defense,  espe- 
cially those  of  .22  and  .32  caliber,  accidents  to 
children  are  very  common.  From  their  diminu- 
tive size,  these  weapons  are  easily  handled  by 
a  child,  and  they  are  often  obtained  surrepti- 
tiously. Being  quite  effective  arms,  the  dam- 
age they  do  is  only  to  be  measured  by  the  part 
of  the  body  struck,  for  either  is  abundantly  able 
to  cause  instant  death .  Recently  I  was  called 
to  see  a  boy  some  three  years  old,  who,  in 
company  with  one  of  four  years,  had  been 
playing  with  a  self-cocking  .32  caliber  revolver. 
Unfortunately  it  had  recently  been  loaded  and, 
at  the  first  pull  of  the  trigger,  it  shot  the 
younger  boy  through  the  knee.  The  fault  here 
was  not  with  the  boys  nor  the  pistol,  but  with 
the  parents  who  permitted  them  to  play  with 
the  weapon. 

Many  minor  injuries  occur  from  the  "kick" 
or  recoil  of  larger  weapons.  This  may  proceed 
from  several  causes,  the  most  common  being 
from  overloading.  Every  weapon  has  its 
proper  charge  of  powder  and  lead  ;  and  if  this 
be  exceeded,  an  undue  recoil  results.  Many 
persons  seem  to  think  there  is  something  about 
certain  guns  that  makes  them  "  kick"  regard- 
less of  the  load.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
recoil  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  the  inertia 
of  the  weapon  and  the  backward  push  given  by 
the  explosive,  and  that  it  is  never  excessive  in 
a  gun  in  good  order  if  properly  loaded.  The 
ordinary  recoil  is  not  troublesome  if  the  weapon 
be  held  firmly  to  the  shoulder,  although  it  may 


be  annoying  if  it  is  not  held  so.  Every  hunter 
has  occasionally  had  his  nose  struck  by  the 
stock,  or  by  his  right  thumb  as  it  rests  on  the 
stock,  from  carelessly  giving  the  butt  too  much 
leeway.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  men,  using 
the  shotgun,  with  the  second  joint  of  the  first 
or  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  cut  by  the 
trigger  or  the  trigger -guard,  from  the  same 
lack  of  care.  One  patient  of  mine,  who  over- 
loaded a  muzzle-loading  shotgun  and  fired  it  in 
the  air  while  lying  on  his  back,  received  a 
broken  collar-bone. 

More  serious  harm  often  follows  the  firing  of 
a  large  load  in  an  obstructed  barrel,  whether 
the  obstruction  results  from  the  accumulation 
of  smut  in  the  barrel,  or  from  snow,  mud,  sand, 
or  a  portion  of  the  load  which  has  been  dis- 
placed. The  smut  in  the  barrel,  by  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  bore,  and  by  offering  a  rough 
instead  of  a  smooth  surface,  presents  such  an 
obstacle  to  the  exit  of  the  charge  and  the  gases 
generated  by  the  burning  powder  that  the 
recoil  is  at  times  very  severe.  This  is  noticed 
very  quickly  in  the  rifle.  After  carefully  oiling 
a  clean  barrel  of  either  rifle  or  shotgun,  a  much 
larger  charge  than  usual  may  be  used  without 
feeling  the  recoil.  This  is  worth  remembering 
if,  for  any  reason,  one  wishes  to  try  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  load  in  a  gun .  In  using  a  telescope 
rifle  or  any  other  gun,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed 
close  to  the  rear  sight,  especial  care  should  be 
used  to  have  the  gun  held  firmly  to  the  shoulder 
and  of  sufficient  weight  to  recoil  but  slightly. 
Inattention  to  these  matters  has  given  rise  to 
several  slight  injuries  to  the  eye  that  have 
come  to  my  notice,  and  of  course  the  eye  might 
easily  be  destroyed.  Snow,  mud  or  sand,  being 
compressed  before  being  pushed  out,  commonly 
cause  excessive  recoil  or  burst  the  gun.  Two 
men  of  my  acquaintance  have  each  recently 
burst  a  shotgun  with  mud,  and  a  youth  met 
with  a  similar  accident  from  getting  the  lightest 
snow  in  his  gun  while  crawling  on  the  ground. 
Occasionally  a  government  rifle  is  burst  by 
firing  it  before  removing  the  tampion.  A  friend, 
in  the  Black  Hills,  crawling  toward  a  blacktail 
deer,  filled  the  muzzle  of  a  twelve-pound  Sharp's 
rifle  with  sand.  When  he  fired  at  the  deer,  a 
portion  of  the  breech  mechanism  blew  out  pass- 
ing just  above  his  head.  The  heaviest  rifle 
barrel  occasionally  bursts  from  this  trouble.  A 
medical  friend  recently  attended  five  persons  all 
hurt  by  the  bursting  of  one  gun,  with  which  a 
boy  had  tried  to  shoot  a  hedgehog  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  its  hole.  The  boy  probably 
filled  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  with  dirt  in  pushing 
it  into  the  hole,  and  the  flying  fragments  struck 
the  four  spectators  as  well  as  himself,  although 
without  any  very  serious  damage.  But  an  un- 
obstructed barrel,  if  excessively  loaded,  may 
easily  be  blown  open .  Accidents  to  old  guns 
have  fallen  within  the  observation  of  most  of 
us.  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  look  through 
the  barrel  before  inserting  the  cartridge,  and  to 
see  that  the  muzzle  is  clear  after  crawling  or  in 
other  ways  exposing  it  to  danger  of  becoming 
choked.  After  a  misfire  it  is  well  to  see  that  no 
portion  of  the  load  remains  in  the  barrel  upon 
withdrawing  the  cartridge. 

I  have  known  three  persons  to  fire  weapons 
so  foul  that  the  ball  stuck  in  the  barrel,  in  one 
case  five  bullets  accumulating  before  the  trouble 
was  discovered.  In  each  case  the  only  thing 
noticed  by  the  alleged  hunter  using  the  arm 
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was — "that  he  could  not  see  where  the  ball 
struck."  One  had  a  .22  caliber  rifle,  the  other 
two  revolvers  of  small  caliber.  But  the  same 
Providence  that  protects  the  helpless  permitted 
the  confined  gases  to  find  exit  about  the  very- 
loose  breach  of  the  weapons,  all  of  them  for- 
tunately using  a  very  light  charge . 
A  very  slight  obstacle,  in  a  rifle  barrel  near 


the  muzzle,  may  cause  a  great  deviation  in  the 
path  of  the  ball.  A  "leaded"  spot  in  one  of 
the  grooves,  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  caused 
an  accurate  rifle  of  mine  to  deviate  a  foot  from 
the  point  aimed  at  in  shooting  a  distance  of 
forty  feet  with  a  rest.  After  removing  this, 
having  tried  it  some  six  times  with  the  same 
result  previously,  I  found  it  all  right  again. 
J.  N.  Hall,  M.D. 


KENNEL 


The  bench  show  held  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  the 
third  the  club  has  given,  was  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  The  arrangements  were  excel- 
lent, and  the  quality  of  exhibits  very  fair. 
Spaniels  and  terriers  were  strongest  of  the  205 
entries. 

Three  years  in  the  penitentiary  was  the  sen- 
tence of  a  "  breaker  "  who  starved  and  neglected 
his  charges,  and  then  set  fire  to  his  kennel  to 
destroy  the  proof.  Fortunately  the  guilty 
party  committed  perjury  also  in  trying  to  clear 
himself,  and  thus  allowed  the  law  to  get  a  grip 
on  him. 

Hazard  (by  Master  of  Arts — Miss  Jenny)  is  a 
recently  imported  Irish  terrier.  He  has  won 
across  the  water,  and  was  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Weld. 

T.  O'Keefe's  f.  b.  Nellie  K.  (by  Jim  K.— 
Folio)  won  the  final  course  of  the  inclosed  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis.  E.  Burgess's  b.  d.  Sarsfield 
(by  Spring — Antrim)  was  the  runner  up. 

The  Sussex  spaniel,  Ilfracombe,  a  winner  at 
Newark,  is  dead.  She  was  owned  by  the  Oh- 
wahgena  Kennels. 

That  good  bull  champion  Harper,  owned  by 
Dr.  Mariner,  of  Milwaukee,  is  dead  from  poison. 
The  well  known  Graven  Image  got  at  the 
poison,  but  was  saved. 

The  San  Francisco  Coursing  Club's  meeting 
at  Newark  gathered  all  the  flyers  of  California, 
and  afforded  some  capital  sport.  A  downpour 
of  rain  let  up  just  in  time,  and  left  the  ground 
in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Jno.  Grace  judged,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Wren  was  slipper.  The  stewards  were 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Dickson,  J.  H.  Perego,  J.  Butter- 
worth,  J.  Egan  and  P.  Nolan.  The  All-Aged 
event  had  sixty-four  entries  and  the  Puppy 
Stakes  a  dozen.  In  the  first  round,  such  cracks  as 
Long  John,  Skyrocket,  Moondyne,  Nelly  Bly  and 
Twilight  met  defeat  The  greatest  enthusiasm 
followed  the  defeat  of  the  great  sixty-five-pound 
Long  John  by  the  thirty-five  pound  marvel, 
Pride  of  the  Park,  probably  the  smallest  grey- 
hound ever  slipped  in  the  West.  She  was 
beaten  after  a  clinking  course  by  Short  Stop 
in  the  second  round.  In  the  final,  T.  J.  Mc- 
Inerney's  b.  and  w.  b.  Little  Banshee  (by  Bene- 
long  II. — Banshee)  beat  T.  J.  Cronin's  w.  d. 
Jack  Dempsey  (by  Killarney — Peasant  Girl), 
and  won  the  stake,  $100;  Jack  Dempsey,  $60; 
Short  Stop  and  Barney  F.,  $25;  White  Cloud 
and  Vida  Shaw,  $10.  Mr.  Pitman's  grand 
young  hound,  Lady  Grissel  (by  Freestone— San 
Jose  Maid)  won  the  Puppy  Stakes,  with  Mrs.  La 
Cunah's  Lion  as  runner  up. 

Seventy  riders  and  over  fifty  couples  of 
hounds,  representing  the  West  Chester,  Gar- 
field Avenue,  Gibson,  Cream  Ridge,  Green, 
Mortonville  and  Strode  Hunts,  took  part  in  a 
recent  combined  hunt.  Reynard  lost  the  com- 
bination. 


The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Coursing  Club,  held  at  Long  Beach,  scored  a 
success.  Messrs.  P.  Barrett  and  J.  Tonne- 
macher  divided  the  judging,  as  did  T.  Rice  and 
J.  Cota  the  slipping.  The  all-aged  stake  for 
sixteen  greyhounds  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Cota's 
Conchita  Belle,  with  Mr.  T.  Rice's  Tom  run- 
ner up. 

Chicago  Kennel  Club's  second  show  was 
fairly  successful.  Entries  numbered  466  and 
the  quality  standard  was  high.  Dogs  were 
benched  in  Second  Regiment  Armory,  which  is 
not  the  best  available  building.  Bad  weather 
lessened  the  attendance  on  two  days,  and  to 
even  matters  the  show  was  kept  open  an  extra 
day,  and  that  day  Sunday.  This  innovation 
has  rightly  been  severely  criticised.  Mastiffs, 
Great  Danes  and  St.  Bernards  were  strong.  In 
the  Great  Dane  Challenge  Class,  Imperator,  in 
poor  condition,  was  beaten  by  Melac  and  Major 
McKinley.  Sir  Bedivere,  Lord  Dante,  Prince 
George,  Rustic  Beauty,  Sunray,  Alta  Berna 
and  Io  were  the  best  of  the  rough  St.  Ber- 
nards, and  Scottish  Leader,  Alton  II.  and  Lady 
Judith,  of  the  smooths.  The  leaders  in  the 
other  classes  were  :  Deerhounds — Douglas  and 
Madge  ;  Greyhounds — Master  Rich,  Grand 
Fashion,  Little  Climber  ;  American  Foxhounds 
— Commodore,  Jennie  ;  Pointers — Glamorgan, 
Lady  Gay  Spanker,  Ridgeview  Comet,  Moul- 
ton  Banner ;  English  setters — King  Gladys, 
Paul  Bo,  Roy  of  Coleshill,  Esmeralda,  Katie 
Noble  II.,  Liberty  II.;  Irish  setters — Pride  of 
Patsy,  Elfreda,  Montauk,  Jr. ,  Rosamond  ;  Gor- 
don setters — Leo.  B.,  Lady  Gordon,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Heather  Lad,  Maid  of  Waverley, 
Yola  ;  Irish  water  spaniels — Jack  A.,  Willy 
Reilly,  Biddy  Malone,  Swan  Fly  ;  Field  spaniels 
— Echo,  Newton  Abbott  Torso,  Dorothy,  Baby 
Flirt  ;  Cocker  spaniels — Middy,  Pickpania, 
Woodland  Count,  Topsy  S.,  Rhea,  Ruth  S., 
Lady  Dufferin  ;  Collies — Wellsbourne  Charley, 
Luella,  Toronto  Wonder,  Prince  Wilkes,  Adela 
Wonder,  Hattie  ;  Bulldogs — Duchess  of  Parma, 
Sally  Brass  II . ;  Bull  terriers — Crisp,  Sir  Jack, 
Roscoe,  Lowland  Duchess  v  White  Gypsy; 
Dachshunde — Taps  zur  Horst,  Knirps,  Lina  L., 
Alena  ;  Beagles — Doctor,  Adam,  Pomp,  Jenny 
Lind,  Snow  ;  Fox  terriers — Poverino,  Glendon 
Spark,  Flurry,  Trim.  The  other  classes  con- 
tained some  excellent  specimens.  Sir  Bedi- 
vere won  the  St.  Bernard  Special,  Chestnut 
Hill  Kennels  the  Collie  Special  ;  best  black 
and  tan  terrier,  Queen  III. ;  best  kennel  York- 
shires, Dr.  Oliver. 

The  fifth  annual  bench  show  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Poultry  Association  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  poultry  show.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-four  dogs  were  entered.  The  poul- 
try rather  overshadowed  the  kennel  end  of  the 
exhibit.     Only  two  specimens  graced  the  mas- 
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tiff  and  St.  Bernard  benches.  Other  promi- 
nent winners  were  ;  Greyhounds — Imperator, 
Vigilant,  Springbok,  Wild  Idle  ;  American 
foxhounds — Elite,  Femur,  Deacon,  Daisy  ; 
Beagles — Butterfly,  Paderewski,  Little  Lee, 
Lady  of  Denmark,  Diamond  Tartar,  Parthenia, 
Sir  Thomas,  Gypsy  A. ;  Pointers — Duke  of 
Kent  II.,  Twinkle,  Dan,  Wild  Lily,  Prince  of 
Pontiac,  Neal  of  Pontiac  ;  English  setters — Dad 
Monarch,  Gasseau,  Prince  L.,  Flora,  Blue 
Dawn,  Harry  L.,  Pop  Monarch,  Lily  L.,  Rev- 
erdy's  Leah,  Dot  Monarch  ;  Irish  setters — Maid 
of  Borstal  ;  Gordon  setters — Janet,  Count 
Noble,  Lady  Noble  ;  Cocker  spaniels — Jersey 
Obo,  Bambo,  Black  Duchess,  Jay  Kay,  Jake 
W.,  Flossie  Butler,  Flush  B.,  Brantford  Rufus, 
Little  Ben  II.,  Miss  Bow  Wow,  Daisy  B.;  Col- 
lies— Highland  Floss,  Highland  Bobbie,  High- 
land Rose,  Sweet  Russet,  Mountain  Rover  ; 
Bulldogs — Charmion,  Judy  B.;  Bull  terriers — 
Lord  Nelson,  Major,  Loumont  Kit  ;  Fox  ter- 
riers— Beverwick  Bobbin,  Fleur,  Oakleigh 
Bruiser,  Suffolk  Tassel,  Hill  Hurst  Rose  ;  Irish 
terriers — Crib,  Blarney  Boy,  Nancy,  Brevity, 
Leinster,  Belle  of  Shannon  ;  Boston  terriers — 
Paddy,  Bridget,  Buzz  ;  French  poodles — Dia- 
mant,  Poo  Bah,  Vivette,  Milo,  Dinah  ;  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dogs — Rough,  Cleveland,  Marengo, 
Rose,  Minnie. 

Akron  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club's  first  show 
was  not  altogether  a  success,  but  the  club  ex- 
pects to  score  a  marked  improvement  in  its  sec- 
ond attempt.  The  winners  were  as  follows  : 
Mastiffs — Caesar  D. ;  St.  Bernards — Grand  Mas- 
ter, American  Caesar, — bitches,  Io,  Juliet,  Har- 
monie;  Smooth  dogs — Nero,  Frank,  Pliny, — 
bitches,  Lady  Judith;  Russian  wolfhounds — 
Globelis;  American  foxhounds  —  Commodore; 
Greyhounds — Coyne,  Martha  ;  Pointers — Chal- 
lenge— 55  pounds  and  over,  Lord  Graphic, — 
under  55  pounds,  Duke  of  Kent  II., — bitches, 
Wild  Lilly  ;  Open — 55  and  over,  London, — 
bitches,  50  pounds  and  over,  Dixie  II.,  Luck's 


Own  Daughter, — dogs  under  55  pounds,  Rush 
of  Lad,  Twinkle;  English  setters — Challenge — 
bitches,  Zona;  Open — dogs,  Mac  Murdo,  Tilt, — 
bitches,  Bessie  Hill,  Daisy  B.  II.;  Irish  setters — 
Kildare  Beverly, — bitches,  Bessie  Fenmore, 
Belle  of  Kildare  ;  Gordon  setters  —  Heather 
Lad,  Judge, —  bitches,  Heather  Effie,  Mont 
Rose;  Cocker  spaniels — under  28  pounds,  St. 
Patrick,  Baby  ;  Irish  water  spaniels — Faro  Boy  ; 
Collies — Countess  Bertha,  Collie  L. ;  Bull  terriers 
— Barney  B.;  Lady  Diana;  Dachshunde— Chal- 
lenge— Fritz  K. ;  Open — dogs,  Roy  K,  Taps  zur 
Horst — bitches,  Lovely  K,  Diana  K. ;  Beagles 
— Challenge — thirteen  to  fifteen  inches — Par- 
thenia; Open — dogs,  Sir  Thomas,  Rex — bitches, 
Hettie;  thirteen  inches  and  under,  dogs,  Pader- 
ewski,— bitches,  Little  Fraud,  Belle  III. ;  Fox 
terriers — wire-haired,  Oakleigh  Bruiser;  Basset 
hounds — Bent,  Tom  Pinch,  Bet;  Black  and  tan 
terriers — Rochelle  Rust,  Mizpah  ;  Pugs — Chal- 
lenge— bitches,  Cassina;  Open  —  dogs,  Drum- 
mer, Bob, — bitches,  Miss  Decima,  Diamond 
Bessie  ;  Italian  greyhounds — Roma,  Snowball 
— bitches,  Idiom,  Irene. 

Irish  Setter  Club's  Trials,  Thomasville,  N.  C, 
November  27th.  Derby,  five  starters.  First : 
G.  Thompson's  b.  Gem  (Shaun — Nora) ;  sec- 
ond :  Dr.  Davis'  b.  Currer  Belle  IV.  (Tim — Cur- 
rer  Belle  III.)  ;  third  :  J.  Maninon's  d.  Patricius 
(Duke  Elcho— Red  Rose). 

All-age  Stake — six  starters.  First:  Dr.  Davis' 
Currer  Belle  IV. ;  second  Dr.  Jarvis'  d.  Roy- 
mane  (Duke  Elcho — Romaine)  ;  third  :  Perry 
and  Hamilton's  d.  Teddy  O'Rourke  (Claremont 
Patsy — Nora  of  Claremont). 

The  Dandie  Dinmont  terrier,  Ruglin  Sandy, 
imported  last  Summer,  was  recently  killed  in  a 
fight  with  some  kennel  companions. 

The  famous  pointer,  Champion  Graphic,  now 
nearly  thirteen  years  old,  graced  a  bench  for  a 
short  time  each  day  at  the  Newark  show. 

Damon. 


FENCING. 


To  bring  our  record  up  to  date  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  the  inter-club  team  competition  for 
the  Central  Turn-Verein's  challenge  cup  on 
December  7th,  the  assault  of  the  professional 
fencers  on  December  nth,  and  the  handicap 
meeting  of  the  Amateur  Fencers'  League  of 
America  on  January  4th. 

The  team  contest  for  the  challenge  cup 
offered  by  the  Central  Turn-Verein  is  gener- 
ally considered  in  amateur  circles  as  the  prin- 
cipal regular  fencing  event  of  the  Winter.  Un- 
fortunately, for  one  reason  or  another,  only  one 
club,  the  Fencers',  appeared  this  season  to  dis- 
pute the  prize  with  the  holders,  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  trophy  was 
presented  provide  that  it  must  be  competed  for 
annually  by  teams  of  four  fencers  from  recog- 
nized clubs  until  won  three  times  by  the  same 
club.  The  first  competition  was  held  in  1891, 
when  the  Fencers  Club  team  won  from  the 
New  York  A.  C.  aggregation.  Last  year  the 
A.  C  men  won  by  the  narrowest  margin  from 
the  Central  Turn-Verein. 

The  New  York  A.  C.  team  this  year  aggre- 
gated 53.43  points,  against  47.07  compiled  by 
the  Fencers  Club,  thus  winning  the  trophy  for 


the  second  successive  year.  For  the  individual 
prize  the  scoring  was  :  Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond. 
16.63;  W.  Scott  O'Connor,  15.14;  Samuel  T, 
Shaw,  15.07;  Charles  Tatham,  14.27  ;  Dr.  B.  F. 
O'Connor,  11.37;  C.  G.  Bothner,  10.36;  A.  V. 
Z.  Post,  9.37  ;  C.  C.  Nadal,  8.29. 

The  victory  was  won  by  the  superior  aggress- 
ive work  of  the  Athletic  men,  although  their 
style  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  their 
rivals.  The  scoring  was  remarkably  even,  and 
the  result  kept  in  doubt  until  the  last.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  play  was  a  trifle 
better  than  that  usually  shown  in  competition 
assaults,  although  the  familiar  "  get  there  "  style 
was  more  than  occasionally  apparent.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  in  order  to  discourage  this 
rushing,  a  riposte  be  counted  double  ;  but  ri- 
postes are  notoriously  difficult  to  see  and  some- 
times even  to  feel.  Furthermore,  the  advocates 
of  this  innovation  forget  that  the  A.  F.  L.  A. 
has  already  put  a  premium  upon  accuracy,  by 
ignoring  all  touches  beyond  the  median  line 
from  collar  to  belt,  a  measure  unknown  in 
France.  The  boast  of  superiority  which  science 
constantly  flaunts  in  the  face  of  brute  force 
would  seem  here  to  be  put  to  the  test.  If  the 
devotees  of  form  cannot,  with  all  their  science, 
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defend  the  comparatively  small  surface  of  the 
right  sides  of  their  bodies  against  the  attack  of 
the  "  rushers,"  it  seems  questionable  whether 
science  alone  should  be  called  to  account. 

That  amateurs  are  not  the  only  fencers  whose 
style  suffers  when  points  are  to  be  made,  was 
clearly  shown  at  the  assault  at  arms  which 
took  place  on  December  nth,  between  the 
well  known  Italian  masters,  Pini,  Greco,  and 
Pessina,  and  certain  of  the  New  York  fencing 
teachers.  The  bout  between  M.  Gouspy,  maitre 
d'armes  of  the  Raquet  and  Tennis  Club,  and 
Cavaliere  Pini,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
Corps-a-corps  meetings  were  the  order  of  the 
hour,  and  very  few  of  the  fine  points  of  fen- 
cing, such  as  were  to  be  seen  during  the  recent 
Jacoby-Vauthier  bout  at  the  Fencers',  were  of- 
fered to  the  public.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  Pini  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  '  *  get 
there  "  style. 

He  has  been  fencing  for  points  against  the 
strongest  men  in  France  and  Italy  for  some 
years  continually,  and  his  whole  style  is  shaped 
toward  the  one  end — to  place  his  button  on  the 
breast  of  his  adversary,  a  satisfaction  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  allows  himself  surpris- 
ingly often,  but  at  the  expense  of  grace  and 
form.  Pini's  strength,  agility  and  quickness, 
coupled  with  his  great  experience  in  competi- 
tion, enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  slight- 
est indiscretion  of  his  adversaries.     One  of  his 


strongest  points  is  his  instinct  for  distance,  an 
important  thing  for  him,  as  he  is  not  a  large 
man.  M.  Gouspy  acquitted  himself  well,  al- 
though plainly  astonished  at  the  war-cries  to 
which  his  sprightly  opponent,  after  the  Italian 
manner,  occasionally  gave  vent. 

The  annual  handicap  meeting  of  A.  F.  L.  A. 
took  place  at  the  Fencers  Club  on  the  evening 
of  January  4th,  and  resulted,  after  thirty-six 
bouts,  in  a  victory  for  Mr.  A.  van  zo  Post,  who, 
adding  a  good  deal  of  dash  to  his  usual  good 
style,  scored  a  total  of  36. 27  points  from  scratch. 
The  contestants  were  :  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  of  the 
Fencers  Club  ;  Charles  G.  Bothner,  N.  Y.  A.  C; 
R.  O.  Haubold,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  C.  C.  Nadal, 
Fencers  Club  ;  John  Allaire,  New  York  Turn- 
Verein  ;  Fitzhugh  Townsend,  Fencers  Club  ; 
Malcolm  Campbell,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  N.  J.  Giroux, 
of  the  Ottawa  Fencers  Club,  and  William 
Whitlock,  of  the  Fencers  Club. 

The  total  summary  is  as  follows  . 

Touches.     Position.     Handicap.     Total. 

Post 31  6.26  Scratch  36.27 

Nadal 27  5.72                 3  35-72 

Bothner 28  5.91  Scratch  33.91 

Haubold 26  5.32                 1  32-32 

Campbell 14  4.06               13  30.06 

Whitlock 12  1.38               13  25.88 

Allaire 17  4.11                  4  25.11 

Townsend 16  2.45                 6  23.95 

Giroux     9  1.89               13  23.89 

Edward  Breck. 
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THE   EXPLOSIVENESS    OF    CYLINDERS. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  column  are  lanternists  as  well  as  amateur 
photographers,  and,  in  common  with  their 
brethren  all  over  the  world,  are  likely  to  have 
their  confidence  in  compressed  gas  cylinders 
shaken  in  consequence  of  the  recently  reported 
explosions  in  Bradford,  England,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  by  which,  in  the  one  case  the  bearer  of 
the  cylinder,  a  message  boy  was  instantly 
killed  and  in  the  other  one  man  was  fatally, 
and  two  seriously  injured.  But  there  are  vari- 
ous reasons  why  lanternists  generally,  and  Am- 
erican lanternists  especially,  should  not  lose 
faith  in  the  cylinder.  ' '  One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,"  and  one  railroad  accident 
does  not  deter,  but  rather  encourages  the  trav- 
eler, as  he  knows  that  the  cause  having  been 
discovered  it  will  be  guarded  against  in  the  fut- 
ure. 

That  there  have  been  many  and  serious  ex- 
plosions in  the  application  of  the  lime  light  to 
the  lantern,  no  one  knows  better  than  I,  as  for 
many  years  it  was  a  part  of  my  business  to  re- 
port on  every  such  explosion.  For  that  pur- 
pose I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles,  and  at 
this  moment  possess  a  museum  of  the  wreckage 
I  have  gathered,  but  the  explosions  were  all 
either  connected  with  the  production  of  oxygen 
or  with  its  employment  in  bags,  never  in  con- 
nection with  its  storage  or  employment  in  cyl- 
inders, and  there  was  not  one  that  was  not  di- 
rectly the  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

The  introduction  of  compressed  gas  has  done 
more  than  anything  else,  photography  itself  ex- 
cepted, to  popularize  the  lantern,  and  raise  it 
from  a  childish  toy  to  an  educational  instru- 
ment.  At  the  same  time  it  has  reduced  the  pos- 


sibilities of  accident  even  in  inexperienced 
hands  by  at  least  ninety  per  cent. ,  having  trans- 
ferred the  actual  production  of  oxygen — the  op- 
eration during  which  at  least  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  accidents  occurred — from  the  exhibitor  to 
the  compressor. 

During  the  eight  or  ten  years  in  which  the 
cylinders  have  been  largely  employed  there 
have  been  only  two  or  three  explosions  or  ac- 
cidents of  any  kind,  and  in  each  case  it  was  the 
result  of  culpable  carelessness.  Once  or  twice 
it  arose  from  forcing  oxygen  into  half  filled  hy- 
drogen cylinders  or  vice  versa. 

This  has  been  prevented  by  the  employment 
of  right  and  left  handed  screws  on  the  respect- 
ive cylinders.  Once,  at  least,  it  arose  from  the 
bursting  of  a  pressure  gauge.  This  was  rem- 
edied by  filling  the  yielding  tube  on  which  the 
action  of  the  gauge  depends  with  soft  soap  or 
other  suitable  plastic  material. 

Until  the  explosions  referred  to  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  the  safety  of  the  cylinder 
was  an  article  of  common  faith.  Cylinders 
charged  to  120  atmospheres  had  been  allowed 
to  drop  from  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  on 
an  anvil  with  no  other  result  than  a  slight  in- 
dentation at  the  point  of  impact,  and  submitted 
to  various  other  equally  severe  tests,  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  Yet,  now  a  fall  of 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  shoulder  of  a  boy 
brought  death  and  destruction  in  a  most  unex- 
pected manner. 

But,  thanks  to  the  way  in  which  such  mat- 
ters are  managed  in  England,  this  accident, 
although  not  arising  from  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  compressor,  transporter, 
or  exhibitor,  but  from  a  cause  altogether  be- 
yond their  control,  not  only  should  not  de- 
crease our  confidence  in  the  cylinder,  but  add 
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to  it  ;  for  since  the  cause  has  been  clearly  dis- 
covered, the  remedy  or  preventive  will  cer- 
tainly be  applied.  The  most  satisfactory  part 
of  the  business  is  that  the  remedy  is  neither 
doubtful  nor  difficult — merely  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  steel,  and  the  occasional,  or  perhaps 
frequent  annealing  of  the  cylinder,  annealing 
at  least  after  every  time  that  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  hydraulic  test. 

Steel  possesses  two  qualities — tensility  and 
ductility — each  valuable  for  certain  purposes, 
but  always  present  in  an  inverse  ratio.  In 
other  words,  the  greater  the  tensile  strength, 
the  more  brittle,  and  consequently  the  less  duc- 
tile. An  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  ex- 
ploded cylinder  showed  that  the  steel  had  a 
tensile  strength  of  over  fifty  tons  to  the  inch, 
a  steel  that,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Good- 
man, "  no  boilermaker  would  dare  to  use  for  in- 
ternal pressure,"  while  cylinders  should  never 
be  made  of  a  steel  of  higher  tensile  strength 
than  thirty  tons.  It  also  came  out  in  course  of 
the  inquiry,  that  the  tests  to  which  the  cylin- 
ders are  from  time  to  time  subjected,  tests  in- 
volving a  pressure  of  240  atmospheres,  tended 
to  produce  a  crystalline  or  brittle  state  of  the 
material,  and  consequently  showed  a  necessity 
for  reannealing  after  each  test. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  is  this:  Cylinders, 
even  charged  up  to  120  atmospheres,  are  per- 
fectly safe,  even  with  the  most  careless  hand- 
ling, if  they  are  made  of  suitable  steel,  i.  e ., 
steel  of  low  tensile  and  high  ductile  strength  ; 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  and  rec- 
ognizing such  qualities,  and  consequently,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  aforesaid  accidents  should 
simply  increase  our  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
the  cylinders,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  information  resulting  from 
them,  only  steel  of  a  suitable  quality  will  be 
employed  hereafter. 

But  some  of  the  better  informed  of  my 
readers  may  say  that  all  this,  while  interesting 
to  Europeans  who  employ  gases  under  such 
high  pressures,  does  not  interest  American  lan- 
ternists,  whose  cylinders  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
charged  beyond  forty  atmospheres.  But  while 
this  would  have  been  true  up  to  within,  per- 


haps, a  couple  of  years  ago,  it  is  hardly  so  now, 
for  the  large,  weighty,  bulky,  low-pressure  cyl- 
inders are  gradually  giving  place  to  the  small, 
light,  easily  transported  high-pressure  variety, 
and  so  many  and  great  are  the  advantages  of 
the  latter,  that  the  low-pressure  cylinders  bid 
fair  to  become  things  of  the  past,  except  per- 
haps, for  theatrical  purposes. 

A   NEW    HAND    CAMERA. 

I  have  more  than  once,  in  these  columns,  had 
something  to  say  against  the  button-pressers, 
and  don't  mean  to  retract  a  single  word.  I 
have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
my  readers  have  understood  me  as  condemning 
the  hand  camera  itself,  instead  of  its  abuse. 
So  far  from  that,  I  want  to  say  here,  that  to  the 
photographer  who  knows  just  how  and  when  to 
employ  it,  it  will  prove  the  most  useful  and 
pleasure-giving  instrument  in  his  possession. 

In  nothing,  more  than  in  the  hand  camera  has 
the  genius  of  the  manufacturer  of  apparatus 
been  shown,  and  he  must  indeed  be  difficult  to 
please  who  cannot  from  the  thousand  and  one 
varieties  now  in  the  market  get  something  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 

The  latest  that  I  have  come  across  combines 
efficiency  and  many  other  good  qualities  with 
cheapness,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  no 
doubt  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  directing 
their  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  "  Bull's- Eye," 
measures  only  5^x43^x434  inches  ;  takes  a 
spool  of  twelve  exposures,  has  an  achromatic 
lens  of  fixed  focus  giving  sharp  images  of  ob- 
jects from  eight  feet  to  infinite  distance  ; 
and  a  spring  shutter  always  set  ready  to  be 
pressed.  Over  and  above  all  this,  it  has — what 
I  have  again  and  again  pressed  upon  the  East- 
man Company  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  popular  kodak — the  means  of  being  emptied 
and  reloaded  in  broad  daylight.  Just  think  of 
the  advantage  of  starting  on  a  trip  with  half  a 
dozen  spools  in  your  pocket,  and  emptying  and 
reloading  at  will !  That  the  "  Bull's-Eye  "  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness  will  be  evident  when  I  say 
that,  finished  in  ebonized  wood,  it  costs  $7,  and 
only  $8  in  grained  leather,  loaded  ready  for  ac- 
tion, and  with  book  of  instructions.     Jay  See. 


CYCLING 


THE  NEW  YORK  CYCLE  SHOW. 

Every  reader  of  Outing  will  of  course  want 
to  know  what  the  manufacturers  will  offer 
during  the  coming  year.  What  I  saw  at  the 
New  York  Show  I  will  follow  up  next  month 
with  a  full  report  of  Philadelphia,  supplying 
illustrations  to  make  every  point  clear.  First 
and  foremost,  the  patterns  of  1894  vary  in  a 
very  slight  degree  from  those  of  last  year. 
Novelties  were  very  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  inventor  of  monstrosities  was  present  in 
very  small  number.  The  model  of  the  safety  is 
believed  by  most  manufacturers  to  have  reached 
the  point  where  changes  and  improvements  are 
practically  impossible. 

As  far  as  the  prices  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  along  the  line  to  reductions. 
Some  of  the  makers,  however,  will  maintain 
a  price  for  their  standard  wheels,  higher  than 
that  which  the  large  manufacturers  have  de- 
cided upon.  For  light  roadsters,  full  roadsters, 
and  ladies'  machines,  the  general  price  seems 


to  be  $125,  although  in  a  few  instances,  as  above 
indicated,  prices  have  been  placed  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  importers  on  their  standard  wheels 
at  from  $135  to  $150.  For  specially  light  road- 
sters and  path  machines,  or  for  machines  built 
for  special  purposes,  the  prices  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year  ;  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  riders 
are  not  above  the  average  height  and  do  not  re- 
quire specially  built  wheels  for  road  scorching 
and  road  racing,  the  majority  of  wheels  selected 
will  be  at  lower  prices. 

The  Giraffe,  a  machine  introduced  in  Eng- 
land this  last  Fall,  made  its  appearance  at  the 
New  York  Show  at  four  exhibits — the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company's,  John  P.  Lovell 
Arms  Company's,  and  the  Premier  Cycle  Com- 
pany's. The  Giraffe  is  a  machine  built  with 
a  specially  high  frame,  and  with  a  crank 
bracket  about  four  to  six  inches  above  the 
center  of  the  wheels.  The  claims  made  for 
this  new  style  of  wheel  are,  first,  that  they 
will  be  less  liable  to   side  slip,   and,  second, 
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that  they  are  cleaner,  as  they  raise  the  rider's 
feet  above  the  point  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  covered  with  mud  and  dust.  While  these 
wheels  will  scarcely  replace  the  well  known 
present  type  of  safety,  they  will  have  a  sale 
among  the  riders  who  desire  cleanliness  and  a 
minimum  chance  of  side  slipping. 

As  a  rule  all  the  makers  have  lessened  the 
weight  of  their  machines  ;  I  believe  the  limit 
has  been  reached.  The  tendency  during  the 
past  few  years,  for  the  average  road  rider  to 
dispense  with  all  extras  on  his  wheel,  have 
aided  the  manufacturers  in  their  attempts  to 
produce  the  lighter  article,  and  it  was  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
wheels  on  exhibition  were  entirely  stripped  of 
mud  guards,  lamp  brackets  and  brake  fixings  ; 
in  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  wheels  exhibited 
did  not  have  any  means  of  attaching  these  ex- 
tras. In  the  entire  exhibition  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  curved  diamond  frame,  showing  that 
this  pattern  had  been  discarded  and  the  sim- 
pler and  more  business-like  straight  frame 
adopted.  "  Simplicity  "  was  the  motto  with  all 
makers.  'Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  all 
to  produce  dust-proof  bearings,  and  in  those  to 
which  my  attention  was  specially  called  I 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  result  was  practi- 
cally reached.  There  was  a  tendency  shown  to 
use  larger  diameter  tubing  of  smaller  gauge, 
and  undoubtedly  this  has  proved,  by  actual 
test,  to  be  expedient. 

In  the  matter  of  tires,  the  inventor  has  not 
stood  still,  and  the  improvements,  both  in  form 
of  manufacture,  in  method  of  attachment,  and 
in  quickness  of  repair,  were  evident  on  every 
side.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  very 
far  distant  when  the  improvement  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire  will  be  almost  as  impossible  as  on  the 
safety.  Like  the  individual  who  believes  that 
the  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  man  on  his  wheel 
has  been  reached,  there  are  many  who  believe 
— and  I  am  one  of  them — that  the  limit  of  im- 
provement in  the  bicycle,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
pretty  nearly  reached  ;  and  unless  some  entirely 
unknown  and  hitherto  undiscovered  form  of 
bicycle  is  brought  forward,  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  any  very  great  changes. 

LEAGUE   POLITICS. 

The  calm  and  placid  surface  of  League  poli- 
tics has  been  rudely  ruffled  by  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Sheridan,  first  vice-president 
of  the  League,  for  promotion  to  the  office  of 
president.  Until  within  a  few  days  the  shrewd- 
est politicians  have  claimed  that  Mr.  Luscomb, 
New  York's  Chief  Consul,  would  have  no  oppo- 
sition in  his  candidacy  for  the  office  ;  but  now 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  has  appeared  as  a  candidate, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Luscomb 
will  achieve  a  walk-over,  unless  that  gentle- 
man has  been  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone — 
in  other  words,  forming  combinations  in  antici- 
pation of  any  such  surprise  party  as  has  been 
sprung.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  the  South  will  probably  indorse  Mr.  Lus- 
comb ;  Rhode  Island  will  probably  be  with  him 
on  the  color  question,  although  whether  this  is 
to  be  the  live  issue  of  the  campaign  remains  to 
be  seen.  Rumors  have  reached  my  ears  to  the 
effect  that  the  question  of  the  League  secretary- 
ship will  enter  largely  into  the  matter  of  decid- 
ing the  election.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  change  the  office  of 
the  secretary  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  inimical 


to  the  present  incumbent,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  friends  of  Secretary  Bassett 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  throw  the  result  of 
the  election  either  way.  A  week  ago  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
League  members  that  Mr.  Luscomb  would 
get  in  without  opposition  ;  but  now  that  Illinois 
comes  forward  with  its  representative  as  a  can- 
didate, there  is  a  great  chance  for  some  fun  at 
the  election  in  Louisville  next  month. 

THE   CASH   LEAGUE  AGAIN. 

The  expected  has  happened.  The  end  has 
come,  and  although  the  National  Cyclers'  As- 
sociation of  America,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Cash  League,  still  exists  in  name,  it  is  practi- 
cally without  any  racing  men  to  give  it  substance 
or  reason  for  continuing  its  organization.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the  N.  C. 
A.  's  racing  men  competed  in  the  six  day  event 
recently  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
they  did  this  without  complying  with  the  rules 
of  the  N.  C.  A.  The  rules  require  that  the 
purse  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
tion's treasurer,  and  further,  that  the  races  be 
refereed  by  the  official  referee  of  the  N.  C.  A. 
Neither  of  these  rules  was  obeyed  ;  hence 
Secretary  Egan  comes  out  with  the  notice  that 
the  men  who  competed  are  suspended,  and 
their  licenses  withdrawn.  But  the  trouble  does 
not  end  here  ;  one  of  the  backers,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Brooklyn,  and  one  other  official  of  the  organiza- 
tion do  not  take  kindly  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Egan,  and  so  there  will  probably  be  a  row 
among  themselves.  The  association  did  not 
make  much  money,  if  any,  last  year,  and  if 
these  men  have  been  expelled  it  will  beyond  a 
doubt  be  cause  enough  for  the  whole  business 
to  be  abandoned. 

England  does  not  propose  to  profit  by 
America's  experience  in  the  matter  of  handling 
professionals,  and  an  organization  has  been 
formed  over  there  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
American  association.  With  all  respect  to 
their  perspicacity,  I  think  that  our  English 
cousins  will  be  wiser  and  poorer  men  when  they 
have  had  one  year's  experience. 


I  am  a  convert.  That  is,  I  believe  now  that 
Class  B,  as  proposed  by  Chairman  Raymond, 
will  not  prove  to  be  a  solution  of  the  amateur 
question.  After  thinking  and  talking  the  mat- 
ter over  with  those  who  are  well  versed  in  this 
question,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  but  one  class,  and  that  the  rider 
should  be  permitted  expenses  from  any  source 
and  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  prizes  in  any 
way  that  he  might  see  fit.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  we  might  as  well  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing  while 
we  are  about  it.  By  adopting  Class  A  and  Class 
B  we  should  only  be  dropping  about  half-way 
to. the  bottom,  and  while  we  are  about  it  we 
might  as  well  go  the  whole  distance.  As  it  is 
pertinently  stated,  the  introduction  and  adop- 
tion of  Class  A  and  Class  B  rule  would  not 
solve  the  difficulty,  for  we  should  find  just  as 
much  trickery  and  underhand  dealings  in  Class 
A  (if  such  a  class  were  established)  as  we  have 
heretofore  in  the  amateur  ranks,  so  called.  Let 
us  have  one  class,  so  far  as  rank  is  concerned, 
and  then  by  the  use  of  class  and  handicap  racing 
we  will  be  able  to  give  every  fellow  the  chance 
to  win  his  share  of  the  prizes.      The  Prowler. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 


Its  excellence  is  due  to  its  presenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
Fevers,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
stipation. It  has  given  satisfaction  to 
millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 
without  weakening  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.  Syrup 
of  Figs  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  in  50  cent  and  $1  .OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 
every  package,  also  the  name  Syrup  Of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
Mcept  any  substitute  if  offered  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA   FIG   SYRUP  CO.,     fcflffisift. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SMOKE. 

WE  COULD  NOT  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY! 

if  ]>aid  double  the  price.  It  is  the 
choicest  Smoking Tobacco  that  ex-j 

perience  can  produce  or  that  money! 

can  buy. 


A.  A.  VANTINE  &  CO., 

877, 879  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

As  soon  as  alterations  are  completed,  we  will 
occupy  for  our  wholesale  business 

THE  ENTIRE  BUILDING 

Nos.    18,   20  and  22  East  18th  Street,  between 

5th  Avenue  and  Broadway, 

And  in  consequence,  we  offer  our  Entire 

Stock  on  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  floors, 

at  a  Reduction  of  25  per   cent,  from   our 

regular  prices. 

SILKS,  TAPESTRIES,  RUGS,  CARPETS,  CURIOS, 
ENAMELS,  PORCELAINS,  BRONZES, 

ART  POTTERY,  FURNITURE,  SILVER- 
WARE, LAMPS,  LACQUER,  BASKETS,  &c. 

This  reduction  applies  to  everything  in  our  stock. 

Nothing  excepted. 

Every  department  included. 


An  offer  of  this  magnitude,  including-  every  article  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive,  has  never  been  made 
by  any  large  firm. 

ORIGINAL    PRICES    IN    PLAIN 
FIGURES     LEFT     ON     GOODS. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Outing. 
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O  UTING   A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


FROSTY  WEATHER 

is  a  natural  tonic;  but  to  fully  enjoy 
its  benefits,  the  system  must  be  kept 
sound  and  vigorous,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  in 
active,  healthy  condition.  The  surest  method  of  securing 
this  result  is  to  cleanse  and  vitalize  the  blood  with 
Ayer'S  Sarsaparilla,  the  most  powerful  alterative  medi- 
cine in  existence.  It  eradicates  every  taint  of  Scrofula, 
expels  the  acid  which  causes  rheumatism,  and  the  humors 
which  produce  pimples,  boils,  carbuncles,  and  sores.     If 


you  value  your  health,  take  nothing  but 

Ayer's  Ef,  Sarsaparilla 

Receiving  a  MEDAL  at 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
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AS  A  REMEDY 


for  bronchitis,  loss  of  voice,  hoarse- 
ness, sore  throat,  croup,  la  grippe, 
pneumonia,  whooping  cough,  asthma, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
stands  in  advance  of  all  similar  preparations.  It  has  a  splendid  record, 
covering  half  a  century  and  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
is  indorsed  by  eminent  physicians,  and  is  the  favorite  anodyne-expec- 
torant with  singers,  actors,  preachers,  teachers,  and  public  speakers 
generally.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  does  not  interfere  with  digestion, 
needs  but  small  doses,  and  is  the  most  economical  remedy  to  be  found 
anywhere.     Children  like  it.     Every  household  should  have 
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Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


The  only  Cough-cure  receiving  medal  at 

THE   WORLD'S   FAIR 
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SPORT— ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


The  difference  between  the  ins  and  the  outs 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  athletic  cir- 
cles. A  very  good  instance  of  this  occurred 
in  canoeing  circles  a  couple  of  years  ago.  A 
member  criticised  the  Regatta  Committee  in 
public  and  in  private,  and  made  a  most  un- 
warranted attack  on  the  chairman.  The  fol- 
lowing year  this  critic  was  appointed  on'  the 
Regatta  Committee,  and  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  programme  two  months,  because  he 
was  too  lazy  even  to  read  and  sign  what  the 
other  two  members  had  written  out — he  did 
absolutely  nothing  besides.  The  officers  have 
hard  work  to  do  at  best.  They  are  not  paid 
for  this  labor,  and  therefore  should  receive 
help  and  encouragement  from  the  members, 
and  not  uncalled  for  fault-finding. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  whereas  the 
English  track  athletes  excel  the  American  im- 
measurably in  all  distances  above  the  half  mile, 
the  Americans  are  vastly  superior  in  all  dis- 
tances below  the  half,  as  well  in  hurdles  as 
in  jumping.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is 
noticeable  in  a  less  degree  in  all  other  countries 
settled  by  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  except  Canada. 
For  instance,  the  Australian,  McPherson,  has 
run  a  hundred  yards  in  9  4- 5s.,  and  the  New 
Zealander,  Myrick,  has  cleared  6  ft.  6%  in.  Fur- 
ther consideration  will  show  that  the  middle 
part  of  the  United  States  excels  the  East  in 
sprinting,  and  is  vastly  inferior  in  every  other 
branch  of  pedestrian  sport.  Owen  and  Jewett, 
who  hold  the  two  sprint  records,  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  ;  and  Carey 
ran  for  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  before  going  to 
Princeton.  Stage  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Athletic  Club.  The  best  Eastern  sprinters  are 
Lon.  E.  Myers,  H.  S.  Brooks,  Evert  Wendell, 
Wendell  Baker  and  C.  S.  Sherrill,  none  of 
whom  has  done  better  than  even  time  for  the 
hundred  and  two  twenty.  The  Championships 
of  the  Central  Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.  show 
how  far  behind  the  East  the  West  is,  in  all 
events  above  the  dashes. 

100-yd.  dash— C.  W.  Stage,  Cleveland  A.  C, 
first ;  W.  C.  Skillinger,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second. 
Time,  9  4-5S. 

220-yds.  dash — C.  W.  Stage,  Cleveland  A.  C, 
first  ;  W.  C.  Skillinger,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second. 
Time,  22  3-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — C.  W.  Stage,  Cleveland  A. 
C,  first;  J.  Cannon,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second. 
Time,  52  1-5S. 

Half-mile  run — H.  Cyrus,  Cleveland  A.  C, 
first ;  J.  Newsome,  Detroit  A.  C,  second.  Time, 
2m.  8  5-8S. 

One-mile  run — L.  N.  Rossiter,  Chicago  A.  A., 
first;  Harry  Austin,  Detroit  A.  C,  second. 
Time,  4m.  50s. 

120-yds.  hurdle — H.  Keep,  Michigan  A.  A., 
first ;  W.  Bernart,  Detroit  A.  O,  second.  Time, 
16  3-5S. 

220-yds.  hurdle — H.  Keep,  Michigan  A.  A., 
first ;  A.  S.  Clark,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second.  Time, 
29  1-5S. 

One-mile  walk— J.  Magee,  Detroit  A.  C, 
first ;  H.  Cyrus,  Cleveland  A.  C.,  second.  Time, 
7m.  35  1-5S. 

One-half  mile  bicycle  race — J.  P.  Bliss,  Chi- 
cago A.  A  ,  first ;  Walter  Steuber,  Detroit  A.  C, 
second.     Time,  im.  12  4-5S. 


Two-mile  bicycle  race — J.  P.  Bliss,  Chicago 
A.  A.,  first  ;  H.  A.  Githens,  Chicago  A.  A., 
second.     Time,  5m.  13  4-5S. 

Running  broad  jump — H.  Mulherron,  Detroit 
A.  C,  first;  J.  A.  Leroy,  Michigan  A.  A.,  sec- 
ond.    Distance,  19  ft.  ioj£  in. 

Running  high  jump— A.  S.  Clark,  Chicago  A. 
A.,- first;  Guy  Miller,  Detroit  A.  C,  second. 
Distance,  5  ft.  6  in. 

Pole  vault— R.  Mildener,  Michigan  A.  A., 
first;  Ed.  Warner,  Detroit  A.  C,  second.  The 
men  tied  at  10  ft.,  and  in  a  second  trial  the  high- 
est distance  was  9  ft.  6  in. 

16-pound  shot — G.  F.  Riddell,  Chicago  A.  A., 
first;  T.  Ryan,  Cleveland  A.  C,  second.  Dis- 
tance, 40  ft.  1  in. 

16-pound  hammer — G.  F.  Riddell,  Chicago  A. 
A.,  first;  G.  L.  Patterson,  Michigan  A.  A., 
second.     Distance,  112  ft.  %  in. 

56-pound  weight — P.  Ryan,  Cleveland  A.  C, 
first;  G.  F.  Riddell,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second. 
Distance,  25  ft. 

Few  more  generous  acts  have  been  done  than 
the  assumption  by  Professor  Jasper  W.  Good- 
win, of  the  debt  of  the  Columbia  College  Boat 
Club.  Surely  with  such  an  example  of  gener- 
osity and  interest  on  the  part  of  a  professor  of 
the  college,  the  undergraduates  will  feel  in- 
spired to  do  a  little — or  rather  a  big  something 
to  redeem  Columbia's  blighted  athletic  reputa- 
tion. For  it  is  the  blight  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  her  undergraduates  that 
has  destroyed  Columbia's  prospects  in  every  ath- 
letic field  of  late.  Especially  at  this  college  has 
it  been  left  to  a  few  men  to  look  after  every 
athletic  interest — a  burden  they  are  naturally 
unable  to  carry. 

The  use  of  pigeons  to  demonstrate  their  value 
as  messengers  had  a  very  large  part  in  last 
year's  work  on  the  wing.  For  the  opening 
of  the  season  there  was  the  naval  rendezvous 
and  parade,  for  the  close  the  yacht  races,  and  for 
the  meantime  the  journeys  from  the  U.  S. 
practice  ship  in  its  summer  cruise.  Besides 
these  there  were  prizes  for  best  work  from 
off  excursion  boats,  lake  vessels  and  Sound 
steamers.  The  purpose  of  it  all  was  to  show  the 
work  which  pigeons  alone  can  do,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  all  who,  either  for  business  or  pleasure, 
get  beyond  the  end  of  wire,  that  a  means  for 
communication  remains,  and  this  means  so 
simple  and  inexpensive  that  almost  the  leanest 
purse  can  provide  and  maintain  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  over  the  athletic 
season  just  past  and  follow  the  pole  vault  record 
that  was  so  often  broken.  On  August  26,  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Clayton  Morse,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  cleared  26  ft.  $%  in.  The 
previous  record  was  26  ft.  4^  in.  made  by  A. 
H.  Green,  of  Harvard,  in  1890.  The  event  had 
been  seldom  contested  in  the  past,  and  neither 
of  these  records  is  first  rate.  The  world's  rec- 
ord was  again  broken  on  September  2,  this 
time  by  C.  T.  Buckholz,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bank  Clerks' 
Athletic  Association  of  Philadelphia,  cleared 
27  ft.  ^  in.  Buckholz  and  Green  met  finally  at 
the  International  Championship  at  Chicago, 
where  Green  recaptured  the  record  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Green  has  retired  the  record 
will,  no  doubt,  be  broken  again  next  season. 
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ANSWERS  TO  "OUTIN&"  CORRESPONDENTS. 

V.  S. —  What  is  the  tisual distance for  cross- 
country runs  and  how  are  they  managed  f — 
In  the  American  colleges  the  cross-country  runs 
are  seldom  over  six  miles,  though  the  hare 
and  hounds  runs  are  from  five  to  fourteen 
miles,  with  a  break  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  American  championship  runs  vary 
from  five  to  seven  miles,  and  the  English 
championship  cross-country  course  is  about 
eleven  and  three-quarter  miles.  The  runs  are 
sometimes  across  the  country  and  sometimes 
partly  around  a  track.  They  are  sometimes 
scratch  and  sometimes  handicap.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  sport  in  America,  consult  the 
article  in  the  body  of  this  magazine.  Which 
do  you  consider  is  the  better  foil  blade  the 
"  Coulatix  "  or  the  "  Soling  en  "  ? — There  is 
little  difference,  although  the  latter  enjoys  a 
greater  reputation.  In  purchasing,  one  should 
apply  only  to  a  first-class  house,  such  as  A.  G. 
Spalding  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  or  Wright 
&  Ditson  in  Boston.  Number  5  is  a  medium 
weight,  while  ladies  will  generally  find  number 
4  best  adapted  to  their  use. 

R.  W. —  What  is  the  best  shoe  for  indoor 
high  jumping .?— Any  close-fitting  shoe  will 
serve,  but  it  would  be  best  not  to  cover  the  ankle, 
and  the  sole  of  the  heel  should  be  no  thicker 
than  that  of  the  toe.  Rubber  is  better  than 
cork  for  the  sole,  and  spikes  protruding  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  sole  are  used  in  most 
championship  contests.  These  are  rather  in- 
jurious to  the  gymnasium  floor  when  used  com- 
monly. There  should  be  four  spikes  in  the 
forward  sole  and  one  in  the  heel.  Prices  vary 
from  two  to  five  dollars.  Any  first-rate  athletic 
outfitter  will  supply  you.  A.  G.  Spalding,  108 
Madison  street,  Chicago,  will  perhaps  be  most 
convenient.  The  amateur  champion  high 
jumper  is  F.  Meyrick,  of  New  Zealand,  who  has 
cleared  6  feet  6^  inches.  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  C. ,  New  York,  has  cleared  6  feet  \% 
inches,  and  holds  the  world's  indoor  record. 

T.  D. —  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  the 
term  "  universalis t"  means  as  used  i?i  the 
photography  records  ? — The  universalist  is  the 
' '  Jack  of  all  trades  (branches)  and  master  of 
none,"  to  whom  portraiture,  genre,  landscape  or 
animal  photography  is  alike  acceptable,  and 
by  whom  none  are  done  well.  There  is  a  time 
in  the  experience  of  every  photographer  when 
this  is  both  natural  and  right — a  period  during 
which  he  is  learning  to  master  the  technique  of 
the  art,  during  which  pretty  pictures  satisfy 
his  highest  ambition,  and  when,  to  him,  the  get- 
ting of  clean,  clear,  sharp  and  properly  con- 
trasted negatives  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  subject  and  its  artistic  treatment.  But, 
thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the  chemist,  opti- 
cian, mechanic  and  platemaker,  you  may  now 
pass  through  this  stage  in  a  very  short  period, 
and  the  time  soon  comes  when  you  should  re- 
gard technique  as  merely  the  means  to  an  end 
— the  production  of  pictures. 

N.  M.  W. —  What  are  the  world's  amateur 
records,  American  and  British  college  rec- 
ords ? — You  will  find  them  in  the  Harvard 
Index,  published  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Our  space  does  not  permit  so 
extensive  an  answer. 
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A.  H.  K. —  What  has  become  of  the  cham- 
pion Windrush  Rioter? — The  well  known 
dachshunde  champion  Windrush  Rioter  (Cham. 
Maximus — Polecat),  owned  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Manice, 
died  in  a  fit  recently.  He  was  imported  in  the 
Spring  of  1891  and  had  scored  many  wins  in 
England,  Canada  and  this  country. 

L.  H.  W. — I?i  your  opinion  did  Miss  Barnes 
show  partiality forEuropean  photographers? 
— Miss  Barnes  is  very  impartial,  even  though 
she  points  at  certain  things  that  are  in  favor  of 
the  European,  and  others  that  are  against  the 
American.  In  reality  they  are  all  included 
in  two  or  three  sentences  :  "  The  amateurs  in 
England  and  in  Europe  generally  seem  to  be-" 
lieve  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  consider  it 
worth  while  to  give  the  work  proper  time  and 
care."  "We  are  anxious  to  do  things  quickly v 
missing  often  thereby  what  only  comes  from 
patient,  long -continued  effort."  "One  great 
cause  of  the  success  of  European  workers  at 
our  exhibitions  is  that  we  do  not  give  enough 
consideration  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,"  imply- 
ing, of  course,  which  is  quite  true,  that  they 
give  that  necessary  consideration.  Now,  if  it 
be  true,  and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  work 
of  the  British  amateur  over  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can are  included  in  those  sentences,  it  will  be 
evident  that  there  are  none  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved— no  reason  under  heaven  why  we  should 
play  second  fiddle  to  any  nation. 

P. — Can  a  sail  be  used  with  safety  on  a  canoe 
10 %  feet  long  by  26  inches  beam,  without  a 
center-board?  And  if  so,  what  kind  of  sail 
will  give  best  results  ?    No. 

G.  W.  M. —  Where  do  canoeists  make  the 
portage  from  the  canal  system  into  the  south- 
ern end  of  Lake  George? — At  Fort  Edward, 
by  rail  or  wagon.  For  full  information  as  to 
the  regulations  governing  the  passage  of 
canoes  through  canals  and  locks  along  your 
route,  inquire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mohican 
Canoe  Club,  Albany.  For  the  character  of  the 
rivers  you  traverse  at  the  season  of  your  voy- 
age inquire  of  the  postmasters  of  the  bordering 
towns.  On  such  points  as  these  the  only  first- 
rate  authorities  are  men  who  live  on  the  spot. 

A.  T.  O. —  What  is  the  best  make  of  '■'■home- 
trainer  "? — It  is  our  experience  that  complicated 
machines  which  are  adjustable  into  health  lifts, 
chest  weights,  parallel  bars,  overhead  rings, 
etc. ,  have  few  special  advantages  and  are  easily 
put  out  of  order.  The  best  apparatus  is  light 
Indian  clubs,  wooden  dumb-bells  and  chest 
weights.  The  chest  weights  should  be  well 
guyed  and  the  rope  should  pass  over  two  pul- 
leys. The  cost  of  all  this  will  not  exceed 
twenty  dollars.  A  special  outfit  of  this  sort  is 
constructed  by  J.  Eugene  Whitney,  65  State 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  built  into  a  bookcase,  which  makes  it 
less  unsightly  in  a  bedroom,  The  use  of  light 
Indian  clubs  and  wooden  dumb-bells,  together 
with  a  light  load  on  the  chest  weights  is  recom- 
mended by  the  best  college  trainers  even  for  the 
strongest  men,  crew  men  for  example.  It  is 
the  number  of  times  the  muscles  expand  and 
contract,  together  with  rapidity  of  action, 
rather  than  the  weight  carried,  that  builds  up 
strong,  flexible  and  close-grained  muscles. 
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Sportsmen  gather  around  the  campfire,  and 
tell  tales  of  big  game,  long  tramps,  exciting 
cruises,  and  all  sorts  of  hair-breadth  escapes. 


Wiijter  Evenings 


Outing 


the  fireside  at  home  is  more  inviting,  but 
you  need  not  forego  the  enjoyment  of  story- 
telling or  story-reading. 


will  talk  with  you  of  adventures  with  Rod  and  Gun,  Sail  and 
Paddle,  Camera  and  Tripod,  In  the  Saddle  or  Awheel,  till  you 
imagine  yourself  in   the  midst  of  those  memorable  scenes  of 
your  summer's  vacation. 
Long  winter  evenings  at  home  seem  short 

in  the  companionship  of  Outing,  and  shorter 

if  you  have  at  hand  a  copy  of 

"Yacbt  Races  for  tbe  America's  Cup," 

a  book   not  only  interesting  to   yachtsmen, 
but  to  every  one  who  is  fond  of  the  sea. 

We  ».r*  offering  tberr?  to  you  for        $3 •l^O 
Tb*  regular  pric«  of  tb*  twot       -       $4*50 

"  Outing  has  never  fallen  into  sensational  lines— each  month's  issue 
keeps  alive  a  fresh  interest  in  the  favorite  sports  and  pastimes  that  appeal 
to  the  heart  of  man  the  world  over." — Boston  Herald. 

"Among  the  lovers  of  legitimate  sports  there  is  no  periodical  that 
comes  to  them  so  replete  with  superbly  written  articles,  and  so  teeming 
with  information  to  delight  the  man  who  finds  pleasure  in  the  pathless 
woods,  sermons  in  the  stones,  music  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in 
everything,  as  does  Outing." — Harrisburg  Telegram, 

"At  this  season,  when  out-of-door  travel  is  so  restricted,  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  have  an  'outing,'  not  indeed  an  'outing'  in  body,  but  such 
a  mental  'outing'  as  to  make  one  imagine  that  the  flesh  is  also  present. 
To  wander  over  hill  and  dale,  beside  running  streams,  through  the  woods, 
among  the  foreign  nations,  to  undergo  experiences  of  peril  for  pleasure, 
for  profit  and  pastime  — ambitions  indeed  which  are  always  cherished,  but 
how  seldom  attained." — Boston  Ideas. 

"  It  is  good  to  find  an  apostle  of  nature  who  snares  sunbeams,  sends 
1P0H  J\  pine-scented  breezes  on   missions  and  preaches  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  to 

TIRHB)  W©RH=Do  a  tired  world-" — Ella  Lorraine  Dorsey. 
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"  Dartmouth  Athletics,"  by  J.  H.  Bartlett, 
and  J,  P.  Gifford,  contains  a  complete  history 
of  all  kinds  of  sports  at  Dartmouth,  and  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  every  alumnus.  It  is 
well  written,  and  profusely  illustrated  in  half 
tone.  The  story  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  various  games  will  interest  the  general 
reader  by  its  similarity  to  that  in  a  thousand 
other  American  colleges.  The  exuberant  spirit 
of  sport  and  of  manly  rivalry  has  at  first  to 
struggle  against  poverty,  and  not  unfrequently 
against  the  narrowness  of  paternal  and  profes- 
sorial understanding.  Among  the  many  amus- 
ing passages  of  the  volume  none  is  of  greater  in- 
terest than  that  of  the  first  code  of  college  law. 
This  provides  that  in  order  that  ' '  the  channel 
of  their  diversion  may  be  turned  from  that 
which  is  puerile,  such  as  playing  with  balls 
.  and  other  ways  of  diversion  as  have 
been  .  .  gone  into  by  students  in  other 
places,  .  .  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  students  .  .  that  they  may  turn 
the  course  of  their  diversions  and  exercises  for 
their  health,  to  the  .  .  cultivation  of  gar- 
dens and  other  lands  at  the  proper  hours  of 
leisure."  One  is  struck  at  once  by  the  Puritanic 
sense  of  this  ;  and  no  better  point  of  departure 
could  be  afforded  to  a  writer  who  would  ex- 
pound the  superiority  of  manly  sports  for  young 
men  over  "  the  cultivation  of  gardens  at  the 
proper  hours  of  leisure." 

"  Sweetheart  Gwen,"  a  "Welsh  idyl,  by  Will- 
iam Tirebuck,  presents  a  charming  picture 
of  simple  country  life,  with  a  sparkle  of  bright 
incident  and  a  delicate  flavor  of  romance. 
[Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

"What  Necessity  Knows,"  by  Miss  L. 
Dougall,  is  a  story  which  deals  with  delicacy 
and  pathos  with  the  "  Millerite  "  or  Second  Ad- 
ventist  excitement  of  1843.  The  incidents  of 
that  period  are  made  impressive  in  this  narra- 
tive rather  than  ridiculous,  as  the  world  is  wont 
to  view  them.     [Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

"  The  Redemption  of  Edward  Strahan," 
by  W.  J.  Dawson,  has  strong  moral  purpose, 
tracing  the  life  of  tempted  and  impulsive  youth 
to  a  final  restitution  in  character  under  the  in- 
fluence of  love  and  truth.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.] 

"A  Complication  in  Hearts,"  by  Edmund 
Pendleton,  deals  with  Washington  society,  and 
hence  with  politics,  seldom  in  harmony  with 
hearts.  The  complication  finds  a  happy  solu- 
tion in  the  land  of  gondolas  and  moonlight. 
[Home  Publishing  Co.] 

"Michael's  Crag,"  by  Grant  Allen,  is  a 
study  of  a  curious  form  of  insanity.  The  per- 
son afflicted  is  an  esteemed  member  of  Eng- 

A  ny  boo?:  reviewed  7itay  be 


land's  civil  service,  and  the  mania  subjects 
him  to  the  belief  that  he  is  the  Archangel 
Michael.  With  this  motive  the  author  presents 
an  interesting  picture  of  Cornish  life  and 
scenery.     [Rand,  McNally  &  Co.] 

A  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is  ever 
welcome  to  the  lovers  of  standard  works  of  fic- 
tion. The  volumes  of  Dryburgh  Edition  are 
complete,  substantial  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated.    [Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

"Wagner,  a  Short  Account  of  His  Life 
and  Works,"  by  Edward  Francis,  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  life  and  art  of  this 
world-famed  composer.  The  book  forms  one 
of  the  Petite  Library.  [Brentano's,  New 
York.] 

"Novel  Notes,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
forms  a  volume  of  the  author's  best  sketches  in 
the  lines  of  light  description,  humor  and  satire. 
The  book  is  in  neat  form  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated.    [Henry  Holt  &  Co.] 

"  Our  Colonial  Homes,"  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake,  will  be  attractive]  for  the  holidays, 
embellished  by  twenty  handsome  illustrations 
of  various  landmarks  of  colonial  history,  made 
doubly  interesting  by  the  author,  who  connects 
with  each  house  a  brief  historical  sketch.  [Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.] 

"  Riders  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Col.  Theodore 
Ayrault  Dodge,  embraces  a  series  of  descrip- 
tive and  historical  chapters  on  equestrianism 
in  America,  and  on  Arabian,  Egyptian,  Turk- 
ish and  other  Oriental  riders.  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  never  before  col- 
lected within  a  single  volume,  and  its  illustra- 
tions by  Remington  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
subject.     [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

"Two  Hundred  Miles  on  the  Delaware 
River,"  by  J.  Wallace  Hoff,  is  a  description  of 
a  canoe  cruise  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Del- 
aware to  Trenton  Falls.  The  canoeist  will  find 
in  it  useful  hints  and  the  general  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  pleased  by  the  descriptions  and  anec- 
dotes.    [The  Brandt  Press.] 

"  Boy  Travelers  in  Southern  Europe,"  is 
the  latest  volume  in  Thomas  W.  Knox's  famous 
series.  Its  valuable  historical  and  geographi- 
cal matter  is  enlivened  by  thrilling  incident 
and  bright  dialogue.     [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

"Miss  Stuart's  Legacy,"  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel,  is  a  pathetic  tale  of  household  life  in 
India,  giving  also  an  insight  into  India's  official 
system.  Bereavement  among  other  things 
leads  Miss  Stuart  to  an  unfortunate  marriage 
with  a  native,  and  while  her  second  marriage 
is  happy  the  story  is  as  sad  as  it  is  exciting. 
[Macmillan  &  Co.] 
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OUR    THEATRICAL    PLAYGROUND. 


"  Sowing  the  Wind,"  a  four- act  play  by 
Sydney  Grundy,  is  reaping  whirlwinds  of  ap- 
plause at  the  Empire  Theater,  where,  since  its 
first  production  early  in  January,  it  has  been 
enjoying  a  most  successful  run.  The  theme 
chosen  by  Mr.  Grundy  is  one  familiar  to  theater- 
goers of  to-day.  Like  Oscar  Wilde's  new  play 
it  deals  with  immoralities  of  life  and  their  con- 
sequences, yet  it  maybe  said  in  favor  of  "  Sow- 
ing the  Wind  "  that  vulgarity  has  been  cleverly 
veiled,  and  that  which  has  happened  amiss  is 
told  in  a  straightforward  manner  and  not  left 
lurking  in  suggestive  situations  and  insinuat- 
ing phraseology.  While  it  may  be  deplored 
that  the  public  taste  has  a  craving  for  vicious 
condiments,  the  play  is  certainly  one  of  high 
merit.  It  is  dramatic.  The  subject  is  theatric- 
ally treated.  No  attempt  at  moralizing  is 
made  under  the  guise  of  meaningless  abstract 
sentences  commonly  known  as  epigrams.  With 
good  taste  the  period  of  1830  has  been  chosen 
for  the  time  of  the  play,  which  lends  pictur- 
esqueness  in  scenery  and  costuming.  The 
story  is  simple.  A  wealthy  widower  wants  his 
adopted  son  to  marry  Maud  Fret  well,  but  Ned 
has  already  fallen  in  love  with  a  professional 
singer,  Miss  Rosamond.  The  latter  is  found  to 
be  an  illegitimate  child  of  a  bad  woman,  and 
discovering  this  she  refuses  to  marry  her  suitor. 
The  climax  of  the  play  is  a  dramatic  scene  be- 
tween the  widower  and  Miss  Rosamond,  during 
which  it  is  disclosed  that  the  former  is  her 
father.  This  fact  removes  the  objection  to 
Ned's  marriage,  in  accordance  with  theatrical 
ethics,  which  in  so  strong  a  scene  as  this  would 
avail  against  the  sternest  ecclesiastical  dogma. 
A  leading  feature  in  the  production  is  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Miss  Viola  Allen  as  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond. In  her  scene  with  the  father,  a  part 
well  handled  by  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause  is  evoked.  The  other 
members  of  the  Frohman  Company  are  effective 
in  their  respective  roles. 
* 

At  the  Madison  Square  Theater  a  sincere  and 
hearty  welcome  has  greeted  the  return  of  "  A 
Texas  Steer,"  a  farce-comedy  so  vastly  superior 
to  "  A  Temperance  Town  "  that  the  change  is 
like  a  renunciation  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  coarser  artifi- 
cial work  and  a  return  to  his  brightest  sayings 
and  cleverest  farcical  creations.  "A  Texas 
Steer  "  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  this  class 
that  can  be  relished  more  than  once.  It  is 
light  and  sparkling,  yet  its  situations  and  lines 
convey  a  generous  supply  of  wit  and  humor  in 
a  vein  that  never  seems  to  grow  stale.  Mr. 
Hoyt  may  well  be  proud  of  this,  his  most  brill- 
iant effort.  No  material  changes  have  been 
made,  yet  new  features  in  scenery  and  situation 
have  been  introduced  to  advantage. 
* 

In  "  Our  Country  Cousins,"  produced  for 
the  first  time  January  8th,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  its  author,  Paul  M.  Potter,  did  not 
renew  the  triumph  scored  by  him  with 
"Sheridan."  There  is  no  decided  originality 
claimed  for  the  piece  ;  in  fact,  the  play-bill  con- 
tains a  note  stating  that  ' '  the  main  theme  of 
the  play  was  suggested  by  Les  Leonnes  Pau- 
vres,  the  celebrated   drama   of  Emile  Augier 


and  Edouard  Foussier.  From  first  to  last 
dramatic  action  is  sadly  lacking  and  the  motives 
are  too  dimly  traced  to  hold  the  attention  even 
of  such  well  disposed  spectators  as  visit  the 
Lyceum.  Miss  Mathilde  Madison  neither  dressed 
nor  acted  in  keeping  with  the  giddy,  guilty  wife 
whom  she  endeavors  to  impersonate.  Some 
strong  scenes  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  Kelcey 
and  Ratcliffe  and  Miss  Cay  van,  and  in  the 
character  roles  Mrs.  Whiffen  and  Mr.  Le  Moyne 
excelled  whenever  opportunities  were  presented. 
After  so  delightful  a  comedy  as  "  Sweet  Lav- 
ender," "Our  Country  Cousins"  can  hardly 
be  considered  welcome  guests  at  this  popular 
play-house. 

* 

The  attraction  that  has  long  been  needed 
for  the  financial  and  popular  welfare  of  Herr- 
mann's Theater  has  at  last  been  supplied  by 
J.  M.  Hill's  company  of  Entertainers.  So  suc- 
cessful and  attractive  has  this  specialty  per- 
formance proved  itself  that  the  plan  of  a 
continuous  show  has  been  adopted.  From  noon 
until  midnight  Mr.  Hill  offers  a  vaudeville  and 
musical  entertainment  by  first-class  specialists. 
There  is  no  intermission,  and  the  show  com- 
bines refinement  with  variety  in  such  a  way  as 
to  please  all  classes  and  ages. 
* 

The  popularity  of  Proctor's  Theater  is  in- 
creasing as  patrons  find  the  performance  im- 
proving from  week  to  week  by  the  introduction 
of  new  specialties.  This  refined  vaudeville  is 
especially  attractive  to  ladies  and  children,  and 
their  tastes  and  requirements  are  strenuously 
cared  for  by  the  management.  The  doors  are 
open  from  the  forenoon  until  nearly  midnight, 
and  the  programme  is  so  arranged  that  a  vis- 
itor for  an  hour  or  two  can  see  a  very  satisfac- 
tory vaudeville  performance  at  a  reasonable 
price  of  admission. 

* 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  has  passed  its  one  hun- 
dredth performance  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  has  proved  itself  undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  and  effective  melodrama  of  the  sea- 
son. The  race-course  scene  and  thrilling  bridge 
scene  are  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
performance,  and  the  band  of  pickaninnies  lend 
novelty  and  amusement,  to  a  degree  seldom 
equaled  in  melodramatic  productions.  Miss 
Ruth  Carpenter,  anew  member  of  the  company, 
is  playing  the  part  of  Barbara  Bolton  with  suc- 
cess. 

* 

"  A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater  afforded  Miss  Rose  Coghlan 
another  excellent  opportunity  to  shine  personally 
as  well  as  professionally.  The  lines  of  the 
piece  are  profusely  couched  with  epigrams  in 
which  Oscar  Wilde  delights  at  the  public's  ex- 
pense. The  cast,  moreover,  which  Miss  Coghlan 
presented  has  the  capacity  to  insure  success 
to  a  much  weaker  play.  She  has  with  her  Ada 
Dyas,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  Mrs.  Boucicault,  Effie 
Shannon,  Maurice  Barrymore  and  Thomas 
Whiffen.  After  the  second  act  the  plot  de- 
velops dramatically,  and  in  spite  of  the  rather 
unsavory  theme  is  both  interesting  and  amusing. 
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The  present  number  follows  Lenz  well  into 
the  interior  of  China,  and  chronicles  his  life  in 
regions  seldom  traversed  by  Europeans.  In 
reality  he  is  among  a  totally  different  race, 
though  in  no  less  peril,  for  he  has  struck  into 
the  wild  and  mountainous  districts  that  lie 
between  India  and  Persia. 

THE   ANNUAL   LAWN   TENNIS    MEETING. 

For  several  years  the  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  been 
small,  yet  never  before  has  an  annual  meeting 
been  so  lacking  both  in  interest  and  club  repre- 
sentation. Inasmuch  as  tennis  should  grow  in 
general  favor,  the  slim  attendance  at  meeting 
indicates  weakness  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion. Instead  of  legislating  upon  foot  faults 
and  how  to  be  a  spotless  amateur,  practical 
steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  tennis  in 
every  locality,  to  incite  new  or  obscure  players 
to  open  competition.  If  each  member  of  the 
committee  worked  with  one-half  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  Secretary  in  these  matters, clubs 
would  send  their  delegates  more  willingly  and 
the  seven  dollars  less  grudgingly.  The  appear- 
ance of  several  of  the  younger  players  on  the 
committee  is  cordially  welcomed.        F.  A.  K. 

CROSS-COUNTRY    RUNNING. 

Last  month's  editorial  notice  of  Mr.  Baynes' 
article  on  '  Cross-Country  Running,'  which 
appears  in  the  present  issue,  recommended 
paper-chasing  as  a  sport  for  the  general  pedes- 
trian athlete,  and  incidentally  mentioned  the 
very  great  severity  of  cross-country  racing.  Our 
opinions  have  since  been  corroborated  by  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  James  G.  Lathrop,  instructor  in 
athletics  at  Harvard  University,  in  which  he 
gives  a  timely  caution  against  cross-country 
competitions  :  ' '  No  man  can  succeed  without 
being  blessed  with  splendid  heart  and  lungs 
naturally ,  and  without  being  also  well  trained. 
I  should  be  very  careful  how  I  advised  old  men 
or  untrained  boys  to  enter  a  cross-country  com- 
petition." Mr.  Lathrop  is  one  of  the  oldest 
athletic  instructors  in  the  country,  has  handled 
more  raw  material  than  any  other  American 
trainer,  and  has  turned  out  more  winning 
teams.  Time  and  again  his  athletes  have  won 
at  the  Intercollegiate  games,  not  from  any  nat- 
ural superiority,  but  by  being  in  perfect  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  secret  of  their  condition  has  lain 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lathrop  uses  extreme  cau- 
ion  against  over-exertion.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  moderation  in  giving  out  daily  exercise 
has  more  to  do  than  any  other  circumstance 
with  Harvard's  success  in  pedestrian  athletics. 
Any  club  of  athletes,  accordingly,  that  intends 
to  take  up  cross-country  work  would  best  begin 
with  paper-chases  of  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
miles,  using  great  caution  not  to  make  the 
break  long,  and  to  lay  it  over  easy  ground 
to  cover.     After  this  the  athletes  whose  hearts, 


lungs  and  general  nervous  systems  prove  fully 
equal  to  the  strain,  may  safely  train  for  and 
enter  the  cross-country  events  ;  and  they  will 
find  that  there  is  no  pedestrian  contest  that  af- 
fords more  sport  and  physical  profit  than  cross- 
country racing.  The  secret  of  the  continued 
success  of  this  sport  in  England  lies  in  the  fact 
that  every  school,  college  and  athletic  club  gives 
easy  paper-chases  and  cross-country  races,  so 
that  literally  thousands  of  men  are  kept  in 
training.  Before  an  athlete  enters  the  great 
contests,  he  has  given  evidence  of  the  requisite 
natural  ability,  and  has  been  long  schooled  in 
distance  running.  Mr.  Baynes'  suggestion  of 
holding  the  National  Cross-Country  Champion- 
ships in  the  great  cities  in  rotation  is  excellent, 
and  commends  itself  to  immediate  adoption  ; 
but  even  this  will  fail  to  establish  the  sport  as 
firmly  as  it  deserves,  unless  the  local  clubs,  far 
and  wide,  take  up  paper.chasing  and  the  more 
moderate  distance  races.  J.    C. 

THE    POSSIBILITY    OF    REFORM    IN    FOOTBALL. 

The  work  of  reform  in  football  which  is  at 
present  coming  to  a  head  does  not  appear  so 
simple  as  the  correspondents  of  the  press  seemed 
to  think  during  the  height  of  the  season.  Every 
proposed  change  has  ahead}'  been  found  to  in- 
volve .a  dilemma  scarcely  less  excruciating  than 
the  present  situation.  For  instance,  all  are 
agreed  that  the  great  desideratum  is,  first,  to 
lessen  the  terrific  strain  on  the  athlete,  and, 
second,  to  provide  a  game  at  once  more  inter- 
esting and  less  brutalizing  to  the  spectators. 
This,  to  the  average  enthusiast,  means  the 
abolition  of  mass  and  momentum  plays  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  action  by  favoring  long 
passes,  double  passes,  punting  and  end  plays. 
All  this  is  very  plausible,  but  totally  disregards 
the  facts.  Not  only  expert  testimony,  but  the 
catalogue  of  injuries  during  the  past  season 
attests  that  the  more  open  the  game  the  more 
actually  injurious  to  the  player,  though  it  is  per- 
haps less  brutalizing  to  the  spectator  ;  and  con- 
versely, the  more  huddled  the  plays  the  safer 
for  the  players,  though  perhaps  the  more 
aesthetically  disgusting  to  the  spectator.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  reformer  legislates  in  favor  of 
the  lively  and  interesting  game,  he  jeopardizes 
the  player,  and  if  he  legislates  in  favor  of  the 
safer  mass  plays  he  not  only  shocks  the  specta- 
tor's sensibilities,  but  bores  him  with  repeated 
slow  plays.  Obviously,  the  only  remedy  is  a 
compromise  which  will  establish  a  correct  bal- 
ance between  the  safer  but  stupid  mass  plays 
and  the  dangerous  but  exciting  open  plays. 
And  here  comes  another  complication  :  The 
game  thus  described  is  precisely  the  game 
played  by  Princeton  last  fall,  which  proved  so 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  every  other  eleven, 
not  only  of  this  season,  but  probably  of  all 
seasons.  If  such  is  the  case  will  not  the  game 
right  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  legislator  ? 
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With  regard  to  increasing  the  punting  there 
is  a  similar  dilemma.  This  reform  is  a  favorite 
one  with  the  advocates  of  a  swifter  and  more 
•open  game  ;  but  it  would  not  only  increase  the 
liability  to  flukes  and  thus  stand  in  the  way  of 
team  play,  but  would  increase  the  importance 
of  the  wind,  a  wholly  adventitious  element  in 
the  game.  A  fuller  explanation  of  this  may 
be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Deland  in 
the  Harvard  Graduates'1  Magazine  for  March, 

Even  the  momentum  plays,  which  were  at 
first  so  universally  frowned  upon,  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  favor.  The  Records  for 
January  contained  a  defence  of  these  plays  ; 
and  more  recently  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  in  Har- 
per's Weekly,  says:  "In  both  the  principal 
matches  some  of  them  were  productive  of  good 
-average  gains.  That  the  spectator  wishes 
them  abolished  does  not  prove  that  such  action 
should  be  taken."  Moreover,  besides  their  ef- 
fectiveness when  properly  employed,  the  mo- 
mentum plays  do  more  to  extend  the  field  of 
strategy  than  any  other  recently  introduced 
■element.  Mr.  Deland's  article  referred  to  above 
also  very  aptly  suggests  the  wherefore  of  this: 
"  From  one  line-up  four  or  five  different 
plays  may  eventuate,  each  having  a  different 
outlet,  a  different  runner,  and  differing  inter- 
ference ;  such  a  series  may  be  played  through 
without  intervening  signals,  or  any  one  of  the 
plays  may  be  called  out  at  will."  This  of 
course  places  great  premium  upon  new  and 
■even  hazardous  combinations,  clever  ruses,  and 
in  general  upon  eternal  presence  of  mind. 
Such  qualities  in  a  player  are  precisely  those 
which  in  a  general  turn  defeat  into  victory. 
But  these  plays  are  manifestly  impossible  with- 
out mass  plays,  and  if  the  flying  mass  is  abol- 
ished their  chief  stronghold  will  be  gone.  The 
argument  that  these  flying  plays  are  too  wear- 
ing upon  the  athletes  is  scarcely  valid,  for  no 
sensible  captain  will  use  them  so  frequently  as 
to  exhaust  his  players  prematurely,  and  cer- 
tainly no  captain  would  wish  to  spare  his  men 
any  legitimate  effort  to  win  the  game.  As  for 
positive  injury  to  the  player,  such  as  sprains, 
liard  knocks,  etc.,  the  experience  of  the  present 
season  goes  to  show  that  they  are  less  danger- 
ous in  momentum  plays  than  in  the  much-cham- 
pioned open  plays.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  reformers,  moreover,  that  these 
plays  are  more  rapid,  varied  and  open  than  the 
old-fashioned  wedge,  and  scarcely  less  so,  if  at 
all,  than  round-the-end  plays. 

And  so  we  might  go  through  the  category  of 
■objectionable  points  in  the  present  game  and 
find  that  in  removing  each  one  some  good  feat- 
ure would  be  lost.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  improve  on  the  game  as 
it  stands,  provided  it  is  played  with  intelligence 
and  moderation.  If  it  were  quite  certain  that 
the  excellent  example  of  this  year's  Princeton 
eleven  would  be  followed  next  fall,  the  only 
wise  course  would  obviously  be  to  bear  those 
ills  we  have. 

Yet  there  is  some  danger  that  the  elevens  of 
the  future  will,  through  lack  of  discipline  and 
of  enlightened  coaching,  cling  to  the  one- 
sided play  of  so  many  of  the  games  of  the  past 
season,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  to 
Tegulate  by  law  the  proportion  between  close 
plays  and  open  plays.  The  final  word  on  this 
subject  was,  we  believe,  spoken  a  full  year  ago. 
In  Harper's  Weekly  of  January  21,  1893,  Mr. 


Walter  Camp  says  :  ' '  As  we  now  provide 
against  the  block  game  (which  was  to  the  spec- 
tator of  the  nature  of  the  present  wedge)  by 
saying  that  in  three  consecutive  attempts  the 
ball  must  be  advanced  five  or  taken  back 
twenty  yards,  so  we  can,  by  following  a  similar 
line,  provide,  I  believe,  for  the  lessening  of  the 
wedge  plays,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
pleasing  long  passes  and  combination  plays. 
The  rule  might  be  combined  with  the  five  yard 
rule,  and  provide  that  in  perhaps  two  downs  or 
fairs,  if  the  ball  be  not  advanced  ten  yards,  it 
must  traverse  a  space  of  twenty  yards  across 
the  field,  either  in  the  hands  of  a  player  or  not. " 
This  innovation,  Mr.  Camp  demonstrates, would 
lessen  the  abnormal  desirability  of  possessing 
the  ball,  would  stimulate  kicking,  and  especially 
long  passes  and  end  runs.  In  other  words,  it- 
would  establish  precisely  the  kind  of  game 
Princeton  played  to  such  advantage  last  fall. 

It  will  still,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  leg- 
islation ought  to  lessen  the  tremendous  severity 
of  the  game.  That  football,  as  played  at  pres- 
ent, is  too  severe  is  beyond  dispute  ;  yet  it 
must  already  be  evident  that  it  cannot  be  bet- 
tered in  this  respect  by  arbitrarily  altering  the 
style  of  play.  The  fault  lies  with  the  players 
and  the  public,  not  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Football  has  become  a  fad,  and  the  desire  to 
win  a  veritable  mania.  So  much  so  in  fact,  that 
for  the  one  end — victory — the  players  are  driven 
day  in  and  day  out,  until  overwork  defeats  the 
very  purpose  of  their  training.  If  the  reader  is 
unconvinced  of  this  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
same  number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates' Mag- 
azine, for  which  Mr.  Deland  has  written.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Finlay,  who  played  guard  on  the  success- 
ful Harvard  team  of  1890,  has  there  given  a 
description  of  the  training  of  a  'varsity  eleven, 
which  goes  far  to  show  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  present  excesses  in  football  rests  ;  and  his 
article  on  rowing  at  Yale  and  Harvard  in  the 
present  issue  of  Outing  reveals  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  on  the  water. 

The  rules  of  football  maybe  so  changed  as  to 
necessitate  a  proper  and  expedient  balance  be- 
tween open  and  close  plays  ;  but  the  excesses 
to  which  the  game  has  been  prone  are  to  be  re- 
moved only  by  eliminating  the  greedy  and  child- 
ish desire  to  humble  an  enemy  at  any  cost. 
Football  is  brutal  because  of  the  lack  of  that 
very  love  of  sport  for  the  pure  sake  of  sport 
which  the  Records  have  so  often  tound  cause  to 
lament.  J.  C. 

THE  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  WESTERN  FOOTBALL. 

In  spite  of  the  many  wholesale  reforms  agi- 
tated among  Eastern  editors  and  sportsmen, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  radical  weakness 
of  the  game  in  the  West  will  be  overlooked. 
Lax  umpiring  and  refereeing — which  are  almost 
unknown  when  football  traditions  are  well  es- 
tablished— are  accountable  for  almost  all  the 
legitimate  censure  the  game  has  incurred  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  Managers  and  captains 
apparently  think  that  the  settling  upon  umpires 
and  referees  is  of  so  little  importance  that  it  may 
be  done  at  the  last  minute.  Usually  the  officials 
are  selected  just  before  the  game  is  started,  and 
frequentlyfrom  among  the  substitutesor  coaches 
of  the  opposing  teams,  or  from  undergradu- 
ates or  alumni  who  have  an  exceedingly  limited 
knowledge  of  the  game.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
capable  and  totally  disinterested  persons  are 
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chosen.  As  a  first  result,  the  elevens  wrangle 
■over  decisions  and  interpretations  of  the  rules 
from  start  to  finish,  making  interruptions  that 
very  naturally  weary  the  spectators.  As  a  sec- 
ond result,  slugging,  roughing  and  every  sort 
of  dirty  work  is  common ,  for  the  umpires  are 
•either  too  interested  to  rule  off  the  offenders,  or 
are  without  the  moral  stamina  to  face  the  anger 
.and  displeasure  of  either  side.  They  seldom 
act  as  if  their  knowledge  of  the  rules  were  above 
question  or  their  disinterest  above  suspicion. 
Both  sides  take  advantage  of  this,  and  dirty 
play  is  so  open  and  flagrant,  that  the  spectators 
.are  amazed  and  disgusted,  and  go  home  declar- 
ing that  football  is  more  brutal  than  prize  fight- 
ing. During  the  past  season  very  few  matches 
were  played  where  the  losing  team  and  its  fol- 
lowers did  not  send  up  a  howl  that  they  had  been 
robbed  ;  and  in  many  cases  there  was  much 
reason  for  the  howl.  The  writer  recalls  numer- 
ous instances  where,  though  the  contesting 
■elevens  were  bitter  rivals  and  much  was  at  stake, 
the  umpires  and  referees  were  neither  capable 
or  disinterested,  and  continued  to  give  ignorant 
and  biased  decisions  throughout  the  game. 
In  some  cases  these  officials  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  field.  Unless  a  radical  change  is  made, 
the  next  season  will  see  a  decided  falling  off  in 
the  popularity  of  the  game.  Honest,  capable, 
disinterested  umpires  and  referees,  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  enforce  the  rules  to  the  very  letter, 
are  needed  in  the  Western  game  more  than  re- 
vision of  the  rules  or  elimination  of  the  momen- 
tum plays.  H.  F.  K. 

MR.    FINLAY    OX    ROWIXG. 

We  print  in  the  body  of  the  present  number 
an  article  which  treats  of  the  overworking  of 
college  crews.  The  author,  Mr.  J.  Ralph  Fin- 
lay,  was  made  captain  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity crew  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year; 
played  guard  on  the  victorious  Harvard  eleven 
of  1890,  and  in  the  following  spring  won  the 
shot  and  hammer  events  at  the  Yale-Harvard 
and  Intercollegiate  track  athletic  meetings, 
making  a  world's  record  with  the  hammer.  He 
speaks,  accordingly,  from  a  thorough  expe- 
rience of  college  training.  The  two  main  points 
in  his  article — that  the  training  is  monotonous, 
and  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  men  are 
often  cruelly  overworked — seem  to  us  admirable, 
and  precisely  in  the  line  of  the  present  advance 
in  American  methods  of  training.  We  suggest  a 
comparison  with  what  we  have  said  on  foot- 
ball and  on  cross-country  racing.  Yet  the  tone 
of  the  article  is  likely  to  prejudice  a  reader  unac- 
quainted with  American  rowing,  and  to  convey 
an  impression  that  it  is  necessarily  injurious  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  die  out.  We  accordingly 
submitted  Mr.  Finlay's  article  to  Mr.  Chase 
Mellen,  an  Oxford  oarsman  of  note,  who  has  for 
years  carried  on  the  Record  rowing  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Mellen's  actual  participation  in 
English  boating  which  Mr.  Finlay  so  warmly 
praises,  and  his  subsequent  intimacy  with 
American  boating  and  oarsmen,  entitle  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  in  hand  to  the  weight- 
iest consideration.     Mr.  Mellen  has  written  : 

"  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Finlay  that  the  great 
drawback  to  the  present  system  of  training  for 
the  crews  at  our  universities  is  its  monotony. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  three  out  of  four  men 
who  have  rowed  once  become  disgusted  with  the 
sport.     If  such  were  the  case,  its  pursuit  would 


be  a  mistake.  Moreover,  the  records  of  the  past 
few  years  establish,  I  think,  a  different  con- 
clusion. At  Yale  four  of  last  year's  'Varsity  and 
seven  of  last  year's  Freshman  crew  are  trying 
for  this  year's  'Varsity.  At  Harvard,  of  the  '91 
crew,  five  men  rowed  on  the  succeeding  year's, 
and  three  on  last  year's  'Varsity,  while  of  the 
three  men  of  the  latter  crew  who  are  now  in 
residence  and  eligible  under  the  rules,  two  are 
trying  for  this  year's  'Varsity,  in  addition  to  sev- 
eral of  last  year's  Freshman  crew.  On  the  av- 
erage crew  there  are  two  or  three  seniors. 

"  Mr.  Finlay  also,  I  think,  appears  to  exagger- 
ate the  possibilities  of  permanent  injury  to 
oarsmen.  Any  one  unfamiliar  with  American 
university  athletics  might  infer  that  a  man  in- 
variably trains  at  the  expense  of  physical  and 
mental  welfare.  Such  an  opinion  is  completely 
unjustified  by  facts.  In  a  few  instances  during 
the  last  ten  years  men  have  fainted  at  the  end 
of  a  four-mile  race,  but  such  occurrences  are 
too  rare  to  deserve  serious  consideration ;  cer- 
tainly too  rare  to  justify  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. 

"  In  contradiction  to  the  statement  that  row- 
ing necessarily  interferes  with  scholarship,  the 
fact  is  well  known  that  in  England,  at  least,  oars- 
men have  frequently  been  thorough  scholars. 
The  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  late 
French  Ambassador,  M.  Waddington,  Dr. 
Warre,  headmaster  of  Eton  College,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men,  among  them  univers- 
ity professors  and  heads  of  colleges,  were  in 
their  day  well-known  oarsmen.  In  America  the 
sport  is  too  young  to  enable  one  to  point  to 
many  similar  instances,  yet  a  canvass  among 
old  Harvard  and  Yale  oarsmen  would,  I  am 
confident,  disclose  substantially  similar  facts.  I 
have  in  mind  at  least  two  distinguished  Ameri- 
can college  professors  who  are  ex-oarsmen. 

' '  I  have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  a  complete 
answer  to  all  of  Mr.  Finlay's  statements.  I 
must  be  content  to  notice  only  those  that  seem 
glaringly  unjust.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  our  system  and  that  of  the 
English  Universities,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  sport  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate.  I 
admit  that  our  present  system  is  monotonous, 
but  I  believe  that  a  way  will  yet  be  found  of 
overcoming  this.  The  system  of  intermediate 
races,  which  Mr.  Finlay  hints  at,  and  which  I 
have  often  suggested  in  detail  in  the  Records, 
will  yet  be  established.  And,  finally,  I  emphati- 
cally deny  that  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  sport 
here  has  failed.  College  rowing  in  America  is 
only  in  its  infancy  ;  has  never  been  as  popular 
as  football,  baseball  and  track  athletics,  for  the 
very  reason  of  the  monotonous  character  of  the 
training.  To  this  state  of  facts  many  of  its 
mistakes  can  properly  be  attributed.  I  have 
such  firm  confidence  in  American  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  as  to  believe  that  when  the  present 
tendency  to  make  a  business  of  sport, — the  ten- 
dency to  get  away  from  the  simple  truth  that  a 
game  to  be  enjoyable  should  be  treated  as  a 
game, — ceases  to  prevail — as  it  will  some  day — 
that  then  the  true  sportsmanship  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature  will  find  a  way  to  make  boating 
as  attractive  to  all  as  it  now  is  to  those  who 
know  its  possibilities  and  who  love  it." 

It  is  evident  that  though  Mr.  Mellen  takes  a 
far  more  hopeful  attitude  than  Mr.  Finlay,  both 
conclude  that  there  is  a  great  present  need  of 
reform  in  the  methods  of  crew  training.    J.  C. 
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THE   PROTECTION   OF   GAME. 

"  Protect  the  game"  is  the  cry  now  heard 
from  nearly  every  sporting  district  of  this 
broad  continent,  and  the  alarm  has  not  been 
sounded  one  moment  too  soon.  In  fact  it  would 
have  been  a  much  wiser  course  to  have  consid- 
ered this  really  important  question  seriously  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  present  outlook  is 
certainly  discouraging,  to  say  the  least ;  but 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  may  yet  work 
much  good.  Many  brains  have  puzzled  over 
the  problems  of  preserving  game,  and  many 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
total  absence  of  it  in  certain  quarters,  and  the 
decreased  supply  in  the  entire  country.  The- 
ories are  entirely  unnecessary.  The  direct 
cause  of  the  decrease  of  game  is  simply  too 
much  shooting.  If  every  firearm  now  in  ex- 
istence could  be  locked  up  securely  for  ten 
years,  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  there  would 
be  plenty  of  game.  Of  course,  such  a  remedy 
cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  game 
annually  destroyed  by  shooting  is  greater  than 
the  natural  increase  can  equal  during  a  breed- 
ing season.  Such  unequal  condition  of  produc- 
tion and  destruction,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
can  only  mean  the  extinction  of  animals  and 
birds  which  now  afford  sport.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fix  the  time  when  this  calamity  will  be  com- 
pleted, but  the  probable  date  is  much  nearer 
at  hand  than  most  people  imagine.  There  is 
no  use  in  arguing  that  our  waterfowl,  our  wad- 
ers, our  grouse,  or  any  other  variety  of  wild 
creature,  cannot  be  exterminated,  because 
abundant  now.  I  remember  when  pigeons 
flocked  in  countless  millions — do  we  see  them 
now?  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  I  visited 
"roosts*'  and  so-called  ''rookeries,"  where  a 
man  could  see  apparently  enough  pigeons  to 
supply  a  continent.  All  the  feathered  myriads 
have  been  destroyed  ;  they  have  not  changed 
their  routes  of  flight,  nor  sought  remote  cor- 
ners of  America — they  are  no  more.  The  nets 
did  the  business,  and  if  the  netting  and  trap- 
ping of  any  variety  of  game  was  lawful  to-day, 
that  variety  would  disappear  with  astounding 
rapidity.  The  passenger  pigeon  was  an  easy 
bird  to  trap  and  to  shoot ;  hence  all  hands 
trapped  or  shot  it,  and  in  natural  result  the 
bird  practically  disappeared.  The  annual  de- 
struction was  many  times  greater  than  the  an- 
nual production  could  possibly  be,  so  a  few 
years  sufficed  for  the  annihilation  of  the  seem- 
ingly innumerable  flocks. 

We  have  as  yet  an  imposing  grand  total  of 
feathered  game,  but  the  man  who  states  that 
any  one  species  cannot  be  speedily  extermi- 
nated in  so  far  as  the  sport  it  affords  is  con- 
cerned, talks  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Repeal 
the  law  protecting  duck,  for  instance  ;  let  them 
be  shot  and  trapped  at  all  seasons  and  at  all 
hours — in  fact,  throw  the  wild  duck  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  general  public,  and  figure  the  re- 
sult only  five  years  hence.  Of  all  the  migrat- 
ing hosts  which  fanned  the  southward  course  a 
short  time  ago,  only  a  beggarly  remnant  would 
remain.  What  is  true  of  duck  is  equally  true 
of  all  game.  We  must  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  production  and  destruction 
along  with  the  prudent  allowance  to  provide  for 


accidents  in  the  way  of  unfavorable  breeding 
seasons  and  the  like,  if  we  expect  our  supply 
of  game  to  equal  coming  demands.  Just  how 
best  to  accomplish  this  is  a  matter  not  so  easily 
decided.  Two  methods  suggest  themselves, 
but  both  are  bound  to  meet  with  resolute  oppo- 
sition from  certain  quarters.  The  first,  the 
simplest  and  surest,  is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
game  entirely  ;  the  second  is  to  protect  any 
failing  species  for  a  close  period  of  years  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  beast  or  bird  to  regain  lost 
ground  by  natural  increase.  The  latter  plan 
has  been  tried  already  in  this  country  many 
times,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  certain  game 
being  found  in  many  sections  to-day.  It  has 
one  serious  drawback.  No  sooner  does  a  de- 
pleted territory  regain  its  proper  head  of  game 
during  a  "  close"  period,  than  a  lot  of  market 
shooters  invade  it,  and  in  one  or  two  seasons 
destroy  all  the  good  accomplished  by  years  of 
close  protection.  The  men  who  shoot  or  trap 
for  the  sake  of  what  money  their  victims  will 
bring  in  are  responsible  for  the  present  scarcity 
of  game.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  remove  the 
market  value  of  game,  beast  and  bird,  would  be 
to  strike  a  direct  blow  at  the  direst  foe  of  both. 
That  foe  is  the  man  who  kills  game  to  sell  it,. 
and  by  his  work  we  know  him.  So  long  as  any 
animal  or  bird  is  worth  a  sum  of  money  when- 
delivered  dead  to  a  dealer,  so  long  will  a  cer- 
tain class  remain  market  shooters  and  trappers. 
The  life  of  a  hunter  or  trapper  has  an  irresisti- 
ble charm  for  one  kind  of  humanity.  It  is  free,, 
in  a  measure,  and  pleasant  as  a  rule  to  the  man 
who  lacks  what  we  recognize  as  the  best  sort 
of  ambition.  This  man  believes  in  the  "Jest 
loaferin'  'round  as  I  durn  please  "  theory  ;  he  is. 
entitled  to  his  rights,  but  is  he  a  sufficiently 
useful  member  of  society  to  be  entitled  to  seri- 
ous consideration  when  a  question  arises  which 
involves  the  interests  of  important  manufact- 
ures and  the  healthful  recreation  of  a  vast 
army  of  busy  toilers  for  the  future  welfare  of  a 
great  country  ?  I  have  tasted  of  the  pleasures- 
of  his  life,  though  I  never  sold  a  head  of  dead 
game.  He  has  some  claims  to  advance,  but  my 
honest  conviction  is  that  the  market  shooter  is. 
practically  a  loafer,  as  a  rule,  a  non-producer, 
and  a  man  who  desires  only  to  gratify  his  sel- 
fish idea  of  wriggling  through  life  as  easily  as- 
possible.  He  shoots  for  a  living  because  he 
hates  regular  work,  hates  to  be  bossed,  and  be- 
cause his  chosen  vocation  suits  his  personal 
notion  of  what  life  should  be.  The  only  monu- 
ment he  leaves  behind  him  is  a  scarcity  of 
game.  He  cannot  plead  the  pioneer's  excuse 
of  necessity,  for  every  legitimate  route  to  suc- 
cess is  open  to  him.  I  cannot  see  why  a  limited 
class  of  people  of  questionable  value  to  the  coun- 
try should  be  allowed  to  destroy  what  affords 
pleasure  to  a  many  times  larger  class  of  useful 
people.  The  hide  hunter,  the  plume  hunter 
and  the  pot  hunter  never  did  an}'  real  good  to 
the  world,  and  they  have  certainly  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  harm.  Why  should  they  be 
considered  in  any  question  pro  bono  publico  ? 
To  make  the  sale  of  game  illegal  may  savor 
of  class  legislation  to  many,  but  would  such  a 
measure  favor  the  rich  at  the  'expense  of  the 
poor?  I  fail  to  see  where  it  would.  Such  a 
law  would  merely  prevent  people  from  being 
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market  shooters,  and  in  nowise  interfere  with 
anybody  desirous  of  being  a  sportsman.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  encourage  true  sports- 
manship, and  actually  compel  all  who  shot  bird 
or  beast  to  be  sportsmen  at  least  in  the  matter 
of  the  disposal  of  game.  It  would  also  check 
the  destructive  work  of  a  small  army  of  men 
who  would  never  think  of  devoting  months 
each  year  to  the  pursuit  of  wild  creatures  un- 
less they  could  make  money  enough  to  pay  for 
their  time  and  labor.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
the  price  of  game  killed  allows  many  a  poor 
man  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  sport,  and  that  to  close 
his  market  would  be  an  injustice.  A  majority 
of  the  best  sportsmen  of  this  country  are  poor 
men,  who  scorn  to  sell  hair  or  feather  of  what 
they  kill  when  the  sale  is  lawful.  Shooting  is 
fun,  and  a  man  must  pay  for  his  fun  the  world 
over  and  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  enjoying 
himself.  The  laborer  who  takes  a  day  off 
doesn't  expect  to  find  his  wages  waiting  at  the 
end  of  his  little  excursion.  He  has  his  sport, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  pays  for  it  like  a  man, 
getting  full  return  for  his  money  in  the  rest 
and  amusement  he  enjoys.     Such  a  day  might 


be  devoted  to  shooting  or  fishing,  if  circum- 
stances allowed,  and  the  holiday-maker  could  re- 
turn with  whatever  he  had  captured  and  eat  it, 
or  give  it  away,  and  the  richest  man  in  the 
country  could  do  no  more.  If  such  a  law  is 
class  legislation,  every  American  male  citizen 
is  included  in  the  class.  If  a  "no  sale"  law 
were  passed  and  the  game  increased,  as  it 
should,  the  tendency  would  be  to  actually 
cheapen  the  poor  man's  sport  ;  for  the  more 
abundant  the  game  the  more  apt  it  is  to  spread 
over  broader  territory  and  approach  the  towns 
and  villages.  The  livelihood  of  the  market 
shooter  need  not  be  considered.  His  present 
means  of  subsistence  benefits  nobody  but  him- 
self, and  injures  many  more  valuable  men  ;  he 
will  soon  work  himself  out  of  his  own  job  any- 
way at  his  present  rate  of  progress,  and  there 
are  many  services  he  can  render  to  the  State 
more  useful  and  more  manly  than  the  extermi- 
nation of  wild  life. 

The  passing  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
game  may  not  come  for  some  time,  but  it  had 
best  be  not  too  long  delayed,  lest  it  may  finish 
second  to  the  passing  of  the  game. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ROWING. 


AT    HARVARD. 

If  the  college  papers  are  to  be  believed,  this 
year's  rowing  prospects  at  the  leading  Eastern 
-colleges  are  anything  but  favorable.  Still  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  among  college  partisans 
nowadays  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their 
-adversaries  by  either  greatly  underrating  or 
greatly  exaggerating  their  own  abilities,  and  I 
think  that  a  record  of  current  events  will  show 
that  this  year's  rowing  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  failure. 

On  December  5th  there  were  in  training  for 
the  Harvard  University  crew  about  twenty-five 
•candidates.  Their  work  consisted  of  drill  on 
the  rowing  machines,  dumb-bell  exercise  and  a 
daily  run.  They  were  mostly  new  men.  If  one 
counts  Captain  Davis  and  Fennessy  as  fixtures, 
the" 3  are  six  vacancies  in  the  crew.  The  Crim- 
son, on  that  same  day,  very  properly  drew 
attention  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
candidates.  I  quote  one  or  two  sentences 
which  contain  the  gist  of  the  situation  :  "  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  only 
twenty-five  men  here  who  are  physically  able 
and  who  care  enough  about  the  matter  to  try 
for  the  crew.  *  *  *  The  matter  of  candi- 
dates simply  reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  col- 
lege spirit.  We  cannot  have  the  best  crew  till 
the  best  men  try  for  the  boat,  and  the  best  men 
cannot  be  chosen  till  all  the  possible  candidates 
have  been  given  a  trial."  That  is  the  story  in 
a  nutshell.  As  a  possible  result  of  this  appeal, 
a  greater  number  came  forward.  By  December 
16th  these  had  been  sifted  down  to  thirty,  among 
whom  I  note  the  names  of  many  candidates  of 
former  years.  By  January  22d  the  crew  had 
begun  active  training,  the  number  of  candidates 
then  being  twenty-two  Nelson  Perkins  and 
Captain  Davis  have  the  men  in  hand.  It  is 
decidedly  encouraging  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  things  Mr.  Perkins  should  be  present. 
I  give  the  names  of  the  men  in  the  order  of 
rowing  on  that  date.     The  asterisk  denotes  that 


the  candidate  rowed  in  last  year's  freshman  crew. 

First  Crew:  E.  Klein,  '95,  bow;  R.  Cook, 
'95,  No.  2  ;  R.  M.  Townsend,  '96*,  No.  3;  A. 
Brewer,  '96,  No.  4  ;  P.  Houghton,  '97,  No,  5  ; 
E.  Fennessy,  '96,  No.  6  ;  F.  Dufrield,  '96*,  No. 
7  ;  J.  R.  Bullard,  '96,  stroke. 

Second  Crew:  R.  W.  Emmons, '95,  bow; 
H.  H.  Richardson,  '95,  No.  2  ;  G.  Murchie,  '95, 
No.  3  ;  G.  Derby,  '96*,  No.  4  ;  R.  P.  Blake,  '94, 
No.  5  ;  W.  Hoag,  '94,  No.  6  ;  S.  Eddy,  '95,  No. 
7  ;  J.  Purdon,  '95,  stroke. 

Other  men  then  rowing  were  A.  C.  Potter, 
'95  ;  A.  M.  Crane,  '94  ;  E.  Hervey,  '94,  and  F. 
Davis,  '95. 

On  February  3d  the  candidates  were  put  to 
work  in  the  rowing  tank  for  the  first  time,  the 
crew  that  day  consisting  of  Townsend,  bow  ; 
Brewer,  2  ;  Murchie,  3  ;  Derby,  4  ;  Dufrield,  5  ; 
Fennessy,  6  ;  Houghton,  7,  and  Bullard,  stroke. 
As  yet  the  men  have  been  instructed  only  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  stroke. 

The  general  comments  upon  the  men  are 
about  as  follows  :  The  new  men  are  light  and 
small  as  a  rule,  and  show  a  good  deal  of  snap. 
They  catch  new  ideas  readily  and  apply  them 
well,  and  apparently  are  interested  in  their 
work. 

All  this  is  promising,  to  my  mind,  for  in  the 
past  the  standard  of  weight  at  Harvard  has 
been  too  high,  and,  moreover,  I  consider  it  fort- 
unate that  there  are  so  many  places  in  the  boat 
to  be  filled.  This  is  not  because  I  disparage  the 
oarsmen  of  former  years,  but  simply  because 
the  vacancies  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  work  of  the  crew.  The 
coaches  and  men  will  benefit  equally  if  they  be- 
come conscious  of  a  keener  interest  in  their 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates. 

A  new  shell  has  been  ordered  from  Waters, 
and  Davy  is  building  a  new  barge.  The  latter 
is  to  be  only  twenty-eight  instead  of  thirty-six 
inches  wide  as  the  last  one  was. 

The  freshmen  are  hard  at  work,  there  being 
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about  twenty  candidates  now  in  training.  Al- 
bert A.  Sprague.who  last  year  rowed  on  the  win- 
ning club  crew  at  St.  Paul's,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  captain.  I  give  the  crews  as  made 
up  on  February  3d 

First  Crew:  Lord,  153^,  bow  ;  Cornwall,  152, 
No  2  ;  Duffield,  166,  No.  3  ;  Chatman,  159,  No. 
4  ;  Endicott,  155,  No.  5  ;  Sleeper,  163}^,  No.  6  ; 
Phelps,  169^,  No.  7  ;  Sprague,  169)^,  stroke. 

Second  Crew  :  Connor,  168,  bow  ;  White,  177, 
No.  2  ;  Barclay,  162,  No.  3  ;  Kernan,  164,  No.  4  ; 
Kennedy,  158^,  No.  5  ;  Elder,  169,  No.  6  ;  Dyer, 
170,  No.  7  ;  Lee,  149,  stroke. 

Other  men  rowing  are  Eakins,  155  ;  Carpen- 
ter, 149^  ;  Lewis,  151  The  average  weight  is 
about  161  lbs. 

The  men  seem  to  be  lighter  than  usual  at 
Harvard  (but  not  too  light  to  my  mind)  and  to 
lack  snap.  It  is  too  early  to  criticise  them. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  impress  upon  the  class 
the  need  of  giving  every  sort  of  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  the  crew.  The  old  leaven  of 
Harvard  indifference  to  her  athletic  interests 
seems  to  crop  up  regularly  in  some  quarter  of 
the  university  every  year. 

The  report  of  the  graduate  treasurer  of  the 
University  Boat  Club  shows  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1892-93  were  $8,106  44,  while 
the  expenses  were  $8,078.14.  The  expenses 
were  unusually  large  ;  the  subscriptions  lament- 
ably small.  The  club  had  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  feature  to  draw  upon  the  surplus  fund 
for  more  than  four  thousand  dollars. 

Several  of  the  class  crews  are  in  training. 
The  seniors  are  in  charge  of  Bond,  Waters  and 
Newell. 

AT   YALE. 

On  January  13th  the  Yale  'Varsity  candidates 
began  regular  work.  On  that  day  two  crews 
were  made  up,  No.  1  being  stroked  by  A.  P. 
Rogers  ;  No.  2  by  W.  D.  Smith.  There  are  only 
a  few  men  on  the  crews  who  can  be  called  real 
novices,  inasmuch  as  the  present  enlightened 
system  of  devoting  the  best  coaching  to  the 
freshmen  of  one  year,  makes  them  most  desir- 
able and  experienced  material  for  the  ensuing 
year's  'Varsity  crew.  A  glance  at  the  names  of 
the  candidates  will  show  the  comparatively  easy 
task  Captain  Johnson  has  of  selecting  a  good 
crew. 

First  Crew  :  Bow,  W.  M.  Beard,  '96  ;  No.  2, 
H.  C.  Holcombe,  '95  S.;  No.  3,  E.  L.  Messier, 
'94  S.;  No,  4,  J.  McC.  Longacre,  '95  ;  No.  5,  A. 
W.  Dater,  '95  S. ;  No.  6,  W.  R.  Cross,  '96  ;  No.  7, 
R.  B.  Treadway,  '96 ;  stroke,  A.  P.  Rogers, 
'94  S. 

Second  Crew  :  Bow,  F.  M.  Johnson, '94  S. ,  and 
J.  D.  Skinner, '94  S.;  No.  2,  F.  E.  Wade, '96,  and 
F.  S.  Kinney,  '96  ;  No.  3,  R.  T.  Lowndes,  '95  ; 
No.  4,  C.  Chadwick,  '97  ;  No.  5,  A.  Brown,  '96  ; 
No.  6,  J.  H.  Knapp,  Jr.,  '96  ;  No.  7,  G.  F.  San- 
ford,  L.S. ;  stroke,  W.  D.  Smith,  '96. 

The  heaviest  man  in  training  is  Cross  (196 
lbs.).  The  following  candidates  rowed  on  the 
'Varsity  crew  last  year:  Messier,  Johnson,  Long- 
acre  and  Rogers.  The  following  rowed  on  the 
freshman  crew  :  Beard,  Holcombe,  Dater,  Cross, 
Treadway,  Knapp  and  Smith.  The  new  men 
are  Skinner,  Wade,  Kinney,  Lowndes,  Chad- 
wick and  Brown. 

The  men  seem  at  present  to  lack  time  and 
blade  work,  and  to  rush  their  slides.  But  on 
the  whole  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  adherents 


of  Yale  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  her  pros- 
pects are  poor.  As  there  are  so  many  men  in 
the  two  crews  who  have  rowed  in  races  on  the 
Thames  why  would  not  the  present  be  an  excel- 
lent year  in  which  to  institute  a  trial  race  in 
May  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of  the 
men  ?  Two  very  equal  crews  could  be  made  up 
out  of  the  material  on  hand,  and  with  impartial 
coaching  the  race  could  be  made  most  interest- 
ing and  useful.  I  am  as  confident  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  race  as  I  was  of  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  devoting  first- 
class  coaching  to  the  freshmen.  I  cannot  now  see 
what  practical  obstacles  there  may  be  in  the 
way  of  this  race  Surely  Yale  is  not  afraid  to 
let  her  antagonists  know  how  good  a  crew  she 
has. 

There  are  twenty-two  candidates  trying  for 
the  Freshman  crew.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  give  the  names  of  all  the  candidates, 
as  the  sifting  process  has  not  yet  reduced  them 
to  crews : 


Name  and  Class.  Lbs. 

Sutphin,  '97 170 

Bailey,  '97 173 

J.  Judd,  '97 175 

Balmer ,  '97 176^ 

Simpson,  '97 150 

Drake,  '97 153 

Bosworth,  '97 153 

T.  Miller,  '97 153 

Mabie 162 

Patterson 164 

Chadwick 183 


Name  and  Class.  Lbs.. 

Marsh .  .15S 

Nolan 155 

Sturgess 180 

Forepaugh 15H- 

Van  Ingen 153 

McGee 148 

Twitchell,  '97.  . .  .153 

Gerard,  '97 146 

Thomas,   '97 154 

Wheelwright,  '97 ..  152 
Campbell,  '97.  . .  .165 


Mr.  Goetchius,  of  last  year's  'Varsity,  has- 
been  coaching  the  men,  and  James  H.  Simpson 
has  been  elected  temporary  captain.  The  aver- 
age weight  is  about  160  lbs. 

Two  new  paper  shells  have  been  ordered  from 
Waters.  A  new  cedar  barge  has  been  finished 
and  is  more  on  the  plan  of  a  shell  than  barges 
hitherto  have  been. 

CORNELL,    PENNSYLVANIA    AND     COLUMBIA 

At  Cornell  Courtney  is  busy  selecting  the 
'Varsity  and  Freshman  crews.  Of  last  year's- 
'Varsity,  T.  Hall,  A  C.  Freeborn,  P.  A.  "Rob- 
bins,  H.  C.  Troy,  R.  L.  Shape  and  E.  C.  Hager 
are  in  training.  Of  the  Freshman  crew,  R. 
B.  Hamilton,  F.  B.  Matthews  and  E.  C.  Guil- 
ford are  training.  Mr.  Courtney  anticipates- 
turning  out  a  good  '97  crew  from  among  the 
nineteen  candidates  The  great  cloud  upon  the 
horizon  at  Ithaca  is  the  Navy's  debt  of  fourteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  singular  that,  long  before 
the  panic  of  last  summer,  the  cry  went  up  from 
every  college  that  enough  financial  support  was- 
not  forthcoming  for  the  crews.  The  debt  is  an 
unfortunate  heritage  for  this  year's  interests. 

Mr.  Woodruff  has  a  number  of  last  year's  men 
in  training  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
crew  There  are  also  a  number  of  promising 
new  men,  so  that  even  last  year's  men  will  have 
to  work  to  retain  their  positions.  It  is  proposed 
to  row  the  race  near  Philadelphia  this  summer. 
That  would  certainly  be  a  very  convenient  spot. 

Columbia's  Freshmen  are  training  in  the  old 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club  gymnasium  under  F. 
N.  Sill.  The  candidates  are  decidedly  above 
Columbia's  average  in  weight  and  numbers.  It 
may  be  that  the  class  of  '97  will  bring  in  the 
long-hoped  for  revival  of  athletics.  The  candi- 
dates contain  a  number  of  promising  men. 
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AT   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   WISCONSIN 

I  received  a  very  interesting  letter  in  Decem- 
ber from  Mr.  Charles  C.  Case,  apprising  me  of 
the  doings  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Boat 
Club,  and  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Daily 
Cardinal,  giving  a  history  of  rowing  at  the 
University.  It  would  seem  that  a  boat  club  has 
been  established  for  about  two    years — since 


1892.  Races  with  crews  from  the  Chicago  Navy 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  with  the  hon- 
ors even.  The  crews  practice  on  Lake  Mendota, 
which  is  described  as  a  fine  sheet  of  water  for 
the  purpose.  During  the  present  year  a  gymna- 
sium is  to  be  fitted  up,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
of  firmly  establishing  the  sport.  I  wish  the 
Wisconsin  college  success.        Chase  Mellen. 


WINTER  SPORTS. 


Ice  hockey  is  the  rage  all  over  Canada  this 
winter.  Every  town  has  its  club,  or  clubs,  and 
the  struggles  between  the  crack  teams  of  the 
provincial  associations  excite  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Hockey  deserves  its  popularity,  for  it 
is  the  game  of  games  for  cold  weather.  In 
time  it  will  surely  spread  from  the  Dominion 
through  every  State  that  can  furnish  ice  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  players  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  game.  If  the  skaters  of 
New  England  and  of  the  States  contiguous  to 
the  international  boundary  would  turn  their  at- 
tention to  hockey,  international  matches  and  a 
series  of  interesting  struggles  for  supremacy 
would  speedily  follow. 

The  first  match  of  the  senior  championship 
series  was  between  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
teams,  and  was  played  at  Montreal,  January 
5th.  The  Montreal  seven  put  up  a  fast,  strong 
game,  and  won  by  a  score  of  7  goals  to  o. 

On  January  13th  Quebec  defeated  Ottawa,  at 
Quebec,  by  4  goals  to  1. 

On  January  16th  the  Victoria  and  Quebec 
teams  played  at  Montreal,  Victorias  winning 
with  7  goals  to  3. 

The  Montreal  and  Crystal  teams  played  at 
Victoria  Rink,  Montreal,  January  18th,  Mon- 
treal winning  with  3  goals  to  1. 

On  January  20th  the  Victorias,  of  Montreal, 
played  the  Ottawas,  at  Ottawa  City,  and  were 
defeated,  the  score  standing  Ottawas  4,  Vic- 
torias 1. 

The  Quebec  team  paid  their  second  visit  to 
Montreal  January  20th,  and  defeated  the  Crys- 
tals by  a  score  of  4  goals  to  1.  When  the  Otta- 
was and  Crystals  met  at  Ottawa,  January  6th, 
the  latter  were  "glass,"  indeed,  and  were  de- 
feated handily  enough,  by  7  goals  to  1. 

Toronto  players  have  kept  "  puck  "  moving 
at  a  lively  gait.  The  first  game  of  the  O.  H.  A. 
championship  series  was  played  by  the  Gran- 
ites (champions)  and  the  Torontos,  at  Granite 
Rink,  January  10th.  The  Granites  won  ;  score, 
10  goals  to  6.  'Varsity  team  played  Trinity, 
January  12th,  at  'Victoria  Rink,  Varsity  win- 
ning with  a  score  of  23  goals  to  7. 

The  first  game  between  the  Victoria  and  To- 
ronto teams,  at  Victoria  Rink,  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  Torontos  by  9  goals  to  5.  The 
teams  met  again  at  the  Granite  Rink,  January 
30th,  when  Victorias  turned  the  tables  com- 
pletely, winning  with  a  score  of  15  goals  to  4. 

One  big  surprise  of  the  season  was  the  defeat 
of  the  strong  Montreal  team  by  the  Ottawas, 
January  27th,  at  Montreal,  the  score  being  4  to 
1  in  favor  of  the  Ottawas.  Another  upset  to 
the  knowing  ones  was  the  victory  of  a  Portage 
Laprairie  team  over  Winnipeg's  crack  players 
in  a  championship  game,  played  January  20th. 

Osgoode  and  Trinity  teams  met  at  Victoria 


Rink,  Toronto,  Januaiy  29th,  Osgoode  winning 
with  a  score  of  9  goals  to  5. 

Osgoode  and  'Varsity  played  at  Victoria 
Rink,  February  1st,  Osgoode  scoring  12  goals 
to  Varsity's  7. 

February  3d  Quebec  team  defeated  the  Mon- 
treal men  at  Quebec  ;  score,  3  goals  to  2. 

The  Victorias  and  Granite  teams  played  at 
Granite  Rink,  Toronto,  February  3d,  Victorias 
scoring  9  goals  to  their  rivals'  5. 

Varsity  beat  Trinity  February  6th,  at  Vic- 
toria Rink.     Score,  8  goals  to  5. 

SNOWSHOEING. 

Canadian  snowshoers  have  enjoyed  quite  a 
successful  season.  The  annual  green  steeple- 
chase of  the  Metropolis  Snowshoe  Club,  of 
Montreal,  was  run  over  the  mountain  course,. 
January  15th.  J.  Clarke  won  in  22m.  15s.  J. 
Johnson,  2d;  W.  Leslie,  3d. 

The  annual  green  steeplechase  of  the  Mon- 
treal S.  S.  Club  was  run  January  17th,  over  the 
mountain  course,  G.  R.  Ransome  won  in  19m. 
3  2-5S.     E.  McNider,  2d  ;  W.  Gentleman,  3d. 

The  annual  open  steeplechase  of  the  Lachine 
S.  S.  Club  was  run  from  Lachine  to  Blue  Bon- 
nets, January  21st.  R.  Davis,  Lachine,  won 
in  18m.  50s.;  J  Ransome,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  2d;. 
W.  Gentleman,  3d. 

The  cross-country  open  race  of  the  Argyle 
S.  S.  Club  for  the  championship  of  Canada, 
took  place  January  27th,  over  the  Lachine 
course  of  about  %%  miles.  Thirteen  men. 
started.  H.  Gowan,  Jr.,  (Argyle)  won  in  ih. 
im.  43s.;  2d,  G.  F.  Ransome  (M.  A.  A.  A.),  ih.. 
3m.  22s.;  3d,  W.  Brown  (Argyle),  ih.  4m.;  E.. 
McNider,  F.  Noseworthy,  A.  Eraser,  E.  J. 
Kell,  F.  Auburn  and  J.  Scanlan  finished  in  or- 
der as  named. 

At  Ottawa,  Ont. ,  January  28th,  G.  Carson 
won  the  100-yard  (heat)  race  in  i3^s.,  and  J^ 
Bouchard  won  the  mile  event. 

At  Quebec  Carnival  the  open  steeplechase- 
was  won  by  H.  Gowan,  Jr.,  (Argyle) ;  R.  Davis 
(Lachine),  2d  ;  W.  Gentleman  (Montreal),  3d  1 
F.  Noseworthy  (Argyle),  4th  ;  E  H.  McNider 
(Montreal),  5th  ;  G.  F.  Ransome  (Montreal),  6th  ;. 
A  Fraser  (Metropolis),  7th  ;  W.  Brown  (Argyle), 
8th.  The  team  prize,  a  silver  cup,  went  to  the 
Argyles. 

The  other  races  were  : 

Half-mile  —  open — 1st,  R.  Davis,  Lachine - 
2d,  Geo.  F.  Ransome,  Montreal. 

Hundred-yard  dash — 1st,  Geo.  Moffat,  Mon- 
treal ;  2d,  R.  H.  Graham,  Winnipeg. 

Half-mile — open  —  1st,  R.  Davis,  Lachine - 
2d,  H.  Gowan,  Jr.,  Argyle. 

Hundred-yard  dash  —  local  —  1st,  R.  J.  Da- 
vidson ;  2d,  A.  E.  Swift ;  3d,  A.  E.  Scott. 

Quarter-mile — open  —  1st,  G.  F,  Ransome;, 
2d,  R.  H.  Davis. 
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One  hundred   and  twenty  yards — hurdles- 
ist,  Geo.  Moffat  ;  2d,  A.  G.  Sykes. 
Quarter-mile — boys — W.  Woodley. 


The  figure  skating  competition  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  Canada  was  decided  at  the  Quebec 
Rink  during  Carnival  week.  H.  Evans,  of 
Boston,  won  first;  J.  Michaelson,  of  Montreal, 
second,  and  A.  G.  Stevens,  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
third. 

The  speed  events  resulted  as  follows  : 

Snowshoe  race — one  mile — 1st,  A.  E.  Swift, 
Quebec  ;  2d,  E.  McMahon,  Montreal ;  3d,  R. 
Davidson,  Quebec. 

One  mile — open — 1st,  J.  K.  McCullough,  Win- 
nipeg ;  2d,  Hudson  Breen,  St.  John,  N.B 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  dash — cham- 
pionship of  Canada — 1st,  A.  E.  Swift,  Quebec; 
2d,  J.  K  McCulloch,  Winnipeg;  3d,  H.  Breen,  St. 
John,  N.  B.  Breen  finished  first,  but  was  set 
back  for  fouling. 

Obstacle  race— 1st,  A.  E.  Swift ;  2d,  T.  Pugh; 
3d,  B.  Swift. 

Boys'  race — 1st,  E.  Piddington  ;  2d,  E.  Wood- 
ley. 

Half-mile  backward — 1st,  H.  E.  Scott,  Que- 
bec;  2d,  R.  J.  Smart,  Montreal ;  time,  1:46^. 

Hurdle  race — four  hurdles — 1st,  E.  Scott ;  2d, 
A.  E.  Swift;  3d,  B   Swift. 

The  sixth  annual  championship  meeting  of 
the  Amateur  Skating  Association  of  Canada 
was  held  at  Montreal,  February  3d.  The 
weather  was  suitable,  the  ice  in  fine  condition, 
and  a  great  crowd  witnessed  magnificent  skat- 
ing and  the  downfall  of  Joe  Donoghue  before 
the  marvel  from  the  West,  J.  S.  Johnson.  The 
track  was  prepared  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
M.  A.  A.  A.  The  results  were  as  follows  : 
220  yards  (heats) — final  heat — 1st,  J.  S.  John- 
son, Minneapolis ;  2d,  Jos.  F.  Donoghue,  New- 
burg  ;  3d,  H.  Davidson,  St.  Paul  ;  time,  20  3-5S. 
J.  K.  McCullough,  Winnipeg;  W.  P.  Irwin,  Mon- 


treal ;  Jas.  A.  Donoghue,  Newburg  ;  D.  Brown, 
Montreal  ;  H.  Hulse,  Toronto,  and  A.  K.  Mar- 
shall, Montreal,  also  started. 

One  mile  (under  15  years) — 1st,  Lome  Mc- 
Allen,  Montreal  ;  2d,  A'.  Caldwell,  Montreal  ; 
3d,  L.  H.  Hagar,  Montreal.  Three  others 
started.     Time,  3.24  2-5. 

Half-mile — time  limit,  1.30  (heats),  final — 1st, 
J.  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis  ;  2d,  Jos.  F.  Don- 
oghue, Newburg;  3d,  H  Davidson,  St.  Paul. 
Time,  1.31  A.  Norseng,  Christiania  ;  H.  Hulse, 
Toronto  ;  Jas.  Donoghue,  Newburg,  and  five 
others  started. 

Half-mile  (under  15  years) — 1st,  L.  McAllen, 
Montreal ;  2d,  A.  Caldwell,  Montreal ;  3d,  J.  B. 
Irwin,  Montreal.  Four  others  started.  Time, 
1. 41  1-5. 

One  mile  championship — time  limit,  3.10 — 1st, 
J.  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis;  2d,  Jos.  F.  Don- 
oghue, Newburg  ;  3d,  J.  K.  McCullough,  Win- 
nipeg ;  time,  3  03.  A  Norseng,  Christiania  ;  H. 
Davidson,  St.  Faul  ;  H.  Hulse,  Toronto  ;  Jas. 
Donoghue,  Newburg,  and  H.  A.  Maltby,  Mon- 
treal, also  started. 

Half-mile  backward  —  time  limit,  2m — 1st, 
R.  Holcombe,  Montreal ;  2d,  R.  Smart,  Mon- 
treal;  3d,  G.  Foster,  Montreal ;  time,  1.46 

Five  mile  championship — time  limit,  i6^m  — 
1st,  Jos.  F.  Donoghue,  Newburg;  2d,  J.  K. 
McCullough,  Winnipeg  ;  3d.  Jas.  A.  Donoghue, 
Newburgh  ;  time,  16. 11.  Norseng  and  Johnson 
also  started.  Johnson  had  the  lead,  but  he  fell 
near  the  tape. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle — 1st, 
W.  P.  Irwin,  Montreal;  2d.  R.  Holcombe,  Mon- 
treal ;  3d,  J.  B  Irwin,  Montreal ;  time,  .28  2-5. 
H.  Davidson,  St.  Paul,  also  started. 

The  annual  club  steeplechase  of  the  Montreal 
Garrison  Artillery  was  run  February  7.  1st, 
G.  E.  Sykes,  22m.  47s.;  2d,  J.  Brown,  22m.  59s.; 
3d,  T.  E.  Hiliiard,  23m.  F.  Frost,  H.  Tatter- 
sall  and  R.  Poney  also  ran. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


The  lately  recognized  Boston  terrier  made 
his  bow  (wow)  to  New  York  swelldom  at  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club's  big  show.  He  is 
not  a  "  little  bull,"  but  a  tidy,  decent  young  fel- 
low of  exemplary  ways,  and  quite  worthy  his 
claim  to  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  A.  K.  C. 
An  article  in  this  number  gives  his  history  and 
following  is  his  description  as  he  should  be  : 

Skull — Large,  broad  and  flat.  Stop — well 
defined.  Ears — Should  be  small  and  thin,  sit- 
uated as  near  corners  of  skull  as  possible,  rose 
ear  preferable.  Eyes — Wide  apart,  large, 
round,  dark  and  soft  and  not  "  goggle  "  eyed. 
Muzzle  —  Short,  round  and  deep,  without 
wrinkles  ;  nose  should  be  black  and  wide. 
Mouth — Perfectly  even  ;  teeth  should  be  cov- 
ered when  mouth  is  closed.  Neck  —  Thick, 
clean  and  strong.  Body — Deep  at  chest  and 
well  ribbed  up,  making  a  short  backed,  cobby 
built  dog  ;  loins  and  buttocks  strong.  Legs — 
Straight  and  well  muscled.  Feet  —  Strong, 
small,  and  moderately  round.  Tail — Short  and 
fine,  carried  low.  Color — Any  color,  except 
black,  mouse  or  liver  ;  brindle  and  white, 
brindle  or  whole  white  are  the  colors  most  pre- 
ferred. Coat — Short,  fine,  bright  and  hard. 
Symmetry — Of  a  high  order.     Disqualifications 


— Hair  lip,  docked  tail,  and  any  artificial  means 
used  to  deceive  the  judge.  Weights — 10  to  20 
pounds ;  20  to  35  pounds.  Scale  of  Points — 
Skull,  15  ;  muzzle,  10  ;  nose,  5  ;  eyes,  5  ;  ears,  5  ; 
neck,  5  ;  body,  10  ;  legs  and  feet,  10  ;  tail,  15  ; 
color  and  coat,  10  ;  symmetry,  10  ;  total,  100. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Kennel  Club  was  held  January  9th.  Finan- 
cially the  club  is  in  excellent  condition,  and 
a  show  is  probable  for  the  near  future.  The 
following  officers  were  unanimously  elected : 
President,  J.  H.  Winslow  ;  Vice-President,  G. 
G.  Davis,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Dr.  Geo.  Darby; 
Treasurer,  S.  M.  Mitchell  ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, G.  Schrieber,  Dr.  A.  Glass,  D.  C.  H.  Lit- 
tleton, Chas.  Phelps,  Jr.  and  J.  J.  Snellenberg. 
A  solid  guarantee  fund  was  subscribed,  and  a 
show  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  C.  G  A.  Soder,  C.  M.  Gilbert,  P.  J. 
Walsh,  Jr.,  P.  Keller  and  F.  A.  Fleer.  A  din- 
ner formed  a  pleasant  feature  of  a  most  satis- 
factory meeting. 

The  champion  pointer,  Saddleback  (by  Cham- 
pion Naso  of  Upton — Champion  Beryl),  has 
won  the  champion  cup  at  Birmingham  show 
three  times .  He  is  about  eight  years  old,  and 
has  sired  some  noted  winners,  including  Molton 
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Banner,  now  owned  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Smith,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Banner  defeated  his  sire  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of  1890. 

Pittsburg  does  not  expect  to  have  a  bench 
show  this  year 

Brunswick  Fur  Club  held  its  sixth  annual 
Winter  meet  at  Freeport,  Me.,  during  the  week 
■of  January  15th.  Conditions  were  most  unfav- 
orable, as  the  snow  lay  deep  and  bore  a  nasty 
crust.  Snowshoes  were  a  necessity,  and  many 
of  the  dogs  ran  on  gameness  mainly,  as  the 
crust  cut  like  so  much  glass.  In  spite  of  such 
severe  conditions  much  admirable  work  was 
done,  and  the  meet  afforded  plenty  of  sport. 
The  hounds  competing  were  :  White  Oak  Ken- 
nel's b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Clay,  same  color,  Steve, 
same  color,  bitch  Flirt,  w.  b.  and  t.  b.  Poland 
Pentworth  (all  Goodman),  b.  w.  and  t.  b.  Sun 
Maid  (July),  b.  and  t.  d.  Pealer  (July)  ;  R.  Jor- 
dan's red  d.  Red  Jacket  (Whitlock  and  Gold 
Dust) ;  L.  O.  Dennison's  b.  and  w.  d.  Ben 
(Buckfield  and  Byron)  ;  G.  P.  Perry's  b.  and  t. 
b.  Sally  (Native)  ;•  S.  D.  Pendar's  b.  and  t.  d. 
Diamond  (Native)  ;  R.  D.  Perry's  b.  w.  and  t. 
d.  Popple  (Wild  Goose  and  Native) ;  F.  W. 
Eddy's  b.  and  w.  d.  Hunter  (Native)  ;  W.  B. 
Stone's  b.  and  w.  d.  Rover  (Native)  ;  L.  E. 
Conant's  b.  and  t.  dogs  Bonnie  and  Dick  (Na- 
tive) ;  A.  McDonald's  b.  and  w.  d.  Forest  Hun- 
ter, b.  and  t.  b.  Linda  and  b.  and  t.  d.  Grover 
•(Native)  ;  In.  Stewart's  w.  b.  and  t.  d.  Paddy 
(English)  ;  same  owner's  b.  and  t.  d.  Dennis 
(Eng.  and  Cook)  ;  E.  B.  Nickerson's  w.  b.  and 
t.  d.  Rock  (Cook  and  Eng.)  ;  H.  J.  Given's  b. 
and  t.  d.  March  (Avent  and  Native),  and  W.  H. 
Stetson's  b.  w.  and  t.  d.  Golden  Rod  (Cook). 
Clay,  Pealer  and  Bonnie  were  prominent  in 
■what  was  surely  good  company.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  year  :  Presi- 
dent, N.  Q  Pope  ;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  R.  Dean, 
L.  O.  Dennison  and  H.  J.  Given;  M.  F.  H., 
F.  M.  Whipple  ;  Executive  Committee.  R  D. 
Perry,  A.  C  Heffenger,  M  D.,  A.  B.  Kinney 
and  S.  Knight,  Jr.  The  club  is  strong  finan- 
cially, and  will  join  the  A.  K.  C. 

The  Saratoga  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club  held 
its  first  annual  bench  show  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
January  16th  to  19th.  Superintendent  J.  Otis 
Fellows  performed  his  duties  well,  as  did  Judge 
Chas.  H.  Mason,  who  placed  nearly  all  the 
awards.  The  benching  and  feeding  were  done 
by  Spratt's  Patent.  The  quality  of  the  classes 
as  a  whole  was  good,  and  the  club  did  well  for 
its  first  venture.  The  chief  winners  were  as 
follows  :  Mastiffs — Challenge — Beaufort's  Black 
Prince,  only  entiy  ;  bitches,  Ethel  ;  Open  — 
dogs — 1st  withheld  ;  bitches,  Brampton  Beauty, 
Ingleside  Cambria  Princess ;  St.  Bernards  — 
Challenge  —  Otis  ;  Open — dogs,  Mauprat,  Gro- 
ver ;  Open  —  bitches,  Alberta  ;  puppies — dogs, 
Scottish  Chief,  Columbus  ;  Smooth — dogs,  Sur- 
vivor, Hellgate  Keeper  ;  bitches,  Burton  Belle, 
Belle  of  Watervliet ;  puppies — dogs,  Belvedere  ; 
bitches,  Scotch  Gloria;  Bloodhounds  —  Chal- 
lenge—  dogs,  Victor  ;  bitches,  Judith  ;  Open — 
dogs,  Brough  ;  Great  Danes — Open  —  dogs, 
Hepbern  Apollo  ;  Newfoundlands  —  Open  — 
dogs,  Carlo  ;  Greyhounds — Challenge— bitches 
Wild  Rose ;  Open — dogs,  Dakota,  Uncle  Dick 
bitches,  Miss  Dollar  III.;  puppies,  Dakota 
Foxhounds  —  English  —  Open  —  dogs,  Crook, 
Mike ;  bitches,  Rosemary,  Shot ;  American  — 
Challenge — dogs,  Ranger  II.,  Elite;  bitches, 
Femur  ;   Open — dogs,  Ned,  Spot ;  bitches,  Lill  ; 


puppies,  Moose,  Jags  ;  Chesapeake  Bays— Open 
—  dogs,  Cleveland,  Rough ;  bitches,  Tivoli, 
Rose  ;  Pointers — Challenge — dogs,  Glamorgan  ; 
bitches,  Sal  II.,  Fan;  Open  —  dogs,  Molton 
Banner,  Hylas  of  Naso  ;  bitches,  Nell,  Bloom 
of  Kent ;  puppies,  Siren,  Queen  Bee  ;  English 
Setters — Challenge  —  dogs,  Glendon  ;  bitches, 
Spectra,  Victress;  Open  —  dogs,  The  Earl, 
Critic  ;  bitches — Maid  Marian,  Flour  of  Sul- 
phur ;  Irish  setters  —  Challenge— dogs,  Tim, 
Pride  of  Patsy;  bitches,  Laura  B. ;  Open — dogs, 
Montauk,  Jr.,  Tim's  Dandy  ;  bitches,  Delphine, 
Rosamond  ;  Gordon  setters — Challenge — dogs, 
Leo  B.;  bitches,  Janet,  Lady  Waverly  ;  Open 
— dogs,  Count  Noble,  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
bitches,  Yola ;  puppies,  Dick  Noble  ;  Field 
spaniels— Challenge  —  Newton  Abbott  Torso, 
Bradford  Mohawk  ;  Open — dogs,  Echo  ;  Cocker 
spaniels — Challenge — dogs,  any  color,  Middy, 
Red  Doc  ;  bitches,  MissWaggles  ;  Black — Open 
—dogs,  Jay  Ka}r,  King  Raven,  Jr. ;  bitches, 
Topsy  S. ,  Rideau  Rhea  ;  Any  other  color — 
Open — dogs,  Othello,  Brantford  Rufus;  bitches, 
Red  Niobe,  Ruth  S.;  Irish  water  spaniels — 
puppies,  Nigress  ;  Collies — Challenge — dogs — 
The  Squire,  Roslyn  Wilkes  ;  bitches,  Highland 
Floss,  Jakyr  Dean  ;  Open — dogs,  Sefton  Hero, 
Gold  Dust  ;  bitches,  Charlton  Phyllis,  Orms- 
kirk  Gypsy  Maid  ;  puppies — dogs,  Highland 
Bobbie  ;  bitches,  Trefoil  Princess ;  Poodles, 
black  curly — Open — dogs,  Milo,  Jumbo;  bitches, 
Dinah,  Juno  ;  puppies,  Jumbo  ;  bitches,  Juno, 
Jeanne  ;  Brown,  curly — Open — dogs.  Poo  Bah, 
Diamond  ;  bitches,  Vivette,  Bellone  ;  puppies, 
Nap,  Tartuff  ;  bitches,  Posey  ;  Corded — Open 
— Fritz  ;  bitches,  Pstsy  ;  Bulldogs — Challenge — 
King  Lud  ;  Open — Lady  Nan  ;  Bull  terriers — 
Challenge — Kit,  Starlight ;  Open— dogs,  Ted 
Pritchard,  Lord  Blandford  ;  bitches,  Edgewood 
Topsy,  Edgewood  Esther ;  puppies,  Tarquin 
II. ;  Dachshunde — Open — dogs,  Don  Quixote 
II.;  bitches,  Jesse  Victoria;  Beagles — Challenge 
— dogs,  Royal  Krueger,  Doctor  ;  bitches,  Elf ; 
Open — dogs  over  13  inches,  Sherry,  Roger  W. ; 
bitches,  Daisy  Corbett,  Popsey  ;  13  inches  and 
under — Open,  dogs,  Razzle,  Little  Wonder  ; 
bitches,  Evangeline,  Dazzle  ;  puppies,  Razzle, 
Actress  ;  Fox  terriers — Challenge — dogs,  Bev- 
erwyck  Punster  ;  Open — dogs,  Beverwyck  King 
Pin,  Poverina  ;  bitches,  Beverwyck  Punlass, 
Trim  ;  puppies,  Beverwyck  King  Pin,  Bever- 
wyck Kingson  ;  bitches,  Beverwyck  Punlass, 
Dainty  ;  Irish  terriers — Challenge — Crib,  Gal- 
tees  ;  bitches,  Hilltop  Surprise  ;  Scottish  ter- 
riers—  Glen  shea  ;  Skye  terriers  —  Challenge — 
Sir  Stafford;  Open — dogs,  Sir  Thomas;  bitches, 
Princess  May,  Lady  Stafford  ;  Yorkshire  ter- 
riers— Actor,  Jacks  ;  bitches,  Lady  Nell  ;  Pugs 
— Challenge — Attraction,  Midget ;  Open — Med- 
lar ;  bitches,  Silver  Queen,  Bess  ;  Italian  grey- 
hounds— Challenge — Spring  ;  bitches,  Sprite  ; 
Open — bitches,  Lady  Lee 

The  eleventh  annual  trials  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Field  Trials  Club,  was  held  at  Salinas,  Cal,. 
January  16  and  17.  F_ain  interfered  with  the 
sport  but  energetic  working  defied  the  elements. 
The  Derby  for  setters  and  pointers  whelped  on 
or  after  January  1,  1893,  was  won  by  W.  G. 
Kerckhoff 's  b.  w.  and  t.  setter  bitch  Betsy  Mark 
(Gath's  Mark-Ightfield  Sofia),  A.  P.  Kerckhoff's 
1.  andw.  setter  dog  Mercury  (Dick  Bondhu-Sem- 
lit)  second,  and  J.  M.  Basford'sl.  andw.  pointer 
bitch  Adelia  (Bismarck-Queen's  Last)  and  C. 
Robinson's   black  pointer  Rex  (Old  Black  Joe — 
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Black  Bess)  divided  third.  The  All  Age  Stake 
was  won  by  H.  T.  Payne's  1.  and  w.  setter  bitch 
Countess  Noble,  K.  E  Myer's  b.  and  w.  setter 
dog  Smoky  second,  C.  Sudanis' 1.  and  w.  pointer 
dog  Clay  third. 

The  New  Orleans  poultry  and  dog  show 
opened  January  23.  It  did  fairly  well,  the  can- 
ine entries  numbering  124.  Veteran  Jno.  David- 
son judged  with  his  usual  fairness.  The 
principal  winners  were  : — Mastiffs — Stanley  and 
Beauty  ;  St.  Bernards — Rough — Challenge — Sir 
Bedivere  ;  Open  —  dogs— Prince  George,  Lord 
Malcolm  ;  bitches  —  Rustic  Beauty  :  puppies, — 
Grover  Cleveland  ;  smooth — Alton  II,  Pratt's 
Belle  and  Belle  ;  Greyhounds — bitches — Maid 
Marian,  Chesterford  Alice  ;  Foxhounds— chal- 
lenge—  Commodore  ;  Open — The  Admiral,  La 
Joya  ;  Pointers — Rush  of  Lad,  Roswald  ; 
bitches— Bess  Graphic,  Fanny  L  ;  English  set- 
ters— Modoc,  Uncas  ;  bitches — Bell  McLean, 
Chesterford  Jennie  ;  Irish  Setters — Kildare, 
Beverley  ;  bitches  and  puppies — Bessie  Fin- 
more  ;  Gordon  Setters — Heather  Lad,  Dwight 
Effie  ;  Cocker  Spaniels — challenge — I  Say  : 
dogs — Troubled  ;  bitches — Realization,  Patti ; 
puppies — Troubled,  Queen  West  ;  Collies — 
Fordhook,  Comus,  Chesterford  Bruce  ;  bitches — 
Chesterford  Bess  ;  puppies — Chesterford  Bruce, 


Bonaparte  ;  Bulldogs — Bully  ;  Bull  Terriers — 
challenge — Crisp  ;  Beagles — Adam,  Snow  ;  Fox 
terriers — Glendon  Spark,  Dixie  Tartar,  Jr.  ; 
bitches — Hotfoot  Flurry,  Rosalind  ;  Irish  and 
Scotch  terriers — The  Colored  Preacher  ;  black 
and  tans — Rochell  Oolah  ;  Pugs— challenge — 
Cassina  ;  Open — dogs — Drummer,  Dixie  Pen- 
rice  ;  bitches — Lady  Treasure,  Sateen  II  ;  pup- 
pies— Bon  Mot,  Young  Penrice  ;  Blenheim  and 
King  Charles  Spaniels — Dottie  ;  Italian  Grey- 
hounds— Idiom. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Field 
Trials  Club,  held  January  15,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  :  Patron,  C.  C.  Chipman  ; 
President,  F.  G.  Simpson  ;  First  Vice-Pres, 
Jno.  Woolton;  Second  Vice-Pres.,  D.  M,  Telford; 
Secy-Treas.,  R.  J.  Gallaugher ;  Managing  Com- 
mittee :  W.  F.  Ellis,  F.  W.  Scott,  J.  H.  Rose, 
Dr.  Dalgleish,  R.  Adamson.  The  club  is  pros- 
pering and  will  hold  trials  September  5,  at 
Morris,  Manitoba. 

A  number  of  keen  admirers  of  the  hound  got 
together  at  Saratoga  show  and  organized  the 
American  Foxhound  Club  with  these  officers  : 
President,  L.  W.  Clute  ;  Vice-President,  J.  J. 
Harrington  ;  Secretary,  Geo.  B.  Harrison ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  T.  Thurber. 

Damon. 


FENCING. 

The  only  Fencers'  League  contest  of  the  The  club  was  opened  with  a  reception,  fol- 
month  has  been  the  annual  handicap  competi-  lowed  by  an  assault  at  arms  and  a  supper, 
tion  of  the  New  England  division,  which  took  Messrs.  Bloodgood,  Lawson  and  Francke,  of 
place  at  the  Boston  Fencing  Club  on  February  the  New  York  Raquet  and  Tennis  Club,  went 
5th.  The  non-appearance  of  the  Harvard  and  on  from  the  metropolis,  attended  by  their  ex- 
Providence  entries  robbed  the  evening  of  much  cellent  master-at-arms,  M.  Gouspy,  and  their 
of  its  interest  and  left  the  Fencing  Clubmen  to  different  bouts  with  the  Boston  swordsmen 
fight  it  out  amongst  themselves.  Messrs.  Black-  were  much  appreciated  by  the  fashionable  gath- 
ington  and  Coe  were  not  up  to  their  usual  form.  ering.  The  fencing  of  Messrs.  Thacher  and 
The  result  was  an  easy  victory  for  Mr.  Alfred  Howard  was  perhaps  most  worthy  of  mention, 
Howard  (gold medal),  Dr.  Edward  Breck  (silver  excepting  the  interesting  assault  between  the 
medal)  coming  second.  Mr.  Sewall  Cabot,  who  two  masters,  who  were  decidedly  on  their  met- 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  competition,  gave  tie,  and,  indeed,  so  eager  to  touch  that  frequent 
evidence  of  careful  training  and  uncommon  corps-a-corps  meetings  were  the  result, 
talent.  A  little  more  confidence,  added  to  his  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Amer- 
fine  hand  and  knowledge  of  the  play,  will  soon  ican  fencing  public  is  not  more  often  permitted 
make  him  an  antagonist  to  be  feared.  In  his  to  witness  assaults  at  arms  between  those  per- 
bout  with  Mr.  Howard  he  was  plainly  influenced  sons  most  competent  to  please  and  instruct 
by  the  prowess  and  prestige  of  the  veteran,  but  by  such  contests,  that  is,  our  recognized  fenc- 
even  here  his  excellent  defence  was  noticeable.  ing  masters.  In  Paris  hardly  a  week  passes 
The  summary  was  as  follows  :  without  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
Name.                       Handicap.                        Points.  best  teachers  in  competition-bouts,  and  it  is 

Alfred  Howard o 27.46  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  advan- 

Edward  Breck 1 22.03  tage,  from  a  didactic  point  of  view,  which  such 

Sewall  Cabot 3 19.97  meetings  afford  the  amateur.     Outside  the  two 

J.  J.  Souther 10 18. 18  Rondelle-Gouspy  bouts  and  the  late  Gouspy- 

H.  C.  Blackington 4 13.41  Vauthier  and  J acoby-Vauthier  meetings,  hardly 

H.  R.  Coe 7 12. 91  any  professional  fencing,  master  versus  master, 

The  opening  of. the  new  Boston  Fencing  Club  has  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  for  the  Franco- 
on  January  27th  was  a  significant  and  impor-  Italian  soiree  was,  on  account  of  its  execrable 
tant  event  in  the  history  of  fencing  in  America,  management,  of  no  value  to  the  art.  It  is  a 
It  speaks  eloquently  for  the  popularity  of  the  thousand  pities  that  the  general  public  has  not 
sport  when  a  hundred  or  so  of  its  devotees  are  been  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  admire  the  re- 
willing  to  pay  for  a  beautiful  and  well  appointed  markable  swordsmanship  of  Cavaliere  Pini 
suite  of  rooms  and  the  services  of  three  instruc-  and  his  associates,  but  the  commercial  spirit 
tors  of  the  first  class.  This  is  what  can  now  be  manifested  by  these  masters  is  alone  responsi- 
found  at  No  20  Beacon  street,  and  the  best  of  ble  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  France  masters 
it  is  that  the  lady  members,  who  enjoy  equal  do  not  fence  for  money,  nor  wouid  Signor  Pini 
privileges  with  the  men,  are  industriously  tak-  think  of  demanding  it  there.  He  certainly 
ing  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  M.  and  Mme.  does  not  natter  uf,  therefore,  when  he  openly 
Rondelle  and  M.  Fournot,  the  prev&t.  cultivates  us  only  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  us. 

ic8 
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Another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  profes- 
sional assaults  is  the  animosity  that  unfortun- 
ately exists  between  several  of  our  best  local 
teachers,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished until  the  members  of  the  different  clubs 
insist  that  the  present  bickerings  cease.  What 
could  be  more  interesting  or  instructive 
than  an  assault  between  Rondell  and  Gouspy, 
representing  the  military  school  of  Joinville-le- 
Pont  on  the  one  side,  and  Jacoby  and  Vauthier, 


representing  Paris  on  the  other  ?  Souvenirs  as 
prizes  could  be  offered  by  the  league  or  by  the 
different  clubs,  and  the  contest  be  held  in  pub- 
lic for  entrance  money,  the  net  remainder  of 
which  might,  if  deemed  expedient,  be  handed 
over  to  the  contestants.  The  twelve  bouts,  four 
each  in  foil,  duelling-sword  and  sabre,  the 
three  league  weapons,  would  be  well  worth 
witnessing,  and,  if  successful,  a  return  match 
could  be  arranged  in  New   York   or   Boston. 

Edward  Breck. 
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The  sun  will  soon  be  high  enough  in  the 
heavens  to  remind  the  photographer  that  the 
time  for  preparing  for  the  Spring  campaign  is 
at  hand;  for,  although  Winter  offers  certain  op- 
portunities to  the  energetic  photographer  for  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  work,  they  are  embraced 
but  by  a  few,  the  great  majority  relegating 
their  cameras  to  a  state  of  hibernation  when 
or  before  the  sleigh-bells  begin  to  ring.  It  is, 
perhaps,  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  human 
nature  craves  variety,  and  enters  with  keener 
zest  into  each  amusement  or  change  of  occu- 
pation as  its  season  brings  it  round,  than  it 
could  possibly  do  into  one  that  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  the  reader  he  will 
be  overhauling  his  cameras  and  preparing  to 
catch  the  buds  as  they  begin  to  burst.  He  will 
be  on  the  verge  of  the  best  season  in  all  the 
year  for  general  landscape  work,  and  the  only 
time  in  which  some  of  the  most  charming  sub- 
jects can  be  found.  It  will  be  also  the  fitting 
time  for  certain  advice,  which,  though  I  think 
I  have  already  given  it  in  these  pages,  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  for  only  those  who  act  upon 
it  have  any  right  to  expect,  or  any  chance  to 
achieve,  a  high  degree  of  success. 

Amateur  photographers  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  The  first  includes  those 
whose  ambition  does  not  soar  beyond  a  mere 
photograph — typographical  and  decorative  pho- 
tographers, whose  delight  is  in  proportion  to 
the  pre-Raphaelite  minutise  and  accuracy  of 
their  reproduction  of  whatever  may  be  in  front 
of  the  camera.  With  these  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  ;  they  have  pleasure  in  their  hobby,  and, 
after  all,  that  is  the  object  of  the  amateur  ;  but 
at  present  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. 

The  other  class  have  a  higher  ideal.  They 
regard  photography  only  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  see  in  nature  only  the  moldable  material 
from  which  the  picturesque  may  be  evolved. 
They  aspire,  indeed,  to  be  artists  in  so  far  as 
the  production  of  pictures  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy may  entitle  them  to  that  appellation. 

But  artists  are  born,  not  made,  and  therefore 
every  one  cannot  expect  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  although  by  hard  climbing  they  may  get 
very  far  up,  and  without  hard  climbing  even 
the  born  artist  must  be  content  to  remain  on 
the  lower  branches.  Nor  is  hard  work  of  itself 
sufficient  ;  it  must  be  properly  directed  and 
systematically  carried  on.  The  would-be  artist 
must  set  before  himself  a  goal— the  farther  off 
the  better,  so  long  as  he  can  believe  it  to  be 
within  his  reach — and  work  straight  on  toward  it 
without  deviation  of  any  kind.  In  other  words, 
the  artist  must  have  an  aim,  the  higher  the 
better,  and  resolve  to  accomplish  it  at  any  cost. 


It  is  a  generally  recognized  truth  that  to  be 
"  a  Jack  of  all  trades  "  is  to  be  "  a  master  of 
none,"  and  that  applies  to  professions  as  well 
as  trades  ;  to  science  and  art  as  well  as  to  the 
arts.  The  greater  progress  of  the  present  gen- 
eration is  due  in  a  large  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  specialism — to  the  fact  that  each. 
earnest  worker  selects  for  himself  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  science  or  art  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life,  and  throws  all  his  energy  into 
it,  first  assimilating  all  that  is  already  known, 
and  then  employing  that  knowledge  to  the  un- 
folding of  that  which  is  still  hidden.  Photog- 
raphy, or  rather  its  art  possibilities,  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  the  photographer  who 
would  make  a  name  for  himself  must  not,  like 
the  busy  bee,  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  but, 
guided  by  inclination  and  opportunity,  from 
its  many  branches  select  one  and  stick  to  it 
through  thick  and  thin. 

I  have  already  said  that  nature  is  the  mold- 
able  material  from  which  the  picturesque  is 
made,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  in  nature 
that  may  not,  by  those  who  have  trained  their 
eyes  to  see  and  their  hands  to  reproduce  im- 
pressions, be  turned  to  pictorial  account.  But 
in  the  selection  of  the  branch  it  is  important 
that  both  inclination  and  opportunity  be  stud- 
ied. The  heart  must  be  in  the  work,  and  the 
work  must  be  such  that  can  be  taken  up  and 
laid  down  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
waste  of  time.  Marine  work  is  not  for  the  far 
inland  dweller,  or  cloudland  for  the  denizen  of 
a  smoky  city.  The  urban  resident  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  Guernsey  and  a  Jersey 
should  leave  cattle  to  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  all  their  ways  and  can  enter  into 
sympathy  with  them.  He  who  cannot  in  five 
minutes  win  the  confidence  of  even  a  fractious 
child  should  leave  the  children  alone. 

But  for  all  of  these  and  every  other  devotee 
of  the  camera  there  are  branches  enough  and 
to  spare.  Having  selected  one — and  the  sooner 
the  better— there  is  much  to  do  before  actual 
work  begins .  It  must  be  thoroughly  thought 
out,  studied  in  all  its  bearings,  and  all  its  pos- 
sibilities and  limitations  well  considered  and 
ascertained.  He  who  adopts  landscape  work 
must  study  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  learn 
how  best  to  give  expression  to  the  impressions 
they  convey  ;  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  sun- 
shine is  always  necessary,  or  even  best  for 
many  purposes,  and  see  in  the  lowering  cloud 
and  the  mist  rare  but  glorious  opportunities  of 
making  pictures  that  shall  be  joys  forever. 

I  have  elsewhere  strongly  recommended  the 
selection  of  a  title  for  a  pictme  before  it  was 
made,  and  then  working  up  to  the  ideas  there- 
by conveyed,  rather  than  giving  such  a  name 
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afterward  as  the  effect  may  suggest.  The 
latter  method  leaves  the  effects  to  a  matter  of 
"  chance  rather  than  good  guidance,"  while 
with  the  former  it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  the 
•one  case  the  ball  reaches  the  pocket  by  the 
well  directed  and  accurately  calculated  stroke  ; 
in  the  other  by  a  fluke. 

It  is  equally  so  with  ge?ire  work,  that  most 
difficult  of  all  branches  of  photography,  but, 
when  really  successful,  the  most  attractive  and 
most  thoroughly  appreciated.  For  this  purpose 
the  knack  of  managing  models  must  be  ac- 
quired, and  patience  sufficient  to  train  them 
cultivated.  The  facial  effects  of  the  emotions 
should  be  studied,  so  as  to  be  recognized,  and 
power  to  evolve  them  acquired,  and  the  pho- 
tographer should  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
to  arrange  his  lines  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  good  composition,  and  know 
beforehand  just  what  particular  effects  will  be 
produced.     In   short,  the  genre  photographer 


must  be  familiar  with  the  canons  of  art,  and 
have  his  models  so  imbued  with  his  own 
spirit  that  they  will  respond  to  his  slightest 
hint. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  other  branches.  The 
first  step  to  success  is  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  every  phase  ;  the  second 
to  become  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
adopted  one  ;  the  third  to  resolve  that  each 
picture  shall  be  an  improvement  ;  lastly,  never 
to  expose  a  plate  on  a  subject  that  is  not,  at  the 
time  at  least,  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

May  I  hope  that  many  of  my  readers  will 
resolve  to  make  pictures  rather  than  mere  pho- 
tographs during  the  approaching  season  ?  If 
they  will  act  on  the  advice  I  have  given,  al- 
though they  may  not  all  turn  out  Stieglitzes, 
Woods,  or  Jacksons,  I  can  safely  predict  for 
them  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  a  degree 
of  pleasure  in  their  work  far  beyond  anything 
they  have  hitherto  experienced.  Jay  See. 
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The  outlook  for  1894  is  very  encouraging.  All 
the  petty  squabbles  between  the  colleges  have 
been  settled,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  clean  and  interesting  contest.  But  while 
this  bickering  has  been  very  distasteful  to  the 
public,  it  has  brought  about  a  reform  in  the 
rules  governing  amateur  athletics  that  will  be 
particularly  felt  in  baseball.  The  rules  framed 
and  adopted  at  Harvard  and  subsequently  par- 
aphrased, and  adopted  at  Yale  are  admirably 
calculated  to  restrain  excesses  in  baseball,  and 
^o  make  the  nines  strictly  amateur.  They  are 
binding  only  on  the  colleges  that  make  them, 
and  are  especially  valuable  as  expressions  of 
•college  spirit.  The  rules  at  the  two  colleges  are 
essentially,  and  in  fact  almost  absolutely,  the 
same.  They  have  been  widely  published  in 
the  daily  press  and  we  recommend  their  adop- 
tion, with  such  changes  as  circumstances  ren- 
der necessary,  to  every  American  college.  Still 
it  should  be  remembered  that  though  these  rules 
are  admirable  expressions  of  sentiment,  they 
are  valueless  without  the  true  sportsman  spirit 
to  back  them.  The  colleges  are  to  be  judged 
not  only  by  their  expressions,  but  also  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  those  expressions  are  en- 
forced. 

That  Yale  would  promptly  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  the  rules  framed  at  Harvard  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  almost  immediate  adoption 
of  a  similar  code  is  a  guarantee  of  her  hearty 
•co-operation  in  Harvard's  effort  to  purify  ath- 
letics. Princeton  still  clings  apparently  to  the 
' '  undergraduate  rule. "  Whether  time  will  con- 
vince her  that  this  is  unnecessarily  severe  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  at  any  rate  her  enforce- 
ment of  her  present  rule  will  be  a  guarantee  of 
her  good  faith.  The  New  England  colleges — 
Amherst,  Dartmouth  and  Williams  —  have 
adopted  in  their  football  league  very  strong  rules 
that  are  most  convincing  proofs  of  their  sincer- 
ity. The  adoption  of  these  or  similer  rules  by 
the  baseball  association  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
for.  Pennsylvania  also  has  adopted  the  wise 
principle  of  beginning  athletic  purification  at  her 
own  doors.  As  a  result,  two  of  her  most  prom- 
ising candidates  for  the  nine  have  been  dropped. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  spirit  will  continue. 


The  other  leading  colleges  are  all  sinners  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  against  athletic  purity. 
The  University  of  Michigan  shows  little  un- 
easiness at  the  present  dubious  representation 
she  has  upon  her  baseball  team.  Cornell  allows 
an  undoubted  professional  to  captain  her  nine. 
Other  colleges  might  well  be  mentioned  that 
are  lax  in  their  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
pure  sport.  But  it  is  at  Brown  that  one  finds 
the  culmination  of  evil  in  this  respect.  Brown 
is  annually  represented  by  a  strong  nine,  all  of 
whom  are  nominally  members  of  the  university. 
But  that  they  really  represent  the  students  we 
are  loath  to  believe.  They  have  nearly  all  played 
professional  ball  quite  openly.  The  students 
there  are  either  willfully  blind  or  strangely 
apathetic.  Their  college  is  apparently  the  only 
one  that  has  not  some  small  desire  for  amateur 
baseball.  If  the  undoubted  strength  of  their 
nine  compensates  them  for  the  loss  of  respect 
which  has  inevitably  followed  their  methods, 
they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

At  Harvard  the  new  athletic  rules  will  cripple 
the  nine  very  seriously.  Frothingham,  Abbott, 
Sullivan,  Upton  and  Stewart  are  all  in  the  Law 
School  and  perfectly  willing  to  play,  but  all  of 
them  are  barred  by  the  four-year  limitation. 
The  exclusion  of  these  men  leaves  only  Cook 
and  Wiggin,  of  last  year's  team.  Harvard  has 
also  been  unfortunate  in  selecting  her  captain. 
Cook  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  there  was  much 
delay  before  his  successor  could  be  selected. 
Wiggin  will  captain  the  team,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  play. 
Last  May,  just  before  he  pitched  in  the  final 
Princeton  game,  he  was  struck  in  the  hand  by 
a  pitched  ball.  He  won  the  game,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  pitch  since.  Whether  his  hand 
will  have  improved  enough  after  his  long  rest 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  pitch  this  Spring  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  batting  candidates  are  already  hard  at 
work  in  the  cage  under  the  instruction  of  Tim 
Keefe.  Corbett  is  the  most  promising  catcher. 
He  is  a  good  all-round  player,  was  substitute  on 
the  '92  and  '93  teams,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
in  the  field  this  year  if  not  behind  the  bat.  Of 
the   other    candidates   icr   catcher,  Clark    and 
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O'Malley  have  had  some  experience,  while 
Scannel,  Henry,  Morton,  Hickey  and  Dunlop 
are  new  men  who  show  some  promise. 

For  pitcher  there  is,  besides  Wiggin,  but 
one  man  of  much  experience — A.  Highlands, 
last  year's  substitute.  Ames,  last  year's  fresh- 
man pitcher,  is  showing  up  well  in  the  cage. 
Besides  these  three,  Paine,  Perry,  Bowser  and 
Harris  are  candidates  of  more  or  less  promise. 

At  first  base  Dickinson  will  probably  succeed 
Trafford,  although  Griffin  from  last  year's  fresh- 
man nine  will  also  try.  At  second,  Hayes, 
captain  of  the  freshman  team,  and  Hapgood,  a 
'Varsity  substitute,  will  both  show  up  well. 
Lowell  and  Wrenn,  both  of  whom  have  had  ex- 
perience on  their  class  nines,  are  also  candi- 
dates. For  the  remaining  two  positions  on  the 
infield,  Cook  and  Whittemore  are  the  favorites. 
Cook  is  of  course  sure  of  his  old  position 
at  third,  if  he  cares  to  try  for  it.  Whitte- 
more pushed  him  hard  two  years  ago,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  play  last  year,  is  liable  to 
take  the  other  position  on  the  infield.  Winslow 
and  Stevenson,  the  football  end  rush,  will  also 
try.  For  the  outfield  Harvard  has  two  fair  men 
in  Paine,  a  substitute  for  two  years,  and  Gon- 
terman,the  'Varsity  half-back.  The  latter  played 
very  good  ball  last  year  on  his  class  teaim. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  Captain  Wiggin  will  prob- 
ably have  material  lacking  in  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  Harvard's  prospects  are  not  es- 
pecially bright,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  she 
will  not  be  able  to  retain  the  championship. 
At  the  present  writing  it  looks  as  if  all  the 
larger  colleges  would  be  able  to  beat  her. 

At  Yale  the  situation  is  much  brighter. 
Four  of  last  year's  team  have  gone,  but  the 
men  that  remain  in  nearly  every  case  will  be 
able  to  fill  their  places.  The  severest  loss  is  at 
shortstop.  It  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  one 
who  will  fill  Murphy's  position. 

Behind  the  bat  Yale  will  have  Green  way,  who 
played  the  position  last  year  until  Kedgie  was 
brought  out,  and  Murphy,  Andover's  crack  back- 
stop, who  played  tackle  last  fall  on  the  eleven. 
Carter  will  be  Yale's  reliance  in  the  box.  Now 
that  Highlands,  O'Connor  and  Bayne  are  gone, 
he  is  without  a  rival  in  the  colleges.  Davis  will 
relieve  him  in  the  minor  games.  Trudeaux 
and  Cameron  are  among  the  other  candidates. 
Stephenson  is  pretty  sure  of  first,  unless  there 
is  an  extraordinary  good  player  among  the  new 
men.  At  second,  Hedges,  a  substitute,  is  the 
chief  candidate.  Arbuthnot  and  Rustin,  both 
of  whom  played  third  last  year,  will  probably 
divide  the  remaining  positions  on  the   infield. 

Captain  Case  will  probably  play  left  field. 
He  is  a  fine  fielder,  a  good  batter  and  base  run- 
ner. He  was  the  best  outfielder  in  the  colleges 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of  Hallawell  of 
Harvard.  Speer  and  Bigelow  are  the  leading 
candidates  for  the  two  remaining  positions. 
Graves,  Trinity's  phenomenal  catcher  and  half- 
back, is  in  the  Law  School,  and  can  probably 
make  the  team  if  he  tries. 

John  Clarkson  will  coach  the  team  this  year, 
beginning  February  21st.  A  new  cage  has 
been  built,  in  which  the  candidates  will  practice 
batting,  pitching,  throwing  and  base  running. 
It  is  thirty  feet  wide  and  over  one  hundred  feet 
long.  The  walls  are  padded,  and  all  in  all  it  is 
probably  the  best  cage  in  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  Yale's  chances  are  the  best  of 
any  of  the  large  teams,  and  she  should  be  able 


to  keep  her  lead  throughout  the  season.  Carter 
is  in  himself  a  host ;  it  will  take  more  than 
ordinary  college  batsmanship  to  "  find  "  him  ; 
but  even  without  him  Yale  would  be  as  well  off 
as  the  others. 

Princeton  is  fortunate  in  having  nearly  all  of 
last  year's  team.  Woodward,  who  played  cen- 
terfield,  is  gone,  and  Drake,  last  year's  pitcher. 
Drake  is  quite  a  loss,  as  Princeton  will  doubt- 
less realize  before  the  end  of  the  season.  He 
was  a  cool,  heady  pitcher,  and  if  he  had  had  a 
team  of  good  batters  behind  him  would  have 
left  Princeton  in  a  much  higher  position  in  the 
intercollegiate  struggle 

Bradley,  from  the  Lawrence ville  school,  and 
Altman  are  both  said  to  be  promising  men  in 
the  box.  Both  were  substitutes  on  the  eleven 
last  Fall.  Trenchard  will  undoubtedly  be  be- 
hind the  bat  again  this  year.  The  infield  will 
be  left  entire,  provided  the  undergraduate 
scruples  at  Princeton  are  sufficiently  elastic  to 
allow  Phil  King  to  play  again  at  second.  Still 
Princeton  may  well  strengthen  herself  here. 
Otto  at  first,  Gunster  at  third,  and  Brooks  at 
shortstop  are  all  fair  players,  but  they  are  none 
of  them  exceedingly  strong  men. 

Princeton's  outfield  should  be  very  good,  if 
they  can  find  one  good  new  man.  Captain 
McKenzie  and  Payne  are  exceptionally  good 
men,  both  in  the  field  and  at  bat. 

If  Princeton  can  find  a  good  pitcher  she 
should  be  very  strong,  for  her  men  have  had 
experience  together,  and  should  be  able  to  play 
a  steady  game. 

Pennsylvania  should  be  able  to  pick  a  good 
nine  from  her  fifty-six  candidates,  especially  as 
eight  of  last  year's  team  are  back.  Clarence 
Bayne  will  be  missed  in  the  box,  but  Reese,  the 
big  left-handed  pitcher,  and  Bos  well  are  both 
good  men.  Schoenhut  comes  to  Pennsylvania 
with  quite  a  reputation,  and  Gilbert  and  Gray 
are  both  showing  up  well  in  the  cage  Behind 
the  bat  Pennsylvania  is  not  so  well  off.  Allen 
has  been  debarred  by  the  Baseball  Committee. 
This  leaves  Brown  the  most  promising  candi- 
date for  the  place.  Goeckle  is  the  best  man  for 
first,  although  Wharton,  the  football  guard,  will 
push  him  hard.     Both  men  are  strong  batters. 

Speese  was  decidedly  the  best  candidate  for 
second,  but  since  he  has  been  retired  by  the 
Baseball  Committee,  Brooke  appears  to  have  the 
best  chance.  Cantrell,  an  old  man,  will  prob- 
ably remain  at  shortstop,  and  Captain  Hollis- 
ter  will  undoubtedly  play  third.  Thomas  and 
Blair  both  played  in  the  outfield.  Reese  is  also 
a  good  outfielder.  Gilbert  and  Abbott  are  also 
men  of  much  promise.  From  these  five  Penn- 
svlvaniawill  be  able  to  select  a  very  strong  out- 
field. 

Arthur  Irwin  will  coach  the  nine  until  April. 
Everything  is  very  favorable  at  Pennsylvania^ 
and  the  nine  should  take  a  high  place  in  the 
coming  contest 

At  Brown  things  are  also  very  promising. 
White,  the  strong  rival  of  Sexton  last  year,  is  said 
to  be  doing  fine  work,  and  Russell,  a  freshman, 
isaphenomenal  player.  Tenney  will  catch  again. 
At  first  Weeks,  the  best  of  the  college  first  base- 
men, will  be  greatly  missed  He  is  taking  a 
post-graduate  course,  however,  and  may  come 
out  later.  Captain  Steere  will  play  shortstop. 
The  other  two  places  will  be  filled  with  new 
men.  Donovan  and  Hancock  are  trying  for 
second,  and  Lowney,  Perkins,  Matteson,  Far- 
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num  and  Gurney  all  hope  to  play  third.  Mil- 
lard, the  football  player,  and  George,  are  the 
most  promising  men  for  the  outfield.  Brown 
will  be  strong  in  the  box  and  behind  the  bat, 
but  will  have  to  develop  a  new  field. 

Cornell  loses  Priest,  her  crack  pitcher,  and 
several  other  men.  Young  at  short  and  Towle 
at  center  are  the  only  men  that  are  sure  of 
their  positions.  Harrington  is  the  best  man  for 
catcher.  For  pitchers,  Skinner  and  Cobb  are 
both  fair  men,  and  will  probably  develop  a  good 
deal  before  the  season  closes.  Cornell's  chances 
as  a  whole  do  not  seem  very  good.  Last  year 
she  had  an  excellent  record,  and  it  will  be  ex- 


tremely difficult  to  select  a  team  this  year  that 
can  equal  it. 

At  West  Point  active  measures  are  on  foot  to 
put  a  strong  team  in  the  field.  All  lovers  of  true 
sport  will  welcome  any  team  in  the  arena  that 
comes  from  either  of  the  two  Government 
schools.  The  conditions  are  such  that  paid 
players  and  imported  talent  are  an  impossibil- 
ity. At  West  Point  and  Annapolis  true  ama- 
teur sport  can  always  exist.  Everything  tends 
to  make  it  not  only  possible,  but  almost  inevit- 
able. One  of  the  brightest  omens  for  college 
baseball  this  year  will  be  the  appearance  of  the 
West  Point  team.  Hastings  Holyoke. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum. — The  figures  given  last  month  for 
the  world's  amateur  record  on  the  high  jump 
were  incorrect.  F.  Meyrick,  of  New  Zealand, 
holds  the  Australasian  record  at  5  ft.  6  ^in.  M. 
Conroy's  record  of  6  ft.  5  in. ,  made  in  Mel- 
bourne, Vic,  December  26, 1891,  has  never  been 
authenticated  as  an  amateur  performance, 
though  given  as  such  in  the  Clipper  Almanac. 
Accordingly,  M.  F.  Sweeney's  record  of  6  ft.  4^ 
in.,  made  October  8,  1892,  stands  as  the  world's 
amateur  record.  J.  C. 

L.  L.  W. —  Who  is  chief  cycling  consul  of 
Missouri? — Robert  Holm,  908  La  Salle  street, 
St.  Louis. 

C.  J.  S.  1 . —  Will  a  bob  sled  with  runners  set 
close  together  coast  faster  than  a  sled  with 
the  same  runners  set  far  apart  ?  Why  ? — 
There  is  a  strong  preference  among  coasters  for 
the  narrow  sled.  The  physical  explanation 
seems  to  be  this  :  When  the  ground  is  uneven, 
the  runners  of  a  broad  sled  are  alternately 
jumped  from  the  surface,  momentarily  throw- 
ing the  entire  weight  on  the  other  runner. 
This  not  only  causes  it  to  dig  into  the  snow,  but 
is  apt  to  make  the  sled  zigzag  slightly  in  its 
course.  Conversely,  when  the  runners  are  di- 
rectly under  the  weight,  the  tendency  is  to  pre- 
vent either  of  them  from  jumping,  thus  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight  evenly  between  the  two. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  sled  glides  smoothly  and 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  2. — Since  there  is 
friction  between  steel  and  snow,  why  won't  a 
short  sled  go  faster  than  a  long  one  equally 
weighted?  Few  things  are  more  fatal  to  the 
speed  of  a  sled  than  a  tendency  to  zigzag. 
The  long  runners  keep  the  sled  in  a  more  di- 
rect line.  Moreover,  the  long  runners  distribute 
the  weight  over  a  larger  surface  and  so  prevent 
the  runners  from  penetrating  the  snow. 

J.  M.  S.  1. — Should  a  sprinter  take  gym- 
nasium work  ? — If  he  is  training  for  races 
early  in  the  summer,  May  or  June,  he  should 
begin  work  in  the  gymnasium  shortly  after 
Christmas,  and  exercise  not  only  his  legs,  but 
his  arms  and  chest.  A  part  of  his  work  should 
be  in  starting  and  in  sprinting.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permits,  he  should  go  out  of  doors  per- 
manently and  give  up  his  entire  time  of  exercise 
to  starting  and  sprinting.  Among  the  colleges, 
where  athletes  are  trained  most  carefully,  the 
men  are  entered  in  all  available  indoor  meetings, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  before  each  race  they 
give  up  dumb-bells  and  chest  weights.  If  a  man 
is  training  for  races  late  in  the  summer,  gym- 
nasium work  is  not  imperative,  though  a  small 
amount  is  advisable.     It  puts  the  heart  and 


lungs  in  shape  and  clears  out  the  system  gen- 
erally, thus  reducing  the  liability  to  over  strain- 
ing in  early  races.  2. — Can  a  sprinter  actu- 
ally increase  his  speed,  or  does  he  make  his 
increase  by  getting  off  the  mark  more  quick- 
ly ? — He  can  increase  his  speed  very  much,  and 
moreover,  can  increase  his  endurance,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
trainer  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  and  at  Yale 
University,  who  has  turned  out  more  first-class 
sprinters  than  any  other  trainer  in  the  world, 
makes  endurance  work  a  regular  part  of  his  ex- 
ercise for  sprinters.  Several  of  his  hundred- 
yard  men,  who  have  not  had  natural  bottom 
enough  to  do  well  at  the  long  dash,  have  been 
trained  into  excellent  endurance.  Richards, 
who  won  both  dashes  at  the  Intercollegiate  last 
spring,  was  originally  of  very  little  use  in  the 
long  sprint,  but  has  trained  down  to  even  time 
in  practice. 

G.  L.  C. — Can  you  give  me  points  about  the 
rigging  and  sailing  of  ice  yachts  ? — Space 
does  not  permit  this,  but  you  will  find  the  sub- 
ject treated  exhaustively  in  Outing  for  January 
and  February  1893,  January  1889,  February 
1887  and  February  1886 

P.  H.  S. —  What  are  the  college  and  the 
world's  amateur  records  for  the  regular 
athletic  events?  The  former  may  be  found  in 
the  Harvard  Index.  By  far  the  best  world's 
record  tables  are  those  edited  by  Mr.  W.B.Curtis, 
and  now  appearing  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

O.  S.  1. —  What  are  the  rules  for  joining 
the  L.  A.  W.  and  what  is  the  cost? — Your 
answers  would  require  too  much  space.  Write 
to  Abbott  Bassett,  12  School  street,  Boston. 
2. —  Where  can  road-books  be  obtained? — Write 
Thomas  A.  Paisbeck,  28  Broadway,  New  York. 
3. —  What  are  the  best  books  on  touring  ? — 
There  are  none.  Zimmerman  on  training  gives 
some  good  points.  Wheelman  Co.,  167  Oliver 
street,  Boston,  can  furnish  this.  4.— Mr.  Wor- 
den's  article  begins  in  the  April  Outing. 

B.  G. — A  friend  and  I  are  to  travel  from 
Antwerp  to  Cologne,  following  the  Rhine, 
thence  to  Switzerland,  through  Switzerland 
and  France,  home.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
information  regarding  the  roads,  hotels,  cost, 
etc.? — Your  itinerary  is  a  good  one.  Almost  all 
Continental  roads  are  good.  The  cost  of  your 
trip  will  be  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  accommodations.  As  to  hotels,  etc., 
join  the  Cyclist's  Touring  Club,  Nos.  139,  140 
Fleet  street,  London,  E.  C,  England,  and  it  will 
afford  you  all  the  information  as  to  hotels, 
consuls,  etc. 


^S 


"  The  Coast  of  Bohemia,"  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
centers  about  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New 
York.  ^  The  most  bohemian  act  of  the  more 
bohemian  of  the  two  3-oung  girls  of  the  story  is 
to  smoke  half  of  a  cigarette  ;  and  as  this 
promptly  makes  her  ill,  it  is  evident  that  she 
would  scarcely  pass  muster  on  the  coast  of  cer- 
tain very  exclusive  circles  of  New  York  society. 
Her  other  characteristic  act  is  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  young  girl  from  a 
rural  town  in  the  Middle  West,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  delightful  reminiscence  of  the  Lady 
-of  the  Aroostook  ;  and  this,  though  admirably 
true  to  life,  is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of 
Farmington  than  of  Bohemia.  In  short,  the 
people  and  incidents  described  are  scarcely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  author's  previous  novels. 
And  the  virtues  of  the  story  are  Mr.  Howells's 
characteristic  virtues.  The  vivid  and  pictorial 
beauty  of  a  young  Franco-American  impres- 
sionist's view  of  an  American  county  fair  is 
equal  to  the  class-day  scene  or  the  Campa- 
bello  picnic  in  "  April  Hopes;  "  and,  in  its  way, 
is  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
American  novelist.  The  broad  lights  of  humor, 
which  are  perhaps  Mr  Howells's  most  in- 
dividual trait,  are  frequent ;  and,  above  all,  is 
the  artistic  reserve  which  prevents  him  from 
overstepping  once  the  modesty  of  nature.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  to  this  greatest  virtue 
of  the  story  is  accountable,  in  a  measure,  its 
greatest  failing.  The  closing  scenes  strike  one 
as  more  or  less  under-vitalized.  The  young 
artist  from  the  country  is  engaged  to  the  Franco- 
American  impressionist,  but  suddenly  throws 
him  over  for  no  other  reason  than  that  in  her 
early  girlhood  she  had  been  for  a  time  engaged 
to  a  certain  commercial  traveler.  For  this 
obnoxious  engagement  her  mother  had  been 
clearly  responsible  ;  yet  the  lingering  disgrace 
of  it  so  works  upon  her  high-spirited  if  slightly 
finical  temperament  that  her  self-respect  and 
confidence  in  the  love  of  her  affianced  are  anni- 
hilated. If  the  characters  were  as  remarkable 
for  the  fullness  as  for  the  modesty  of  nature 
such  a  situation  would  have  been  impossible. 
Yet  at  the  worst  it  is  strictly  true  to  the  kind  of 
characters  described,  so  that  the  only  valid  criti- 
cism is  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  subjects, 
and  this  is  perhaps  not  really  valid.  [Harper 
Bros.] 

"  The  Soul  of  the  Bishop,"  by  John  Strange 
Winter,  is  a  novel  with  a  serious  purpose.  Like 
"Robert  Elsmere "  and  Wenona  Gilman's 
"  Saddle  and  Sentiment,"  the  author  recognizes 
the  repressive  effect  exacting  creeds  have 
in  retarding  the  movement  toward  the  unity 
of  Christendom.  She  enforces  the  lesson  by 
showing  its  mal-influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
Bishop  and  fiancee,  whose  mutual  loves  and 
lives  are  wasted  in  a  barren  conflict  over  ab- 
struse and  elusive  points  of  abstract  theology. 
The  arguments  of  neither  side  are  convincing, 


though  they  are  stated  on  the  one  side  with  all 
the  learning  of  a  trained  ecclesiastical  casuist, 
and  on  the  other  are  enforced  with  all  the  ardor 
of  an  unsophisticated  soul  brought,  for  the  first 
time,  face  to  face  with  the  inner  meaning  of 
articles  of  faith  hitherto  accepted  in  the  easy, 
good  natured  frame  of  mind  of  a  convential 
worshiper.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position 
into  which  the  heroine's  approaching  marriage 
with  the  Bishop  would  force  her,  bring  the  ques- 
tions under  rigid  examination,  and  hence  the 
story.     [J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Son] 

"In  the  Land  of  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers,' '  by  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  records  in 
a  popular  style  adventures  and  researches  in 
Northern  Mexico  in  18S9  and  1890.  The  most 
interesting  facts  disclosed  by  these  researches 
are  those  connected  with  the  dwellers  in  the 
Northern  Mexican  Sierra  Madres.  [Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.] 

"  The  Lost  Canyon  of  the  Toltecs,"  by 
Charles  Sumner  Seeley,  tells  of  the  discovery 
by  travelers  lost  in  the  mountains  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  of  a  tribe  of  Toltecs  who  live 
hidden  from  the  world,  retaining  the  prehistoric 
rites  and  customs  of  their  race.   [A.  C.  McClurg.] 

The  Poems  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  have 
been  published  in  a  series  of  attractive  volumes 
with  such  classification  as  the  versatility  of  the 
poetess  admits  of.  Thus  collated,  the  poems 
display  most  effectively  the  author's  power,  not 
only  in  versification,  but  in  those  conceptions  of 
nature,  passion  and  life  which  her  creative 
fancy  fashions  into  sentiments,  now  tender,  now 
violent,  but  always  poetic.    [W.  B.  Conkey  Co.] 

"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  is 
presented  in  elegant  form,  adorned  by  twenty 
pages  of  exquisite  outline  work  by  J.  Noel 
Paton,  R  S.  A.  This  powerful  poem  of  Cole- 
ridge is  thus  made  more  impressive  and  de- 
lightful.    [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

In  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  Fur  and 
Feather  Series,  "  The  Partridge  "  is  treated  first 
in  respect  to  its  natural  history  by  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  Macpherson  ;  the  sport  is  then  covered  by 
A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley,  and  the  best  modes  of 
cooking  the  game,  by  George  Saintsbury,  form 
the  last  chapter.  This  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  "  Partridge"  and  other  English  game 
will  become  a  valuable  addition  to  every  sports- 
man's library.     [Longman,  Green  &  Co.] 

"Photography,  Indoors  and  Out,"  by 
Alexander  Black,  formerly  president  of  the  De- 
partment of  Photography  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  is  a  useful  and  complete  guide  for 
amateurs.  It  is  free  from  unnecessary  scientific 
terms,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles 
and  practice   both    for    home  and    field  work. 

"  Vagrant  Fancies,"  by  Frances  Grant  Teet- 
zel,  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  verses  which, 
without  an  attempt  at  poetic  exaltation,  pre- 
sents many  pleasant  themes  and  pictures. 


Books  noticed  here  may  be  ordered  through  the  office  of  OUTING. 
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A  file  of  "0U^$ 

Is  a  complete  history  of  cycling 
from  the  days  of  the  two-wheeled 
bone-shaker  up  to  date. 
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Are  to  be  found  in  each  issue.     Tlje  Prograxrjrge  for  I  894  in 

this  department  is  elaborate,  and  sure  to  interest  every  cyclist. 
Besides  "UE/^Z'5  WORLD  TOUR,"  which  grows  more  inter- 
esting as  his  ventures  become  more  dangerous,  there  will  be 
articles  on 


Cycling  in  Great  Britain 

.     Warden. 

Cycl 

ng 

in  Japan       ,       .      McPhaiT. 

"         Germany  . 

,      Porter. 

it 

Bermuda     .             Stuart. 

(          "         Jamaica 

Aaron. 

u 

Jersey  Pines      .      Stakes. 

"         Cuba 

Sweeny, 

a 

N.Y,  Palisades  .  ingersoll. 

"         Azores 

Howarth. 

it 

Watkins  Glen  and  along 

"         Mexico 

Terry. 

the  Lakes     .     Highbce.. 

As  well  as  a  series  cf  papers  on  "  CYCLING  FOR  WOMEN,"  by  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Denison. 
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yclisti 


Can  find  more  material  in 
Outing  appealing  to  them 
than  in  any  other  publication. 


"  OUTING  "  and  the  "  BICYCLING  WORLD  "  when  taken  from  us 
Cf  *      1    C\a  tog-ether,  cost  only  $3.00,  instead  of  $4.00,  the  regular  price. 

^^pCCI&l    UjjerS  Members  of  the   League    of    American   Wheelmen    can    subscribe    for 

"  OUTING  "  for  $2.50,  when  subscription  is  sent  direct  to  us. 
The  "  BEARINGS,"  regular  price  $3.00,  can  be  taken  with   "OUT- 
ING," for  $5.00— regular  price  of  the  two,  $6.00. 
"GOOD  ROADS,"  regular  price  $2.00,  can  be  taken  with  "OUT- 
ING "  for  $3.50— regular  price  of  the  two,  $5.00. 
Send  *4.00  and  we  will  mail  to  you,  postpaid,  any  Volume  from  XII.  to  XXII.,  and  enter  your  name  for  one  year. 
Also  combinations  with  every  first  class  cycling  paper. 
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THE   WHEEL   OF     94. 

The  best  bicycle  is  no  longer  made  by  one 
concern.  There  are  a  number  of  first-class 
wheels  in  the  market.  Of  course  certain  makers 
have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  first- 
class  work,  but  the  industry  has  broadened  to 
such  a  degree  since  the  general  introduction  of 
the  pneumatic  tire  that  nearly  a  dozen  wheels 
now  class  as  "  highest  grade."  True,  there  are 
favorites  in  wheels  as  in  sewing  machines, 
mowers  or  reapers.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  the  Sterling,  though  comparatively  a  new 
comer,  eclipses  everything  in  the  wheel  line. 
Others,  again,  make  this  claim  for  the  Cleveland 
and  the  Sunol,  and  there  are  not  a  few  riders 
who  have  wisely  concluded  that  the  concern 
with  which  C.  F.  Stokes  is  identified  would  offer 
the  very  best  in  construction  and  design,  and 
therefore  cry  "  the  Union,  now  and  forever." 
Neither  is  it  to  be  presumed  for  an  instant  that 
Messrs.  Read  &  Son  will  allow  themselves  to 
fall  behind  with  their  New  Mail,  or  that  the 
Remington  Arms  Company,  with  an  experience 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  in 
manufacturing  will  fail  in  producing  a  wheel 
bearing  their  good  name — The  Remington — ■ 
worthy  of  rank  among  the  very  best  makes. 
If  one  seeks  novelty,  the  League  Chainless  is 
certainly  worth  considering. 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  presenting  in  this 
issue  such  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  wheels 
offered  by  our  advertisers  as  will  enable  any 
would-be  wheelman  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice.  We  shall  gladly  afford  our  correspon- 
dents every  assistance  in  the  power  of  Outing 
to  make  a  proper  selection,  if  our  assistance  is 
needed. 

H.   A.   LOZIER  &  CO. 

It  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult  for 
a  visitor  to  either  of 
the  cycle  shows  to 
have  found  a  finer 
looking  wheel  than 
the  Clevel  and.  A 
close  examination  re- 
veals many  points  of 
particular  merit. 
While  the  great  army 
of  wheelmen  are  de- 
bating among  them- 
selves the  merits  of 
the  steel  vs.  the  wood 
rim,  H.  A.  Lozier  & 
Co.  have  fitted  their  Clevelands  with  a  com- 
bination wood  and  steel  clincher  rim  ;  that  is, 
they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  rim  of  steel 
and  wood,  together,  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  all,  and  yet  their  rim  is  a  mar- 
vel of  lightness  and  strength.  All  Clevelands 
are  fitted  with  the  Cleveland  thread  tire,  one 
of  the  most  resilient  and  easily  repaired.  The 
narrow  tread  is  a  feature  of  the  1894  Cleve- 
land, as  is  also  the  chain  and  sprocket  wheel 
construction. 

The  "  Cleveland  "  bicycles  are  the  product  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  bicycle  factory  in 
Ohio,  employing  over  one  thousand  men,  and 
turning  out  over  one  hundred  ^machines   each 


H.    A.   LOZIER. 


working  day.  Mr.  H.  A.  Lozier  gained  his  ex- 
perience as  a  manufacturer  in  the  sewing  ma- 
chine business,  and  left  it  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  bicycles  just  in  time  to  be 
counted  among  the  pioneers.  His  giant  form 
is  always  conspicuous  in  every  bicycle  show, 
wherever  held,  as  is  also  the  product  01  his 
factory.  Mr.  Lozier  has  recently  opened  offices 
m  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

UNION    CYCLE   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

This  concern,  whose  1893  model  holds  all 
world's  records  made  on  regulation  tracks  from 
one  to  three  miles,  has  brought  out  for  1894  a 
model  of  remarkable  lightness  and  strength. 
In  fact  a  broken  frame  of  a  Union  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  cycling  world.  They  have 
christened  their  new  model,  which  lists  at$i25, 
the  "  Q.  T."  This  machine  is  fitted  eitherwith 
wood  or  steel  rims,  as  may  be  required  ;  weight 
from  26  to  2S  pounds,  according  to  the  rim 
selected.  The  1894  Unions  bristle  with  im- 
provements— the  principal  one  being  the  new 
convertible  patented  pedal,  a  cut  of  which  is 
here  shown.     This  pedal  was  the  racing  man's 


THE   UNION   PEDAL. 

favorite  in  1893,  and  is  by  far  the  lightest  on 
the  market.  These  machines  have  9-inch 
head  and  6-inch  tread.  The  cones  have  been 
changed  from  an  angle  of  60  degrees  to  30,  the 
same  as  used  on  their  1S93  racer.  The  racer  is 
fitted  with  wood  rims.  The  M.  and  W.  tire 
is  used  on  the  wood  rims,  and  the  Heustis  on 
the  steel  rims.  The  entire  line  is  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  now  that  Chas.  F.  Stokes  has 
concentrated  his  entire  attention  upon  the 
Union,  which  made  such  excellent  records  for 
itself  under  the  management  of  Walter  Meas- 
ure, the  treasurer  and  secretary,  this  excellently 
organized  company  is  sure  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  makers  of  a  first-class  wheel. 

During  the  cool, bracing  days  of  late  autumn, 
after  the  close  of  the  regular  racing  season  of 
1893,  Windle  and  Tyler  attacked  all  existing 
short-distance  records  at  the  Hampden  Park 
track,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  scene  of  many  a 
royal  contest  among  champions  of  the  wheel. 
They  were  successful,  and  placed  to  their  credit 
every  regulation  world's  record  against  time 
from  one  quarter  to  three  miles. 
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THE    REMINGTON    ARMS   COMPANY,    ILION,    N.    Y. 

This  concern  (established  in  1816)  are  intro- 
ducing as  their  '94  output  a  full  line  of  bicycles 
of  the  same  superior  class  of  work  which  has 
made  their  fame  world-wide  as  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  Remington  firearms,  the  type- 
writer and  sewing-machine. 

The  president  of  this  company  is  Mr.  M. 
Hartley,  of  the  much- esteemed  firm  of  Hartley 
&  Graham,  of  New  York  ;  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent is  T.  G.  Bennet,  of  the  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Company — a  very  guarantee  in 
itself  of  first-class  wheels.  With  their  extensive 
works,  special  automatic  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, and  many  mechanics  accustomed  to  work 
demanding  the  highest  grade  of  skill,  the  Rem 
ington  Arms  Company  are  certainly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  command  the  attention  of  intelligent 
buyers.  The  facilities  which  they  possess  for 
turning  out  a  high-grade  article,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  well-established  reputation  of  the  com- 
pany in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  manu- 
facture of  everything  in  the  line  of  mechanical 
construction,  and  their  sound  financial  status, 
offer  a  guarantee  of  very  exceptional  value  to  a 
purchaser. 

The  Remington  wheels  for  '94  vary  in  price 
from  $100  to  $135.  Their  line  consists  of  a  full 
roadster,  model  H,  40  pounds,  $100;  light  road- 
ster, model  F,  30  pounds,  $110;  racer,  model 
G,  22  pounds,  $120;  ladies',  model  I,  40 pounds, 
$100  ;  full  roadster,  model  C,  32  pounds,  $125  ; 
light  roadster,  model  B,  26  pounds,  $125  ;  road 
racer,  model  A,  22  pounds,  $135;  racer,  model 
D,  20  pounds,  $135  ;  ladies',  model  E,  31 
pounds,  $125. 

This  company  has  the  sole  agency  for  the 
Bartlett  Clincher  tire  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  Remington  wheels  are  fitted  with  that  tire 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

The  manager  of  the  wheel  department  is  Mr. 
G.  Minturn  Worden,  who  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  early  days  of  bicycling,  and  is  well 
known  to  wheelmen  everywhere. 

STERLING    CYCLE  WORKS. 

This  live  Chi- 
cago firm  presents 
this  year  a  splen- 
did line  of  wheels. 
Their  heavy 
Roadster  is  a 
double  diamond 
f  r  a  me ,  weighing 
40  pounds,  and 
lists  at  $100.  The 
Sterling  Racer  is 
a  19-pound  wheel 
and  lists  at  $160. 
The  Sterling  Ex- 
pert, model  D,  a 
scorching  wheel 
and  semi-racer,  weighs  25  pounds  and  lists  at 
$135.  Model  E  is  their  regular  full  roadster  for 
heavy  riders,  weighing  29  pounds  and  listing  at 
$135.  The  Ladies'  Sterling  is  an  exceedingly 
tasty  looking  machine,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  extra  light,  weighing  28  pounds,  with 
wooden  rims,  and  is  listed  at  $135.  The  special- 
ties of  the  Sterling  are  the  corrugated  tubes, 
special  hollow  rim,  the  piano  wire  spokes,  de- 
tachable sprocket  and  convertible  pedals.  I 
cannot  leave  the   description  of  the   Sterling 
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without  suggesting  to  the  readers  of  Outing 
that  they  send  to  this  concern  in  Chicago  for 
their  catalogue,  one  of  the  most  unique"  of  its 
kind. 

The  "  Sterling  "  wheel  is  of  sterling  quality. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dickerson,  who  is  now  president  of 
the  Sterling  Cycle  Works,  believes  that  a  wheel 
should  be  "built  like  a  watch."  Of  course  such 
a  wheel  should  sell  for  a  good  price,  and  the 
"  Sterling  "  is  therefore  listed  regardless  of  the 
prices  at  which  other  wheels  are  offered. 

MACINTOSH-HUNTINGTON    CO.,     CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

This  concern  are  makers 
of  the  well-known  Sunol 
cycles.  The  leading  ma- 
chine is  the  Sunol  Roadster, 
which  weighs  28  pounds  and 
lists  at  $125.  Its  special 
feature  is  an  adjustable 
sprocket,  the  loosening  of 
the  left  hand  cone  permit- 
ting it  to  be  taken  off  in- 
stantly. Special  care  has 
been  taken  to  have  the  bear- 
ings perfectly  dust  proof. 
The  King  of  Scorchers  is  a 
19-pound  wheel.  They  also 
make  a  medium  grade 
wheel  called  the  Hercules, 
the  weight  of  which  is  34 
pounds,  and  the  list  price 
$85  Their  ladies'  wheel, 
called  the  Stella,  weighs  the 
same  as  the  Hercules  and 
lists  at  the  same  price.  This 
machine  is  convertible,  it 
having  a  tube  which  is  fast- 
ened without  the  aid  of  bolts. 
All  the  Sunols  "are  fitted 
with  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany's N.  G.  L.  tires,  but 
they  will  fit  other  patterns  if 
fr-Ti  7  |j.p.,v  v]  ordered. 
Ill  'III  if  flSll  ilflfl!  The  accompanying  cut 
SI  Ifillsillllf  flf/f  ImI  represents  the  ribbon  award- 
ed at   the   World's    Fair   to 

the    Mcintosh-Huntington    Company    for    the 

best  sprocket  attachment  and  chain  adjustment. 

This  concern  also  handles  the  Crypto  geared 

ordinary. 

WARWICK    CYCLE   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 

of  Springfield,  Mass.,  lias  for  its  trade  mark 
"  Built  on  Honor."  Their  line  of  wheels  for 
'94  is,  in  design,  workmanship,  etc.,  a  decided 
improvement  on  their  previous  patterns.  One 
of  the  novelties  which  they  show  is  their  handle 
bar  with  adjustable  handles,  which  can  be  in- 
stantly raised  or  lowered  without  the  aid  of 
a  wrench.  Their  racer  is  a  machine  with  a  high 
frame  of  the  lightest  design,  weighing  20 
pounds  ;  price,  $150.  The  Warwick,  Nos.  19 
and  17,  are  the  same  as  the  racer,  excepting 
that  the  racer  has  a  higher  frame.  These 
models,  19  and  17,  are  fitted  with  wood  rims  and 
road  tires,  and  weigh  25  pounds.  These  ma- 
chines are  guaranteed  to  stand  any  fair  use  on 
ordinary  roads,  and  list  at  $125.  The  ladies' 
model,  No.  18,  is  a  double-tube  drop  frame,  with 
28-inch  wheels.  This  machine  will  be  fitted 
with  wood  or  steel  rims  as  ordered.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally light    machine,  weighing  only  28 
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pounds.  Their  mode!  No.  15  is  practically  the 
same  as  17  and  19,  differing  only  in  minor 
points.  The  wheels  are  28-inch,  fitted  with 
wood  rims;  weight,  29  pounds;  price,  $115. 
Ladies'  model  No.  16  is  similar  to  the  '93  model 
of  the  ladies'  Warwick,  with  wood  rims,  weight 
32  pounds  ;  with  metal  rims,  34  pounds  ;  price 
$115.  They  also  make  a  low  price  wheel,  No. 
13,  diamond  frame,  with  28-inch  wheels.  A 
strong  and  durable  mount  ;  price,  $100.  They 
also  show  a  ladies'  model,  No.  14,  at  the  $100 
price  likewise  The  tires  used  by  this  company 
are  the  M.  &  W.,  G.  &  J., the  Heustis  and  Palmer. 

GORMULLY    &   JEFFERV    MANF'G    CO. 

The  principal 
changes  in  their 
'94  patterns  over 
those  of  '93  are 
the  new  fork 
crown,  additional 
length  of  head, 
and  the taper rear 
forks  with  cross- 
brace,  which  ma- 
terially strength- 
ens and  stiffens 
the  frames. 
These,  by  the 
way,  in  their  new 
patterns,  are  ex- 
tremely strong 

R.   P.   GORMULLY.  and  light. 

WILLIAM    READ    &    SON'S. 

.  In  the  early  days  of  the  bicycle  in  America 
William  Read  &  Sons  manufactured  the  "  New 
Mail "  ordinary,  and  it  was  then  among  the 
best  on  the  market.  When  the  safety  sup- 
planted the  ordinary  this  progressive  firm  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  New  Mail  safeties,  and 
they  have  improved  that  line  year  by  year. 
They  offer  this  year  three  wheels :  The  light 
roadster,  26  pounds,  with  wood  rims,  dust- 
proof  bearings,  high  frame,  special  patent 
handle-bar  ;  price  $125.  The  full  roadster 
weighs  33  pounds,  all  on,  and  specialties  are  the 
same  as  on  the  light  roadster  ;  price  f>  125. 
The  ladies'  machine  is  33  pounds,  single  frame, 
curved  in  single  piece  of  tubing,  re-enforced  at 
both  ends.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  furnishing  of  room  between  the  point  of 
the  saddle  and  the  handle-bar.  This  machine 
lists  at  §125.  They  also  handle  a  line  of  low- 
priced  wheels,  by  name  the  Templar,  Atalanta 
(ladies'),  Red  Cloud,  and  White  Wings  (con- 
vertible), which  line  is  excellent  value  for  the 
price,  made  of  Credenda  tubing,  drop  forgings, 
high  frames,  and  fitted  with  M.  &  W.  tires  and 
Garford  saddles. 

THE    OVERMAN    WHEEL    COMPANY. 

This  concern  has  listed  its  standard  machines 
at  $125.  They  are,  however,  making  a  very 
fine  racing  wheel  which  weighs  19  pounds,  28- 
inch  wheels,  geared  to  63,  which  lists  at  $150. 
The  "  Victor  Flyer,"  a  beautiful  little  machine, 
weighing  28  pounds,  is  built  for  fast  road  rid- 
ing. The  Victor  Flyer  with  the  high  frame  is 
similar  to  their  standard  flyer,  but  it  is  built  for 
men  with  extra  long  stretch  of  leg.  This  ma- 
chine will  list  at  $125,  the  same  as  the  standard 
flyer.  Model  D,  Full  Roadster,  fitted  with 
Overman  rubber  "mud  guards,  brake,  tool-bag, 


OVERMAN. 


and  touring  saddle, 
a  fine  all-round  ma- 
chine, is  warranted  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  hard  usage  and  is 
made  for  that  purpose. 
The  weight  of  this  ma- 
chine all  on  is  only  33 
pounds. 

Model  D,  high  frame, 
is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  standard  model  D, 
both  wheels  listing  at 
$125.  The  Victoria, 
their  ladies'   wheel,    a 

special  feature  of  which  is  the  tilting  saddle, 
devised  for  doing  away  wjth  the  difficulties  of 
mounting  and  dismounting,  is  very  elegant  in 
design,  and  is  fitted  with  exceptionally  neat 
dress  and  mud  guards. 

All  wheels  are  fitted  with  the  Victor  pneu- 
matic tire,  a  change  in  which  has  been  made  so 
that  the  valve  stem  of  the  inner  tube  does  not 
project  beyond  the  rim,  each  trap  door  arrange- 
ment hides  the  valve  stem,  which  is  held  on  by 
a  key,  and  which,  when  turned,  permits  the 
door  to  be  lifted  and  the  valve  to  be  exposed. 
This  makes  a  very  neat  looking  rim  without 
the  usual  eyesore  of  the  stem  projecting.  Of 
course  they  who  wish  such  a  tire  must  buy  a 
"  Victor."  For  those  who  desire  it,  this  con- 
cern will  fit  wheels  with  the  Victor  arch  tires. 
Wood  rims  will  be  fitted  to  the  entire  line  if 
desired,  their  standard  racing  machine  is  fitted 
to  them  anyway.  Mannesmann  spiral  drawn 
tubing  is  used  in  their  entire  line  of  wheels. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Overman,  president  of  the  Over- 
man Wheel  Company,  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  trade,  having  begun  the  manufacture  of 
the  Victor  ordinary  before  the  close  of  the  '70's. 

THE   POPE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

With  the  exception  of  their  racing  wheels  and 
special  wheels  built  for  extra  tall  men,  the 
prices  of  the  standard  make  of  Columbias 
have  been  reduced,  like  the  Victors  and  other 
good  makes,  to  $125.  All  changes  which 
have  been  made  over  the  '93  patterns  are 
slight  differences  in  minor  details.  Model  34, 
which  is  a  light  roadster  fitted  with  brake, 
scales  30  pounds,  and  lists  at  $125.  The  Cen- 
tury Columbia  Model  36,  is  fitted  with  all 
the  attachments  of  a  full  road  wheel,  namely, 
mud-guards,  brake  and  lamp  bracket.  These 
wheels  all  on  only  weigh  35  pounds,  and  also 
list  at  $125.  The  new  Columbia  Ladies'  wheel, 
known  as  model  35,  is  a  very  handsome  ma- 
chine, with  double  curve  drop  frame,  fitted  with 
neat  dress  and  mud  guards,  brake  and  lamp 
bracket.  Weight  37  pounds  ;  price  $125.  The 
semi-racer,  known  as  model  37,  is  built  for 
special  work  on  the  road,  without  brake  or 
guards,  and  weighs  between  21  and  22  pounds, 
and  lists  at  $150.  Model  37  is  the  only  wheel 
fitted  with  wooden  rims.  The  No.  38  is  a  light 
road  wheel  with  special  high  frame,  weighs 
about  31  pounds  and  lists  at  $125.  Their  racer 
is  called  model  33.  This  machine  scales  19^ 
pounds,  and  is  listed  at  $160. 

The  special  features  of  the  1894  Columbias 
are  their  detachable  sprockets  and  saddles  and 
new  pedals.  The  Columbia  single  tube  tire,  so 
well  known  during  last  season,  will  be  fitted  ; 
also  the  new  Hartford  inner  tube  clincher  tire. 
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THE   COLUMBIA   BAND-BRAKE. 

A  new  departure  this  year  is  their  machine 
for  tall  men.  The  original  of  the  pattern  was 
built  for  Mr.  Gillette,  the  actor,  who  is  so  uni- 
versally known  in  the  character  of  "  The 
Private  Secretary."  This  machine  is  known  as 
model  39.  It  has  34-inch  wheels  with  extra  high 
frame,  and  can  be  used  by  the  tallest  men. 
This  machine  will  be  fitted  only  with  the  single- 
tube  tire  and  round  gear.  The  weight  is  35 
pounds  with  brake,  and  it  lists  at  $140.  At 
the  New  York  show  a  special  machine  known 
as  the  "  Giraffe  "  type  was  exhibited.  This  is  a 
high-framed  machine,  with  the  sprocket-wheel 
above  the  centers  of  the  driving  and  steering 
wheel. 


A.  A.   POPE. 


Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  the  first  bicycle  importer 
and  manufacturer  in  America,  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  readers  of  Outing.  Wonderful 
has  been  the  advancement  from  the  high,  solid- 
tired  wheel  of  early  days  to  the  pneumatic 
safety  of  to-day  In  this  history  of  progress, 
Colonel  Pope  has  been  a  most  important  factor. 

Thomas  Stevens  used  a  "  Columbia"  on  his 
world  tour  a- wheel  for  Outing,  and  this  peculiar 
introduction  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with 
popularizing  the  company  and  their  wheel.  It 
was  the  influence  of  Outing  which  so  largely 
supported  wheeling  in  its  early  days  that  not 
only  made  cycling  a  favorite  pastime  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  made  of  a  small  industry  confined  to 
Boston  and  vicinity,  one  of  national  expansion. 


A.   G.   SPALDING   &   BROTHERS,  OF    NEW  YORK, 

whose  name  is  always  a  guar- 
antee for  first-class  goods,  take 
the  entire  output  of  the  Lamb 
Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Spalding  is  president 
of  this  new  company.  Their 
line  consists  of  the  Spaldings 
and  Credendas.  The  Spald- 
ing is  an  up-to-date  road 
wheel,  high  frame,  28-inch 
wheels,  direct  spokes,  fitted 
with  Spalding,  Palmer  or 
Clincher  tires,  weighs  27  pounds,  price  $125. 
The  Credenda  Roadster  is  a  double  diamond 
frame,  28-inch  wheels,  $85.  The  Credenda  Pacer 
and  Consort,  for  men  and  women,  improved 
over  the  '93  model,  $100.  The  Credena  Pacer  and 
Consort,  Jr.,  is  a  wheel  intended  for  the  young 
folks,  26-inch  wheels,  and  otherwise  a  small 
edition  of  the  men's.  Price,  $65  for  the  Pacer, 
Jr.,  and  $75  for  the  Consort,  Jr.  One  of  the 
novelties  fitted  on  the  above  line  is  the  Perkins 
pedal,  rubber  and  rat-trap,  combining  strength 
and  neatness.  In  all  the  machines  used  is  a 
new  hub  constructed  entirely  of  steel  tubing, 
the  small  diameter  being  swaged  down.  The 
spokes  are  removable  from  the  slots,  while  the 
rear  frame  is  constructed  of  one  piece  of  tubing 
bent  to  the  proper  shape,  with  slotted  attach- 
ments for  the  chain,  brazed  thereto.  The  front 
fork-crown  and  steering  tube  are  constructed 
entirely  of  steel  tubing.  The  Credenda  line  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  low-priced  wheels. 

MONARCH    CYCLE   COMPANY. 

The  Monarch  Cycle  Company,  of  Chicago, 
have  slightly  lowered  the  price  of  their  1894 
line,  but  their  standard  of  excellence  is  main- 
tained. Their  light  roadster,  weighing  33 
pounds,  listing  at  $100  ;  a  full  roadster,  weigh- 
ing 35  pounds,  listing  at  $90.  The  Monarch 
special,  weighing  25  pounds,  and  fitted  with 
wood  rims  and  Palmer  tires,  is  an  excellent 
production  for  $125.  Their  ladies'  wheel  is  a 
beauty.  It  has  a  double  drop  frame,  weighs 
35  pounds,  has  28-inch  wheels,  and  is  fitted  with 
either  wood  or  steel  rims.  The  price  is  only 
$100,  and  is  excellent  value  for  the  money. 
These  machines  received  special  honors  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

M'KEE   &    HARRINGTON,    NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  been  identified  with  the 
trade  since  the  early  history  of  cycling.  This 
concern  manufactures  the  "  Lyndhurst."  The 
Roadster  is  a  28-pound  machine,  with  guards, 
rubber  pedals  and  brake  all  on  ;  a  wonderfully 
light  machine  fully  equipped.  The  Light  Road- 
ster is  a  26-pound,  practically  the  same  as  the 
full  Roadster  stripped  The  Semi-Racer,  a 
beautiful  wheel  weighing  22  pounds,  lists  at 
$140.  This  machine  is  designed  for  either  road 
or  track  racing.  The  track  racer,  which  they 
call  their  Special,  is  an  18-pound  wheel  which 
will  list  at  $150.  The  "Lady  Lyndhurst  "is  a 
beautiful  little  machine  weighing  2S  pounds, 
with  the  special  feacure  of  rattan  dress  guard 
and  wood  mud  guards.  The  wheels  are  fitted 
with  specially  made  spokes  guaranteed  to  carry 
203  pounds  on  the  road  The  tires  are  mechani- 
cally attached  This  company  was  among  the 
very  first  to  advocate  the  use  of  wood  rims. 
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THE   LEAGUE    CYCLE   CCjH-^NY,  OF  HARTFORD,  CT., 

are  makers  of  the  League  Chainless  Safety. 
This  machine  is  made  to  drive  by  means  of 
gearing  and  connection  between  the  rear  hub 
and  the  crank  axle.  The  gear  cases  are  neatly 
covered  by  aluminum  caps,  to  keep  out  the  dust, 
thus  minimizing  the  amount  of  wear.  The 
Chainless  Safety  is  gradually  pushing  itself  into 
favor,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  heard  from  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  during  the  coming  season. 
The  League  Chainless  Roadster,  30  pounds, 
price,  $125.  Their  Scorcher  weighs  27  pounds, 
and  is  listed  at  $135.  The  Chainless  Ladies' 
Safety  is  a  new  machine,  and  the  absence  of 
the  chain  commends  itself  to  the  lady  riders  ; 
weight,  32  pounds  ;  price,  $135. 

It  was  not  until  1893  that  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  do  away  with  the  chain  as  a  driv- 
ing power  for  Safety  bicycles.  Although  the 
chain  has  always  been  declared  by  the  mechani- 
cal world  as  an  inferior  style  of  gearing  no  one 
had  previous  to  1893  produced  a  chainless  wheel 
likely  to  suit  every  requirement  necessary  for 
its  successful  use.  The  League  Chainless  Cycle 
Co.  last  year  brought  out  only  a  wheel  for  men; 
but  as  a  season's  test  has  established  the  use  of 
beveled  gears,  they  have  added  a  ladies'  wheel 
of  beautiful  design  to  their  line. 
A  chainless  ladies'  wheel  has 
long  been  the  dream  of  inventors 
and  the  hope  of  every  fair  cycler 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the 
dress  to  be  caught  in  the  chain 
mechanism.  The  beveled  gears 
of  the  League  Chainless  cycles 
run  in  oil,  which  needs  to  be 
supplied  only  about  once  in  six 
months  in  ordinary  use. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chain  has  at 
least  two  hundred  parts,  and  the 
driving  machinery  of  the  League 
Chainless  but  four  it  would  seem 
as  though  beveled  gears  were  an 
advance  in  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. At  Philadelphia  a  model  exhibited  after  a 
season's  use  did  not  show  any  perceptible  wear. 

SCHOVERLING,    DALY    &    GALES. 

This  house  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  metropolis,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  trade.  Un- 
der the  retail  roof  at  302  Broadway  ever}'  class 
of  sporting  goods  is  stored,  and  their  wholesale 
department  exports  to  any  country  where  sports- 
men are  found, 
Mr.  Schover- 
ling's  name  still 
remains  in  the 
firm,  although 
deceased.  Both 
Messrs.  Daly  and 
Gales  are  college 
graduates.  Mr. 
Daly  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the 
"  Chas.  Daly 
H  ammerless 
J   \*4&  Guns,"    and     is 

president  of  the 
Marlin  Fire 
Arms  Company 
of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Mr.  Gales  is  of  Southern  birth  and  has 
good  old  Virginia  blood  in  his  veins.  In  1888 
the  present  capacious  offices  were  opened,  where 


JOS.  GALES. 


G.  S.  MACDONALP. 


CHAS.  DALY. 


fourteen  fl  0  o  r  s 
are  occupied. 
Bicycles  are  but 
a  small  portion  of 
the  business  of 
this  leading  firm, 
yet  their  product 
in  this  line  is 
thoroughly  up  to 
date.  They  not 
only  represent 
their  own  line  of 
wheels,  the  Gales 
and  Gothams,  but 
they  are  also 
agents  for  the 
Humber  and  the 
Eagle.  The  Humbers  are  of  the  Beeston  pattern, 
and  the  line  consists  of  a  light  roadster,  28 
or  30-inch  wheels,  weight  32  pounds,  price  with 
Dunlop  tires,  $150.  Their  road  racer  and  track 
machine  weigh  respectively  34  and  26  pounds, 
price  $150  or  $160,  according  to  tires.  The 
Dunlop  tire  is  fitted  on  their  higher-priced  ma- 
chines. The  Humber  road  racer  is  of  French 
pattern,  price  $175.  The  Humber  track  racer, 
which  is  on  the  French  pattern,  weighs  22 
pounds  fitted  with  Dunlop  tires, 
price  $180.  The  Humber  road- 
ster and  road  racer  No.  14  weigh 
36  and  32  pounds,  price  $125 
and  $130.  The  Humber  ladies' 
safety  No.  8,  26  and  28-inch 
wheels  lists  at  $110.  The  Humber 
ladies' safety  known  as  the  No.  9, 
double  V  frame,  26  and  28-inch 
wheels,  $150.  The  Gales  wheels 
consist  of  a  light  roadster,  34 
pounds,  $85  ;  road  racer  28^ 
pounds,  $100.  The  Gothams  are 
boys'  and  girls'  safeties  with  24 
and  26-inch  wheels,  ranging  in 
price  from  $28  to  $65  and  fitted 
with  cushion  and  pneumatic  tires. 

RALEIGH  CYCLE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW   YORK. 

This  concern  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Mr.  George  S.  MacDonald  is  the  manager  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Raleigh  Cycle  Com- 
pany. It  has  been  said  that  he  holds  the  most 
important  position  of  any  man  of  his  age  in  the 
cycle  trade.  The  Raleigh  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  remarkable  work  of  champ- 
ion Zimmerman  and  several  other  racing  men, 
and  upon  that  foundation,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  merit  of  the  wheel,  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
brought  his  company  to  be  the  largest  impor- 
ters of  English  wheels. 

Their  '94  patterns  show  that  they  intend  to 
keep  fully  abreast  of  the  improvements  of  this 
advancing  age.  The  A  A  Path  Racer  is  a  19 
pound  machine,  price  $160.  Their  A  Road  Racer, 
24  pounds,  price  $150.  Model  G  Roadster,  28 
pounds,  price  $140.  Model  C  is  their  heavy 
roadster,  weighs  32  pounds,  price  $125.  The 
Ladies',  30  pounds,  $140.  The  entire  line,  with 
the  exception  of  C,  are  fitted  with  Fairbanks 
veneered  wood  rims.  The  leading  tire  which 
they  will  use  will  be  the  Dunlop  Detachable, 
latest  pattern.  They  will,  however,  when 
called  for,  fit  the  G.  &  J.  and  M.  &  W.,  or  other 
tires,  without  extra  charge.  The  special  feat- 
ures of  the  Raleigh  are  the  semi-tangent  rear 
wheel  and  detachable  gears. 
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THE  PREMIER  CYCLE  COMPANY. 

Helical  tubing  is  a  particular  special  feature 
of  the  Premier  line,  and  by  the  use  of  it  is 
claimed  a  much  greater  strength  for  the  weight 
than  can  be  secured  from  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary cold  -  drawn  steel  tubing.  The  Premier 
racer  has  a  fine  high  frame  and  weighs  21 
pounds.  This  machine  can  be  fitted  with  the 
Dunlop,  Palmer  or  Columbia  tires,  according  to 
choice.  The  Premier  road  racer,  fitted  with 
Columbia  or  M.  &  W.  tires,  weighs  27  pounds, 
price  $145  ;  or,  if  fitted  with  Dunlop  or  Palmer 
tires,  price  $150.  The  Premier  roadster  weighs 
32  pounds,  and,  fitted  with  Columbia  or  M.  &W. 
tires,  lists  at  $130;  fitted  with  Dunlop  or  Palmer 
tires,  $135.  The  ladies'  Premier  is  on  the  double 
V  form — price  with  Columbia  or  M.  &  W.  tires, 
$130;  with  Dunlop  or  Palmer,  $135  The  weight 
of  this  machine,  all  on,  is  31  pounds.  They 
build  a  specially  light  wheel  for  racing  pur- 
poses when  ordered  ;  weight  19  pounds. 

The  Premier  is  an  imported  wheel,  but  Mr. 
L.  H.  Johnson,  as  manager  of  the  American 
branch,  has  built  up  in  three  years  an  excellent 
trade.  The  standard  of  the  Premier  Cycle  Com- 
pany is  that  of  the  very  best  English  makes. 

JOHN   P.   LOVELL  ARMS   COMPANY. 

Ever}'-  wheelman,  skater,  sportsman  or  lover 
of  athletics  of  any  sort  at  once  recognizes  the 
name  as  indicating  the  New  England  head- 
quarters of  goods  in  use  by  them. 

John  P.  Lovell, 
over  a  half  cent- 
ury ago,  began 
business  within 
a  stone's  throw 
of  the  present 
capacious  build- 
ing at  the  corner 
of  Washington 
street  and  Corn- 
hill  in  Boston, 
where  the  offices 
of  the  John  P. 
Lovell  Arms 
Company  are 
located  to-day. 
Fifty  years  in 
business  h  av  e 
not  by  any  means  satisfied  his  appetite  for  work. 
Each  day  finds  him,  at  three-score  years  and  ten 
and  over,  attending  strictly  to  the  enormous 
business  which  he  has  built  up  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sons,  of  whom  Col.  Benjamin  S. 
Lovell  is  known  almost  as  well  as  the  senior 
partner. 

This  concern,  which  has  made  an  excellent 
reputation  for  building  good  wheels  at  reason- 
able prices,  brings  out  a  fine  line  of  ' '  Diamonds. " 
The  racing  wheel  weighs  only  19^  pounds.  It 
has  a  special  high  frame,  wheels  28  inches,  and 
fitted  with  1  yz -inch  racing  tires,  and  lists  at  the 
remarkably  reasonable  sum  of  $115.  Model  18 
is  their  light  roadster  or  road  racer,  28-inch 
wheels,  i^-inch  tires,  made  with  either  high  or 
medium  frame,  weight  25  pounds,  price  $115. 
Model  19  is  a  full  roadster,  28-inch  wheels,  x%- 
inch  tires,  high  or  medium  frame;  weight  with 
all  on,  32  pounds;  stripped,  with  wood  rims,  28 
pounds  ;  price  $115.  Model  20  is  a  ladies'  light 
roadster,  28-inch  wheels,  i^-inch  tires,  weight 
32  pounds;  price  $115.  This  concern  also  makes 
a  machine  on  the  Giraffe  line.     This  is  a  type 


JOHN  P.  LOVELL. 


S.   LOVELL. 


of  machine  which 
undoubtedly  is  go- 
ing to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  riders  the 
coming  season. 

It  was  first 
brought  out  by  Eng- 
lish makers  as  a 
wheel  for  winter 
riding ,  and  has 
gained  many 
friends  both  in  Eng- 
land and  this  coun- 
try on  account  of 
the  greater  distance 
of  the  rider  above 
the  ground  and  th3  ease  of  steering.  The 
Lovell  Diamond  Giraffe  is  fitted  with  28-inch 
wheels,  very  high  frame,  steering  head  iS  inches 
and  the  crank  axle  is  18  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  the  wheel  complete  weighs  but  28  pounds. 

One  of  the  fittings  of  the  Lovells  is  a  sliding 
saddle  post,  by  means  of  which  the  saddle  can 
be  moved  forward  or  back  with  much  greater 
ease  than  the  ordinary  style. 

INDIANA   BICYCLE    COMPANY. 

This  concern,  which  is  one  .of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  makes  the  well-known  Waverleys — 
a  good  line  of  wheels  at  low  prices.  The  Wav- 
erley  Scorcher,  which  is  a  28-pottnd  machine, 
lists  at  $85.  The  Waverley  Roadster  is  a  hand- 
some wheel  weighing  33  pounds.  The  Waver- 
ley Amateur  Scorcher,  26-inch  wheels,  weighs 
27  pounds,  and  lists  at  $70,  and  is  built  with  24-" 
inch  wheels  at  $55.  The  Waverley  Belle  is  a 
ladies'  wheel,  with  28-inch  wheels  at  $90  ;  the 
same  machine,  with  26-inch  wheels,  $75,  and 
with  24-inch  wheels,  $60.  The  last  machine 
weighs  29  pounds.  Purchasers  are  given  choice 
of  style  in  handle  bars,  either  elevated  or  drop 
being  furnished.  A  specialty  is  their  detach- 
able sprocket,  as  is  also  the  new  Waverley 
Clincher  tire,  which  by  its  simplicity  of  attach- 
ment, will  commend  itself  to  all.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  1894  Waverleys  is  their  narrow 
tread,  a  point  that  has  received  much  attention 
from  inventors. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Smith 
is  the  president  of 
the  Indiana  Bi- 
cycle Company, 
manufacturers  of 
the  Waverley  line 
of  wheels.  He 
has  succeeded  in 
doing  what  has 
been  called  an 
impossibility,  by 
producing  a 
wheel  at  a  medi- 
um price,    which 

in  quality  of  ma- "" 

terial  and  work-  c   F   SMITH 

manship  comes 

rather  close  to  the  highest  grade.  When  Mr. 
Smith  started  out  to  accomplish  this  end,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  corps  of  the  most  popu- 
lar, efficient  and  highest  salaried  men  in  the 
bicycle  business  —  men  like  Fred.  Patee  and 
W.  C.  Marion.  The  output  of  the  Indianapolis 
factory  is  enormous,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son there  are  no  wheels  to  carry  over.  They 
will  build  this  season  125  Waverley  bicycles 
complete  in  every  detail,  per  day. 


CYCLING. 


AMES    &    FROST    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

another  Chicago  firm  of  sterling  merit,  make 
the  Imperial  Model  J,  a  full  roadster,  weighs 
32  pounds,  and  lists  at  $125  ;  Model  K,  31 
pounds,  stripped,  $125  ;  Model  M,  light  road- 
ster, weighs  27  pounds,  $135.  The  above  ma- 
chines are  all  fitted  with  28-inch  wheels,  and 
geared  to  64.  They  are  up  to  date  in  design 
and  construction,  and  fitted  with  either  steel  or 
wooden  rims.  Model  N  is  the  Imperial  racing 
safety,  which  lists  at  $150  ;  its  weight  is_  22 
pounds.  It  is  geared  from  64  to  72,  according 
to  choice.  Model  L  is  a  single  tube,  drop  frame 
ladies'  safety  of  the  exceedingly  light  weight  of 
25  pounds,  and  is  listed  at  $125.  This  concern 
also  has  models  E,  F,  G  and  H,  which  are  the 
well-known  '93  models. 

The  Imperial  line  of  wheels  has  always  held 
its  own  on  road  and  track,  and  is  well  up  as  a 
winner  of  road  contests. 

THE    WESTERN    WHEEL   WORKS. 

This  company 
has  always  led  in 
medium-g  r  a  d  e 
bicycles.  This 
year  they  creat- 
ed quite  a  stir 
by  making  a 
large  reduction 
in  prices  with  a 
corresponding 
advance  i  n 
quality. 

For     many 
years  R.  L.  Cole- 
man has  been 
the  Eastern  rep- 
resentative   of 
the  W.  W.  W., 
gradually  build- 
ing  up    an    immense   trade   for   the   Crescent 
line.    He  is  by  birth  a  Southerner  ;  by  choice  a 
New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Coleman,  whose  business  policy  is  one  of 
fairness  and  thoroughness,  knows  thoroughly 
each  detail  of  the  bicycle  business,  having 
within  ten  years  risen  from  salesman  to  mana- 
ger and  part  owner  of  the  largest  factory  for 
medium-grade  wheels  in  America. 

Crescents  are  made  in  what  is  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  factory  in  the  United  States,  having 
a  floor  capacity  of  275,000  square  feet.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  :  L.  A.  Schoeninger, 
president;  R.  L.  Coleman,  vice-president;  and 
R.  H.  Boericke,  treasurer.  The  general  mana- 
ger and  superintendent  of  the  factory  is  Mr. 
Otto  Unzicker,  the  designer  of  the  factory's  pro- 
duct. 

Men's  Crescent  high  diamond  frame  28-inch 
wheels,  weight  30  lbs.,  with  46-inch  wheel  base, 
fitted  with  M.  &  W.  pneumatic  tires,  $75;  same, 
with  26-inch  wheels,  weight  27  lbs.,  $50;  boys' 
Crescent,  24-inch  wheels,  high  diamond  frame, 
weight  25  lbs,,  $40;  ladies'  Crescent,  28-inch 
wheels,  straight  double  frame,  weight  34  lbs., 
special  raised  pattern  handle-bars,  specially  de- 
signed ladies'  saddle,  $75 ;  the  same  machine,  26- 
inch  wheels,  31  lbs.,  $50;  girls'  Crescent,  24- 
inch  wheels,  30  lbs.,  double  straight  frame,  $40; 
boys'  Junior,  diamond  frame,  24-inch  wheels, 
cushion  tires,  $25;  girls'  Pet,  20-inch  wheels, 
single  tube,  drop  frame,  cushion  tires,  $20. 
These  machines  are  fitted  with  tangent  spokes. 


R.   L.   COLEMAN. 


GEORGE   POPE. 


HARTFORD    CYCLE    COMPANY. 

Their  '94  pat- 
terns are  seven 
in  number.  Mod- 
el G  is  shown  in 
two  styles  of 
high  and  low 
frames,  modern 
lines,  long  steer- 
ing head,  44-inch 
wheel  base,  hol- 
low rims  and 
dust-proof  bear- 
ings. This  ma- 
chine, all  on, 
we  ighs  34 
pounds,  but  will 
strip  to  32 
pounds.  It  is  fit- 
ted with  Columbia  single-tube  or  Hartford 
inner- tube  tires,  and  lists  at  $100.  The  ladies' 
Hartford  is  on  the  new  V-shape  frame.  In  fit- 
tings, bearings,  etc.,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Model  G.  It  has  4.2^-inch  wheel  base,  and 
weighs  36  pounds  ;  price  $100.  Model  J,  for 
boys,  is  a  miniature  of  Model  G.  It  is  of  high 
grade,  and  in  material  and  manufacture  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  G.  Its  weight  is  28  pounds; 
price  $75.  Model  K  is  a  girls'  machine,  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  the  ladies'  Hartford, 
excepting  size  of  wheel  base,  39  inches;  weight 
30  pounds  ;  price  $75.  These  last  two  ma- 
chines are  fitted  with  the  Wizard  single-tube 
tire.  Model  E  is  the  '93  pattern  improved,  the 
changes  being  in  the  wheels,  which  are  now 
hollow  rims  and  tangent  spokes.  Weight  38 
pounds,  stripped  to  33  ;  price  $85.  Model  F  is 
the  '93  pattern  of  ladies';  changes  similar  to 
Model  E.     Weight  40  pounds  ;  price  $85. 

ROUSE,    HAZARD    &    CO.,    OF    PEORIA,    ILL. 

They  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Sylph  and 
the  Overland  bicycles.  The  Sylph  machines 
are  made  in  two  styles — high  and  low  frames — 
weighing  from  22  to  28^  pounds.  They  are 
fitted  with  the  Duryea  fish-net  pneumatic  tires, 
which  are  of  very  strong  construction,  and  list 
at  $125.  The  Overland  bicycles  weigh  36 
pounds,  and  are  listed  at  $100. 

PUNCTURELESS    ARMOR    CO.,    HAGERSTOWN,    MD. 

It  has  been  a  common  saying  among  tire 
makers  that  to  manufacture  a  tire  that  would  be 
absolutely  puncture-proof  was  an  impossibility, 
arguing  that  that  end  could  never  be  gained 
without  sacrificing  resiliency,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  pneumatic.  The  object  desired, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  another 
way,  i.e. ,  by  the  insertion  of  a  puncture-proof 
band  between  the  inner  tube  and  the  outer 
cover.  The  band  is  treated  to  some  chemical 
processes  which  render  it  practically  unable  to 
be  punctured,  and  this  without  any  perceptible 
sacrifice  of  resiliency.  The  writer  had  several 
opportunities  to  see  the  band  tested  at  each  of 
the  recent  cycle  shows,  when  a  heavy  man  re- 
peatedly rode  a  wheel  fitted  with  this  band  over 
several  boards  filled  with  strong  wire  nails 
turned  upward  The  test  seemed  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  skill  of  man  had  triumphed 
over  the  evil  spirits  of  punctures.  The  punct- 
ure proof  band  can  be  easily  inserted  by  a  novice 
and  as  easily  removed.  See  their  advertise- 
ment on  page  xxxv. 


OUTING  RECORDS  FOR  MARCH. 


NEW    YORK   BELTING   &   PACKING    CO. 

The  accom- 
panying cut  illus- 
trates a  decided 
novelty  in  the  tire 
line.  It  is  called 
the  "  N.  Y.  Key 
Tire,"  and  is  at- 
tached and  de- 
tached by  the  sim- 
ple turn  of  a  key. 
The  rim  is  of 
special  construc- 
tion and  corrugat- 
ed. Its  edges  are 
rolled  to  receive 
snugly  the  beaded 
edges  of  the  outer 
shoe.  A  strip  of 
wood,  which  is 
tightened  or  loosened  by  the  simple  turn  of  a 
key  operating  a  double  eccentric,  fits  tightly 
into  the  center  of  the  rim.  In  case  the  regu- 
lar key  is  not  at  hand,  a  monkey  wrench  from 
the  tool  box  can  be  used  in  adjusting  the  tire. 
When  the  key  is  turned  (and  a  short  turn  is 
sufficient),  the  tightening  of  this  strip  locks  the 
beaded  edges  of  the  cover  into  the  rim  so  closely 
that  no  reasonable  pressure  can  displace  them. 
This  absolutely  prevents  any  creeping  or  rolling, 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  inner  tube  is  above  the 
rim,  it  is  all  available  for  cushioning  purposes. 


F.   A.    WINCHELL. 


Thus  great  lightness  and  strength  aio secured, 
as  well  as  resiliency.  All  who  see  it  are  enthu- 
siastic and  prophecy  that  it  will  be  a  maker  of 
records.  It  is  manufactured  exclusively  by  the 
N.  Y.  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  Limited. 
See  their  advertisement  on  page  v. 


THE  N.   Y.   KEY  TIRE. 


THE   HY-LO   CHANGEABLE  GEAR. 

This  invention  supplies  the  wants  of  those 
using  the  bicycle  for  business  and  pleasure,  by 
relieving  them  of  the  excessive  fatigue  insepar- 
able from  climbing  hills,  pushing  against  strong 
winds,  etc.  For  these  emergencies  the  rider 
simply  turns  a  lever,  and  has  an  increased 
power  of  25  per  cent,  from  whatever  basis  of 
gearing  he  uses. 

The  contrivance  is  extremely  simple,  and  has 
reduced  the  extra  mechanism  required  to  two 
gears  and  one  locking  ring,  all  contained  within 
the  space  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  sprocket 
wheel  Besides  this  there  is  the  mechanism  for 
making  the  change,  which  is  also  very  small. 
The  apparatus  is  made  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  dust  proof,  strong  and  effective. 

Besides  being  able  to  ride  at  either  high  or 
low  gear,  the  rider  can  coast  with  his  feet  on 
the  pedals  and  not  moving,  and  at  any  instant 
reconnect  the  pedals. 

The  extra  weight  is  only  2%  pounds.  The 
appearance  of  the  bicycle  in  no  way  suffers. 
The  price  will  probably  be  $25  and  cost  of  fit- 
ting, which  will  be  a  trifle. 

The  rapid  advance  in  cycling  is  due  to  the 
care  which  has  been  devoted  to  comfort  of  the 
cyclist  in  the  minutest  details.  If  the  conven- 
ience of  the  bicycle  lamp  has  extended  the 
pleasant  hours  of  the  cyclist,  should  he  not  be 
free  from  the  annoyance  of  smoke  and  odor 
therefrom?  By  the  use  of  the  "Red  Star 
Solid  Illuminant,"  the  pleasure  of  an  evening's 
ride  will  never  thus  be  marred. 

SPECIAL. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  a  despatch  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky,,  where  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  is  in  session, 
announces  the  unanimous  election  of  Chas.  H. 
Lnscomb  of  New  York,  as  President  of  the  League. 

OUTING-  congratulates  Mr.  Luscomb  and  the 
League  of  American  "Wheelmen. 


OUR    THEATRICAL    PLAYGROUND. 


"  A  Lady  of  Venice,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater,  is  noteworthy  for  its  introduction  of 
Miss  Katherine  Clemmons,  a  graceful  actress  of 
sufficient  ability  to  withstand  the  severe  test  of 
a  most  undramatic  play.  Five  acts  of  fifteenth 
century  romance  in  blank  verse  are  not  conge- 
nial to  modern  theatrical  tastes,  and  the  less  so 
when  bombast  is  the  main  ingredient.  Were  it 
not  for  the  beautiful  and  artistic  settings,  little 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  play.  The  part  of 
Nina  Sforza  is.  gracefully  sustained  by  Miss 
Clemmons.  In  her  posture  and  gestures  is  dis- 
played both  dramatic  art  and  natural  grace. 
Her  voice  is  somewhat  weak,  but  musical  and 
sympathetic.  She  is  less  of  a  lover  than  we 
might  expect  of  one  so  young,  but  she  certainly 
rises  to  the  occasion  in  scenes  requiring  inten- 
sity of  dramatic  feeling.  Her  skill  as  a  fencer 
is  noteworthy.  It  would  be  a  cause  of  regret 
if  the  partial  failure  of  "A  Lady  of  Venice" 
should  check  the  ambitious  efforts  of  Miss 
Clemmons. 

"  The  Maid  of  Plymouth,"  at  the  Broadway 
Theater,  has  scored  another  success  for  the  ever 
popular  Bostonians.  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene  has 
drawn  from  early  American  history  enough 
material  for  an  interesting  and  picturesque  en- 
tertainment, and  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Thorne  has 
given  to  the  musical  narrative  a  deal  of  dainty 
melody.  It  is  to  be  regreted  that  the  opera  is 
lacking  in  strong  masculine  music  for  Messrs. 
Barnabee,  Cowles  and  Frothingham,  and  that 
the  libretto  has  not  supplied  enough  unctuous 
comedy  for  Barnabee,  yet  female  voices  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  performance  has  a  swing  and 
effective  harmony  that  afford  a  pleasing  night's 
entertainment. 

"  Sowing  the  Wind,"  by  its  successful  run  at 
the  Empire  Theater,  continues  to  emphasize  its 
dramatic  merit  which  is  so  admirably  set  forth 
by  Charles  Frohman's  company.  The  theme 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Grundy  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ner, with  increasing  interest  throughout  the  four 
acts.  The  artistic  work  of  Miss  Viola  Allen, 
especially  in  her  scene  with  Mr.  Henry  Miller, 
is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  production. 
While  pieces  of  this  class  are  presented,  the 
Empire  Theater  should  certainly  retain  the  best 
metropolitan  patronage. 

James  A.  Herne's  ' '  Shore  Acres  "  is  still  run- 
ning at  Daly's,  with  apparently  undiminished 
popularity.  That  a  play  of  its  stamp  should  be 
nearing  its  fourth  consecutive  month  is  one  of 
the  few  encouraging  signs  in  our  native  thea- 
ter. The  essentials  of  the  plot  and  character 
are  thoroughly  American,  and  appeal  directly 
to  the  home  experience  of  every  Yankee.  The 
agents  in  developing  the  plot  are  no  less  original 
than  natural,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  on 
American  playwrights  cannot  fail  to  be  invigor- 
ating. Mr.  Herne'sown  part,  Nathan' I  Berry, 
is  in  its  way  a  masterpiece,  and  deserves  to 
stand  in  literature  as  a  new  and  distinct  charac- 
ter. It  embodies  the  modest  humor,  good 
nature,  affection  and  self-sacrifice  that  are  as 
distinctly  characteristic  of  our  New  England  folk 
as  is  the  conventional  Puritan,  or  even  the  Sam 
Slick  type. 


'  'The  Butterflies,"  first  produced  at  Palmer's, 
with  John  Drew  in  the  leading  role,  is  the  latest 
of  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  comedies.  In  keeping 
with  its  title  the  piece  is  light  and  graceful,  the 
weak  attempts  at  satire  seem  to  be  hidden  in 
the  many  amusing  sayings  and  situations. 
The  cast  is  strong.  Miss  Adams  acts  with  natu- 
ral grace  and  charm  of  manner  which  is  brought 
out  most  effectively  in  love  scene  in  act  second. 
Miss  Olive  May  in  the  role  of  Suzanne  is  both 
clever  and  amusing.  The  best  bit  of  comedy 
work  is  in  the  scene  in  which  Ossian  and 
Strong  are  overheard  by  their  sweethearts. 

W.  H.  Crane,  America's  foremost  comedian, 
has  received  a  warm  welcome  at  the  Star  Thea- 
ter, where  he  appears  again  in  the  ' '  Senator. " 
The  comedy  is  as  good  as  new,  and  Mr.  Crane 
has  around  him  a  much  stronger  company  than 
formerly.  Agnes  Booth  appears  as  the  charm- 
ing widow,  Mrs.  Hilary  ;  among  others  pro- 
minent in  the  cast  are  Annie  O'Neil,  Gladys 
Wallis  and  George  DeVere.  The  Crane  season 
of  comedy  has  become  an  annual  fixture,  and 
New  York  theater-goers  look  upon  Mr.  Ci-ane's 
yearly  contribution  of  fun  as  an  important  feat- 
ure in  entertainments  of  the  metropolis. 

"  Prince  Kam  ;  or,  a  Trip  to  Venus,"  a  merry 
musical  extravaganza,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Casino  with  success,  due  mainly  to  the  abilities 
of  Camille  D'Arville,  the  star  of  the  organiza- 
tion. She  is  not  only  an  excellent  singer  but 
also  a  vivacious,  pleasing  actress,  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  leading  position  upon  the  stage  of  light 
opera.  The  libretto  is  not  strong,  but  the  light, 
melodious  music,  elaborate  scenery,  and  gor- 
geous costuming  give  pleasing  entertainment. 

Since  the  first  productions  of  Paul  M.  Potter's 
new  play,  "  Our  Country  Cousins,"  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Theater,  considerable  improvement  has 
been  made  both  in  the  lines  and  dramatic  action 
of  the  piece.  As  now  presented  the  piece  is 
deservingly  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Lyceum  suc- 
cesses. The  strongest  scenes  are  presented  by 
Messrs.  Kelcey  and  Ratcliffe  and  Miss  Cay  van, 
and  in  the  character  roles  Mrs.  Whiffen  and 
Mr.  Le  Moyne  now  find  better  opportunities  to 
shine 

"A  Trip  to  Chinatown"  seems  to  have  a 
never  ending  charm  to  New  York  audiences,  as 
is  testified  by  the  cordial  greeting  it  received 
upon  its  recent  return  to  the  Madison  Square 
Theater.  Those  who  shun  the  farce  in  coarser 
setting,  always  delight  in  this  dramatic  gem 
which  sparkles  with  refined  wit  and  humor. 

"  The  Leather  Patch,"  at  Harrigan's  Thea- 
ter, has  proved  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of 
that  series  of  plays  in  which  the  music  of  Dave 
Braham  lends  quaintness  to  Mr.  Harrigan's 
humorous  lines  and  situations.  These  east  side 
comedies  are  as  unpretentious  as  are  the  char- 
acters and  life  with  which  they  deal,  yet  the 
coarser  elements  of  low  comedy  are  almost  en- 
tirely absent.  An  evening's  amusement  and 
glance  at  the  humble  side  of  metropolitan  life 
is  ever  afforded  at  Harrigan's  delightful  play- 
house. 


HOW  SHE    GOT    A   NEW    ONE. 

The  Wife  :  "  I've  quit  asking  people  if  my 

"bonnet  is  on  straight." 

The  Husband  :  "  Why,  my  dear?" 

The  Wife  :  "I  love  you  too  much,  John,  to 

disgrace  you  by  calling  a  body's  attention  to  an 

old  bonnet  like  this." — Truth. 

"  Well,"  said  the  collar  to  the  cuffs,  "  do  you 
feel  the  effects  of  the  general  dullness  ? " 

"We  should  say  we  did,"  replied  the  cuffs. 
"  We  never  met  with  so  many  reverses  in  our 
lives . ' ' — Judge. 

Jupiter  :  "  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  " 
Mortal  :  "  Trying  to  make  rain." 
Jupiter  :  "  Oh  !    I  didn't  know  but  you  took 
me  for  Russell  Sage." — Puck. 

NOT    SURPRISING. 

Williamson  (a  poor  shot)  :  "  I  haven't  had 
any  better  luck  hunting  this  year  than  I  did 
last." 

Henderson  :  "Of  course  not.  The  birds 
aren't  any  larger." — Tritth. 

Dell  :  "I  haven't  seen  that  man  we  just  met 
for  fifteen  years." 

Bell  :  ' '  That's  nothing.  I  met  a  man  to- 
day I  never  saw  before  in  my  life." — Life. 

Jorkins  :  "Look  at  those  three  Fifth  ave- 
nue stage  horses  over  there.  I  wonder  what 
they  are  so  excited  about." 

Perkins:  "They  are  collaborating  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cast  a  shadow." — Life. 

wasted  advice. 

The  New  Pastor:  "My  brother,  I  adjure 
you  to  love  your  enemies. " 

Colonel  Feud  (of  the  Kentucky  Moonshine 
District) :  "  Can't  do  it,  Parson  ;  can't  do  it." 

The  New  Pastor  :  "  You  could  if  you  would 
try  " 

Colonel  Feud:  "Impossible!  Hain't  got 
none  to  love.  Shot  the  last  one  this  mawnin'." 
— Puck. 


Jack  Ford  :  ' '  Going  to  do  anything  this 
afternoon,  old  man?" 

Ed.  Norris  :  "Well,  I  was  thinking  that  if 
you'd  lend  me  your  girl,  and  your  horse  and 
cart,  and  ten  dollars,  I'd  go  off  for  a  drive 
somewhere. " —  Truth. 

' '  Did  you  hear  that  Miss  De  Vere  took  the 
veil  last  week  ?  " 

' '  I  did  not  know  she  was  religiously  in- 
clined." 

"  She  wasn't.  She  took  it  from  Macy's  and 
got  six  months." — Hallo. 

"  Do  you  think  the  baby  really  understands 
everything  that  is  said  ?  " 

Father  :  "  Yes,  from  the  way  he  cries  I 
know  he  heard  me  speak  of  wanting  to  take  a 
nap." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Boston  Landlady  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  ideal- 
ism, Mr.  Prosy?" 

Prosy  :  "  Not  in  a  boarding-house." — Town 
Topics. 

Hotel  Clerk  :  ' '  Did  you  tell  that  old  gen- 
tleman from  the  country  that  he  mustn't  blow 
out  the  gas,  as  I  told  you  ? " 

Barney  (new  boy).  "Yis,  sorr ;  but  it's  so 
afeard  to  thrust  him  Oi  was,  sorr,  I  blowed  it 
owt  mesilf,  sorr." — Judge. 

Jess  :  ' '  Did  you  know  that  there  was  an  ante- 
nuptial agreement  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sliv- 
ers ? " 

Bess  :  "No,  but  I'm  not  surprised  If  they 
ever  agreed  about  anything,  it  must  have  been 
before  they  were  married." — Kate  Field's 
Washington, 

Tom  Denver  :  ' '  Saw  Tommy  Davidson  in  the 
park  this  morning." 

Ethel  :  "  Was  he  on  horseback? " 

Tom  Denver  :  "  Well,  off  and  on." — Life. 

She  :  "  I  hear  you  got  a  little  brother  for  a 
New  Year's  present.     Ain't  yer  glad  ? " 

He  :  "  Naw  !" 

She  :  "  Did  yer  want  a  sister?  " 

He  :  "  Naw  ;  I  didn't  want  no  brudder  nor 
no  sister  neider.  I  wanted  a  fightin'  dorg  an'  a 
pair  o'  skates  !  " — Life. 
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